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WHITEFRIARS. 


CHAPTEE   L 


THE  TOWES. 


It  was  drawing  nigh  sunset  on  the  eve  of  September  1, 
A^D.  1666,  a  date  of  terrible  omen  to  the  great  city  within 
whose  walls  the  opening  events  of  our  history  took  place. 
London  lay  bathed  in  a  glorious  autumnal  sun,  and  was 
sinking  into  that  busy  tranquillity  which  marks  the  close  of 
labour  in  the  great  nives  of  human  industry.  Shops  were 
elosing  in  all  security,  the  burgher's  early  supper  smoked 
on  the  table,  the  watdi  set  theur  rounds  on  the  city  walls, 
and  gamesome  'prentices  sallied  forth  on  their  evening  recre- 
ations. 

The  river  presented  an  aspect  of  peculiar  tranquillity.  It 
was  the  eve  preceding  the  sabbath,  a  day  held  scrupulously 
sacred  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  which  was  still  pun- 
tan,  ^e  immense  fleet  of  mer^tmen  from  every  nation, 
stretched  along  the  river ;  the  barges  and  gilded  wherries  of 
the  citizens,  decorated  with  streamers  and  nags,  were  drawn 
up  along  the  quays  and  wharfs,  as  if  they,  too,  had  a  right 
to  their  seventh  diay's  rest. 

The  grey  ramparts  and  turrets  of  the  Tower  were  lighted 
mp  with  Italian  Drilliancy  in  the  rich  colours  of  the  sunset, 
and  were  decked  out  in  noliday  splendour  with  innumerable 
banderols,  above  which  floated,  on  the  highest  tower,  the 
gorgeous  banner  of  England.  The  ereat  beU,  which  usually 
smmnoned  the  inhabitants  within  me  fortress  limits  before 
the  gates  dosed,  was  tolling,  and  divers  belated  persons  were 
hurrying  towards  them. 

Among  these,  riding  at  a  jaded  pace,  appeared  a  solitary 
hOTseman.  He  was  mounted  on  a  powerful  nag,  whose 
original  colour  was  probably  white,  but  it  was  at  present  a 
dirty  brown,  and  splashed  and  travel-stained  from  head  to 
heel.  The  harness  was  stione  and  heavy,  accordm^  \jo  ^e 
fashion  of  ^e  period,  and  the  rider  was  a  te^,  ^e^i-Tii^<^ 
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man,  who  wore  a  high  hat  with  feathers,  a  trayeUmjE^-cloak  of 
scarlet,  apd  huge  jack-boots  with  long  spurs.  His  under- 
dress,  which  seemed  a  sort  of  Hyerj  of  orange-coloured  cloth, 
slashed  with  silver,  was  visible,  from  the  mantle  having 
slipped  off  his  left  shoulder,  as  if  to  cover  a  kind  of  bundle 
which  he  carried.  A  pair  of  very  large  pistols,  or  rather 
blunderbusses,  decked  Lis  holsters — ornaments  by  no  means 
superfluous  in  tibat  enterprising  age,  when  so  many  "  gentle- 
men" picked  up  a  livelihood  as  attorneys-errant.  In  fact,  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  rider  was  that  of  a  dashing  retainer 
to  some  noble  house,  only  he  wore  no  badge,  and  that  part  of 
the  breast  which  is  usually  decked,  was  patched  over  with 
new  velvet.  Still  his  air  was  so  jaunty  and  bold,  that  the 
warder  whom  he  addressed  at  the  postern  respectfully  sank 
his  partisan. 

"Hollo,  brother  1  canst  tell  me  if  Master  Lieutenant  bo' 
in  the  Tower ;  and  if  so,  where  a  man  must  seek  who  hath 
affiur  with  him  P" 

"Art  from  over  sea  P  metfainks  thy  tongue  smacks  some- 
thing popishly,"  replied  the  warder. 

"  if  my  English  oe  ^ood  enough  to  be  understood,  trouble 
thyself  no  furOier,"  said  the  stranger,  haughtily.  "  If  not, 
I  shall  not  mend  it  for  so  poor  a  customer.  And  now, 
prithee,  let  me  pass.  I  have  business  with  thy  betters,  which 
may  not  be  delayed." 

**  Hast  thou  the  pass-word,  good  friend  P"  returned  the 
warder,  grasping  his  weapon,  and  seeming  to  eye  both  horse 
and  man  wiw  no  prejudice  in  favour  of  either. 

"  ISTo,  but  I  b^  an  order  from  ihe  council  to  your  lieute- 
nant, sealed  with  the  king's  seal,  which  I  must  deliver  in 
person  to  his  honour.  Here's  warranty  enough,  companion.'* 
And  the  stranger  produced  a  paper,  directed  as  ne  had 
affirmed,  which  ne  thrust  under  line  warder's  gaze. 

"  Pass !"  was  the  reply,  and  the  cavahar,  touching  his  horse 
within  spur,  entered  the  gate.  He  found  himself  in  a  small 
q[uadrangle,  hemmed  in  by  lofly  battlements,  in  which  not  a 
Qmgle  human  being  seemed  stirring.  The  clatter  of  his 
horse's  hoofs,  however,  almost  instantly  attracted  attention. 
An  old  man  popped  his  head  out  of  a  barred  window  above, 
and  after  listemng  to  the  horseman's  account  of  his  object, 
civilly  offered  to  guide  him  to  the  lieutenant's  presence. 

A  hale-looldng  veteran,  with  cheeks  as  ruddy  as  apples, 
though  his  hair  was  nearly  white,  now  made  his  appearance. 
He  stated,  however,  that  the  lieutenant.  Sir  John  liobinson, 
was  at  supper  with  some  friends,  and  that  if  the  business 
ifxav  not  very  pressing,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  his 
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honour  liad  done,  offering,  meanwhile,  a  stonp  of  canary  and  a 
seat  by  a  ^ood  &e  to  the  stranger,  who  retamed  his  thanks 
for  this  crnlity  in  a  somewhat  loreign  tone  and  manner,  but 
declared  that  his  errand  required  immediate  despatch.  Then, 
carelessly  throwing  the  reins  to  the  old  man, 

''Priwee,"  he  said,  with  an  easy  air  of  superiority; 
''prithee,  father  grey-beard,  hold  my  nag's  heaid,  lest  I 
stumble  and  break  my  youngster's  skull,  and  thereby  waste 
a  soul  which  may  be  Suable  when  it  is  grown." 

**  What  youngster,  friend  P  I  see  none,"  said  the  old 
man. 

**  Look  here,  then ;  thou  art  old,  but  didst  erer  see  a 
prettier  creature  P"  said  the  cavalier,  lifting  his  doak,  and 
revealing  a  young  child  nestling  asleep  in  its  warmth. 

**  Hast  lieen  m  heayen  ki&apping  cherubs  P"  exclaimed 
&e  oH  man,  g»mg  wifli  admiration  at  the  beauly  of  the  little 
sleeper. 

"  J^ay,  'iaii^  if  all  were  told,  rather  in  t'other  place,"  said 
the  stranger,  drihr.  Sillo,  mUgnon  I  dett  la,  rt;deiU6e  /"  And 
he  dmcked  his  bloomy  cheek  till  the  child  awoke. 

**  And  is  li&is  fair  boy  ^our  sou  P"  said  the  Tower-dweller, 
reoeiying  the  child  somy  in  his  arms. 

''  It  is  not  quite  agreed  whose  son  he  is,  camarado,"  replied 
tiie  trayeller,  springing  deftly  from  his  saddle.  "  But  I  flatter 
myself  'tis  not  impossible.  Mo/rlleu  I  how  a  man's  feet  ache 
aner  a  ten  hours'  ride !  Prithee,  hast  any  comer  in  which  to 
bestow  this  reeking  piece  of  horsdSieshP" 

"  There  is  a  honSel  in  the  next  yard,  whither  I  will  take  it 
when  I  haye  shown  you  to  the  Heutenant ;  but  methinks 
there  is  not  much  fear  of  his  turning  runaway." 

"  19'eyer  trust  a  horse  or  a  woman."  said  the  traveller, 
throwing  the  rein  round  a  projecting  sttincheon.  .  /'  But  now 
he  is  secure ;  give  me  the  child,  and  lead  on,  gaffer." 

The  old  man  complied,  with  a  smile,  and  opening  a  door, 
admitted  them  into  a  small  chamber,  apparently  a  guard- 
room, from  the  military  accoutrements  scattered  about. 
Thence  tiliey  mounted  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs,  and  entered 
a  corridor,  tiie  long  penpectiye  of  which  terminated  in 
massiye  fdding-doors.  The  old  man  made  a  new  effort,  as 
they  went,  to  gratify  his  curiosity  by  inquiidng  if  the  stranger 
came  to  see  any  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Tower ;  and  if  so, 
belike  some  of  those  coimned  as  abettors  in  the  late  popish 
conspiracy  in  Dublin.  The  stranger  merely  re^Hed  that  he 
knew  not  his  errand  till  Sir  John  informed  mm.  The  old 
man  nodded  significantlj^  and  said  no  more  xoitnl  l^ey  Tesj(^<&^ 
the  pcoiil  St  wbiab  he  tapped.     A  tall  lackey  ix^\>^Ti^ 
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appeared,  ezclianged  a  few  words  in  a  whimper,  and  tbe  door 
was  thrown  open.  The  cavalier,  then  dofBng  his  plumed 
hat,  stepped  boldly  forward  into  the  apartment,  making  a 
courtly  reverence  to  Master  Lieutenant  and  his  company. 

It  was  a  large  square  chamber,  with  two  bow-winaows, 
opening  on  the  river,  and  richly  furnished ;  a  table  in  the 
middle  t)eing  set  out  with  much  glitter  and  luxury  of  viands. 
At  this  sat  three  personages.  One,  a  grave  middle-aged 
man,  with  hair  curlmg  in  iron-grey  masses  on  his  shoulders, 
was  evidently  the  lieutenant,  from  a  warder  standing  behind 
his  chair  witn  a  massive  bunch  of  keys.  The  next  was  as 
evident*  his  ffuest ;  a  tall,  well-made  man,  with  a  fat,  large- 
featured  face,  naif-buried  in  a  scented  peruke.  He  had  an 
habitual  smile  on  his  lips,  and  somewhat  weak  but  lively 
eyes.  He  was  dressed  m  the  richest  fashion  of  the  time, 
bedizened  in  velvet,  lace,  and  gold  embroidery,  with  several 
lustrous  rings  on  his  plump  wmte  hands.  The  third  at  table 
was  a  lady  past  her  meridian,  but  with  the  remains  of  great 
beauty,  which  she  had  done  her  best  to  revive  by  all  the 
resources  of  the  toilet,  being  rouged,  patched,  jewelled,  and 
laced  in  profusion.  Moreover,  she  liad  a  voluptuous  cast  of 
features,  and  an  eye  whose  expression  did  not  appear  much 
chastened  by  her  matronly  years  and  station. 

The  two  latter  persons  looked  at  our  traveller  with  some 
curiosity,  and  Sir  John  returned  his  salute  with  a  stare  and  a 
nod. 

"  Well,  sir,  your  peremptory  purpose  with  us,  which  could 
not  wait  till  we  ate  our  strawberries  P"  said  the  lieutenant, 
scrutinizing  his  visitor.  He  perceived  a  face  slightly  marked 
with  the  small-pox,  distinguished  by  a  very  resolute  and 
audacious  es^ession,  and  a  profusion  of  light  mustaches 
and  beard.  Mis  eye  fell  then  on  the  boy,  who  seemed  about 
four  or  five  years  old,  and  who  stood  j^ing  at  him  with  a 
fine  startled  eye,  as  if  in  wonder.  The  child's  figure  was 
slight,  but  tall  for  his  a^e,  his  complexion  extremely  fair,  and 
features  so  beautiful,  mat  it  was  hardly  possible  to  look  at 
him  without  interest.  His  hair  was  long,  and  curled  in  brown 
ringlets  down  his  back.  He  was  dressed  in  a  very  rustic  style, 
in*  a  short  coat  of  grey  fustian,  yellow  stockings,  and  a  wide- 
brimmed  hat,  bucHea  with  a  leaden  clasp. 

"  Please  your  honour,  my  purpose  is  best  explained  in  this 
paper,"  said  the  traveller,  in  reply  to  Sir  JoWs  question. 
The  lieutenant  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  seal,  and  took  ilie 
letter  with  a  very  important  "a-hem!"  Then  carefully 
cutting  the  silk  string,  he  opened  the  paper,  and  read  the 
4x>ntent8  wititi  a  grave  and  thougbtM  brow.    Meanwhile  the 
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frenileinan  at  table  played  with  the  taasel  of  his  doublet,  and 
the  lieutenant's  wife  took  a  deliberate  suxvej  of  the  traveller's 
person  and  equipments. 

**  Come  hither,  man/'  said  Sir  John,  walking  to  one  of  the 
windows ;  "  I  must  guage  you  a  little,  to  see  you  have  no 
smuggled  goods  in  your  hold.  Know  you  the  contents  of 
this  rescript  P" 

"  Thus  far,"  replied  the  traveller,  q^uietly,  sustaining  the 
lieutenant's  scrutmizing  look.  **  It  is  an  order  from  his 
majesly  to  admit  your  honour's  poor  servant,  one  Claude 
Duval,  gentleman  of  the  body  to  the  Lord  Aumerle,  to  his 
lordship's  presence,  now  connned  in  the  Tower  on  charge  of 
treason,  and  of  concern  in  the  late  attempt  to  seize  on  the 
castle  of  Dublin.  Your  honour  will  judge  if  my  story 
tallies  r 

"  VeiT  exactly  well.  Your  name,  you  say,  is  Claude 
Duval  P'  said  Sir  John,  smoothing  his  lieard,  with  a  musing 
countenance. 

"  So  I  have  heard  these  thirty  years." 

"  Valet  to  Merryn,  Lord  Aumerle  P" 

"  Grentleman  of  the  body  to  the  Earl  Aumerle,"  said  the 
traveller,  with  dignity. 

«  And  this  child  P"  inquired  Sir  John.  "  The  order  of 
council  says  nothing  of  him.  What  is  he,  and  why  is  he 
hereP" 

"  Methou^ht  your  honour  would  not  refuse  so  poor  a  com- 
fort to  a  prisoner  as  to  see  his  only  child,"  said  Claude, 
insinuatingly ;  '*  so  I  made  bold  to  bring  him  on  my  own 
lesponsibiBty." 

'*  You  thought  wrong  then,  sirrah,"  said  the  lieutenant, 
sternly.  "  Mine  orders  are  positive.  The  earl  is  confined  on 
a  charge  affecting  his  head ;  and  I  did  never  hear  that  he 
had  a  son." 

"  Not  by  his  lady,  monseigneur,"  said  Claude,  eagerly ; 
"  and  therefore  have  I  brought  him  secretly.  I  do  beseech 
you,  sir,  deny  not  my  lord  the  only  pleasure  he  shall  probably 
taste  a^ain  on  this  earth !" 

"  His  natural  son,  say  you  P"  said  the  lieutenant,  hesi- 
latinghr.  "  Troth,  he  is  like  him  enouffh.  What  say  you, 
my  laifyP"  he  added,  abruptbr  stepping  oack  into  the  cham- 
W,  and  addressing  his  wife,  who  seemed  engaged  in  an 
interesting  conversation  with  the  cavalier  at  table,  who  was 
leaning  amorously  towards  her  on  his  elbow. 

"  ^w  say  I,  Sir  JohnP  Troth,  if  it  be  on  the  article  of 
your  breeding,  I  must  needs  say  'tis  country -taugiafc  \o\e«xe 
your  guest  ao  long  with  an  empty  goblet,"  replied  \ke  \bA^ 
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with  a  smile  at  her  ffoest,  who  coloured,  smiled  too,  and 
arranged  his  laoe  frill. 

"  Kay,  I  but  asked  you  if  you  marked  the  hkeuess  between 
my  Lord  Aumerle  and  this  unlawful  cub  of  his  P'*  said  the 
lieutenant,  biting  his  hp. 

"  My  Lord  Aumerle  is  a  man  of  a  most  noble  and  courtly 
presence,"  replied  the  lady,  carelessly  glancing  at  the  boy. 
*'  Good  truth  1  there  is  resemblance  enough  to  make  out  a 
case  before  any  justice  in  the  land ;  but  we  child  is  fairer, 
and  hath  a  memer  eye.    How  deem  you,  Mr.  Pepys  P" 

**  I  never  saw  his  lordship  but  once,  and  then  for  a  moment 
ihrouffh  an  iron  grating,"  replied  the  gentleman. 

**  Oh,  fie,  Mr.  Pepys !  I  warrant  me  you  have  seen  him 
oft  enough  at  the  Queen's  popish  chapel,  whither  they  say 
you  are  not  so  unfirequent  a  visitor  as  suits  the  times,"  replied 
the  flEur  hostess,  with  a  significant  smile. 

"  Good  faith,  lady,  'tis  a  false  report  of  mine  enemies," 
said  Mr.  Pepys,  eagerly;  when  Sir  John  interrupted  hiin, 
somewhat  rudely — 

"  Well,  well,  Monsieur  Deville,  or  Duval,  or  what's  your 
name  P  we  will  indulge  the  earl  in  this  matter  for  once. 
Mark  you,  for  once.  Where  is  the  man  who  came  with  you  P 
Oh,  Edwards,"  he  said,  as  the  old  man  emerged  from  a  gilded 
screen ;  **  take  the  keys  of  Lord  Aumerle's  apartment,  and 
^de  this  gentleman  to  his  presence.  Lock  them  up  together 
for  an  hour — ^no  longer." 

''Alone,  your  honour P"  said  Edwards,  with  a  dubious 
glance. 

"Yes,  alone.  Wherefore  not P"  replied  Sir  John,  with  a 
sharp  glance  at  his  wife.  "  The  order  is  so  worded.  An' 
they  were  fox  and  goose,  they  were  ill  left  together  for  an 
instant." 

"Bring  the  child  hither,  Master  Duval,"  said  the  lady, 
with  a  ti^  smile  at  this  last  observation.  "  I  would  give  him 
some  fruit  and  a  fairy-like  tasse  of  sherris,  if  his  rustical  poll 
can  bear  such  unwont  luxury." 

"  And  merrily  too,"  said  Claude.  "  And  if  the  goblet  were 
a  thought  deeper,  I  would  humbly  crave  leave  to  drink  so 
fair  a  lady's  heiBllh." 

"  Thou  art  a  bold  companion.  Mend,"  said  Sir  John,  with  a 
glance  fuU  of  suspicion. 

"  Thou  shalt  have  it,  for  the  valour  of  asking,"  pursued  the 
lady,  with  a  spiteM  snule  at  her  husband.  "  Mr.  ^epys,  pray 
you  fill  that  tankard  with  the  Burgundy  at  your  elbow,  and 
give  it  this  good  varlet,  to  drink  our  health." 

I2i0  cavahei  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  Sir  John,  throwing 
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himself  into  his  ann«>chAir,  began  eracldng  nnts  and  Immming 
a  tone,  affecting  to  look  with  indifference  on  the  river, 
dande,  meanwhile,  took  his  ^blet  witii  a  profnsion  of 
French  acknowledgmente,  and  ^edging  the  lady-lientenant's 
health,  drained  it  to  the  dr^.  The  boy  miitated  hirn 
directlr,  and  as  if  oonscioas  of  the  mimiczy,  landed  as  he  set 
down  nis  little  glass,  with  a  smack  of  ihe  Hps  which  feebly 
echoed  DtLval's.  He  accepted  a  bunch  of  grapes  from  the 
la^  with  the  same  frankness,  but  Ihe  Heutentnant,  as  if 
weary  of  the  scene,  abrupdy  desired  Edwards  to  lead  the 
way.  Glaade  took  the  boy  in  his  arms,  where  he  was  kissed 
by  the  fair  hostess  herself;  wiHi  many  commendations  of  his 
beaaty.  Edwaids  received  the  bunch  of  keys  frcnoi  the  war- 
der, and  escorted  them  out,  Claude  bowing  rather  to  the  lady 
tiban  to  hop  potent  lord,  as  he  made  his  exit. 

"  Many,  Mr.  Pepys,  and  a  very  proper  man  of  his  calling," 
said  Uie  lady. 

**  fWth,  madam,  he  hath  rogue  as  phunly  lurking  in  his 
^e  as  any  fellow  I  know  xmnanged,  replied  the  cavalier, 
who  was  carefully  peeling  an  apple.  "  But  now  let  me  offer 
yoov  ladyship  a  sweet  sample  of  the  same  rich  fruit  which 
tempted  Madam  Eve— goocl  troth,  a  love-apple !" 

''This  Claude  Duval  will  as  certiunly  come  to  the  rope  as 
his  master  to  the  axe,"  said  Sir  John,  rising,  and  walking 
hasialy  up  and  down,  *'  He  hath '  gallows-bird  'labelled  on  his 
fixrehead." 

"  Many,  then  it  will  be  for  some  offence  that  hath  full  as 
much  mirth  as  mischief  in  it»  replied  his  gay  wife.  "  What 
say  you,  Mr.  Pepys  P" 

"  !Bnt  is  it  assured  my  Lord  Aumerle  will  come  to  the 
block  P"  said  Mr.  Pepys,  making  no  r^ly  but  an  expressive 
smile. 

**  No  doubt,  as  soon  as  the  Londcmers  need  a  victun,  or  the 
court  a  peace-offering,"  replied  Sir  John.  **  He  hath  three 
potent  enemies — ^his  religion,  his  wife,  and  himself." 

**  His  wife !"  echoed  ]^PY8>  with  great  incredulity,  as  if  the 
tfaingwere  totally  impossible. 

"  Yes,  sir,— lus  wife,"  said  the  lieutenant,  gloomyy.  "  The 
bitterest  enemy  a  man  has  oft  lies  in  his  bosom.  Tney  have 
been  separatea  these  several  years ;  scarce  one  year  married, 
ere  mademi  doped  with  that  ]^flL?ate,  my  Lord  Howard  of 
Eskricke.  But,  heaven  be  praised  f  he  is  as  poor  as  a  rat  or 
a  cavalier,  and  they  are  suf&ring  bitter  poverty." 

"  Better  is  a  fast  in  love  tlum  a  feaist  in  hate,"  said  the 
lady,  with  a  gay  glance  at  Mr.  Pepys.    "  But  1  never  ^i"&«5^ 
till  now  abe  Sad  such  cause  for  her  hatred  as  ttas  iaivr  c^i^i^ 
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would  seem  to  witness ;  I  always  thooglit  he  loved  her  most 
unmeasuredly.  However,  if  tms  accusatioii  of  the  villanouB 
Irish  traitor,  Blood,  prove  founded — the  axe  will  rid  her  not 
only  of  a  man  she  abhors,  but  make  her  the  richest  woman  in 
England.  She  is  his  cousin,  Mr.  Fepys,  and  heir  to  his  title 
ana  vast  possessions,  he  having  no  laTnul  issue." 

"  Grood  Lord ! — ^and  who  knows — ^majrhap  she  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it  all  V*  said  Pepys,  turning  up  his  eyes.  "  Good  lack, 
the  wickedness  of  women !  (craving  your  ladyship's  pardon). 
— ^But  perchance  the  poor  earl  may  be  as  innocent  as  myself. 
From  all  that  I  hear,  he  has  only  his  popish  rehgion,  a  wicked 
woman,  «nd  the  mad  fury  of  the  rabble  against  him." 

"Enough  and  to  spare  to  bring  him  to  the  sawdust,"  said 
Sir  John. 

«  Marry,  the  earl  is  too  obstinate,"  replied  the  lady ;  "  he 
hath  ever  re^ed  to  divorce  his  wife,  though  she  swears  she 
will  die  sooner  than  return  to  him.  They  say  she  was  forced 
to  many  him,  too,  by  her  old  savage  of  a  father,  and  Howard, 
I  know,  was  her  first  love ;  and  first  or  second  loves  are  very 
hard  to  root  out,  Mr.  Fepys. — ^But,  good  lack !  now  I  remem- 
ber, I  promised  to  show  you  my  Italian  violets  on  the  south 
terrace.  Prithee,  Sir  John,  will  you  go  with  us  P" 
-  "Kav,  wife,  I  must  take  my  rounds — you  know  it  is  the 
hour,"  he  replied,  with  affected  cheerfulness ;  "  I  dare  triist 
Mr.  Fepys  with  your  ladyship,  though  the  times  are  not  so 
virtuous  that  a  man  should  trust  his  own  brother— but  Mr. 
Fepys  is  married,  and  I  could  avenge  me — ^ha !  ha !  ha !" 

''Ha !  ha !  ha !"  echoed  the  guest,  rising,  and  with  courtly 
grace  assisting  the  lady  to  put  on  her  manue  and  hood.  '*  But 
that  were  a  poor  revenge.  Sir  John,  seeing  how  marveUously 
your  lady  hath  the  advantage  of  mine  in  beauty !" 

Then  offering  his  arm  with  a  deep  bow,  and  carrying  his 
plumed  hat  in  his  hand,  Mr.  Fepys  stepped  forth  mto  the 
corridpr,  with  my  lady-Heutenant  s  white  nand  reposing  on 
his  velvet  sleeve. 

Sir  John  looked  after  them  for  a  moment,  shaking  his  fist 
with  affected  playfulness,  and  then  threw  himself  mto  his 
chair,  with  a  deep  sigh,  when  his  eye  suddenly  encountered  , 
the  motionless  figure  of  the  warder  behind.  He  instantly 
attempted  to  sin^,  but  with  such  bad  success  that,  annoyed  at 
his  own  failure,  ne  beean  to  rate  the  fellow  for  a  lazy,  loiter- 
ing, prying  rascal ;  and  having  commanded  him  to  remove  the 
viands,  he  left  the  apartment,  ostensibly  to.  perform  his  duties 
in  the  fortress,  but  m  reality  to  steal  alonff  the  corridor  to  a 
narrow  window  which  overlooked  the  sautn  terrace. 
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DuYiL,  meanwhile,  followed  his  conductor  through,  a  series 
of  passages  and  gloomy  apartments,  into  a  narrow  base- 
ment-floor, where  Edwards  paused  to  point  out  some  low 
planks  under  a  little  staircase,  which  they  were  about  to 
ascend.    Here,  he  said,  were  discovered  the  bones  of  Edward 
V.  and  the  young  Duke  of  York,  murdered  by  their  xmcle 
Orookback.    He  added,  that  the  Lord  Aumene  wais  lodged 
in  Ihe  suite  Wboye,  and  that  the  building  in  which  they  stood 
was  called  the  Bloody  Tower,  from  the  many  sanguinary 
deeds  which  had  been  wrought  in  it. 

Ascending  the  little  staircase,  Edwards  unlocked  an  iron 
door,  secuiid  by  many  bolts  and  a  massive  chain,  which  ad- 
mitted them  to  a  small  dark  chamber,  scantily  tonished, 
overiookine  a  courtyard  below.  There  was  another  door^ 
opposite,  uightly  ajar,  to  which  the  old  man  crossed  and 
knocked.  No  answer  was  returned,  and  motioning  his  com-^ 
paniolls  to  follow,  he  opened  it  and  walked  boldly  in,  ob- 
serving that  ceremonies  were  for  courts,  not  prisons.  A  some- 
what unexpected  siffht,  however,  induced  him  to  pause  and 
sink  his  voice  into  a  lower  key. 

The  chamber  in  which  they  found  themselves  was  large,  but 
exceedingly  gloomy,  being  lighted  only  by  a  high  barred  win- 
dow, throu£^h  whicli  the  evemng  sun  fell  slantingly,  and  threw 
all  objects  but  those  it  touched  into  deep  shadow.    Beneath 
this  hght  stood  a  desk,  on  which  were  a  silver  crucifix,  a  mas- 
sive candelabrum,  and  writing  materials  scattered  about.    At 
the  iablOf  half  concealed  in  a  huge  arm-chair,  sat  a  stately 
form,  his  head  supported  on  his  hand,  and  apparently  so  lost 
in  meditation,  that  he  noticed  neither  the  Knock  nor  the 
entrance  of  his  visitors.    He  was  dressed  in  black  velvet, 
trimmed  with  glittering  jet  ornaments,  as  if  in  mourning ;  and 
a  pointed  hat,  lYmg  beside  him  on  the  desk',  drooped  heavilT 
with  plumes  of  the  same  funereal  colour.    His  nair,  which 
was  grizzled  over  with  premature  old  age,  had  once  been 
glossy  black,  as  his  beard  and  mustaches  still  were.    The- 
hght  fell  full  upon  his  faee,  and  revealed  features  peculiarly 
liandsome,  but  marked  by  an  expression  of  deep  melancholy, 
and  pale  even  to  ehastliness.   His  eyes,  which  were  stretched 
Ttpwards,  were  of  a  fine  intellectual  blue,  but  though  turned 
in  earnest  gaze  on  the  iron  bars,  it  seemed  as  i£  tne\t  ^etise 
WIS  lost  m  Hbongbt    He  had  eridently  been  writang  «i.  "^^^cc 
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which  lay  before  him,  for  he  still  held  the  pen  inliis  hand, 
and  appeared  to  be  ruminating  on  what  he  had  written. 

The  apartment  was  ^imifihed  in  the  taste  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  with  the  massive  chairs  and  immoveable  tables  in 
which  our  ancestors  delighted,  and  the  walls  were  hungwith 
curious  tapestry,  representing  the  fortunes  of  Esther.  There 
was  a  door  open  communicating  witih  another  chamber,  in 
which  appeared  a  lofty  bed  hung  with  crimsixi  damask  ridily 
embroidsred.  This  cliamber  was  lighted  by  a  barred  window, 
looking  on  hu£e  battJements  and  rtxxfs  of  hSouses,  sloping  down 
to  the  river  edge,  which  glittered  beyond. 

"Mj  lord,"  said  Edwiffds,  "  here  is  one  of  your  servants, 
who,  I  hope,  brings  you  news  of  better  cheer  than  you  are 
wont  to  hear." 

The  prisoner  started  &om  his  thoiightfdl  attitude ;  and  in 
the  first  surprise,  laid  his  hand  where  lus  sword  should  have 
been ;  but  recollecting  himself  instantly,  he  smiled  and  said, 
in  a  tone  of  satisfiujtion, 

''  Is  it  thou,  old  Talbot  P-*I  am  glad  to  see  thee  weU,  for, 
i'faith,  though  art  honester,  as  the  world  goes,  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  unhanged.  What  sav  you  P— who  is  so  unmind- 
M  of  himself  as  to  remember  me  r ' 

"Your  Mthful  servant,  Claude  Duval,"  ezdaimed  the 
traveller,  throwing  himself  on  his  knee,  and  bursting  into 
tears,  as  he  kissed  the  earl's  hand,  extended  to  raise  him. 

«  My  good  Duval  I — you  have  let  no  srass  grow  under  your 
horse's  l^fs,"  said  the  prisoner,  eageny.  "  fiut  where  is  my 
— ^where  is  the  child  P" 

"  This  is  little^  Mervyn,  my  lord,"  said  Claude,  stepping 
aside,  and  disclosing  the  boy,  who  was  dinging  to  his  cloak, 
and  gazing  roimd  with  visible  terror. 

''  'lis  a  lovely  thing — ^I  did  never  see  Italian  cherub  thai 
matched  him  in  beau^ !"  said  the  ead,  his  marble  complexion 
brightening, with  a  deep  glow.  "  Come  hither,  child — ^I  will 
not  harm  mee." 

"  Go,  Mervyn — what !  art  a&aid  of  the  noble  gentleman  P" 
fiaid  Claude,  taking  the  reluctant  hand  of  the  child,  who  slunk 
back. 

''  Ko,  I  am  not  a&aid  of  the  gentleman— but  what  is  that 
black  thing  on  tiie  table  P"  said  the  boy,  pointing  to  the  earl's 
hat. 

"  Tut,  it  is  gone,"  said  Aumerle,  throwing  it  aside.  "  Give 
me  ^y  hand,  Mervyn — ^tell  me,  didst  ever  see  me  ere  now  P*' 

"  Yes — once,  when  I  was  a  naughty  boy,  and  dreamed  a 
wicked  dream,  nurse  said,"  replied  the  boy. 

^^JFaiHh,  he  remembers  your  lordship's  secret  visit  in  Com- 
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wall,  when  you  saw  him  by  torchlight,  as  he  slept  in  his 
crih"  said  CLinde. 

*'  Yes,  and  you  kissed  me,  and  your  lips  were  so  hot — ^like 
fire,"  continued  the  child,  nevertheless  putting  his  hand  in 
the  earl's.  ''  But  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  because  nurse  said, 
you  lored  me,  although  you  hated  me." 

"  She  told  thee  truly,  child,  albeit  so  quaintly,"  said  the 
priBoner.  putting  bwk  the  boy's  feir  hair,  and  gazmg  at  him 
with  deep  and  sorrowM  earnestness,  "  Look  here,  Duyal  !^ 
gee  you  uiese  sparkling  eyes  and  p^ect  mouth?  These  be 
the  gifts  of  his  beautiful  oad  mother ;  Gk>d  grant  he  match 
her  not  in  wickedness  as  in  beauty !" 

*'  Amen,  my  lord  1"  echoed  Claude.  "  But  I  did  just  leave 
the  lieutenant  and  his  company,  marvelling  at  his  dose  re- 
semblaace  to  your  lordshi]^.  in  truth,  my  dearest  master — 
not  to  quarrel  with  your  opmions  on  the  mattar — ^he  is  as  like 
you  as  ever  son  to  father  ^--but  for  all  that,  I  say  not  that  he 
IS  your  son." 

*'  Duval,"  said  the  earl,  with  much  apparent  agitation,  *'  in 
truOi,  mine  own  opinions  have  undergone  a  str^e  revolu- 
lion.  Good  Master  Edwards,  have  you,  perchance,  license  to 
leave  us  some  brief  moments  alone  P 

*'  An  hour,  my  lord,"  replied  the  old  man,  colouring,  and 
starting  from  the  attitude  of  extreme  curiosity  in  which  he 
was  listening. 

*'  For  BO  much  then  we  excuse  vour  kind  attendance,  old 
Talbot,"  said  the  earl,  gently ;  ana  the  keeper  of  the  regalia 
vanished,  with  some  appearance  of  confusion. 

"  The  old  man  hath  his  faults,  like  all  human  excellence," 
said  Aumerle,  smiling  placidly  after  his  jailer ;  "  among  the 
rest,  unbounded  curiosity  and  credulity,  which  are  usual  com- 
panions ;  but  he  hath  served  me,  and  his  son  is  to  render  me 
some  good  for  much  which  I  did  him  formerly." 

"But,  my  lord,"  said  Duval,  anxiously,  "methought  you 
spoke  of  some  alteration  in  your  opinions  concerning  your— 

"  Else  deem  you  I  should  be  seized  with  this  dread  for  his 
safety  P"  said  the  earl.  "  If  I  still  believed  the — ^the  tale — 
Fbat  should  I  fear  for  his  life  from  that  devilish  pairP 
Claude,  I  have  learned  that  which — thou  knowest  how  my 

rr  broken  heart  did  ever  ding,  even  when  most  deceived 
^   those  hideous  forgeries,  to  that  strong  instinct  which 
t»ight  me  that  every  £op  in  his  sweet  veins  flowed  £rom  this  . 
hea^  which,  even  in  its  wildest  madness,  doted  on  him.  Yet, 
who  could  have  thought  such  unnatural  perE.dy  co\M.\^^m 
woman  P   tha*  a  human  mother  could  rage  mox©  erws?^^ 
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against  Her  offspring  than  a  famisEed  she-wolf  P  'Tis  horrible 
but  to  dream  such  horrors — yet  they  are !  Heaven  for^ve 
me  the  injury  my  infatuated  credulity  has  already  done  mee, 
my  blessed  cnila !  ** 

And  yrith  tears  gushing  in  quick  drops  from  his  eyes, 
Aumerle  clasped  the  boy  in  his  arms,  and  passionately  kissed 
him — an  operation  to  wnich  he  submitted  m  silent  wonder. 

"  Our  Lady  be  praised  for  this !"  said  Claude,  brushing  the 

.  dew  from  his  own  Hds,  which  sprang  in  spite  of  his  enorts. 

"  Yet,  by  her  sweet  name !  if  ever  I  doxibted  that  Master 

Mervyn  was  yours,  eveiy  inch  of  him,  may  I  lack  her  aid 

when  I  need  it  most ! " 

"  Thou  didst  ever  reason  with  my  madness  as  with  a  stormy 
sea,"  said  the  prisoner,  more  cahnly.  "  But  for  that,  and 
much  more,  Claude,  if  I  live,  I  will  prove  a  grateful  debtor.** 

The  earl  continued  silent  for  some  minutes,  gazing  intentl}*' 
at  the  child.  "  Duval,"  he  said  at  length,  wim  a  sigh,  '*  but 
for  one  little  erain  of  doubt,  how  nectarous  were  tms  cup  of 
joy !  to  feel  me  assurance  that  my  ancestors*  glories  would 
yet  survive  in  this^beautifrQ  and  noble  form  when  mine  is 
laid  for  ever  low  I — ^But  at  present  I  have  no  time  for  tears, 
albeit  of  joy.  Claude,  I  thmk— I  am  sure  I  may  confide  in 
theeP" 

"  To  the  last  drop  of  my  blood,  dearest  master !" 

"  Well  then,  I  will  tell  thee,"  said  the  prisoner,  glancing 
cautiously  around.  "  My  life  is  in  great  jeopardy — ^indeed,  I 
am  well  persuaded  I  shaJl  never  leave  tnese  walls  alive,  not 
even  to  play  a  part  on  Traitors*  Green ;  but  if  my  son  were 
safe,  death  has  no  terrors  to  me.  I  fear  Duval — ^i  fear — nay, 
I  know,  that  neither  his  mother  nor  her  paramour  would  hesi- 
tate to  shed  even  his  blood,  if  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
secure  their  inheritance  from  me.*' 

"  But  is  it  possible,  my  lord,  the^  can  carry  their  wickedness 
to  such  damnable  excess  as  to  bring  you  to  the  block  on  a 
charge  of  which  they  know  your  innocence  P  " 

"i  Imow  not,  Duval!  They  have  good  witnesses — men 
accustomed  to  sell  the  blood  or  innocence.  The  king  loves 
me  not — ^the  populace  hate  the  mere  sound  of  my  name.  Did 
not  Dr.  Tongue  preach  against  me  in  St.  Mary's,  on  the 
Armada  day,  calling  me  the  bloodthirsty  Papist,  who  only 
wanted  power  to  be  the  Haman  of  this  generation  of  Israel  P 
And  Claude,"  continued  the  prisoner,  turning  still  paler, 
"  know  you  not  that  the  chief  nerjurer  against  me  is  that 
murderous  villain.  Colonel  BlooaP  He  hates  and  fears  me 
too  much  to  leave  this  work  half  done !" 
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"  He  was  well  named  the  Irish  Judas !"  exclaimed  Claude» 
"But,  my  lord,  give  not  wa^  to  such  bloomy  forebocUn^s " 

**  Tut,  Duval !  'tis  not  K>r  myself  I  fear,"  said  tne  earl, 
hastily.  **  life  hath  but  few  temptations  left  for  me ;  my 
sun  hath  gone  down  at  noonday,  and  left  all  darkness.  I  say 
not  that  I  desire  to  die,  for  1  would  fain  live  to  restore  my 
son  to  his  rank  and  name :  but  if  that  may  not  be — ^but  a? aiix 
I  will  not  indulge  in  these  sad  thoughts.  Why,  as  mou 
sayest,  all  may  yet  be  well ;  the  kin^  hath  aceeaed  to  my 
earnest  prater,  and  erants  me  an  audience  to-morrow  in  this 
dungeon  oi  mine,  umess  my  enemies  should  meantime  learn 
the  secret  and  baffle  me ;  which  I  fear  not,  for  it  is  confided 
to  one  man  only,  my  dearest  friend,  whose  importunities 
wrung  this  from  the  king.  You  have  heard  me  speak  of 
Colonel  Sydney — alas !  and  he  departed  this  mom  to  Den- 
mark?" 

"  But,  my  lord,  what  good  do  you  anticipate  from *' 

"listen,  Claude,"  interrupted  th^  earl,  drawing  a  paper 
from  his  doublet,  his  eyes  flashing  suddenly  with  excitement. 
''I  hold  here  a  document  wMch  will  go  far  to  clear  me  in  his 
royal  eyes,  and  will  restore  my  son  to  all  his  rights.  Careless 
as  he  is,  the  king  loves  no  injustice  which  he  commits  not 
himself.  If  I  live,  this  shall  be  done, — ^if  not,  my  son  will 
survive  to  avenge  me." 

*'  But,  my  dear  lord,  surely  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend 
personal  violence  P  "  said  Claude,  shuddering. 

"  You  little  know  what  sort  of  hounds  are  on  my  track," 
replied  the  prisoner,  with  an  anxious  glance  around  the 
duunber.  "My  enemies  have  committed  themselves  too 
deeply,  and  like  murderers  after  the  first  blow  is  struck,  they 
dare  not  let  me  live.  Who  knows  what  secrets  this  tapestry 
veils  P  Troth,  Duval,  these  walls  could  tell  many  a  fearful 
tale,  if  they  had  tongues  to  speak.  I  have  sounded  them 
about,  and  they  give  many  a  hollow  answer.  But  no  matter. 
If  they  come  not  upon  me  in  my  sleep,  they  shall  not  find  it 
woman's  work !  My  good  Claude,  it  is  not  their  policy  to 
have  me  die  a  traitor's  death,  for  then  the  rich  inheritance 
they  hope  to  possess  would  be  all  forfeit  to  the  crown ;  yet, 
wherefore  they  have  involved  me  in  this  Irish  conspiracy,  and 
bribed  Blood  to  include  me  in  the  general  accusation,  puzzles 
my  judgment." 

"Mayhap  they  de^nd  on  their  favour  with  the  king  to  bar 
the  confiscation,  said  Duval,  anxious  to  dissipate  the  still 
more  fearful  alternative.  ^ 

It  may  be  so;    and  the  belief  comforts  me"  m^  ^e 
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prisoner,  calmly.  "  And  now,  listen  to  me  with  attention, 
DuYal,  for  wliat  I  say  mxist  be  registered  clearly  in  your 
memoir.  Doubtless  yon  were  surprised  at  the  hot  iiaste  with 
which  I  sent  you  to  Dims  this  child  fiom  Wales  to  visit  me 
in  my  durance — I,  unto  wnom  his  very  pres^ice  once  infused 
horror,  though  lovinff  him  dearer  than  mine  eyes;<^n  ihis 
resembling  &e  poor  dog-bitten  wretch  who  thirsts  unto  death, 
yet  agonizes  at  the  sight  of  water.  Listen,  then,  to  the  con- 
tents of  this  paper,  which  I  may  well  call  my  sahration,  though 
thou  wilt  marvel  ^vdien  I  tell  mee  'tis  a  letter  from  my  wife, 
brought  at  her  oommand  by  no  more  welcome  messenger 
than  Blood  himself;  and  this  I  mean  to  show  to  the  king> 
and  none  shall  deprive  me  of  it  but  with  my  life." 

The  «aii  continued  opening  a  paper  as  he  spoke,  and  little 
Mervyn,  who  had  now  got  over  his  panic,  sat  on  his  knee  as 
he  read  it,  playing  with  a  jewelled  miniature  which  hung  on 
his  breast.  I&cited  as  he  evidently  was,  Aumerle  read  in  a 
deep,  stifled  undertone^  as  if  he  feaim  that  its  contents  might 
reach  some  listener,  though  there  seemed  Httle  cause  for  ap- 
prehension, as  they  hadli^d  Talbot  bolting  three  doors  after 
nim  as  he  rel^red.  The  ccmtents  ran  thus,  slightly  broken  by 
the  earrs  comments. 

"  My  Lord  Aumerle !  (for  it  is  thus,  Claude,  that  my  affec- 
tionate and  faithful  wife  addresses  her  imprisoned  husband),^ 
my  Lord  Aumerle ! 

''It  is  with  extreme  pain,  and  much  doubt  of  my  own 
judgment,  that  I  write  to  you  once  more,  and  for  me  last 
time :  but  I  am  overruled  oy  those  who  have  a  right  to 
exact  this  complaisance  from  me.  (Ha,  truly  I  the  villain, 
Howard, — or  honest  Master  Blood  P)  I  write  not,  my  lord, 
to  deny  that,  in  the  world's  eye,  you  are  a  deeply-wronged 
man,  and  I  your  wronger ;  how  far  with  justice  so  judged, 
your  own  heart  better  knows— you,  who,  aided  by  a  father 
whose  cruelty  I  dare  no  longer  accuse  to  that  tribunal  before 
which  he  has  appeared,  tore  me  frrom  the  arms  of  the  only 
man  I  ever  loved,  to  fill  a  loathed  place  in  yours.  Neither  do 
I  write  to  insult  your  misfortunes  in  this  that  I,  so  injured 
hy  you,  am  now  we  arbitrix  of  your  fiite  almost  as  certoinly 
as  fate  herself— -and  you  know  if  you  have  deserved  mucn 
moderation  from  me.  I  do,  indeed,  most  solemnly  avow 
before  Grod,  and  would  before  men,  but  that  other  considera- 
tions pluck  me  back,  that  I  did  ever  hate  you,  and  shall  to 
my  dying  day  and  hour.  Why  would  you  still  hold  a  woman 
m  your  dkains  who  abhors  the  mere  sound  of  your  name  P ' 
JBa^,  in  tmiih,  I  write  to  resume  the  proposal  which  I  made- 
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yoa  oft  before,  as  well  as  on  Monday  se'nnight,  by  my  Mend, 
Colonel  Blood.  And  these  tenns  I  offer  yon  again,  very 
earnestly  praying  you  to  regard  your  life  and  honour  better 
than  to  reject  them. 

"You  know  well  (uot  to  speak  indiscreetly)  that  it  is  in  my 
power  either  to  wxtbdraw  the  charge  on  whidb.  you  are  a  dole- 
nil  prisoner,  or  to  pvess  it  on  to  its  bloodiest  consequence. 
You  know  with  what  passion  my  Lord  Howard  and  1  desire 
to  remote  all  blame  fiK>m  our  liie  by  a  public  marriage,  that 
oar  child  maynot  be  bom  also  with  reason  to  curse  your 
obstinfley ;  and  this  may  not  be  without  the  church's  divorce 
between  us  two,  which  hath  long  been  in  heart  and  person. 
You  know,  too,  that  my  Lord  Howard  is  not  rich,  and  I  would 
not  brinff  him  beggary  as  well  as  so  much  trouble ;  therefore, 
I  made  uiose  terms  which,  methinks,  are  as  fair  and  equitable 
as  reason  can  deyise.  You  are  not  now  to  leam  that  I  am  heir 
to  your  title  and  jrich  earldom,  if  you  leaye  no  lawful  issue, 
which  you  will  not — ^if  you  force  me  to  confirm  by  public  de- 
claration what  I  have  already  affirmed  concerning  the  child, 
Eeginald.    I  am  now,  however,  willing  to  confess  that  he  is 
your  lawM  son  and  heir  (as  Heaven  witness,  so  he  is !),  and 
to  suffer  his  inheritance,  albeit  I  love  him  not  (which  is  a 
fiiir  proof  he  is  none  of  my  Lord  Howard's,  as  I  feigned,  to 
madden  you,  and  avenge  me),  on  conditions  which  1  herein- 
after name. 

"Firstly:  that  you  join  with  me  to  obtain  a  divorce,  on 
grounds  of  disagreement  in  religion,  and  the  compulsion  used 
against  me,  which,  as  is  just,  you  must  avow. 

"  Secondly:  that  you  settle  half  the  rental  of  your  estates 
upon  me  during  your  lifetime,  and  the  manor  of  Mervyn  in 
perpetual ;  also,  that  you  charge  your  son's  succession  with 
an  annual  payment  (in  case  I  survive  you)  of  five  thousand 
moidores  in  eold,  Paris  weight,  which  is  ozdy  an  addition  of 
one  thousand  livres  on  the  jointure  settled  on  me  at  our 
marriage. 

"  These  terms  being  satisfactorily  complied  with,  I  will 
withdraw,  annul,  and  disavow,  if  you  will  so,  in  legal  form, 
aU  that  I  have  done  and  said  tending  to  the  opinion  of  your 
son's  ille^tlmacy,  and  I  will  public^  acknowledge  him  the 
true  and  lawful  neir  to  your  estate,  blood,  and  di^ty. 

"  Otherwise,  though  it  were  to  cover  myself  with  ignominy 
to  the  day  of  doom  itself,  I  will  proclaim  you  a  dishonoured 
wretch,  and  your  son  a  bastard,  before  the  peers  of  England, 
and  demand  the  inheritance  which  (from  your  sickly  aspect), 
methinks  I  shall  not  wait  for  long,  unless  you  are  BOOTi\e\i  cro^ 
of  your  dojoQon  to  the  G^ee  air. 
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"  These,  from  the  injured  woman  whose  greatest  sorrow  is, 
that  she  is  obliged  to  sign  herself  your  lor£hip's  wife, 

"Elbjlnob  Auhxble." 

"  Dural/'  said  the  earl,  gaspingly,  as  he  concluded,  "  now 
tell  me,  in  good  £Etith,  what  think  you  of  this  lady  ?  " 

"In  good  faith,  then,  my  lord,"  renlied  Claude,  *'your 
lady  ham  even  as  black  a  soul  as  she  hatn  fair  body,  and  me- 
thinks  that  rivals  the  angels.    But  what  answer  sent  you  P" 

*'  Canst  ask,  Claude  P  "  said  the  prisoner,  sharply.  "  What 
answer  but  that  which  I  returned  to  all  former  uireats  and 
persuasions,  and  which  shall  be  my  latest  word,  whether  on 
the  scaffold,  or  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mad  populace,  or 
struggling  beneatihthe  murderer's  Imife — ^neyer,  never !  They 
shall  have  my  heart,  ere  they  have  the  word  they  seek !" 

"But,  my  lord,  surely  there  is  some  wondrous  cause  for  so 
black  a  hateP  "  said  Duval,  soothingly. 

"  She  never  loved  me,  man,"  repbed  the  earl,  gloomily ; 
"  her  heart  was  fixed  on  this  villain,  Uoward ;  but,  seduced  by 
the  knavish  folly  of  her  father,  and  that  fatal  dower  of  beauly 
which  was  all  she  had — ^I  forced  him  at  the  sword*s  point  to 
xesi^  his  pretensions,  and  wedded  her,  I  must  needs  own, 
agamst  her  will — ^but  then  I  knew  it  not  1 " 

The  unhappy  prisoner  paused  abruptly,  and  Claude,  not 
knowing  what  to  say,  stood  playing  with  ms  plume  for  several 
minutes. 

"  But  are  you  well  assured,  my  lord,"  he  said  at  last,  not  so 
much  weighmg  what  he  said  as  anxious  to  say  something, 
"  that  Colonel  Sydney  will  not  betray  your  counsel  P  I  have 
heard  he  is  a  near  finend  and  intimate  of  Lord  Howard's  P  " 

"  Tis  true,  but  his  very  soul  is  honour — I  will  not  doubt 
my  Mend !"  said  the  earl ;  "  much  as  he  loves  that  rogue,  he 
hath  taken  my  part  throug^ut  this  affair.  Was  he  not  my 
second  when  I  challenged  JBEoward,  and  mj  wife,  disguised  as 
a  page,  held  his  horse  while  he  fought  with  meP  Ah!  had 
we  not  been  parted  by  the  meddlmg  wateh,  I  had  indeed 
.glutted  my  revenge,  ana  hacked  him  to  pieces  before  her  eyes !" 

"  The  tmie  may  yet  come,  my  lord !    cflsclaimed  Duval. 

"  But  if  I  should  perish  in  the  meantime,"  said  the  earl, 
with  a  ghastly  smile,  *'  if  you  should  hear  that  I,  the  melan- 
choly catholic  earl,  have  committed  suicide  in  the  Tower,  do 
thou  call  it  in  thy  prayers,  Claude,  murder  I  In  that  case, 
thou  wilt  know  tliat  mine  enemies  have  thrown  the  gauntlet 
>to  fate,  and  it  will  be  in  vain  to  urge  my  son*s  claims — ^they 
will  sink  with  my  blood  into  the  earai.    I  charge  thee,  expose 
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not  his  life  to  danger  by  any  attempt  of  the  sort ;  the  time 
irill  oome.  Xeep  nis  hidinff-i>lace  a  secret  from  the  world, 
and  his  birth  mm.  himseli,  till  he  is  able  to  withstand  their 
machinations.  GDimes  will  alter ;  and  surely  now  they  are  at 
ihe  worst.  These  tempests  will  purify  the  plaeue-tainted 
atmosphere  of  men's  opinions,  and  a  sunshine  follow  which 
inll  give  the  lilies  of  justice  light  to  bloom." 

"  Snt  will  not  silence  con&m  their  possession  till  too  late 
to  be  disputed?"  said  Duval. 

*' And  what  proofs  could  be  adduced  against  itP"  said 
Aumerle,  sadly.  " This  letter? — ^they  will  ^dl  it  a  £prgery ! 
Oh,  what  madness  was  it  that  blinded  me  so  that  I  perceived 
not  her  purpose  when  she  rung  my  consent  to  a  public  decla- 
ration oitiie  child's  death,  threatening  else  to  expose  all !  and 
I— oh,  fool !  oh,  wretch !  led  by  a  mad  credulity — ^well,  no 
more !    I  may  live  to  repair  my  pretty  Mervyn's  wrongs." 

And  he  smoothened  oack  tlie  child's  fair  ringlets  with  a 
look  of  unutterable  love  and  sorrow. 

"  You  wOl  live,  my  lord — we  shall  all  Hvc — ^to  hear  Mervyn 
OasUe  ring  with  the  festival  which  shall  celebrate  your  heir's 
restoration !"  said  Duval. 

"  Well,  well,  I  am  willing  to  look  on  the  sunny  side  of 
things,"  said  Aumerle,  with  a  melancholy  smile ;  "  but — 
thou  knowest  lam  not  held  a  cowardr-4)ut  I  did  never 
flee  that  man.  Blood,  without  a  chiU  of  horror — ^not  fear.  I 
feel  as  if  my  evil  genius  were  then  in  presence — but  these, 
perdiance,  are  but  sickly  fancies  of  a  troubled  soul — ^let  them 
pass.  Du^,  I  intend  that  you  sail  to-morrow  for  Calais, 
and  I  have  devised  a  nlan  by  which  to  elude  the  Dutch  and 
Preach  cruisers  as  well  as  our  own.  Old  Edwards  hath  a 
son— a  noted  smugfider — ^but  at  present  carrying  letters  of 
BUffqne  against  the  SVench.  He  commands  a  Htue  schooner 
in  the  river,  but  having  acquaintance  and  understanding  with 
tiie  whole  coast  of  France,  he  will  be  able  to  land  you  at 
Calais,  and  for  a  sum  of  gold  hath  agreed  so  to  do.  Once 
tfaervvonr  letters  to  the  provincial  are  a  sufficient  passport." 
**  *TSs  a  marvellously  well-seeming  plan,  my  lord,"  said 
Clande,  filling  u]g  his  master's  pause. 

"The  vessel  is  lying  at  Woolwich,"  continued  the  earl, 
**  but  the  crew  are  principally  in  London,  at  a  house  on  the 
bridge,  kept  by  an  old  servant  of  my  family — you  remember 
bar,  Temperance  Bradley  ?  The  inn  is  called,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  Aumerle  Arms ;  and  Captain  Edwards  is  there,  who 
viU  take  charge  of  your  safety  imtil  to-morrow,  when  you 
will  sail,  weather  allowing.  Spare  not  till  you  "have  -^^^BLCfc^ 
VOL,  I.  c 
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m^  son  in  safeiy  at  Saint  Omer,  and  on  the  instant  letoi 
with  your  good  news.  If  you  find  me  aliye,  you  sliall  m 
find  me  ungrateful." 

"  Oil,  my  dear  lord,  do  not  yield  to  such  sad  thoughts." 

"  I  cannot  help  thmn,  Claude !  They  oome  over  me  lii 
the  gloom  hefore  the  storm — ^I  know  not  whence  nor  ho^ 
But  I  do  hope  much  £rom  my  interview  with  the  kin 
to-morrow."  . 

The  earl  now  unlocked  the  desk  before  him,  and  openinfi^ 
secret  drawer  secured  with  a  spring,  took  out  a  letter  seale 
with  hj^  arms,  and  directed  to  &e  Father  Proyincial,  D 
Oliva,  at  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Saint  Omer,  and  with  it 
canvass  bag,  also  sealed. 

''  Here  are  a  hundred  gold  doubloons,  Claude,  to  bet 
your  charges,"  he  continu^.  **  This  letter  is  to  my  goo 
friend  and  early  tutor,  De  Oliva,  who  is  now  at  the  oolfeg< 
on  his  visitation;  present  with  it  this  bill  on  mv  Pari 
banker,  for,  though  1  know  the  good  &thers  need  no  bribe  t 
do  me  a  service,  my  son  shall  owe  nothing  to  diarity.  I  aLs 
commission  you  to  pLace  in  ihe  padre's  custody  my  jewel 
and  insignia  of  the  garter,  which  he  may  preserve  aa  mean 
to  idenlofy  my  son  at  a  future  day." 

Opening  a  gold  casket,  the  earl  took  out  the  jewelled  chai] 
and  dragon  of  the  royal  order.  Attracted  by  the  fier 
sparkle  of  the  jewds,  h1^  Meivyn  made  a  bouL  clutch  a 
them,  and  the  earl,  amused  by  his  eagerness,  threw  the  colla 
over  him,  and  it  hung  flittering  almost  to  his  feet.  The  ex 
ceeding  beauty  of  tibie  child,  and  1^  joy  which  lif'htened  ove 
his  face,  strucK  the  earl  with  a.  mingled  passion  or  sorrow  an( 
delight,  and  throwing  himself  bade  in  nis  chair,  he  hid  hi 
face  and  wept. 

Mervyn  seemed  suddenly  to  suspect  that  it  was  he  whi 
caused  mis  burst  of  mef,  and  exdanning, 

"  Don't  cry,  sir— 5  m!l  not  take  them  away — ^I  will  not,' 
leaped  into  hiis  Other's  anns,  and  kissed  him  with  childid 
efforts  at  consolation. 

At  this  moment  the  dang  of  a  door  was  heard,  an( 
Edward's  voice  in  angry  ezpostolation.  A  deep  rough  voio 
replied,  in  a  louder  key, 

"  I  tell  thee,  my  Gerbems  of  jewds,  and  jewel  of  Cei 
beruses,  I  must  and  will  see  this  caged  earl  of  yours.  Her 
is  my  warrant  &om  a  hand  which  Master  lieutenant  hat] 
allowed,  cap  in  hand.  Prithee,  unbar  the  den,  and  let  us  int 
this  cat-a-mountain ;  he  is  too  well  tamed  to  tear  a  body  t 
pieces." 
Edwards  seemed  to  mutter  something  in  reply,  and  begai 
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imfistening  the  massiye  door,  after  knocking  to  signify  liis 
istentioiL 

**  It  is  Blood ! "  said  the  .earl,  taming  ashy  pale ;  and  almost 
as  dande,  who,  despite  his  strong  nerves,  was  considerably 
staiiled,  tamed  towards  the  door,  it  was  poshed  rudely  open, 
and  a  man  stepped  into  the  apartment,  followed  by  Edwards. 
So  pecoliar  was  the  whole  appearance  of  this  bold  visitor, 
ikiMt  even  Hitle  Mervyn,  screaming  Instily,  crouched  down, 
and  hid  his  &ce  in  his  father's  mantle. 


CHAPTEE   III. 


COLONEL  BLOOD. 


**  Pabdon,  my  lord,  this  somewhat  abrupt  entrance  into 
roar  honourable  presence,"  was  the  new  visitor's  address,  de- 
livered with  a  bold  scrutinizing  glance  on  all  present,  and 
oonduding  witli  one  of  threatenmg  inquiry  at  the  earl. 

**  Colonel  Blood's  presence  always  brinffs  its  own  excuse — 
apparently,"  repliea  the  earl,  with  a  deep  flush.  "But 
metihinks  'tis  somewhat  supei^uous  courtesy  to  ask  a  pri- 
BQoer's  pardon  for  entering  his  dungeon,  si  thence  he  hath 
neither  means  nor  right  to  resist  such  autliorized  intrusion." 

"  I  shall  not  trouHe  your  lordship  long ;  but  for  the  brief 

n  which  I  needs  must,  I  will  anticinate  ^our  courtesy  so 
I  to  seat  myself,"  said  the  colonel,  nirowing  himself  with 
peifiBct  nonchalance  into  a  chiur,  and  kicking  a  stool  towards 
aim,  on  whidi.he  leisurely  crossed  his  legs. 

Claude  felt  his  first  emotion  of  alarm  and  curiosity  at  the 
9pesrance  of  a  man  so  renowned  for  almost  every  species  of 
wing  viUany,  rapidly  changing  into  indignation  at  his 
insolence,  but  he  was  obliged  to  suppress  all  exterior  signs, 
ud  to  content  himself  wim  returning  the  colonel's  deliberate 
iaapection. 

He  beheld  a  figure  remarkable,  at  first  glance,  for  its 
piodijgious  strensm  and  muscular  symmetry,  the  bull-like 
naasiveness  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  the  somewhat 
pecoliar  laarseness  of  Hie  head.  His  face,  however,  was  what 
cbiefly  csu^t  the  eye,  and  fixed  it  in  indistinct  fear  and  sus- 
picion. Ine  features,  considered  without  their  expression, 
tfaoQffh  perfectly  Irish  in  their  conformation,  were  not  un- 
Iun£Qme;  tiie  hps,  though  thin  and  too  wide,  had  a  de- 
tennined  curve ;  and  the  forehead,  although  low,  with.  \t& 
laaaaive  overhan^g  eyebrows,  gave  the  idea  of  a  Tude  "oo^eT 
and  energj'  of  intellect,  able  to  second,  but  too  "weu,  >i)w& 
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Tolitions  of  a  coarse  and  sensiial  nature.  Thick  carls  ol 
close  jet  black  hair  clustered  round  his  head,  his  beard  and 
mustaches  were,  if  possible,  of  a  still  more  raven  dye,  and 
grew  about  his  lips  and  face  in  short  curly  bristles,  which 
gave  him  a  wild-boar  fierceness  of  aspect.  But  it  was  the 
expression  of  these  features,  the  bloodhound  slitter  of  hi£ 
large  brown  eyes,  which,  in  spite  of  the  bold  plausibiHt^ 
of  his  manners,  excited  alarm  and  disgust  in  all  whc 
beheld  him. 

Never  was  there  a  truer  index  of  character  than  this  man'E 
visage.  Courage,  perfidy,  a  remorseless  energy  of  purpose 
and  execution,  were  as  plainly  visible  in  the  workings  of  his 
eye  as  in  the  acts  of  that  strange  and  sanguinary  career 
which  has  stamped  Blood  the  most  remarkable  villain  of  an 
age  aboimding  in  such. 

He  was  dressed  in  the  usual  splendid  style  of  the  period, 
but  with  something  sinister  and  uncommon  in  his  choice  of 
colours.  His  doublet  was  of  black  silk,  slashed  wiHi  red, 
his  mantle  and  hat  of  yellow  velvet,,  profusely  ornamented 
with  flame-coloured  ribands.  His  stockings  and  rosettes 
were  of  different  colours,  a  collar  of  crimson  lace  covered  his 
breast,  and  a  sword  of  formidable  length  knocked  at  his  heeb 
from  a  belt  in  which  was  also  a  single  pistol,  very  richly 
mounted. 

Havinj?  seated  himself  to  his  satisfaction.  Blood  amused 
himself  lor  a  minute  of  deep  silence  (during  which  the  earl 
seemed  hesitating  whether  to  resent  his  insolent  efirontery  oi 
not)  by  taking  a  keenly  deliberate  survey  of  little  Mervyn, 
who  looked  at  him  with  unfeigned  terror.  At  last  he  ob- 
served,  with  a  peculiar  smile, 

'*  The  little  gentleman  and  I  seem  to  have  a  kind  of  mutual 
recollection  of  ea6h  other — ^may  I  ask  your  lordship  to  refresL 
my  memory  with  his  name  P" 

"  Certainlv,  Mr.  Blood,"  replied  the  earl,  with  forced  com 
posure.  "  But  before  I  answer  your  question,  allow  me  tc 
ask  what  urgent  business  it  is  which  compels  you  to  break  sc 
tmwelcomely  on  my  privacy  P" 

"  That  will  I  in  as  brief  space  as  you  mi^ht  crush  a  grass 
hopper,"  replied  the  visitor,  carelessr^  drawmg  his  pistol,  aj 
if  it  incommoded  him.  "  But  I  douot  our  audience,  thougl 
few,  is  not  fit." 

**  None  fitter,  sir ;  this  gentleman  is  my  most  trusted  an( 
confidential  servant.  If  what  you  say  cannot  be  confided  U 
honest  ears,  I  care  not  to  be  of  your  audience." 

"Honest!   are  your  ears  honesty  £dendP"    said  Blood 
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tomas  to  Claude,  with  affected  astonisliment.     "  Marry, 
then— 5ook  that  you  do  not  lose  them  in  the  pillory." 

"  Faith,  sir,  I  do  not  think  they  run  any  risk  in  a  country 
wjiereyour  honour's  are  safe !"  replied  Claude,  sharply. 

"  'Sbodikins,  man,  but  you  answer  glibly,"  said  the  visitor, 
measnrinff  Claude  &om  head  to  foot.  "  And,  by  St.  Batrick's 
(xmis,  a  Skely  man  of  the  sort !  does  your  stoei  ring  such 
janglmg  music  as  your  tongue  P" 

"  Wul  you  try,  sirP"  said  Duval,  colouring  and  clapping 
ills  hand  on  the  nilt  of  his  sword. 

"  Not  on  such  poor  cattle  as  thou  art,  friend,"  replied  the 
colonel,  with  a  lau^h.  "  Your  eagle  will  not  be  crammed 
vith  oatmeal  like  a  jackdaw,  andmypwyis  not  poor  serving- 
men  and  insolent  varlets,  but  princes,  dukes,  and  nobles  of 
ancient  blood." 

"Peace,  Claude!"  interrupted  the  earl,  authoritatively. 
"  And  for  yon^  sir,  either  explain  your  purpose,  or  rid  me  of 
a  presence  which  I  freely  confess  is  the  most  displeasant  to 
me  of  any  on  this  side  death.  We  are  not  now  to  learn  of 
what  great  felonies  and  high-soaring  villanies  Colonel  Blood 
is  capable." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  colonel,  with  a  complacent  smile  at 
this  last  observation ;  "  to  pass  over  an  eloquent  preamble  I 
had  prepared  to  usher  in  this  last  trial  I  shall  ever  make  of 
your  patience,  have  you  maturely  weighed  the  determination 
UL  which  I  had  the  trouble  to  leave  you,  and  are  you  still 
lesolved  to  sacrifice  life  and  honour  to  a  vain  scruple  P 
Pronounce  the  word :  I  am  on  my  way  to  the  council,  either 
to  confirm  or  cancel  my  depositions  against  youP" 

"  The  justice  of  England  is  not  yet  so  deeply  polluted  in  its 
streams  as  its  source,  that  I  should  fear  your  threats,"  said 
the  earl,  calmly.  "  I  dare  not  think  so  meanly  of  any  twelve 
of  my  countrymen  as  to  deem  that,  prejudiced  as  they  are, 
they  will  condemn  an  English  nobleman  to  the  block  on  the 
uisnpported  testimony  of  a  man  so  notorious  for  his  in- 
ference to  all  ties,  divine  or  human,  as  Mr.  Blood." 

"  For  all  that  I  have  done  in  the  way  of  tiffs  with  Old 
Mother  Law,  1  halve  the  king's  pardon  in  my  pocket,"  replied 
the  colonel.  "  And  as  for  the  justice  of  any  twelve  men  in 
^land,  it  is  worth  precisely  what  the  highest  bidder  Tvill 
give;  and  your  loroship  knows  if,  in  your  present  se- 
qnestered  state,  you  are  likely  to  carry  the  auction.  Once 
nwre,  then,  I  beseech  you  to  consider  your  resolution — for 
the  kst  time." 

"It  is  considered,    for   the   last   time — hear  ilV*    ^^^ 
Aumerle,  with  tibe  quirering  calm  of  concentraled.  paasi\Qitv., 
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<*  You  are  come  in  good  time,  Mr.  Blood*  to  witness,  in 
common  with,  my  servant,  Duval,  what  I  now  declare,  and 
call  Heaven  to  witness,  is  the  determination  in  which  I  will 
live  and  die.  This  child,  on  whom  your  eye  dwells  with  such 
pertinacity,  though  educated  as  the  oinspring  of  &  poor 
Cornish  woman,  I  hereby  acknowledge  to  be  my  lawful  son 
and  sole  heir,  Eeginald  Lord  Mervyn.  And  as  such  I  leave 
him  the  inheritance  of  his  ancestors ;  sooner  than  part  with 
one  indi  of  which  to  that  woman  and  her  paramour,  pE  will  die 
as  many  deaths  as  the  utmost  rage  of  my  enemies  could 
inflict !  And  thereto  I  call  you,  G<3onel  Blood,  to  bear  testi- 
mony, as  I  doubt  not  my  faithful  Duval  will,  when  the  time 
comes." 

''  With  my  heart's  last  drop !"  exclaimed  Claude. 

"  Say  you  so,  master  lackey  P"  said  Blood,  with  a  ^ance  of 
speediless  contempt.  "  So,  then,  this  burst  of  nu^ess  is 
your  lordship's  sober  resolution  P  You  refuse  to  yield  a 
little,  and  so  force  those  who  have  the  |K>wer  to  take  allP" 

"  I  defy  both  them  and  you !"  exclaimed  the  earl,  rising, 
with  mucn  agitation.  "  Begone^  and  do  your  worst !  There 
is  One  above  will  avenge  me !  Yea,  I  am  certain  as  that  I 
now  breathe  and  speak,  and  may  soon  cease  to  do  either,  ihat 
even  in  Uie  small  arm  of  this  child  lives  a  might  which  shall 
some  day  avenge  his  father's  wrongs — ay,  l^yond  even  his 
father's  prayers !" 

''  But  of  what  use  is  passion,  my  lordP"  returned  Blood, 
amusing  himself  with  snapinng  in  and  out  a  spring  dagger 
concealed  in  the  pistol.  "In  truth,  if  the  boy  calls  you 
father,  'tis  a  flattering  compliment,  for  he  is  of  a  marvellously 
perfect  cut.  Marry,  how  nis  ^es  sparkle  to  see  this  sharp 
toy  of  mine  leap  in  and  out !  I  warrant  me  now,  young  sir, 
thou  wouldst  give  me  a  grape  or  two  to  play  at  this  P  Come 
hither,  child  !'^ 

And  rudely  clutching  the  boy's  arm,  in  spite  of  his  shrieks, 
he  dretw  him  forward,  and  with  such  violence,  that  happening 
to  stumble  over  the  stool,  he  fell,  and  hit  his  foreheaa  against 
the  hilt  of  the  colonel's  sword.  A  red  stream  instantly  pushed 
£rom  his  brow,  and,  almost  simultaneously.  Blood  measured 
ids  length  on  the  floor,  struck  down  by  a  vigorous  blow  from. 
the  can. 

To  spring  again  on  his  feet,  and  rush  towards  Aumerle, 
with  his  dagger  raised,  was  but  an  instant's  work,  and  the 
consequences  must  have  been  fatal,  as  the  earl,  though  un- 
armed, awaited  him  without  flinching,  had  not  Claude  darted 
between,  and  dexterously  clutching  Blood  by  the  wrist, 
fyrandbed  away  his  weapon,  and  threw  it  to  the  other  end  ci 
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the  f^nrianent.  The  latter,  like  a  tij^er  baffled  of  his  prey, 
turned  until  additional  Airy  on  his  new  assailant,  and  a 
fltroegle  oommeneed,  the  issne  of  which  was  yeiy  doubtful ; 
but  mckily  the  noise  bronght  assicrtance,  jnst  as  the  earl  was 
nzflliW  to  part  the  combatents.  Edwards  and  a  warder  ran 
in,  ana  socceeded,  with  some  difflcolty,  in  separating  the 
enraged  belligerents. 

Meanwhile  the  earl  seemed  utterly  heedless  of  the  brawl, 
nifling  the  senseless  child  in  his  arms,  and  calling  for  help 
•  in  a  tone  of  distraction.  Edwards  and  Duyal  came  to  his 
assistance,  and  Blood  himself,  perceiving  the  impossibility  of 
fiirther  aggression,  sullenly  desured  the  warder  to  give  what 
assiatance  he  could;  then,  reseating  himself,  he  quietly 
stanched  the  gore  which  flowed  £rom  his  own  nostrils  and 
brow,  glancing,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  opposite  group. 

An.  old  woman,  whom  Edwards  summoned,  now  arriyed, 
and  applied  yinegar  and  some  strong  waters  to  the  child's 
temples.  At  last  he  reyiyed,  but  omy  to  burst  into  a  lon^ 
fit  m  sobbing  and  crying,  during  which  the  earl  soothed, 
cazessed,  andkissed  him,  with  the  passionate  tenderness  of  a 
young  mother. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  child  had  sustained  only  a 
trifling  injury,  and  he  grew  more  conroosed,  when  his  terrors 
were  renewed  by  the  appearance  or  his  enemy,  who  came 
forward  with  a  mce  mack  disfigured  by  blood,  and  a  purple 
bruise  on  his  temples.  Aumerle  looked  at  him  with  a  stem 
and  doubtful  eye,  though  without  expecting  any  fiirther 
attack. 

**  Be  not  a&aid.  Lord  Aumerle,"  said  Blood,  with  a  loud 
and  soomfid  lau^ ;  "  I  do  not  intend  to  hurt  your  lordship  : 
ihe  whole  affair  is  one  of  damnable  folly,  which,  for  my  part, 
I  am  willing  to  forget  and  forgiye." 

"  Blood,  1  know  you  will  neither  forgiye  nor  forget,"  re- 
plied Aumerle.  "  I  do  not  desire  that  you  should.  I  know 
what  to  conclude  firom  this  seeming  moderation ;  but  remem- 
ber, it  was  your  own  insolence  which  proyoked  me  to  this 
act,  which,  howeyer,  I  do  most  heartily  rejoice  and  exult  in. 
Now  go,  whither  you  are  bound.  Mr.  Edwards,  I  desire  you 
to  show  Colonel  Blood  out  of  my  apartment,  andneyer,  under 
wbateyer  pretext,  admit  him  again. ' 

"  Goodness  me !  but  your  head  is  sadly  bruised,  sir,"  said 
iCrs.  Edwards,  raising  her  yinegar-bottle.  "  Let  me  dress  it, 
^  a  blue  bruise  is  ten  times  easier  to  mend  than  a  green. 
Good  lack,  do,  sir!" 

"  My  lord,"  said  Blood,  without,  perhaps,  bearing  ^^\imr 
tstion  m^ie  absorption  of  passion,  "I  do  not  intend  to  ttcyd^Ji'a 
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you  with  my  presence  again ;  but,  as  I  would  not  part  in 
hatred  from  one  whom  it  needs  no  stretch  of  faixoy  to  call  a 
dyinff  fnaut  I  bidronr  lordship  rery  cordially  farewell.  You 
liave  struck  me.  Earl  Aumerle/'  he  concluded,  turning  deadly 
white,  and  smiling  with  inexpressible  malice — ''you  hove 
struck  me,  and  I  have  not  returned  the  blow—look  that  your 
prayers  be  said  when  I  do ! " 

And,  without  waiting  a  repl^,  he  strode  to  the  door, 
stooped)  apparently  to  pick  up  ms  pistol,  and  left  the  room 
with  a  slam  which  made  eyen  its  massiye  wall  shake,  and  sent 
the  dust  from  the  tapestry  in  a  doud. 

The  effect  of  this  furious  speech  on  the  earl  was  instanta- 
neous and  strangely  de^.  He  paced  up  and  down,  in  a  state 
of  extreme  agitation*  his  brow  bathed  in  damp  dews.  At  last, 
he  paused  abruptly,  and  telling  Edwards  that  he  needed. only 
fiye  minutes  longer  priyacy,  requested  him  to  retire,  with  the 
warder  and  his  wife,  Jnto  the  antechamber. 

"  I  did  abase  myself  to  strike  so  inordinate  a  yillain,*'  said 
Aumerle,  when  they  were  gone ;  *'  yet  am  I  glad  there  was 
no  mortal  weapon  m  my  reach,  else  had  I  sent  him,  black 
with  unnumbered  sins,  before  Him  whose  eyery  law  he  has 
broken.  And  yet,  Claude,  my  blood  thickens  when  I  recall 
his  deadly  smile.  I  did  eyer  shrink  eyen  from  his  blandish- 
ments, wnen  he  seemed  most  my  friend,  and,  by  his  deyilish 
artifices,  induced  me  to  sign  the  GathoHo  petition,  whose  deh- 
yery,  it  seems,  was  the  signal  of  reyolt  m  Dublin.  If  eyer 
you  should  hear  that  I  £iye  committed  suicide,  Claude,  be 
sure  it  will  be  by  that  Jumd" 

The  earl  paused,  and  glanced  gloomily  around  the  wide  and 
dreary  chamber,  which  was  thrown  into  masses  of  shadow 
by  the  faint  rays  of  moonlight  streaming  in  at  the  iron  bars, 
dlaude  could  only  perceive  tne  deadly  paleness  of  his  master's 
features,  but  he  obseryed  him  start  and  point  towards  a  part 
of  the  tapestry  which  either  stirred,  or,  to  Claude's  alarmed 
eye,  seemed  to  stir.  He  replied  to  the  tacit  question,  how- 
ever, with  a  poor  attempt  at  a  laugh,  and  an  assurance  that  it 
was  only  the  wind. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Aumerle,  after  a  moment's  pause. 
"  My  spirits  are  utterly  disturbed  and  off  their  hinges.  My 
very  senses  are  the  fools  of  my  imagination ;  my  heart  palpi- 
tates, and  my  hair  bristles  witn  horror,  if  a  plank  creaks,  or  a 
swallow  twitters  on  the  battlements  above.  Yet  was  it  not  I 
who  carried  off  the  only  flag  lost  by  Cromwell's  army  at 
Worcester  P — ^No  more  of  these  follies ! — Claude,  I  shall  not 
rest  until  you  are  safely  lodged  at  Bradley's ;  I  know  them 
honest.    Here— aid  me  wliile  I  seal  these  papers." 
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He  raodaced  a  small  flint  and  steel  from  his  escritoire  as 
he  spake,  and  lighted  a  taper,  which  Claude  held  while  he 

sefded  the  letter  and  jewels  in  a  parcel.  During  this  opera- 
tion, he  continued  pressing  on  Duyal  the  importimce  of  expe- 
dition, and  made  him  promise  that  he  would  not  sleep  above- 
one  ni^  in  France',  till  he  returned  with  his  intelligence. 

Menrn  was,  however,  imwilling  to  part  with  his  glittering 
toy,  ana  showed  undubitable  signs  or  anger  when  the  earl 
took  it  from  his  neck. 

"Thou  shalt  have  it  a^ain,  my  child,"  he  said,  kissing  his 
wounded  brow.  "  Who  knows,  Duval  P  l^erchance  he  may- 
wear  it  some  day  with  honour  among  the  peers  of  England, 
wiien  his  unfortunate  father's  very  form  has  mouldered  into 
I  shapeless  dust !  Teach  him,  Claude,  when  he  is  older,  how 
I  loved  him — dearest  when  least  I  seemed  to  do  so ! — Tell 
liiia  how  his  mother  wronged  me,  and  then  he  will  forgivc- 
nie— perhaps  shed  some  bitter  tears  over  my  grave.  And 
noir,  though  your  loyal  heart  needs  no  oath  to  bmd  it,  swear 
to  me,  Duvat— swear  eternal  fidelity  and  secrecy,  if  not  to- 
me, to  my  child!" 

Hie  earl  extended  the  little  crucifix  before  him  on  the  table, 
ind  Clitnde,  dropping  on  his  knees,  kissed  the  holy  symbol^ 
inoonfirmation  ot  his  pledge.  He  then,  at  his  master's  sug* 
'  geitum,  ripped  a  seam  in  nis  mantle,  and  sewed  the  paper 
snd  jewels  in  it,  together  with  half  the  gold  intended  for  nis 
journey. 

The  moment  of  parting  had  now  arrived.  Edwards  opened 
the  door,  to  announce  that  Master  Lieutenant's  officer  was 
waiting  to  receive  the  keys  of  the  wards.  Aumerle  clasped 
Hia  young  child  tenderly  in  his  arms,  and  repeatedly  kissed 
the  stOl  bloody  wound  on  his  brow. 

"God  have  mercy  on  me!"  he  murmured,  in  a  deep 
uider-tone :  "  but  tms  is  the  first  time  I  did  ever  embrace 
this  beautiful  infant  as  my  son,  and  my  soul  bodes  it  is  the 
laat" 

Little  Mer?yn  began  to  cry,  and  clinging  to  the  earl's- 
i>eck,  said  that  he  would  not  leave  him — and  asked  Claude  if 
hemieht  not  stay  and  live  with  the  gentleman,  if  he  was  a 
good  boy. 

"My  sweet  Beginald,"  said  the  unhappy  prisoner,  in  a 
hroken  voice,  "  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  cWn  your  bright 
yoong  destinies  to  mine,  which  are  setting  in  sucn  darkness. 
Go  with  Claude,  my  child — ^but  be,  as  you  say,  good,  and  we 
fkU  meet  again." 

The  earl,  unable  to  speak  further,  motioned  to  Claade,'^\io 
ftsteoed  hi»  mantle  carefully,  and  bent  to  kiaa  liua  ixuv:&\axV 


extended  hand,  but  the  latter  wnmg  his  with  extreme  emo- 
tion, and  uttenng  only  << My  faith&l  Dunl !"  todk  Merryn's 
hand  and  led  him  to  the  door. 

Edwards  and  the  warder  of  the  km  were  waiting  in  the 
antechamber,  and  the  latter  mntterea  some  observatians  on 
the  earl's  emitting  the  chamber — ^bnt  broke  off  hiTolnntarily, 
stmck  by  the  angnish  in  his  oonntenanee.  Aamerie  adrmieed 
a  few  steps,  proudly  striving  to  eonqoer  his  emotion^  but  a 
few  conTulsiye  sobs  burst  from  him/ 

"Bid  your  lather  farewell,  child— your  father  I"  said  Duval, 
anxions  to  nut  an  end  to  the  miserable  seene. 

**  My  &tner,  daude  P"  said  Meryyn,  with  an  innocent  look 
of  wonder,  "  I  thought  I  had  no  jfisither  I    Good-by,  pi^a." 

"  Farewell,  my  son ! — ^Heaven  and  thy  father's  blessmg  be 
upon  thee  for  ever ! "  exclaimed  Amnerle,  once  more  dnteh- 
ing  the  child  to  his  breast,  and  kissing  ife  with  a  gosh  of 
tears.  Then,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  emotion,  he  set  the 
boy  down,  and  desired  Edwards  to  let  them  oat  at  the  gate 
below. 

Duval  pressed  his  master's  hand  on  his  heart,  lifted  Mer- 
vyn  in  his  aims,  and  followed  the  old  man.  In  a  moment 
tney  disappeared  down  the  dark  staircase,  and  the  earl 
returned  to  his  prison. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

NSLL  OWYN's  APFBBHTIGESHIF. 

Glaudb,  on  finding  himself  emancipated  from  the  gkomy 
shadows  of  the  Tower,  which  seemed  to  him  darker  than 
those  of  any  other  building  he  had  ever  seen,  r^^ained  his 
natural  cheer^ilness.  I^ot  so  little  Mervyn,  although  the 
night  was  very  fine,  and  brilliant  with  stftriight.  mthovt 
wdl  knowing  why,  the  child  was  frightened  and  melancholy, 
starting  at  every  shadow  of  the  projecting  houses,  and 
anxiously  inquirmg  when  they  should  nave  light.  CSaude 
carried  hfm  still,  and  sang  as  ne  went,  rather  to  amuse  the 
child  than  from  any  ^aie^  of  feeling,  though  his  heart  was 
of  that  elastic  sort  which  leaps  up  the  moment  the  pressure  is 
past.  He  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  part  he  was 
traversing,  passing  through  numberless  narrow,  crooked^  and 
dark  streets,  until  they  emerged  suddenly  on  the  shore  of  the 
river. 
LoncUm  Bridge — old  London  Bridge,  crowded  with  Dl-bmlt 
^toaees,  which,  sometimes  crossed  me  ToaA.  «l  ^cOm*— =^iia 
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before  Lim,  restiiic  on  its  innmnerable  arches,  the  riyer  flow- 
isg  placidly  beneatL  A  high  battlemented  gated  efended  the 
entrance,  nanked  by  towers  of  solid  masonry,  and  funiished 
with  a  portcullis  and  spiked  gate  of  massiye  timber.  The 
poTiedlis  was  already  ctown,  but  a  small  wicket,  in  the  right 
tower,  was  open  for  the  conyenience  of  passengers,  who,  alter 
patting  the  scrutiny  of  the  watch,  entered  a  dark  passage 
wJiich  opened  on  the  bridge. 

Inqmring  for  the  Anliaerle  Arms,  Claude  learned  that  it 
was  kept  in  one  of  the  towefs — a  fact  which  he  had  conjec- 
tured from  an  embhuoned  shield  hong  oyer  the  portcullis,  and 
a  Inuh  of  birch  hanging  beneath  a  lamp.  There  was  also  an 
inscription  in  huge  letters  oyer  the  arms,  which  promised  well 
for  the  kind  of  cheer  to  be  met  within : —  • 

Lodgings  and  Entertainment  for  Man  and  Beast. 

Good  Beef— good  Hay- 
Welcome  to  go— Welcome  to  stay — 
llndi  to  have— and  litUe  to  pay. 

Into  this  hostel  Claude  made  his  way,  entering  a  small 
coartyard,  surrounded  by  a  wooden  gallery,  which  communi- 
cated with  all  the  chaml>ers  aboye,  and  inquired  for  mine  host 
of  some  carriers,  who  were  drinking  and  Ceding  their  horses. 
"Do  you  want  the  master  or  the  landlord,  companion  P"  re- 
pHed  one,  deliberately  taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and 
whiffing  the  smoke  in  Claude's  face. 

"  "Why,  the  master,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Ihiyal. 

"  Oh,  then — ske*s  jander"  said  the  fellow,  with  a  laugh, 
which  was  echoed  all  round.  "Don't  ye  see  herP  Yon 
'oomun  amucking  in  the  stable ;  she'a  been  to  see  the  'orses 
nibbed  down.    Ho !  mistress,  ye're  wanted." 

A  abort  £eit  puncheon  of  a  woman,  with  a  face  as  broad  as 
a  foil  moon,  and  crimson  with  exertion,  emerged,  at  this  call, 
from  a  stable  at  hand,  holding  a  pitchfork,  which  stUl  bore 
tokens  of  recent  emplo^ent.  She  was  attended  by  a  nymph, 
whose  appearance  certified  the  nature  of  the  office  she  held  in 
the  estabiiahment.  She  was  a  tall,  fall,  well-turned  figure, 
though  characterized  by  an  air  of  habitual  laziness  and  inat- 
tention. Her  face  was  fat,  fair,  and  finely-featured,  with  a 
rich  hazel  eye,  full  of  wanton  moistness,  and  a  sort  of  volup- 
toouB  indolence,  which  was  not  without  attraction.  She 
seemed  good-humoured,  from  the  snule  on  her  pouting  lips, 
but,  on  ue  whole,  there  was  an  air  of  dormant  wickedness 
and  craft  spread  oyer  her  countenance,  which  seemed  only  to 
want  opportunity  to  deyelop  itself  in  deeds.  She  w8A  dse^^^^ 
in  a  blue  petticoat  and  coarse  brown  bodice,  m^  a  sVxac??  \^ 
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crashed  skapelesBly  upon  her  head,  and  tied  by  a  piece  of 
tattered  riband.  Her  occapation  had  evidently  been  holdincr 
a  lamp,  whUe  her  more  vi«orou8  miatreM  piepaW  the  stabl^ 
for  the  night,  and  as  she  wrew  its  gleam  oyer  Mrs.  Bradley's 
thick  shoulders  to  look  at  Claude,  it  was  clear  the  wench 
smiled  with  no  unfayourable  sentiments. 

"  Well,  sir,  and  wot  do  you  want  P"  was  the  hostess's 
courteous  query,  as  she  stood  pufiBng  and  panting,  and  wiping 
her  face  with  the  back  of  her  hand,  the  palm  being  deeply 
tainted  with  odoriferous  matter. 

"  Why,  Mistress  Temperance,  how's  this.  Have  you  for- 
gotten your  old  friend  and  admirer,  Claude  Duval  P"  said  tiie 
cavalier,  and  presuming  on  the  Ucense  of  old  friendship,  he 
invaded  Mrs.  Bradley's  plxmip  cheeks  with  a  chaste  salute. 

"  Lawk  love  you,  Mounseer  Duval !  Save  us !  ihe  same 
man,  every  inch  of  him !"  exclaimed  the  hostess,  smilinff  from 
ear  to  ear,  and  extending  her  fat  red  hand,  she  buried 
Duval's  in  its  grasp,  wringing  it  very  heartily.  "  Well,  I'm 
sure !  and  if  you  ar'n't  as  welcome  as  the  nowers  of  May, 
call  me  no  honest  woman,  and  my  house  no  better  than  the 
Old  Swan  opposite.  And  so,  Mr.  Duval,  ye're  married  at 
last,  and  have  a  family,  I  see — after  all  your  talkings  against 
mattermony,  and  what  not  ?" 

'*  Ay,  ay,  dame ;  after  you  disappointed  me,  I  took  u^  with 
the  first  tnat  came  to  hand,"  repued  Claude,  with  a  wink  at 
the  grinning  maid.  ''Not  that  I  am  exactly  married — ^no 
man  that  ever  loved  you  could  so  fiur  forget  what  he  had  lost. 
But  the  boy  is  mine,  and  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  either." 

"  You  are  not  my  father,  Claude,"  said  Mervyn,  pettishly. 
"  Papa  wears  velvet  and  a  gold  chain — ^you  are  not  napa !" 

"Faith,  mounseer,  the  urchin  savoureth  sometnin^  too 
much  of  my  lord's  look,"  said  Mrs.  Temperance,  with  an 
acute  nod  at  Claude.  "  Well,  well,  I  can  see  my  way  in  a 
fog  as  well  as  most  people.  But,  good  lack !  to  think  how  my 
poor  master  and  lord,  that  was  so  main  kind  to  us  all,  is  him- 
self comed  now  to  trouble !  Oh,  the  devils ! — ^it  would  make 
a  stone  sob  to  hear  how  he's  a-served  out  by  the  willainousest 
wretches  wot  ever  was !" 

And  Mrs.  Bradley  burst  into  a  cataract  of  tears,  to  the  in- 
finite amusement  of  her  attendant,  who  stretched  out  her 
spinning  face  to  an  inimitably  rueful  expression,  which  almost 
forced  Si     "      " 


forced  Duval  to  laugh. 

"  Ay,  Mrs.  Temperance !  he  was  a  good  master  to  us  all, — 
and  methinks  he  hath  set  you  up  here  handsomely  as  your 
deservings, — which  is  saying  a  wide  word,"  replied  he. 

Whjr,  ihe  place  is  well  enough,  and  a  lucky  penny  it » 


(( 
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Iieen  to  me,  tlie  fifW  gold  crowns  mj  lord  tossed  me  on 

mj  bride-day,  if  I  nad  not  married  the  laziest,  good-for- 

pothingest,  dronkenest  little  scoundrel  as  ever  drew  &od's  aii* 

in  thaoklessness !"  groaned  Mrs.  Bradley.    '*  But  howsome- 

deyer,  Master  Duviu,  you're  entire  wdcome  yourself  to  the 

best  in  my  house,  for,  be  praised !  it  is  mine,  and  shall  be 

ioine  to  my  dying  day,  as  right  it  should  be,  seeing  the 

yellows  were  all  mine :  for  (would  you  believe  it,  Mounseer 

iHiyal  P)  the  little  villian  hadn't  a  ha  penny  saved,  after  all  his 

talk  and  long  service  with  my  lord,  who,  I'm  sure,  was  not  a 

master  to  gmdge  his  folks  theii*  little  pickings ! — ^And  butler 

too  I^t  makes  me  sick,  sorrv,  and  sad,  when  I  think  of  what 

a  fool  I  was  to  be  wheedled  oy  a  little,  drunken " 

**  But  where  is  Mr.  Bradley  now  P"  interrupted  Claude. 

**  Where  is  he  always  P"  said  the  hostess,  throwing  the 
pitchfork  against  the  walL  "Why,  even  just  getting  as 
drank  as  a  sow  with  that  dare-devil  rake-hell  of  a  captain, 
Toonff  Edwards,  and  all  his  crew  of  buccaneers  about  hini. 
Bat  mat  isn't  what  I  find  &ult  with — ^that  may  be  all  for  the 
good  of  the  house — but        " 

"  The  very  man  I  want  to  see,"  continued  Claude,  "  and 
that  is  my  ousiness  here,  Mrs.  Bradley,  next  to  seeing  your 
own  handsome  face.  I  am  going  to  take  my  boy  to  Nor- 
mandy, to  live  with  my  relations  mere,  and  Captain  Edwards 
is  to  take  me.    Can  I  see  him  P" 

"Here — ^Moll  Creswold! — where's  the  jadeP"  exclaimed 
MJrs.  Bradley,  taming  sharply  round. 

**  I'se  here,  missus,  replied  the  damsel,  colouring  with  fear 
lest  the  sadden  turn  had  revealed  her  occupation  of  making 
&ce8  at  her  mistress. 

"  Show  the  genmian  up  stairs,  to  No.  3,  among  the  sailors/' 
said  Mrs.  Temperance.  "  Tell  'em  he  wants  Captain 
Edwards." 

"  I  will  hunt  him  up,  myself,  dear  Mrs.  Bradley,"  replied 
Clande,  hastily.  "  But  I  hope  you  will  give  us  your  com- 
pany at  supper  over  a  pottle  of  sack,  to  talk  of  old  tunes.  Let 
us  nave  a  stewed  chicken,  Mrs.  Bradley — you  were  famous  at 
stewed  chickens  in  my  lord's  time." 

The  hostess  smiled  at  this  flattering  compliment,  but  as 
Moll  Creswold  had  now  obtained  a  bnk  from  one  of  the 
ostlers,  the  conversation  was  cut  short  for  the  present,  and 
Claude  followed  his  fair  conductress  up  a  flight  of  wooden 
steps  to  the  gallery  above.  Here,  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind, 
the  torch  was  extinguished,  and  the  girl,  protesting  she  was 
afraid  of  ghosts,  clutched  hold  of  Claude's  aim.  "B\i\.  \ii^ 
usual  gaUantrir  deserted  bim  on  this  occaBion  •,  \ie  ^ocJ\LV'et 
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somewbat  rudely  off,  and  groped  liiB  way  along  a  narrow  cor* 
ridor  in  darkness.  Moll,  however,  darted  fon^urd  with  ^^eat 
agility,  and  nnoeremonioasly  threw  open  a  door  before  hnn. 

A  curions  scene  presented  itself.  It  was  a  large,  awkwardly- 
planned  apartment,  fnll  of  projecting  comioes  and  recesses, 
and  nearly  half  hanging,  like  a  penthouse,  orer  the  riyer.  A 
vast  sea-coal  fire  bnmed  in  a  chimney  of  snch  dimensiaiis 
that  it  looked  like  a  black  ante-room ;  and  around  it,  seated 
at  wooden  tables  corered  with  beer-jngs,  tobacco,  arms  of 
yarions  forms,  and  coarse  esculents,  sat  the  most  miscella- 
neons  group  which  Claude,  in  his  wide  experience,  had  ever 
seen.  Some  dozen  sailors  were  there,  dressed  in  many 
varieties  of  marine  costume,  but  all  furnished  abundantly 
with  offensive  weapons,  such  as  pistols  and  hangers. 

The  captain  of  the  band  was  easily  distinguished  bjr  the 
tawdry  splendour  of  hisgarb,  and  the  general  respect  paid  to 
him  in  a  rouffh  way.  ES  was  a  large-boned,  vigoroua-lookinff 
man,  about  uiirty,  with  a  face  bronzed  by  exposure  and  har£ 
ship,  features  extI^8mely  coarse,  a  clear,  bold  eye,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  honest  good-nature  and  kindness  a£  heart  which 
made  his  countenance,  on  the  whole,  very  agreeable.  He  wore 
a  blue  coat,  which  seemed  so  richly  bedizened,  though  much 
faded,  that  it  raised  suspicion  of  having  belonged  to  some 
naval  officer  of  high  rank  ere  it  pass^  into  the  present 
owner's  possession,  especially  as  his  scarlet  woollen  cap  and 
coarse  white  trousers  were  by  no  means  of  a  corresponding 
character.  He  had  a  steel  belt  stuck  with  pistols,  ana  a  very 
handsome  hanger,  somewhat  ostentatiously  decorated  ynm 
ribands. 

But  there  was  another  object  which  more  particulaity 
attracted  Claude's  observation.  Seated  on  the  captain's  knee, 
with  one  slender  arm  round  his  burly  neck,  sat  a  young  and 
beautifdl  girl — ^beautiM  in  spite  of  rs^,  and  the  few  aiticles 
of  tawdry  finery  which  she  had  contrived  to  decorate  herself 
withal.  She  seemed  scarcely  sixteen  years  old;  her  figure 
was  light  and  very  graceful,  though  somewhat  low,  anaher 
face  might  have  served  a  painter  as  a  model  for  Hebe,  so  fair, 
fresh,  and  sparkling  with  gaiety  and  good-humour  was  its 
every  line.  Her  dress  was  of  the  most  tattered  and  poverty- 
stricken  description,  but  even  her  rags  were  arranged  with 
intuitive  srace.  She  wore  a  short  ye&ow  petticoat,  patched 
with  all  me  colours  of  tiie  rainbow,  and  a  bodice  so  ragged 
that  the  fine  turn  of  her  neck  and  its  whiteness  were  but  too 
visible.  Clusters  of  natural  ringlets  of  the  purest  ^old,  which 
she  had  twined  with  some  flowers,  shaded  her  fair  face.  A 
Ifosket  Cff  oranges  and  a  string  of  ballads  beside  her,  seemed 
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)te  Ukd  gill's  occupation,  and  when  Claade  entered,  ahe 
\ang  some  sea-ballad  to  suit  the  taste  of  her  auditory, 
h  so  sweet  and  rich  a  voice,  that  a  king's  ear  need  not 
isdainedit. 

fiir  from  this  group  sat  a  little  man  on  a  stool,  with  a 
it  &ce,  a  nose  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  and  small 
ng  eyes,  who  seemed  listening  with  rnnnillin  tears  of 
{to  the  gill's  song,— -jogging  himself  and  a  brimful 
1  of  ale  to  keep  time. 

de's  entrance  obviously  disturbed  the  good  meeting. 
Dg  ceased,  and  the  songstress  made  an  effort  to  sprint 
le  sailor's  knee ;  but  he  pulled  her  back,  with  a  rough 
.  it,  Nell,  what's  the  go  nowP  art  afeard,  girl  P" 
»t  of  me,  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Duval,  with  a  £)uiish  of  hi& 

S  nor  o'th'  devil  himself  when  Jack  Edwards  is  W,  let 

.French  jackanapes !"  replied  the  captain,  with  a  fierce 

of  Duval's  person  and  accoutrements. 

ithy  Jack,  the  gentleman  is  not  a  man  to  frighten  one,'^ 

an,  for  such  was  her  name. 

m  able  to  take  mine  own  part,  pretty  damsel,  yet  I 

roo,"  said  Duval.  "  But  Captain  Edwards  mistakes  me ; 

dness  is  with  him :  you,  perhaps,  know  this  signaL" 

whispered  a  word  m  EdwarcTs  ear,  which  seemed  to 

D  a  great  effect ;  and  exclaiming,  "  Lord  love  you  1  so, 

oome  at  last  1  welcome  as  Torbay  in  a  gale !"  he  sprang, 

i  shook  Claude's  hand  very  heartily. 

took  the  opportunity'  to  transfer  herself  to  a  etooL  near 

>,  and  shading  her  face  with  her  hand,  took  a  smiling 

of  the  new  guest.  The  latter,  as  soon  as  released  fr«»n 

tor's  rough  welcome,  gave  him  a  letter,  which  he  turned 

id  over  again,  without  opening. 

e  fiend  take  it  1"  he  sud  at  last,  throwing  the  paper 

D  fire.    ''  I  was  never  at  college,  and  there's  an  end  of 

(t  I  see  it's  all  right ;  you  are  the  popisher  I'm  to  take 

ballast.    On  the  skit,  eh  P    And  tne  young  un  is  your 

u  are  well  informed ;  I  am  the  man — Claude  DuvaL" 
ry  well,  cast  anchor,  and  take  in  beef  and  srog,"  con- 
the  jolly  mariner,  a  true  specimen  of  me  fine  old 
ous  !E!ngli8h  sailor  before  white  kid  gloves  were  worn 
rter-de^.  "  We  can't  sail  before  to-morrow,  'cause 
ide — ^meanwhile  you're  d — d  welcome,  and  depend  on't 
dwards  takes  you  over  the  herring-pond  as  safe  as  a 
brandy." 
d  gire  me  the  sweet  boy :  I  will  narse  ^^"tn  iot  -^cyQ., 
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master ;  I  see  lie  doth  not  much  affect  your  rough  bearA,  " 
jsaid  the  ^1,  extending  her  arms,  and  lidue  Mervyn  leap^^ 
ioyousl^  into  them.    "  Ah !  how  I  love  him  already.    How 
like  he  is  to  the  Cupid  painted  oyer  the  duke's  playhouse." 

'*  Why,  what  ails  the  Doy  P"  said  Xhivaly  smiling, "  frightened 
of  a  pretty  girl,  thou  milk-sop  P" 

"  rtay,  out  I  am  so  cold,"  shivered  the  little  urchin,  creep- 
ing closely  to  the  bosom  of  his  young  nurse,  who,  dasping 
him  fondly,  and  putting  her  rosy  cheek  to  his,  formed  uncon- 
sciously a  group  of  extreme  beauty. 

"Ay,  warm  thee  there,  thou  true  chip  of  the  old  block," 
43aid  Claude.  "  Where  should  faith  be  found  in  this  woildi  if 
not  in  a  woman's  heart  P" 

"  Hollo,  Moll !"  exclaimed  Edwards,  "  run  and  bring  a  can 
of  punch,  and  tell  your  mistress  to  make  it  smack  more  of  the 
brandy ;  I'm  sure  it  don't  stand  her  much  in  customs.  And 
now,  sir,  try  that  'ere  beef— prime  Hamburg  dried,  sir." 

"  I  have  ordered  a  stewed  fowl,"  said  Claude. 

"  What's  a  stewed  fowl  to  take  in  for  a  sea-voyage  ?' ■  ex- 
claimed the  captain.  "  It  may  do  as  a  finish-of^  l£e  bnn 
oyer  the  barrels ;  but,  for  a  beginning,  nothing  like  a  good 
bottom,  say  I !"  • 

Thus  pressed,  Claude  set  to  work  at  the  dish  before  lubn, 
and  in  spite  of  coarse  bread  and  a  dirty  doth,  soon  found  it 
very  appetizing.  It  was  curious  how  quickly  he  took  the 
tone  or  the  society ;  he  used  the  slang  dialect  as  if  accustomed 
to  it,  toasted  the  ladies,  drank  with  the  men,  and  became  in 
a  few  minutes  a  general  favourite  of  all,  and  particularly 
of  Nell. 

Claude  was  surprised  at  the  vivaciiy  and  wit  of  the  young 
ballad-singer,  and  she  seemed  pleased  with  his  spnghtly 
gallantry,  a  circumstance  which  by  no  means  delighted  Can* 
tain  Edwards.  Jokes,  not  remarlcable  for  decency,  passea ; 
and  Claude  remarked  with  interest  that  Nell  frequency 
coloured  up,  as  if  not  quite  habituated  to  the  free-and-easy 
etyle  in  conversation. 

In  the  height  of  this  scene  Mrs.  Bradley  entered  with  the 
stewed  fowl,  followed  by  an  idiotic-looking  boy,  who  carried 
a  white  stone  bottle  of  brandy,  and  a  silver  tankard  <^ 
sack.  These  articles  were  placed  before  Claude,  and  pur- 
suant to  invitation,  Mrs.  Bradley  seated  herself  at  talde 
with  him.  Claude  asked  all  around  to  partake,  but  all  re- 
fused, excepting  merry  Nell,  who  protested,  with  an  ardi 
fflnile,  that  she  was  tired  of  salt  beef.  There  was  aome 
little  difficulty  about  finding  Nell  a  seat  higher  than  her 
fitool,  tUl  Duval  bethought  him  of  turning  his  chair  down. 
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M>  that  the  spng^tiy  orange-girl  and  he  sat  balancing  each 
other;  to  do  which,  however,  it  was  necessary  at  times  to 
'  esteli  hold  of  one  another,  to  keep  the  scale  true,  and  the 
^Me  affair  was  conducted  with  such  laughter  and  good- 
homonred  gaiety  on  all  sides,  that  Edwards  grew  more  and 
more  sullen  and  silent.  Nobody  noticed  this,  however,  until 
HoU  Creswold,  who  had  been  silently  picking  a  bone^  and 
watching,  gave  him  a  slap  which  broke  his  reverie. 

**  A  peim3r  for  your  thoughts,  my  dear  P"  said  she,  with  a 
blowing  snule  at  Kell  Gwyn  and  the  courtly  valet,  who  were 
at  the  moment  jingling  glasses  together  to  each  other's 
health. 

"  It's  a  cram ;  I  don't  care  a  splash  of  an  oar  about  her,  the 
ahit !"  said  he,  contradicting  her  look  rather  than  her  words. 
"Why,  Moll,  you're  as  g<wd-looking  as  her  o*  Sundays,  and 
don't  change  with  every  wind  that  blows.  Come  here,  girl, 
and  sit  on  my  knee :  Tu.  give  thee  them  gold  ear-rinffs  with 
their  bright  stones,  which  I  found  on  the  drowned  lady  at 
Stralsund.    I  meant  them  for  Nell,  but  she's  better  suited." 

And  with  a  glance  of  huge  indication  at  poor  Nell,  he 
palled  Moll  Ci^wold  to  him,  nothmg  loth,  ana  triumphantly 
matalled  her  in  the  august  position  indicated.  The  girl's  eye 
flashed,  and  she  almost  snatched  the  jewels  from  E^ards  as 
lie  drew  them  fiercely  out  of  his  breast-pocket. 

"Nay,  then,  if  you  deprive  Mistress  Nell  of  her  place,  she 
must  liave  another,"  said  Claude,  by  a  gentle  movement 
transferring  Nell  to  his  own  knee.  Ilie  ^1  laughed  musically, 
and  for  a  moment  Edwards  looked  seriously  mclined  to  pick 
a  quarrel,  but  on  second  thoughts  continued  sullenly  smoking 
his  ^pe. 

"  Come  now,  darling  Nelly,  this  is  all  nonsense,"  said  mine 
host,  speaking  for  the  first  time  in  a  subdued  tone,  as  became 
the  helpmate  of  Mrs.  Temperance  Bradley.  "  Do  give  over 
your  skitting,  there's  ia  fine  woman,  and  sing  the  captain  that 
aong  wot  you  were  going  on  with  when  mister  what's-his- 
name  came  in." 

"  Shall  I,  Jack  P"  said  the  girl,  smilinglj^  parting  Mervyn's 
hair,  who,  having  eaten  his  fill,  resumed  his  place  on  her  lap, 
for  she  had  extricated  herself  from  Claude. 

At  this  moment  the  loud  jangling  bell  of  the  inn-yard  was 
heard,  and  Moll  Creswold  was  obuged  to  resign  ner  new 
honours  to  answer  it. 

"  Do  what  you  like,  girl ;  you're  not  what  I  took  ye  for," 
growled  Edwards,  puffing  his  tobacco  very  fiercely.     "Do 
whatyou  like — ^it's  nothing  to  me." 
"  Js&j,  then,  I  shovld  slap  you  on  the  face,  for  spoViins,  'jo^ 

VOL.  I.  D 
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5ood  looks  for  nothing,"  said  Nell,  playfUly.    **  But  now, 
ack,  you  don't  pretend  to  like  Moll  Creswold  half  so  well 
as  me  )>" 

**  Why,  Nell — ^sounds !  you  know  there's  nothinj^  on  earth 
I  loves  better  than  you,  when  you  behaves  youroelf  like  a 
lady,"  said  Edwards,  looking  up  with  a  somewnat  brightened 
expression. 

*'  Well  then,  Jack,  111  sing  you  your  &fOurite  song,  and 
we'll  be  Mends  again,"  said  Nell,  extending  her  hand,  which 
the  honest  sailor  let  his  pipe  fall  to  grasp,  and  wrung  it  so 
hard  thiit  she  screamed  out,  half  lau^iing  at  tiie  same  time. 
She  was  then  opening  her  little  ruddy  mouth  to  sing,  after 
bespeaking  attention  with  a  smiling  glance  around,  when 
Moll  Creswold  re-entered,  followed  by  a  tall  stranger. 


CHAPTEE    V. 

THB  GSBAT  FIBB. 

Thb  new  guest  at  the  Aumerle  Arms  entered,  making  a 
profound  bow.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  large  white  woollen 
cloak  and  hood,  with  his  hat  slouched  down  to  his  eyes.  He 
was  armed  with  a  blunderbuss  and  sword,  and  altogether 
resembled  one  of  the  city  watchmen,  who,  at  that  period, 
wore  a  peculiar  costume. 

"  Don't  disturb  yourselves,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  the 
stranger,  in  a  deep  hoarse  tone.  "  I  am  a  cove  in  difficulties, 
and  this  here  warm  covering  is  borrowed  without  leave  from 
a  gentleman  whom  I  knocked  down  for  following  me  too  close, 
when  I  didn't  want  to  salute  my  acquaintances." 

Duval  was  disagreeably  struck  with  some  of  the  tones  in 
the  man's  voice,  whidi  also  seemed,  somehow  or  another, 
coimterfeited.  He  turned  and  remarked,  without  any  pleasure, 
a  pair  of  glittering  eyes  fixed  upon  him;  the  rest  of  the 
coimtenance  was  concealed. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  captain,"  said  Moll,  smiling  with  a  good 
deal  of  malicious  meaning.  "  The  gemman  is  a  real  nash 
swell — ^but,  gover'ment  and  he  can't  agree  about  some  little 
matter ;  I  tMnk  they  want  to  grab  lus  scrag,  and  he  don't 
encourage  the  ideer,  that's  all — eh,  Tom  P" 

"  That's  all,  and  enouffk  too,"  repHed  Tom,  with  a  hoarse 

laugh.      "I  hear  theyve  prepared  apartments  for  me  in 

Newgate,  and  a  chaplam ;  but  1  a'nt  so  fond  of  taking  mine 

ease  m  irons.     They've  hunted  me  out  oi  "WVj^teiTMKs^  V»«M — 

^aive  'em  ! — and  one  of  the  bloodhounda  wa\3\^\\K^fe  ii-e^^^ 
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me  last  nigHt,  as  I  took  a  ride  out  by  Hounslow,  but  for  this 
old  barker  of  mine.  Molly,  my  dear,  bring  me  a  pipeful  ot 
lliat  ere  bitter  backy,  and  a  pot  of  brown  Greorge,  and  I'm 
Birag  for  the  nidit." 

Sb  saying,  me  worthy  drew  a  stool  behind  a  projection  of 
the  fire-plfice,  and  there  seemed  to  give  himself  up  to  the 
undistarbed  enjoyment  of  the  restoratives  he  had  ordered. 

Claude's  attention,  howeycr  uneasily  called  to  this  person- 
age, was  now  direrted  by  Nell,  who  asked  if  he  liked  sea-songs. 
(Saude  enlLmtiy  repUed  that  he  liked  anythiniF  she  liked,  and 
»mJ^U>'t^  her  pomise,  and  £o^The  irirl  then 
beean  in  ^her  sweet  musical  tones,  glancing  from  Claude  to 
Edwards  with  eyes  brimful  of  comio  hmnoor. 

NELL  GWTN'S  SONG. 

The  sea,  the  sea,  is  Eng:Iand*8, 

And  England's  shall  remain. 
Tho*  the  might  of  France,  and  the  world,  advance 

To  contest  oar  ocean  reign !. 
Qnoth  gallant  Blake,  as  he  spread  his  saUs 

And  his  cannon  shook  the  wares } 
Fire  away,  boys  1  for  the  day  is  ours. 

Or  here,  lads,  foam  oar  graves. 
Fire  awi^,  boys !  quoth  he  again, 

For  the  sea,  tiie  sea,  is  Bn^aad's, 
And  England's  shall  remain! 

Hie  fresh  winds  blowing  loud  and  strange 

The  Spaniard  fled— which  rare  is — 
And  we  chased  them  far,  and  we  chased  them  long. 

Till  they  anchor'd  in  Canaries. 
Qnoth  oor  admiral,  as  their  castles  Uaced 

With  guns,  like  a  stormy  night. 
Do  they  think  to  frighten  us  ?  fire  away,  boys. 

For  old  England's  might  and  right  1 
Fire  away,  boys  1  quoth  he  again ; 

For  the  sea,  the  sea,  is  England'6, 
And  England's  shall  remain  ? 

We  simk,  and  burned,  and  we  took  them  all. 

With  gold  and  spices  laden, 
And  our  sweethearta  each  had  a  JoUy  haul. 

For  each  loved  his  English  maiden ; 
But  as  home  we  came— quoth  our  admiral, 

I'm  going,  lads,  aloft  1 
And  he  died  with  a  smile,  but  his  dying  wofd 

Was,  Fire  away,  boys !  now  board  her,  soft  1 
Fire  away,  boys  ?  quoth  he  again. 

For  the  sea,  the  sea,  is  En^and's, 
And  England's  shall  remain. 

"What  dost  thou  call  that  song,  lass P"  said  Edwards, 
^png  his  eyes.     **  Lawk-a-mercy,  I  recollect  old  Blake  as 
plain  as  a  pikestaff,  and  good  reason  I  should,  for  saye  h.e  to 
ae  one  day — ^it  was  the  day  we  licked  the  'D\itc\i  o^  "^otXr 
md^Iwas  but  a  youngster  then,  and  ImA  iveTet  "NiWft.  Va 

j>  2 
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action  afore — Says  he  to  me, — ^I  ww  a-Btanding  near  my  gon. 


your  gun,  for  if  you  don't,  younker,  I'll  blow  your 
out  V — and  then  he  turns  away,  and  if  I  didn't  see  him  wipe 
his  eyes  in  his  sleeve,  my  name  isn't  Jack  Edwards — that^s 
all."    And  he  smoked  away  with  ^reat  yehemenoe. 

'"lis  called  Blake's  last  cruise — here  'tis,  in  the  Eyer 
Grreen,"  said  Nell,  producing  a  ballad. 

"  I'U  buy  one  of  thee,  Ndl,  and  there's  the  ransom,**  said 
the  captain,  dutohing  the  ballad,  and  tossing  the  songstress  a 
gold  doubloon. 

**  You  have  it  now — an  old  song  for  your  money,"  said  Moll 
Creswold,  with  a  tart  laugh. 

"  And  I'll  have  another,  though  it  cost  me  double,"  said 
Claude  DuyaL 

"  You  shall  haye  one  for  nothing,"  said  Nell,  with  a  pro- 
yoking  smile  at  Edwards. 

"Hark  ye,  Mr.  Dooyal,"  said  Edwards,  swallowing  his 
punch  in  one  huge  gulp,  and  looking  as  if  he  could  almost  cry. 
**  Ye're  a  foreigner,  and  I  hears  that  you  cursed  French  frogs 
don't  imderstand  the  proper  English  way  of  boxing — ^but 
you're  great  hands  at  the  sword.  Now  I  don't  pretend  to 
know  more  of  that  sort  of  thing  than  a  res'lar  downright  cut- 
and-come-again,  and  you  I  suppose  know  ul  the  dancing  tricks 
of  fence — ^but  as  I  was  a-saying — ^wot  was  it  P — ^why,  d — n  me, 
if  I  stand  it— that's  all." 

"  Bravo,  Jack  I — go  it,  salt  un !"  shouted  the  gentleman  in 
the  woollen  cloak. 

"  And  I'll  begin  by  making  an  example  of  you,  sir,  for 
interfering  where  you  have  no  concern.  Well,  Mr.  Dooval, 
will  you  'cept  my  proposition?" 

"  Are  you  mad,  captain^  or  do  you  forget  whence  or  why  I 
come  P"  said  Claude. 

"  Why  don't  Nell,  then,  pay  me  proper  attention,  as  she 
ought,"  said  the  captain,  ruefully.  **  An't  I  a-going  to  marry 
her  some  day  P" 

"  Come,  come,  let's  all  be  friends  and  comfortable — Help 
us ! — what  have  we  to  do  to  quarrel  P"  said  the  little  host, 
his  eyes  overflowing  with  maudlin  tears.  "Come,  come — 
agree,  agree,  and  grace'U  come  upon  ye! — and  let's  have 
another  bowl  of  punch,  wife." 

"  It's  Sunday  morning !"  said  the  muffled  guest,  in  a  tone 
of  mock  sanctity,  which  made  the  company  laugh  heartily. 

"  What  matters  that  P"  said  Edwards,  jovially,  for  Nell  had 
resumed  herpltuse  beside  hun,  taking  care,  however,  to  place 
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Jfervyn  between  ihem.  "Well  hare  another  bowl  for  a 
porter— ibejll  not  mdfp  ni  a  litde  pleaenre  in  heoiren, 
aeeinff  tiieyVe  so  mnen  of  it  there  themaelYes." 

TboM  argument  waa  oomddered  decisiTe ;  and  Mn.  Bradley, 
who  bad  fiiUen  into  a  deep  anore,  was  rotued  to  prepare 
another  bowl  of  the  erhilarating  nectar.  But  at  this  moment 
MoU  rushed  in,  wild  with  joy,  to  announce  that  most  delightful 
of  aU  speotaole  to  a  London  mob— a  great  fire,  l^ere  was 
really  something  fiendish  in  the  giri's  dSlight  as  she  annoimoed 
Ihe  greatness  ol  the  mischief.  "  The  laxe  had  broken  out  at 
Master  Panyner's,  the  king's  baker ;  the  houses  on  each  side 
were  in  a  blaze,  and  the  eneines  could  not  play  for  want  of 
water,  so  that  a  glorions  boimre  was  ezpecteo." 

This  was  enouf  h.  The  whole  society  instantly  rose,  and 
some  ran  out,  whue  others  threw  open  the  windows.  Among 
the  latter  were  Claude  and  the  gentleman  in  the  woollen  cloak. 
The  rirer  and  sky  in  the  direction  of  the  fire  were  illuminated 
by  a  broad  blaze,  over  which  the  church  of  St.  Magnus,  at 
l£e  top  of  the  hill,  seemed  like  a  gigantic  spectre  coming  in 
clouds  of  darkness.  The  bells  of  manv  churches  were  ringing 
an  alumm  i  people  were  running  in  all  directions,  watermen 
drhring  their  wherries  towards  me  shore — eyerythiug  in  com- 
motion. This  was  irresistible ;  hosta  and  guests,  aU  poured 
out.  Claude  snatched  up  little  Mervyn,  offered  his  arm  to 
NeU,  who  gladly  accepted  it,  and  they  joined  the  general  rush. 
As  he  prcMed  down  the  stairs  he  thought  he  felt  some  one 
clutch  nim  by  the  cloak,  but  the  grasp  was  loosened  instantly, 
and  turning,  he  saw  Tom,  the  highwayman,  pushing  past. 
Supposing  it  mi^ht  be  accidental,  Claude  hastened  on,  and, 
crossing  the  bndge^  had  no  need  to  inquire  his  way  to  the 
scene  of  destruction. 


^       CHAPTEEVL 

THE   PUBSIHT. 

Nbablt  all  Fish-street  was  in  a  blaze.  In  spite  of  every 
exertion  which  the  cumbrous  engines  of  the  time,  worked  by 
the  inhabitants,  could  make,  the  whole  street  seemed  one  vast 
mass  of  flames.  These  were  rapidly  spreading — a  whirlwind 
of  smoke  and  sparks  was  dnying  down  the  hill  towards 
London  Bridge.  A  strong  east  wind  seconded  the  violence  of 
the  flames,  and  the  wooden  houses,  filled  with  t^bec  and 
maa^e  atorea,  aeemed  like  prepared  fuel. 
A  large  crowd  watched  the  progress  of  these  eYenU  \  ^^^ 
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screams,  shouts  for  help,  resounded  on  every  side,  bat  the 
^reat  mass  looked  on  in  stupid  amazement.  The  dislaracted 
inhabitants  were  endeayourmg  to  save  their  goods,  and  all 
was  the  wildest  confusion.  A  few  constables  appeaeed*  but 
thej  also  seemed  out  of  their  senses,  and  did  nothing  but 
vainly  exhort  the  crowd  to  order.  The  oonfiition  was  too 
sreat  to  permit  Nell  to  keep  her  proteotor's  arm ;  he  saw  her 
forced  away  in  the  crowd,  without  the  power  of  resistance. 
But  shortly  afterwards  he  perceived  her  standing  beside  a 
daflhing  cavalier,  who  was  laughing  and  shoutLc^  at  the 
flames. 

The  conflagration  continued  with  increased  fury,  and  Claude, 
with  emotions  of  awe,  heard  the  shout  whidh  announced  the 
appearance  of  flames  from  the  stee|de  of  St.  Magnus.  In  a 
few  minutes,  the  whole  church  was  m  one  vast  blaee. 

Meanwhile  shouts  of  "  Fire  I"  resounded  over  the  whole 
city,  and  the  population  began  to  pour  out  in  every  directioao^ 
mad  with  mingled  fear  and  curiosity ;  for  rumours  were  now 
heard  that  the  Catholics  had  formed  a  plot  to  bum  London; 
and  a  mad  fanatic  ruined  through  the  streets,  yelling,  "  Grod*8 
great  judgment !  London  is  faUmg,  London  is  fated !  Nothing 
can  save  me  Jezabcd  of  cities !  Lo,  the  Lord  blows  the  flames 
with  the  great  beUows  of  his  winds !" 

The  arrival  of  the  Lord  Mavor  and  a  small  division  of  the 
trainbands  seemed  only  to  add  to  the  general  distraction. 
Li  a  short  time  the  ire  had  increased  so  terribly  that  all 
Thames-street  seemed  in  one  continued  blase.  The  riot  and 
confusion  which  prevailed  began  to  make  it  dangerous  even 
to  look  on,  especially  for  a  foreigner,  as  rumours  were  afloat 
that  either  the  French  or  Dutch,  with  both  of  whom  we 
were  theii  at  war,  had  concerted  a  plan,  with  the  Jesuits,  to 
sack  and  bum  London.  Claude  grew  apprehensive  for  his 
own  and  the  boy*s  safety,  and  thought  it  would  be  more 
prudent  to  regain  his  inn,  and  seek  out  Edwards.  But  to  his 
surprise  and  consternation  he  found  that  the  fire  had  worked 
round,  and  that  several  houses  on  the  bridge  were  already  in 
a  blaze. 

For  some  minutes  he  was  in  doubt  what  to  do,  but  finding 
himself  already  an  object  of  suspicious  scrutiny  to  several 
muffled  men  about  him,  he  thought  it  best  to  beat  a  retreat. 
Accordingly  he  made  his  way  down  an  obscure  alley  leading 
to  the  river,  intending,  if  possible,  to  get  a  boat ;  but  he  haa 
scarely  stumbled  half-way  down  the  imeven  causeway,  ere 
he  felt  himself  seized  by  the  collar  behind,  and  a  voice  which 
made  his  heart  leap,  shouted— " Stop,  rogue!"  Turning 
abarply  at   this    ominous   greeting,  Claude  perceived  the 
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gcntleinaii  in  the  woollen  doak,  whose  appearance  had  already 
excited  his  suspicions. 

"  Diable  !  que  voulez  vous  ?"  exclaimed  Duval  in  his  first 
surprise,  and  fumbling  confusedly  for  his  sword;  but  the 
stranger  was  too  sharp  for  liim,  and  seized  his  wrist  in  such  a 
gripe  that,  embarrassed  as  he  was  with  the  child,  he  felt  it 
useless  to  attempt  resistance. 

"  Don't  struggle,  it!s  of  no  use,"  said  the  captor,  very 
coolly,  and  raismg  the  flan  of  his  hat,  he  revealed  the  coun- 
tenance of  Ck)lonel  Blood.  "  And  now  you  know  me,  I 
suppose  you  have  no  objection  to  ^o  with  me  before  a  magis- 
trate? I  have  a  warrant — ^here  it  is — ^to  arrest  you  as  a 
French  spy.  I^ve  plenty  of  assistance  at  hand,  so  you  had 
better  g[0  quietly  at  once." 

"  It  is  mipossible ;  you  have  mistaken  your  man,"  said 
Claude. 

"  Fal-de-ral!"  replied  the  colonel.  "Are  you  not  my 
Lord  Aumerle's  French  valet  P  Surrender,  or  I  blow  your 
brains  in  the  gutter.  You  know  me,  I  see,  by  your  quaJdng 
eyes.    No  more  humbug,  but  come  along." 

"  I  will  not  stir  a  foot.  I  tell  you,  colonel,  you  are  mis- 
taken," said  Claude,  unawed  by  the  pistol  presented  at  his 
head.     "  Fire,  if  you  dare ;  it  is  murder." 

"  That  child  in  your  arms  protects  you,  fool,  or  we  would 
jump  that,"  ffrumbled  Blood,  droppinff  the  muzzle.  "  Wo 
laaA  try  anotner  way  with  you.  Ho !  JSill,  Green !  dogs !  where 
are  they?" 

He  toi^ched  the  spring  of  a  rattle,  which  gave  a  peculiar 
sound,  probably  well  imderstood  by  his  comederates,  and 
three  or  four  men,  dressed  as  constables  and  well-armed,  ran 
down  the  court.  Blood  then,  by  a  sudden  movement,  en- 
deavoured to  seize  the  child,  shouting  to  his  comrade  to  aid ; 
bat  dexterously  taking  the  opportunity  to  release  his  hand, 
Claude  retreated  a  few  steps,  drew  his  sword,  and  made  a 
blow  at  his  antagonist,  which  cut  the  hat  off  his  head,  and 
grazed  his  brow. 

"  Why,  then,  have  at  ye !  To  hell,  French  dog ! "  shouted 
Blood,  m4ng  his  pistol. 

Luckily,  in  the  darkness  and  hurry  of  his  aim,  the 
bullets  passed  Claude,  who,  meanwhile,  snouted  "  Murder ! " 
"Bobbery I"  "  Help!"  with  aU  his  might.  In  a  moment 
Blood,  observing  the  ill-success  of  his  shot,  drew  his  hanger, 
and  rushed  to  the  attack.  His  satellites  followed  his  example, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  Claude  was  driven  with  his  back  against 
a  door,  where  he  stood  resolutely  defending  himself. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  tins  dark  region,  liescnx^a^  \^ 
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cries,  put  their  heads  out  of  window,  and  joined  the  outeiy, 
without  attempting  any  assistance.  Blood,  howerer,  con- 
tinued exhorting  his  assassins  not  to  hurt  the  child,  and  their 
fear  to  do  so  did  Claude  yeoman's  service.  Nevertheless, 
the  combat  must  have  been  very  briefly  decided,  as,  though 
perfect  master  of  his  weapon,  it  was  impossible  to  withstand 
such  odds,  when  a  new  ally  suddenly  ap]>eared. 

"  Shiver  my  timbers ! "  shouted  the  voice  of  one  coming  up 
the  alley,  "five  to  one! — it  isn't  fair!  What,  Mounseer 
Dooval !    Stand  to  it,  sir,  and  Jack  Edwards  is  your  backer." 

A  vigorous  arm,  wielding  a  cutlass,  followed  up  this 
address,  which  cut  one  of  the  rufiians  down,  and  Claude 
heard  a  whistle,  evidently  blown  in  the  agitation  of  the 
combat.  He  was  now  engaged  hand-to-hand  with  Blood,  the 
child  screaming  and  clinging  round  his  neck,  embarrassing 
his  movements,  though  in  some  measure  protecting  him.  The 
whistle  produced  a  similar  effect  to  the  rattle  in  summoning 
new  combatants,  but  on  the  contrary  side.  A  number  of 
sailors  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  alley,  who,  seeing 
their  captain  engaged,  instantly  knew  which  side  to  take,  and 
rushed  to  the  rescue.  The  superiority  of  numbers  was  now 
on  Claude's  side,  and  even  the  lerocious  Blood,  observing  his 
men  fly  in  all  directions,  found  it  impossible  to  keep  the  field, 
and  ran  ofl*,  shouting  for  help  in  the  king's  name,  and 
raising  the  terrible  view-halloo,  "A  popish  spy!  a  popish  spy ! " 

Claude  knew  that  this  call  would  not  long  remain  unan- 
swered, and  after  hurriedly  thanking  Edwards  for  his  oppor- 
tune aid,  which  the  generous  seaman  swore  was  only  what  he 
would  have  done  to  any  man  in  similar  need,  let  alone  his 
freight,  they  consulted  about  what  was  best  to  be  done. 
Edwards,  who  had  a  sailor's  dread  of*  meddling  in  matters 
where  the  law  seemed  to  thrust  herself,  advised  that  they 
should  all  get  on  board  his  vessel  as  fast  as  possible.  Clande 
agreed  in  this  opinion,  and  they  ran  to  uie  water's  edge, 
vmere,  at  Edwards's  shout,  "Sculler!  sculler!"  a  snuJl 
wherry  shot  from  behind  a  vessel  towards  them.  Claude^ 
Edwards,  and  little  Mervyn,  with  two  of  the  sailors,  leaped 
in,  and  rowed  out  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  to  get  clear 
of  the  numberless  boats  and  barges  rushing  about. 

This  attempt  was,  however,  soon  found  a  failure.  The 
waters  near  London  Bridge  were  crowded  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  craft,  barges,  boats,  rafts,  floating  furniture,  casks, 
timber,  bedding — as  if  a  great  fleet  had  siSOfered  wreck  some 
short  time  previously. 

Claude,  who  felt  certain  that  Blood's  design  was  not  on 
Jiim  hut  on  his  young  charge,  grew  every  instant  more 
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at  tiie  delay.  He  represented  to  Edwards  tliat  their 
i  woidd  undoubtedly  overtake  them  on  the  river, 
Bsiatancewonld  be  impossible.  He  therefore  thought 
i  be  best  for  the  captam  to  land  him,  and  bring  his 
rj^e  to  meet  him  at  the  Tower-stairs  as  earfy  as 
in  the  mominff .  This  plan  was  thought  feasible,  and 
1  instanUy ;  they  drove  their  boat  on  the  sands  near 
Bridge,  and  Claude  made  the  best  of  his  way  through 
les  to  Eastcheap,  while  Edwards  went  in  a  contrary 
a  to  fuM  his  part  of  the  contract. 
ms  into  an  obscure  inn,  Duval  ordered  wine  and 
>r  Dreakfast,  and  snugly  ensconced  in  a  dark  comer, 

to  the  various  and  conflicting  reports  of  the  nu- 
visitants.  He  heard  that  the  fire  was  raging  with 
d  fury — that  all  attempts  to  stop  its  progress  were 
lat  the  Lord  Mayor  was  out  of  his  senses — ^that  Sir 
obinson  and  the  guards  from  the  Tower  were  parading 
9t8 — and,  that  the  burning  houses  were  ransacked,  as 
ity  given  up  to  pillage. 

iie  cause  of  the  coimagration,  opinions  differed  with 
dividual — the  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Jesuits,  having 
ir  vehement  partisans.  Unable  at  last  to  sit  quiet, 
B  mercurial  blood,  while  a  whole  city  was  in  com- 
GLnide  borrowed  an  old  cloak  of  the  landlord,  and 
orthagam  into  the  tumult. 

loming  was  just  breaking,  but  the  denseness  of  the 
and  tl^  fiery  darkness  of  the  atmosphere,  made  the 
motioed.  Soldiers  of  the  city  bands  were  stationed 
treets,  to  prevent  the  masses  from  rushing  up  and 
but  all  subordination  was  now  at  an  end ;  no  man 
authority  or  entreaties ;  terror  had  broken  the  bonds 

and  reverence,  and  society  seemed  resolving  itself 
first  wild  elements. 

le  observed  some  few  who  still  kept  their  senses,  en- 
ing  to  pull  down  the  houses  adjacent  to  those  already 
is,  but  the  mass  of  fire  driven  in  tremendous  billows 
ho  wind,  defied  all  their  efibrts.  The  wooden  houses, 
projecting  balconies  furnished  a  ready-made  train, 
ed  to  blaze  away,  and  as  their  owners  were  principally 
in  oil,  pitch,  tar,  brandy,  ropes,  and  timber,  the  con- 
m  frequently  burst  out  into  raging  furnaces  of  the 
eautiful  white  and  coloured  flames.  Men's  ruling 
s  seemed  now  heightened  to  delirium ;  some  cursed 
?led  imprecations  over  their  ruin,  others  knelt  in  the 

street,  sung  hymns,  and  prayed  witix  ft«ii\Afi  car" 
SI,  as  if  the  end  of  the  world  were  come. 
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Thames-street  was  now  reduced  to  a  Iieap  of  red-hot 
ruins  ;  Graeechurch-street  was  all  a  blaze,  and  the  two  great 
lines  of  houses  on  each  side,  Lombard  and  Fenchurch-streeW 
had  caught  the  fiery  contagion.  Churches,  the  flaming  giants 
of  the  scene,  towered  over  the  ocean  of  flre,  blazing  to  their 
yery  summits. 

At  this  time  the  conflagration  had  assumed  the  shape  of  an. 
immense  bow  of  Are,  and  the  same  fanatic  who  had  preyioualy 
harangued  the  crowd,  pointed  this  out  to  them. 

"  Behold  the  bow — no  longer  the  bow  of  promise,  hot 
of  destruction!"  he  exclaimed,  with  finuitio  vehemence. 
"  Behold  the  presage,  not  of  water,  but  of  fire — ^not  of  merOT, 
but  of  utter  up-rooting — ^not  of  pardoxi,  but  of  wrath,  for 
erer !  The  arrows  of  God  are  fluning  in  it !  Woe  to  thee^ 
London !  Sodom  of  cities !  Who  shall  stand  in  the  gap  for  i 
thee!" 

Escaping  from  this  madman  and  the  intense  heat  of  the 
surrounding  flames,  Claude  thought  that  he  had  best  make 
his  way  to  the  Tower,  to  meet  Edwards.  But  he  soon  found 
himself  baffled  in  this  plan ;  soldiers  were  in  possession  of 
all  the  outiets  to  the  shore,  and  refused,  in  spite  of  all  his 
representations,  to  let  him  pass  without  a  written  order  from 
the  Lord  Mayor.  The  latter  functionary  he  heard  was  at 
Whitehall,  where  the  council  had  met  in  confusion,  to  debate 
on  what  was  proper  to  be  done.  Moreover,  the  idea  oc- 
curred te  Claude,  that  such  a  request  £rom  a  foreigner  at  that 
juncture  could  produce  no  other  efiect  than  to  consign  him 
to  a  dungeon.  JS^ot  knowing  what  else  to  do,  he  now  strove 
to  return  to  his  inn,  but  on  approaching  it,  he  found  it 
already  in  a  blaze.  In  this  dilemma,  concluding  that  he 
should,  be  least  noticed  in  the  deepest  confusion,  he  followed 
the  sweep  of  the  crowd  through  the  fiery  city.  Even  little 
Mervyn's  terror  had  now  given  place  to  admiration,  and 
when  they  stopped  before  the  Exchange,  which  was  in  one 
vast  blaze,  he  clapped  his  hands  with  a  kind  of  joy. 

The  hours  of  this  dreadful  day  passed  in  the  overwhelming 
emotion  of  all  men's  mind,  like  centuries  in  a  dream.  None 
kept  count,  and  not  a  gleam  of  daylight  penetrated  the 
crimson  air.  The  sun,  indeed,  hun^  above  like  a  bloody 
circle,  but  seemed  to  give  neither  light  nor  warmth.  The 
confusion,  the  outeries,  drowned  all  recollection. 

Claude,  like  the  rest,  was  insensible  to  the  passage  of  time. 
He  wandered  about  amidst  the  confusion,  stunned  and 
stupified  by  the  noise  and  cries,  and  the  universal  terror,  but 
no  one  seemed  to  heed  him.  The  streets  were  choked  with 
furniture  and  goods  from  the  burning  houses ;  carts  laden 
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with  the  more  preeioiis  oommodities  were  locked  and  con- 
fiiBed  together,  so  as  to  paralyze  all  attempts  to  bring 
aasistance. 

dande  stood  gazing  in  mute  terror,  and  almost  suffocated 
with  smoke,  at  me  gigantic  mass  of  flames  presented  by  the 
burning  Guildhall,  when  he  felt  the  tassel  of  his  cloak  pulled. 
He  stuted  round,  and  saw,  what,  in  the  dense  smoke,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  spectre  of  a  young  girl,  so  pale  and  ghastly 
were  her  features.  A  moment's  attention,  however,  told  him 
that  it  was  !Kell  Gwyn,  so.  lately  the  merriest  of  the  merry. 
Crude's  gallantry  had  not,  however,  totally  deserted  him. 

"  Sweet  Mistress  Nell!"  he  exclaimed,  when  she  inter- 
rupted him  with  an  emphatic  gesture. 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  that  way  now,  it  is  too  terrible  !'*  she 
exclaimed.  "  I  have  just  made  my  escape  from  that  wicked 
lord  with  whom  you  saw  me — his  name  is  Eochester — ^but  his 
hlasphemouB  wit  is  too  horrible.  O,  Claude,  do  you  think  this 
is  tiie  day  of  judgment  P" 

"  If  not,  we  uiall  not  see  a  worse  till  it  comes !"  replied 
Bural. 

"  And  that  poor  child ! "  exdaimed  the  girl,  bursting  into 
tears.  "  But  I  forget,  Claude ;  I  have  been  seeking  you  for 
hours,  to  put  you  on  your  guard.  I  heard  that  detestable- 
looking  villain  in  the  white  cloak  inquiring  for  you 
everyiniere— describing  you  exactly — but  people  are  so  lost 
in  misery,  they  can't  tell  what  he  means.  Ah !  good  Lord, 
be^racious !  yonder  he  is." 

Ske  pointed  through  a  rush  of  fiery  dust,  to  a  fi^i^ure 
standing  on  a  high  horse-stone,  and  apparently  shouting  while 
he  dired;ed  some  operations.  A  glance  at  his  terrible  coun- 
tenance, lighted  by  the  congenial  glare  of  the  conflagration, 
was  enough  for  Claude. 

"  I  must  run  for  it,  Nell — ^my  life  is  on  a  cast,  and  the  child's 
too !  '*  he  exclaimed.  "  But  if  you  would  merit  Heaven's 
pardon  for  any  Httle  sin  of  yours,  do  an  act  of  charity  for 
me  !  You  will  find  Edwards  waiting  me  at  the  Tower-stairs 
— ^the  sentinels  will  let  you  pass — ^tell  him  to  go  on  to 
Whitehall,  and  be  there  by  ten  to-night — ^if  it  is  not  that 
already." 

"  I  will,"  said  Nell,  resolutely ;  "  but  look  to  the  child, 
Claude,  he  is  white  as  snow." 

Duval,  then,  fearftd  of  attracting  his  persecutor's  eye, 
gratefully  pressed  the  girl's  hand,  leaving  a  moidoro  in  it, 
and  vanished  before  she  could  return  it,  as  she  wished  to  do. 

News  that  both  aides ^  ofCheapBide  were  on  fixe,  t\iriicd\5QL'a 
great  stream  of  gazers  in  that  direction,  and  Duval  io\inid\\.. 
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The  mob  was  arrested  in  its  progress  near  Meroer's  chapel, ' 
by  the  sndden  pouring  in  of  four  simultaneous  fires,  whieh' 
hero  met  as  in  a  common  reservoir.    Threadneedle-street^ 
Walbrook,  and  BucklersburTi  now  lay  open,  and  immense 
vistas  of  flames  were  revealed  by  the  fall  of  all  the  inteiv . 
vening  houses.    The  roar  of  breakmg  timbers,  the  dust,  the 
smoke,  the  su£focatinff  smoulder,  were  succeeded  by  a  solid' 
mass  of  flames  a  hun£red  feet  in  height.    Baising  a  yell  of 
terror,  the  mob  rushed  past,  carrying  Claude  with  it,  and  he 
presently  found  himself  one  of  a  vast  and  silent  nraltitnde, 
gazing  on  the  destruction  of  the  great  cathedral  of  Londoih* 
me  magnificent  St.  Paul's  of  Inigo  Jones.    It  was  a  scene 
such  as  an  imagination  of  snrpaasing  grandeur  might  hare 
dreamed,  but  no  human  eye  had  ever  seen  before — the  sublime 
of  terror.    There  was  a  vast  mob,  but  all  were  hushed  into 
silence  of  extreme  awe.    Innumerable  faces,  pale,  hageard, 
and  as  if  changed  into  stone,  so  fixed  was  their  affirighted  ex* 
pression,  were  turned  towards  the  spectacle. 

Claude  stood  behind  a  group  of  horsemen,  richly  garbed, 
one  only  of  whom — ^a  tall,  olive-complexioned  man,  with  a 
very  brilliant  eye— was  covered.  This  personage  Claude  soon 
learned  was  the  king ;  another  rider,  covered  wilii  dust  and 
grime,  he  recognized  as  the  Duke  of  York.  The  cavalier 
with  whom  he  had  seen  Nell  Gwyn,  was  also  near  the  king, 
holding  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  which  snorted  with  terror  as 
every  gust  of  wind  blew  showers  of  burning  sparks  amonff 
them.  A  few  soldiers,  fixed  like  men  or  bronze,  stooa 
around,  but  no  one  stirred, — ^the  uselessness  of  all  resistaxiee 
seemed  tacitly  allowed. 

The  heat  was  now  intolerable,  and  Claude  thought  that  the 
stones  beneath  his  feet  were  turning  red-hot ;  but  the  fascinatioii 
of  terror  kept  all  chained  to  the  spot.  .  St.  Paul's — ^the  gieafe 
St.  Paul's,  the  glory  of  London — ^was  in  flames !  The  whole 
summit  of  the  church  (for  the  wind  had  conveyed  the  ele* 
ments  of  destruction  there  first)  was  in  a  blaze.  The  galleries 
were  wrapped  in  luminous  torrents ;  shining  volleys  of  flame 
burst  out  every  instant  in  every  durection,  and  bamed  all  hope 
of  saving  the  enormous  building.  The  lead  was  melting  like 
snow  before  the  sun,  from  the  vast  roofs ;  the  stupendous 
beams,  the  enormous  masses  of  stone,  were  yieldmg  and 
falling  with  deafening  uproar,  and  crushing  in  the  roof  of  the 
church  of  St.  Fail^  which  grew  like  an  excrescence  on  the 
majestic  structure  above. 

To  add  to  the  terrors  of  this  scene,  numbers  of  the  sick— > 
some  dying  of  the  still-lingering  plague — ^wcre  borne  past  <m 
i2ieir  beds,  or  in  blankets.    One  was  carried  dose  to  Claude^ 
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it  agonies,  cohered  with  purple  sores,  and  yelling 
as  he  pointed  to  the  flames—*'  Hell  I  hell !" 
ne  had  now  attained  its  highest  pitch  of  horror,  and 
presented  for  some  minutes  me  appearance  of  a 
built  of  Are,  till  at  length  the  roof  fell  in,  with 
3  that  of  the  sea  breaking  on  a  rock  in  a  storm.  AU 
une  one  immense  pyramid  of  fire,  the  flames  of 
>ped  the  sky.  Yet,  even  in  this  terrific  moment, 
sard  the  kinff  whisper  to  the  cavalier  at  his  bridle, 
1,  man !  methinks  1  only  need  a  fiddle,  to  substan- 
^mparison  with  ITero,  wnich  my  loving  subjects  are 
r  making." 

,  sire,  1  think  this  wiU  stop  their  complaints  about 
<^  fuel,"  repHed  the  cavaher.  "  The  citizens  may 
r  dinners  here  cheap  enough." 
t  Wren !  what  sort  of  immortality  have  you  archi- 
intinued  the  king,  turning  to  a  grave-looking  man, 
oured  brocade,  who  seemS  attentively  watcbmg  the 
ion.  "  See  you  there !  Lugo's  magnificent  portico 
a  bonfire." 

possible  to  build  one  that  shall  surpass  it,  sire," 
the  architect. 

you  tiien  be  our  Michael  Angelo,  doctor  P"  replied 
smiling. 

Etn'  it  please  your  majesty,"  replied  Wren,  smiling 
with  a  deep  flush,  and  a  lummous  sparkle  of  the 

moment,  Claude  was  conscious  that  some  one  was 
b  him  intently,  over  a  wall  of  the  churchyard,  on 
stered  a  throng  of  the  lowest  populace.  To  feel  that 
was  Blood,  and  that  he  was  detected,  was  in  Claude 
cms  with  an  attempt  to  fly.  For  some  minutes, 
the  turbulence  of  tne  crowd,  made  it  impossible  to 
y ;  but  he  succeeded  at  length  in  reaching  an  open 
^rtain  now  that  he  was  still  pursued,  he  resolved  to 
Whitehall  as  fast  as  possible.  That  he  was  followed 
ver,  in  a  few  minutes  evident,  for  as  he  turned  into 
-then  a  long  succession  of  straggling  houses  and 
he  heard  voices  shouting,  "  Stop  him,  stop  him!  a 
py !"  and  louder  than  aU,  resounded  Blood's  dread 

jries  seemed  to  lend  Claude  wings :  leaving  the 
ity  in  his  rear,  he  ran,  with  the  child  in  his  arms, 
Selds  between  Holbom  and  the  Strand.    StVW.  '\i© 
^e  heard  toices  calling  to  each,  other,  and  the  distant 
ursuers;  and  he  continued  running  as  fast  as  \3^ 
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Hving  burden  permitted,  nntU  he  reached  a  stile  near  the 
church  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.  Here  he  ventured  to 
breathe  and  look  round ;  but  his  consternation  was  agaio. 
exdted  by  observing  several  men  with  torches  and  drawn 
swords,  crossing  the  opposite  hedge.  To  leap  the  stile,  and. 
resume  his  fii^^ht,  was  out  a  moment's  thought ;  still  the  pur- 
suers had  evidently  caught  sight  of  their  prey,  and  renewed 
the  chase  with  loud  halloos. 


CHAPTEE    VII. 

THB  FLIGHT. 

CoLLECTiNa  his  fainting  strength  with  a  last  effort,  Dunl 
continued  his  course  rapidly,  and  leaving  the  palace  and 
gardens  of  Whitehall  on  his  left,  plunged  down  a  pasiaga 
between  two  dead  walls,  which  led  to  the  stairs  wkSe 
Edwards  was  to  meet  him.  In  a  moment,  his  feet  were  on 
the  lowest  step  of  the  landing-^lace— in  vain ! — ^not  a  linng 
soul  appeared ;  nought  but  the  nver  was  there,  rolling  in  tfaa 
fiery  tos  which  enveloped  aU  things.  He  drew  his  8wqc4 
and  looked  around,  to  asc^lrtain  if  no  less  desperate  reBonrce 
presented  itself.  The  balustrade  leading  to  the  river  had  a 
slight  projection,  behind  which  he  thought  it  barely  possiUe 
to  remaicL  concealed ;  and  he  ensconced  himself  in  it  ninwi* 
at  thei  same  moment  that  the  flash  of  torchlight  appeared  cm 
the  summit  of  the  stairs.  Glancing  upward,  he  perceived 
Blood,  followed  by  three  or  four  of  his  myrmidons  ;  tke 
former  waved  a  torch,  and  hung  eagerly  forward,  white  loi 
ill-omened  countenance  expressed  extreme  vexation  and  8a^ 

Srise.    Claude  saw  that  they  paused,  and  entered  into  eagff 
iscussion — ^Blood  persisting  uiat  he  had  seen  him  run  doWB 
the  steps,  another  ruffian  asserting  that  he  ran  on  farther. 

"  He  must  be  drowned,  colonel,  if  he  went  down  hate," 
said  one. 

"  If  that's  the  case,  I  don't  want  his  carcase  to  feed  lOf 
hounds  on,"  replied  Blood,  suUenly.  "  But  I  must  be  sine 
the  brat's  safe— I  would  not  for  five  hundred  pounds  \0 
escaped  "US.  Come  on,  bullies!  Your  torch^  Berry!"  and 
snatching  the  brand,  he  moved  slowly  and  circumspecUy  dowa. 
the  stairs,  looking  earnestly  forward  to  the  water,  probtl^ 
expecting  to  behmd  some  signs  of  recent  immersion. 

Claude's  heart  beat  thick,  but  he  moved  not  a  muscle ;  9aiL 

the  boy,  too,  seemed  hushed  by  sympathetic  terror.    At  tlui 

moment^  the  dash  of  oars  "wea  heard,  fi^sozea  approoehflA 
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1  the  fog,  and  Clando  Heard  the  boisterous  voice  of 
Is,  shoutini^,  "  Mr.  Dooval,  Mr.  Dooval !"  but  music 
ounded  half  so  sweet  to  his  ear. 
)Te  I  am — ^help ! — murder ! — quick !"  shouted  Claude, 
Qg  up,  and  rushing  down  the  stef^s,  waving  his  sword, 
•w,  boys,  row,"  yelled  Edwards  in  reply,  and  with  a 
bitning-strokes  of  the  oar  they  were  close  to  the  shore, 
however,  recovered  his  presence  of  mind  in  an  instant, 

struck  at  first  by  this  sudden  apparition,  and  sprung 
ide,  shouting  to  his  men  to  follow.    The  subsequent 

passed  wi&  the  bewildering  rapidity  of  a  dream. 

remembered  exchanging  a  sharp  clash  with  his 
8  sword,  and  that,  in  his  desperation,  he  threw  the 

0  Edwards,  who  fortunately  caught  it  in  his  arms. 
it  the  moment  when  all  the  ruffians  poured  themselves 
im,  he  called  to  Edwards  to  row  on,  and  leaped  into 
ber.  Blood  had,  however,  clutched  his  cloak  firmly. 
Id  him  as  he  bnfietted  with  the  water,  calling  lustily  on 

1  to  shoot  him. 

nrds  dashed  the  boat  back  to  the  rescue,  and  made  a 

ct  the  colonel  with  his  cutlass,  but  it  was  parried  by 

Observing,  then,  that  Claude  was  nearly  strangled 

tightness  of  the  doak  r<mnd  his  neck,  lie  drew  his 
lade  across  it,  severing  the  skirts  from  the  collar. 
»f  the  sailors  instantly  dragged  Duval  on  board,  almost 
88,  and  Edwards  gave  the  order  to  row  out.  But  the 
•that  cloak  which  contained  so  many  invaluable  docu- 
-remained  in  Blood's  hands ! 

awhile,  the  colonel,  furious  at  his  victim's  escape,  called 
men  to  fire  on  the  boat — ^that  they  were  popisn  conspi- 
escaping^ — and  a  volley  of  musketry  n)Uowed  their 
.  Luckilv  all  missed,  though  the  shot  rained  in  the 
on  all  siaes,  and  Edwards,  stimtdating  his  men  by 

and  promises,  seised  an  oar  himself,  and  dashed 
ly  off.  In  the  distance,  however,  he  heard  Blood 
ig,  "  A  sculler  !  a  sculler  ! — twenty  pounds  for  a 
!"  A  vessel,  answering  the  call,  instantly  shot  from 
x)8ite  shore,  and  Edwards  had  no  doubt  but  that  they 
be  vigorously  pursued. 

lie  first  confiuuon  of  his  escape,  Claude  forgot  his 
ind  everything  else ;  and  when  he  missed  it,  mtense 
his  r^ret,  to  attempt  to  regain  it  would  have  been 
38.  Moreover,  the  extreme  <£inger  in  which  they  were, 
r  absorbed  all  thoughts  but  those  of  self-preservation. 
,  well-manned  by  their  pursuers,  appeared  in  ^e  imdiiSie 

Tsrer,  in  their  wake,  and  the  dfeep  boarse  yow»  qS. 
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Blood  was  heard,  cursing  and  shouting  to  the  people  on  the 
waters,  to  stop  the  Frencn  incendiaries,  who  were  flying  from 
justice.  So  great,  however,  was  the  panic  caused  by  the  fire, 
and  men's  ignorance  of  what  they  had  to  dread,  that  no  one 
offered  any  obstruction. 

Kothin^  could  equal  the  rapidity  of  the  flight  but  Ihat  of 
the  pursuit ;  one  boat  followed  the  other  like  the  bloodhound 
after  his  prey.  Many  shots  were  fired  by  the  pursuers,  but 
still  the  hurry  and  confusion  made  them  all  inenectual ;  and 
now,  straining  every  nerve,  the  fugitives  approached  L(mdon 
Bridge.  Nothing  ever  surpassed  the  dreadful  magnificence 
of  that  spectacle.  The  sky  above  was  like  one  vast  vault  of 
red-hot  brass,  in  which  shone  a  pale  moon ;  the  shores  on 
each  side  seemed  like  measureless  fomaoes,'as  if,  indeed,  the 
whole  earth  were  on  fire.  The  roar  of  the  fiames  was  like 
that  of  the  sea.  All  around  the  bridge  appeared  like  a  vast 
hill  of  fire,  or  rather  an  ocean  of  flames,  which  the  wind  drove 
into  monstrous  billows.  The  terror  of  the  scene,  and  the 
violence  of  their  exertions,  chilled  the  ardour  of  Edwards's 
men,  and,  in  spite  of  his  threats  and  Claude's  entreaties. 
Blood  was  obviously  gaining  upon  them  as  they  approached 
London  Bridge. 

A  sight  awaited  them  there  which  seemed  likely  to  put  a 
finish  to  the  matter.  The  bridge  was  one  mass  of  names 
supported  on  arches  of  fire ;  houses  were  crumbling  down, 
timbers  falling  and  hissing  in  the  water,  burning  tar-barrels 
floated  past,  and  almost  every  description  of  furniture  and 
goods  was  tossed  madly  out  of  the  windows  into  the  river. 
Beneath  and  amidst  this  terrible  bower  of  fire,  held  up  hj 
mere  cohesion  of  red-hot  masses,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  if 
they  would  escape.  Edwards's  sailors  paused  involuntarily 
on  their  oars. 

It  was  indeed  a  tremendous  sight ;  the  numberless  arches 
of  the  bridge,  and  the  blazing  houses  on  it,  forming  a  mass  of 
fire  which  seemed  to  tower  to  the  sky  itself.  On  each  side, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  rolled  eddying  seas  of  flame, 
bounded  only  by  the  horizon. 

In  this  perilous  moment,  the  native  gallantry  of  the 
English  seaman  broke  out  in  all  its  peerless  lustre.  "  D — ^n 
it,  lads !"  exclaimed  the  captain,  at  the  pitch  of  a  voice  which 
had  often  been  louder  than  the  sea  in  a  gale — "  it  shall  never 
be  said  that  Jack  Edwards  was  the  man  to  desert  his  friend  in 
danger.    Pull  away,  boys ;  the  rascals  dare  not  follow." 

The  brave  seamen  raised  a  hearty  cheer,  and  seizing  their 
oars  again,  rushed  into  the  blaze. 

JBJood  and  his  myrmidons  tested,  awe&truck,  on  their  oars. 
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Bear  the  entrance  of  this  terriffio  yolcano,  probably  expecting 
tibe  destruction  of  the  fngitiyee.  Edwaras's  boat,  and  the 
persons  in  it,  appeared  for  a  moment  all  crimson  in  the  glare ; 
they  reached  tne  bnniinff  arch,  and  as  they  shot  under  it,  a 
gunsmith's  shop  aboye  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  roar.  A 
whirlwind  of  black  smoke  and  fire  instantly  enyeloped  them, 
and  when  it  cleared  up,  boat  and  yoyagers  had  a£ke  disap- 
peared from  the  pursuers'  eyes.  'Whether  or  not  they  had 
perished  in  the  rush  of  ruins,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain, 
and  Blood,  muttering  a  fearful  curse,  threw  himself  back, 
exhausted,  in  his  barge. 

The  fugitiyes  themselyes,  if  interrogated,  would  haye  been 
imable  to  declare  by  what  exertions,  or  rather  by  what 
chances,  they  escaped ;  but  they  found  themselyes  floating 
like  men  in  a  dream,  opposite  the  Tower.  Claude's  alarms, 
howeyer,  had  not  subsided,  eyen  when  in  comparatiye  safety, 
and  though  the  loss  of  his  precious  cloak  nearly  droye  him 
mad,  he  felt  that  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  young  boy,  thus  obstinately  menaced.  Cheering 
the  exhausted  watermen  with  the  promise  of  a  gold  doubloon 
apiece  if  they  renewed  their  exertions,  he  and  Edwards  each 
seized  an  oar.  The  burning  shores  of  the  riyer  gaye  them 
ample  light,  but  it  was  only  by  great  skill  that  they  ayoided 
the  numberless  impediments  m  the  waters. 

The  tide  was  in  their  favour,  and  they  drifted  down  to 
Shadwell  without  difficulty,  when  once  clear  of  the  bridge  and 
wharfs.  Edwards's  bar^e,  weU  armed  and  manned,  awaited 
ihem  there.  Once  on  board  this  craft,  they  proceeded  on 
their  yoyage  to  Woolwich  in  gallant  style  ;  but  it  was 
midnight  before  they  leaped  on  the  schooner  s  deck,  and  could 
pronounce  themselyes  safe. 

Still  Edwards  was  apprehensiye  of  pursuit,  and  as  the  wind 
aeryed,  he  raised  his  anchors  instantly,  and  they  shot  down 
the  river,  at  a  rate  which  soon  left  the  earthly  Tartarus 
behind  them  out  of  sight. 

When  morning  dawned,  Black  Betsey,  as  the  schooner  was 
called,  had  dropped  far  down  the  river,  and  all  cause  for 
apprehension  seemed  gone.  . 

.  The  vessel  and  the  crew  were  both  of  a  kind  by  no  means 
unusual  in  those  stormy  and  daring  times.  It  was  a  tight 
little  schooner,  admirably  adapted  to  the  dangerous  coast- 
trading  in  which  it  was,  somewhat  unlawfully,  engaged ;  but 
being  originally  intended  for  more  peaceful  service,  it  was 
rather  awkwardly  fitted  with  war-gear.  Still  it  was  the  fastest 
sailer  and  the  fightest  coaster  that  ever  Bm\i»^et  cm^\fc^, 
and  was  the  darJing  and  pride  of  every  man  oii\)0«a:^  \  \xA<&^^ 
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they  all  spoke  of  it  witli  a  kind  of  rotigli  affection,  as  tliey 
did  of  their -sweethearts,  and  wonld  as  soon  have  knocked  the 
man  down  who  doubted  the  merits  of  "  poor  old  Black  Bess  " 
as  him  who  insnlted  their  ladje-loves.  Withal,  they  were  a 
wild,  ferocious  sort  of  feUows,  the  Tery  n^ings  of  a  lawless 
and  disorganized  a^e ;  men  of  iron  frames  and  unflinching 
hearts,  whose  only  law  was  their  captain's  will.  Eren  now, 
thouffh  sailing  with  royal  letters  of  marque,  it  was  doubtful 
whe&er  the  soyemment  regarded  them  as  buccaneers  ot 
allies ;  and  Edwards  showed,  by  his  anxiety  to  avoid  the 
royal  fleet,  which  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  that  he 
doubted  the  light  in  which  he  was  regarded  at  head-quarters. 

Claude  found  that,  splendidly  as  he  was  to  be  recompensed, 
it  entered  not  into  the  captain's  head  to  And  anything  impro- 
bable in  the  account  whicSi  it  had  pleased  Lord  Aumerle  to 
give.  Acoordinffly,  he  himself  passed  as  a  Popish  emigrant, 
and  the  boy  as  iiis  son.  Meanwhile,  his  anxieties  were  all 
transferred  to  the  loss  of  the  papers,  jewdis,  and  part  of  the 
money  which  was  to  bear  his  expenses.  He  consoled  him- 
self, however,  by  the  reflection  that  no  blame  could  be  im- 
puted to  him,  since  he  had  perilled  his  life  to  preserve  them, 
and  that  the  earl  could  soon  replace  his  credentials.  Claude, 
moreover,  was  of  a  merry,  hopeml  nature,  and  troubled  him- 
self little  with  the  dark  side  of  things. 

The  wind  continued  very  changeable  and  capricious,  but 
Edvrards's  sldll  seized  advantage  from  every  favourable  shift, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  they  were  in  sight  of 
the  Erench  coast.  The  sky  and  the  sea  mirrored  each  other's 
calmness,  and  were  both  of  a  clear  deep  blue.  Calais  arose 
every  instant  more  distinctly,  with  its  gnm  walls  frowning  on 
the  edge  of  the  waters.  It  was  not  Edwards's  intention  to 
land  them  at  the  town,  whither,  on  account  of  the  war,  he 
dared  not  approach ;  but  he  hoisted  a  Dutch  flag,  although 
there  was  no  vessel  in  sight,  and  lay  ofi*  the  coast  until  sunset 
A  very  brilliant  moonlight  succeeded,  and  then  the  captain 
steered  towards  a  low  headland,  some  leagues  to  the  west  of 
Calais.  Every  rock  and  breaker  of  the  coast  was  as  familiar 
to  him  as  his  flelds^  to  a  villager ;  but  he  waited  for  several 
hours,  in  expectation  of  some  signal  from  the  shore.  Claude 
at  last  observed  a  bright  green  rocket  shoot  fr^m  a  projecting 
rock,  which  was  answered  by  the  display  of  a  red  lamp  <mi 
their  mast-head,  when  he  was  informed  by  the  captain  that 
the  time  had  arrived  to  attempt  a  debarkation,  and  tlie  two 
passengers,  himself,  and  a  few  seamen,  got  into  the  joUy- 
boat. 
The  tide  was  out,  and  the  sea  bxesking  m  iSbTSicraccT^vil  mur- 
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mar  OQtlie  green  recks  which  lined  the  shore,  beneath  ohallcT 
difis  of  great  height.  The  boats  staranded  on  the  shallow  reefs 
▼eiy  soon,  and  they  were  obliged  to  walk  and  jnxnp  over  tiie 
slippery  rocks,  until  they  rea(^d  what  appear^  to  be  a  hole 
in  the  cliff,  scarce  large  enough  to  admit  a  single  man. 
Gtiided,  however,  byii^wards,  thejr  crawled  one  after  the 
other  in,  and  soon  found  the  hole  widen  into  a  spacious  sort 
of  passage,  formed  in  the  chalk,  which  terminated,  to  Claude's 
great  surprise,  in  a  ootts^  belonging  to  a  fisherman  in  league 
with  the  smugglers.  This  man  and  his  family  received  Claude 
witibi  unbounded  kindness,  both  as  being  recommended  by 
Edwards,  and  bein^  of  Norman  blood,  and  they  readily 
agreed  to  do  everyuung  necessary  to  expedite  him  on  his 
journey.  The  captain  only  stayed  to  drink  a  cup  of  brandy, 
and  to  exchange  a  hearty  farewell  with  Claude  and  little 
.  Mervvn,  whom  he  kissed  and  hugged  most  affectionately, 
and  then  returned  to  his  vessel. 

The  next  day  beheld  our  travellers  on  their  way  to  Saint 
Omer,  well  mounted  and  armed,  though  without  a  passport, 
Mervyn  riding  delightedly  before  his  protector.  All  these 
good  things  were  procured  by  a  liberal  outlay  of  Claude's 
doubloons,  but  he  dared  not  &PP^y  ^^^  ^  passport,  lest  inquiry 
should  be  raised.  The  news  of  the  ereat  fire  was  already  the 
universal  topic  in  Calais,  and  Clauoe  desired  no  questiomng 
on  the  subject ;  and  as  the  police  of  those  days  was  by  no 
means  strict,  he  easily  crossed  the  frontier,  and  entered 
Flanders — which  was  still  an  appanage  of  the  house  of 
Austria. 


CHAPTEE    VIII. 

CAPTAIN  OATES. 

It  was  a  fine  bright  morning,  and  both  travellers  were 
delighted  to  be  once  more  on  terra  firma;  but  towards  noon- 
day the  heat  grew  so  oppressive,  mat  Claude  found  it  neces- 
isry  to  seek  uielter  for  a  time.  The  road  was  skirted  on  both 
sides  by  very  rich  meadows,  and  shaded  by  broad  oaks  and 
duMtnuts;  and  as  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  fill  his 
laddle-ba^  with  such  viands  as  he  had  deemed  good  for  a 
journey,  ne  thought  they  might  as  well  alight  and  satisfy 
their  appetites,  in  a  pleasant  rural  way,  under  the  trees.  He 
dismounted,  therefore,  and  turned  his  horse  loose  amon^  thd 
sreen  herbage ;  then,  'hesnn^  the  babbling  o£  a.  ^\7Cfe«xs\.  ^ 
Band,  he  penetrated  a  woody  ravine  on  hia  \eiti,  \iO  ^^^^^ 
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cool  waters.  He  had  not  advanced  many  yards,  however,  ere 
he  encountered  a  bony  Sosinante  of  a  norse,  tied  hj  the  lej^ 
to  a  crab-tree,  and  browsing  with  Punished  ea^mess.  This 
made  him  look  forward  with  some  anxiety,  and  he  perceiyed 
a  man  stretched,  either  dead  or  asleep,  on  the  grass.  A  few 
steps  farther,  and  the  deep  nasal  snore  which  greeted  him, 
showed  that  the  latter  was  the  case. 

Duyal  hesitated  as  to  whether  he  should  retire  quietly,  or 
take  the  society  which  chance  offered.  He  had  all  a  French- 
man's liking  for  chatter,  bnt,  on  the  whole,  the  stran^^er  did 
not  exactly  please  him.  He  was  of  a  low,  l^^are-set,  ill-boilt 
form — ^his  neck  short  and  thick,  his  arms  cUisproportionately 
long,  and  terminated  by  large  bony  hands.  His  yisa^e  and 
features  were  of  a  peculiar  cast,  for  the  mouth  was  m  Ihe 
centre  of  the  face,  and  the  disproportionate  length  of  the  chin 

gaye  him  the  look  of  a  baboon.  This  natural  ugliness,  aided 
y  an  expression  of  low  cunning,  which  the  features  preseryed 
even  in  sleep,  made  it  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  faces 
Claude  had  eyer  seen. 

The  man  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  dilapidated  regimentals, 
such  as  were  worn  by  the  old  guard  of  Cromwell,  and  armed 
with  sword  and  pistols.  A  di^  leather  wallet  lay  near  him, 
and  the  relics  of  a  banquet,  consisting  of  very  coarse  esculents, 
were  scattered  about ;  also  a  grey-hen,  or  stone  bottle,  which 
had  contained  some  sort  of  8tn>ng  liquor. 

On  the  whole,  Claude  thought  lie  would  leaye  the  stranger 
to  his  slumbers  ;  but  it  was  no  longer  possible ;  Mervyn,  fed 
by  instinctiye  dislike,  lifted  a  clod,  and  threw  it  on  the 
stranger's  face.  He  awoke  with  a  start  and  a  confused  curse, 
and  Jboked  around  with  a  pair  of  small,  yicious,  pig-eyes, 
whose  expression  of  alarm  almost  made  Claude  laugh,  mi 
he  civilly  explained  his  purpose  in  French,  and  told  the 
stranger  that,  if  it  would  not  interrupt  him,  he  and  his 
little  boy  would  take  their  dinner  in  the  shade  of  the  fine 
trees  aroimd. 

"  I  understand  no  French,"  said  the  other,  doggedly,  and 
in  a  very  coarse  voice.  "But  if  you  know  anyihinff  of 
Aunglish,  speak  out,  and  I'U  do  what  I  can  conscientiouuy  to 
pleasure  ye." 

Claude  repeated  his  apology  in  English,  and  the  strane^er 
having  muttered  his  acquiescence,  Claude  quietly  proceeded 
to  open  his  larder,  consisting  of  part  of  a  haunch  of  venison, 
and  a  little  keg  of  the  finest  brandy,  a  parting  present  firom 
his  friend,  the  smuggler.  Observing  that  his  new  companion 
viewed  these  preparations  not  wiwout  emotion,  Claude  in- 
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Tited  him  to  partake,  and  soon  found  that,  whaterer  he  had 
eaten  previonsly,  he  had  lefb  off  with  a  competent  appetite. 
He  drank  in  proportion,  and  soon  grew  very  talkative. 

The  fire  of  London  was,  of  course,  the  first  topic.  The 
stranger  had  heard  nothing  of  it,  hut  he  Hstened  with  great 
interest  to  Claude's  details,  interspersing  the  narratiye  with 
oaths  and  ejaculations  of  wonder,  and  testifying  great  satis- 
faction on  learning  that  the  Catholics  were  considered  or  sus- 
pected as  the  authors  of  this  vast  ruin. 

"And  what  do  men  say  of  this  paupistical  duke  of 
YoarckP"  he  said,  in  his  hroad  manner.  "Do  they  not 
consider  he  is  at  the  hoattem — ^the  snake  coiled  at  the  root 
of  all  this  ofience  P  'Slife,  I  warrant  him,  he  would  bum 
one  half  of  Aumgland  to  make  the  other  a  dunghill  of  damn- 
able paupishtry  I" 

**  1  cannot  say  I  think  the  duke  hath  any  hand  in  it,"  re- 
plied Claude,  "  which  were,  methinks,  as  if  a  man  set  fire  to 
nis  own  com  to  dry  it." 

"  Then,  without  doubt,  it  is  the  Jesuits,"  said  the  stranger, 
accepting  with  a  nod  the  brandy-bottle  which  Claude  offered. 

"  kimee,  master,"  said  Duyal,  somewhat  sharply,  "  speak 
not  so  disrespectfully  of  those  Christian  fathers — ^we  are  not 
now  in  England." 

"  Heaven  be  praised  for  that  same !"  replied  the  stranger ; 
"for  of  all  the  accursed  places  on  earth  for  an  honest  man  to 
live  in — 'slife !  a  man  had  better  be  a  dog  in  any  other 
oountry !" 

"  You  have  been  in  the  army,  sir,  I  presume,  from  your 
attire  P"  said  Claude,  inquiringly. 

"  Ay,  ay,  in  two  armies,  those  of  God  and  those  of  man," 
replied  the  gentleman.  "  But  virtue  makes  enemies  wherever 
it  goes,  and  mine  got  me  kicked  out  of  both  services.  You 
may  have  heard  of  me — my  name's  Oates — Captain  Gates." 

"  Faith,  I  have  heard  of  one  parson  Oates,  who  was  chap- 
lain on  board  a  man-of-war,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  gallows 
for  practices  which — " 

"  X  es,  sir,  I  am  that  most  injured  man ;  the  victim  of  a 
foul  ploat,"  interrupted  the  stranger,  coolly  supping  his 
brandy,  though  the  practices  alluded  to  were  certainly  such 
as  might  have  brought  a  blush  to  the  devil's  own  cheek. 
"The  captain  and  his  boocanier  crew  of  reprobates  could 
not  bear  Ihe  wholesome  boldness  of  my  holoing  forth  and 
preaching  of  the  word,  wherein  I  indeea  resembled  a  glori- 
fied saint  preaching  to  Lucifer  and  his  fiends ;  and  «o  tV!L<^^ 
trumped  up  that  he  which,  when  the  day  coxaes,  ^^i^  ^asuxl 
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them  all  to  the  lowest  deoth  of  the  bottomless  abjss !  Bat 
thej  were  obliged  to  ayoucn  mj  uogoiltiness  before  the  com- 
mission/' ' 

'*  What  scandalous  tongaes  men  have !"  exclaimed  Claude. 
"  I  did  hear  that  parson  Gates  waa  only  saved  from  danglmg 
at  the  yard-arm  by  tenderness  to  his  cloth,  and  that  he  was 
dismissed  the  sendee  with  every  possible  di^onoor  and 
shame." 

"  I  would  I  conld  hear  the  man  that  dnrst  say  so  to  my 
face  !*'  said  the  other,  colouring,  in  spite  of  tne  habitual- 
brassiness  of  his  complexion.  **  But,  to  prove  mine  innocence, 
I  may  tell  you  I  was  received  with  joy  mto  the  army,  and  by 
my  great  courage  and  massacring  of  the  popish  rebels  in 
Ireland,  I  was  made  a  captain  in  my  company. 

**  And  was  there  some  new  conspiracy  r '  said  Claude. 

"  Troth,  no,  but  my  preenciples  were  well  Imown,  and  being 
good,  Protestant,  and  nonest,  the  Duke  of  York  took  some 
sudden  occasion  to  break  me,"  replied  the  captain.  "  Some 
of  my  men  took  it  into  their  villanous  skulls  to  plunder  and 
murder  some  family  or  other,  in  the  wild  popish  country 
of  Carrickfergus,  and  I  was  madecresponsible--4hat's  all." 

"  And  whimer  do  your  bad  fortunes  lead  you  now,  "Mi. 
Gates  P"  said  Claude. 

"  Nay,  faith,  I  have  left  m^  old  floundering  guide,  honesty, 
behind,  and  hope  to  thrive  ror  the  loss,"  saia  Gates,  smiling 
grin^.  "  I  am  on  my  way  to  Pauris,  where  I  mean  to  enter 
tiie  French  king's  sarvice ;  I  hear  he  needs  resolute  fellows 
to  carry  on  his  war  against  these  marsh-wad<Uers  of  Dutch- 
men." 

"But  will  not  your  religious  principles  be  against  you, 
Mr.  Gates  P  You  are  doubtless  one  of  the  independent 
leaven  which  Cromwell  left  in  the  king's  cake  P"  said  Duval. 

"  'Slife,  I'd  be  a  Turk,  or  warship  a  'brazen  calf,  for  that 
matter,"  exdaimed  the  captain,  who  was  evidently  elated  with 
his  brandy.  ''I  don't  believe  one  word  of  all  those  old 
trumperies ;  the  devil  take  me  if  I  care  for  him !  Gh  no,  we 
understand  all  that  sort  of  thing  now!  all  hypocrisy  and 
state-iaric^s !  I  am  not  to  be  bamboozled  with  a  white  up- 
turned eye  and  a  whining  twang  of  the  gullet !  I  was  a  parson 
myself  once,  and  know  mat  it's  all  tom-foolery,  fal-de-ralla! 
Did  ye  ever  hear  of  a  quack  taking  his  own  nostrum  P — 
halhalhal" 

The  captain  continued  rattling  on  in  this  strain  for  some 

time ;  but  Claude  was  rather  annoyed  than  amused  by  the 

blasphemies  and  unseemly  anecdotes  of  his  accidental  ao- 

quamtaace,  and  though  by  no  meauB  ^efiy  %\»x^\i!&d  \w  his 
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own  principles,  lie  was  almost  appalled  by  those  of  Captain 
Oates.  As  their  potations  deepened,  however,  each  grew 
more  and  more  confidential,  and  Claude  could  not  forbear 
letting  some  expressions  fall  which  excited  the  curiosity  of 
his  companion. 

"Ye  say  the  young  kid  is  yours,  Master  Dooval  P"  said  the 
captain ;  "  and  as  ye  can't  aducate  him  to  your  mind  in 
Aungland,  ye  are  taking  him  to  those  yenerable  men  at — 
where  did  you  say  P" 

"  Saint  Omer,'  replied  Claude. 

"  But  I  have  a  papa  in  England,  who  is  a  ^rand  gentleman," 
said  Merryn,  "  only  he  liyes  in  such  a  dark,  big  house,  close 
by  the  water." 

"Any!"  replied  the  captain,  with  a  suspicious  glance  at 
Duval,  who  sxmled,  and  patted  his  lip  with  his  foremiger. 

"  I  comprehend — ^I  com^yrehend,'  *  continued  Oates.  "  The 
old  one  is  m  pound,  and  this  young  one  is  to  be  driven  out  of 
tiie  wdTs  way.  Vatry  good  P — poor  lamb !  I  take  an  in- 
terest in  his  behalf,  Mr.  Claude ;  'tis  a  &ir  child,  varry  fair, 
and  even  as  Baachel  mourned  over  her  &uit,  calling  him 
Ichabod,  which  means,  in  the  vernacular.  Our  Glory  is  de- 
parted, even  so  I — ^but  you  say  you  were  robbed,  robbed  in 
the  great  fire,  Mr.  Claude  P  How  in  the  world  (not  to  ask 
impertinent  questions)  do  you  mean  to  get  on  among  the 
Jesuitical  rogues  without  money  P" 

"  Oh,  they  did  not  scrape  me  clean  out ;  I  had  a  fat  purse 
in  my  doublet,  though  they  stole  my  cloak,"  replied  Claude, 
proudly. 

"  Well,  well,  I  h<»e  no  offence,"  said  Oates ;  "  all  I  mean  to 
say  is,  I  have  already  told  you  I  am  no  cant ;  I  doant  care 
al)out  making  any  of  your  long  hobbledy  speeches  about  faith, 
hope,  and  chajrity,  which  are  but  the  stock  in  trade  of  hypo- 
crisy and  your  soul-dealers ;  if  I  had,  I  might  have  been  a 
sleek,  evangelical  of  a  rogue  stilL  But  this  I  will  say— in 
short,  if  you  want  money,  Mr.  Dooval,  to  take  the  poor  little 
wretch  to  a  safe  place,  here's  my  purse,  and  ye're  as  welcome 
to  dip  your  hand  in  it  as  my  own  orother." 

And  so  saying,  Oates  drew  out  a  lon^  red  silk  purse,  which 
seemed,  from  the  chink  and  glitter  within,  to  be  tolerably 
well  lined. 

"  If  I  wanted  it,  captain,  you  should  be  my  Jew  among  a 
dozen — ^but  see  if  I  do,"  saia  Claude,  producing  his  little  bag 
of  moidores,  and  tossing  it  somewhat  ostentatiously  in  the  air, 
it  fell  with  a  massive  lingle.  The  stranger's  wnole  co\m.te- 
nance  hii^itened,  and  he  nad  some  difficulty  to  s\rgi^Te%^  ^^ 
chuckle  which  laroluntanly  mounted  to  bis  tbioafc. 
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"  The  Loord  knows,  it  is  well  for  us  the  popish  hoandfl  ta 
these  parts  have  no  reason,  from  our  appearance,  to  suspect 
us  pf  such  riches,"  said  he,  replacing  his  purse  yerj  carefully. 
*'  They  say  these  marshes  or  St.  Omer  are  haunted  by  all 
manner  of  vagabond  robbers  and  thieves,  that  fear  neither 
Goad  nor  man :  indeed,  I  doubted  strongly  whether  I  should 
go  on,  or  spend  the  night  in  the  next  Tillage,  but  for  your 
company." 

"Bo  you're  travelling  to  St.  Omer,  too?"  said  Duval, 
though  not  without  a  moment's  suspicion. 

"Yes,  sooth ;  I  have  diverged  firom  my  direct  route  of 
Paris,  to  visit  the  poor  scattered  remnant  still  lefb  there  by 
the  merciless  councils  of  the  ungodly  paupistical  Ahasueros 
on.  the  throne  of  France,"  replied  Oates. 

Claude  glanced  at  the  short  uncomely  figure  before  him, 
and  contrasting  it,  mentally,  with  his  own  fine  athletic  per- 
son, consented  to  the  arrangement.  They  continued  taor 
conversation  for  some  little  time  longer,  till  Claude,  ob- 
serving the  trees  shot  with  a  deep  crimson,  admonished  his 
companion  that  it  was  time  to  mount  and  resume  their 
journey. 

The  travellers  were  soon  again  on  the  road,  a  wild-looking 
horse-path,  traversing  the  heart  of  a  deep  forest,  and  Oates 
had  some  difficulty  in  making  his  bony  hack  keep  pace  wi& 
Claude's  good  steed ;  but  the  latter,  as  if  from  politeness, 
took  care  to  keep  his  companion  abreast,  and  never  suffered 
him  to  get  in  the  rear. 

The  conversation  was  such  as  the  gloomy  scenery  around 
naturalljr  excited,  and  the  robberies,  murders,  ana  various 
acts  of  violence  (exercised  on  the  road  they  were  traversing, 
of  course  formed  the  staple.  Oates  pretented  to  laugh  at 
these  stories,  but  the  numerous  bkck  crosses  skirting  the  road, 
each  the  memento  of  some  act  of  barbarity,  argued  well  on 
the  other  side.  From  this  topic,  he  launched  into  a  disserta- 
tion on  weapons,  and  boasted  his  own  to  be  the  best  ever  made. 
To  back  this  assertion,  he  handed  his  pistols  to  Claude,  who 
remarked,  with  a  slight  smile  at  his  own  inward  thou^ts, 
that  they  were  not  loaded.  He  handed  them  back,  witii  a 
great  increase  of  confidence,  and  the  dialogue  became  once 
more  free  and  cheerM.  Oates,  in  his  tmm,  admired  his 
fellow-traveller's  defensive  gear,  and  asked  permission  to  ex- 
amine the  temper  of  his  sword.  Claude  very  readily  drew  the 
blade,  and,  flashing  it  round  his  head,  handed  it  to  the  ci^ 
tain,  who,  apparently  by  accident,  let  it  fall.  Oates  made  as 
if  he  would  nave  dismounted  to  pick  it  up,  but  Claude,  with 
tbaagbtleeB  politeaoLeBB,  insisted  that  it  iraa  his  fiialtt  «d4» 
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iHn^g  the  reins  to  his  oompanion,  leaped  to  the  ground, 
leaTuig  little  Mervyn  on  the  horse. 

The  point  which  onr  travellers  had  now  reached  was  the 
descent  of  a  hill,  covered  by  the  forest  they  were  trayersiog, 
and  which  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  a  slooping  wood- 
land, terminated  bj  the  wide  marshes  of  St.  Omer.    The  sun 
was  ni^h  the  horizon,  but  the  whole  west  still  glowed  with 
exquisite  colours,  darkly  reflected  in  the  watery  moors  which 
spread  in  wide  desolation  beyond.    Not  a  hving  thing,  no 
human  dwelling-place,  was  visible  for  many  miles  round ;  only 
a  few  wild-fowl  fluttered  over  the  pools  and  reedy  islets  of  the 
marshes,  and  the  towers  of  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux  gleamed 
in  the  distance.  To  the  far  east,  indeed,  the  eye  could  discern 
the  walls  and  pyramidal  steeples  of  St.  Omer,  rising  on  an 
eminence  which  terminated  the  view,  but  cQstant  several 
leagues.    It  was  a  spot  well  suited,  by  its  solitude,  for  the 
oommissicm  of  deeds  of  treachery  and  assassination,  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  Claude  almost  as  he  stooped  to  lift  the 
swora.    An  exclamation  of  the  child,  and  a  slight  start  of  his 
horse,  induced  him  to  spring  up  suddenly'— but  it  was  too  late. 
The  captain  had  seized  the  pistols  from  nis  holsters  almost  as 
he  leaped  down,  and  now  presenting  them  at  their  owner's 
head,  very  coolly  invited  him  to  give  up  his  purse,  or  prepare 
to  have  his  brains  scattered  among  the  trees. 

Claude  was  startled,  but  after  the  first  moment  of  surprise 
he  began  laughing,  as  if  it  were  a  joke. 

**  C&me,  sir,  none  of  your  horse-grinning  at  me ! "  exclaimed 
the  captain,  fiercely.  I  tell  you,  you  are  a  fool,  and  in  my 
power — ^I  am  a  gentleman  of  the  road.   Your  money  or  your 

'' Jf<>r520» /— and  is  it  possible  you  are  in  earnest  P"  said 
daode,  with  imperturbable  serenity. 

**  Never  more  so,"  returned  the  captain.  "  I  don't  want  to 
redden  a  bullet  in  you,  if  I  can  help  it,  but  you  must  be  quick 
and  make  your  election." 

"  Never  fear,"  replied  Claude,  with  unruffled  composure. 
'*  Do  your  worst — ^fire  away  I — ^the  pistols  are  not  loaded.  Do 
yaa  Ihink  I  was  so  young  as  to  trust  a  gentleman  of  your 
appearance  and  conversation  P  I  did  but  tempt  you,  to 
discover  your  real  character— and  here  it  is ! — ^the  balls  are 
drawn." 

Hie  eaptain  glanced  for  a  moment  at  Duval,  with  a  mixture 
of  doubt  and  fear  in  his  villaaous  eye,  still  levelling  the  pistols, 
but  the  unalterable  coolness  of  Claude's  manner  produced  its 
effect    He  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  quietly  ']^\dn^V)lQJ&'^^sX>^ 
back  into  the  hoisten  ezcJaimed»  "Egad,  a yo\m^  if^^orn  ^^ 
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infinite  courage !    Loord  help  us !  and  did  you  really  think 
me  in  earnest,  companion  P" 

"  Faith,  and  I  should  have  found  you  in  earnest,  too,  had  I 
not4>een  of  better  nerve  than  thou  art^  Tillain !"  said  Duyal, 
clutching  his  pistols,  eagerly.  "  I  see  thou  art  one  of  those 
dastardly  muiderers  th^  db  entrap  men  to  their  ruin  with 
caresses,  like  that  Judas  who  is  your  patron  fiend.  The  pistols 
are  loaded,  and  for  a  proof,  here  is  a  ball  through  your  hat ; 
the  next  shall  be  through  your  head,  if  you  rSuse,  in  your 
turn,  to  surrender  that  goocHj  red  purse,  whioh  I  will  bestow 
in  charity." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  fired,  and  was  somewhat 
surprised,  knowing  that  he  had  only  carried  off  Oates's  rasged 
feather,  to  see  him  fall  to  the  ground,  as  if  shot  dead.  Aner 
pacifying  his  restlye  horse,  which  began  rearing,  and  nearly 
threw  little  Mervrn,  Claude  turned  to  the  fallen  highway- 
man, and  giying  nim  an  energetic  kick,  called  upon  him  to 
rise.  The  wretch,  howeyer,  hiad  the  beetle's  instinct,  and 
feigned  to  be  either  dead  or  insensible. 

For  a  moment  Claude  hesitated  as  to  the  propriety  of 
efiectually  disabling  him  from  fiirthor  wickedness ;  but  a  na- 
tural aversion  to  yi<3ence,  and  even  loathing  of  the  treacherous 
villain,  determined  him  to  spare  his  life.  Convinced,  how- 
ever, l^t  he  had  no  rightful  claim  to  the  property  in  his 
Sfisession,  Claude  ransacked  his  pockets  with  great  diligence, 
e  found  some  gold  and  jewels  of  considerab^  value  m  his 
breast,  and  the  red  purse ;  there  was  also  a  lonff  knife,  and  a 
knotted  handkerchief,  stained  with  blood,  whum  Claude  had 
no  doubt  had  recently  done  yeoman's  service.  He  also  found 
a  leaf  torn  out  of  an  old  London  Gazette,  in  which  he  read  an 
exact  description  of  the  captain's  person,  and  a  reward  of: 
twenty  guineas  offered  for  his  apprehension,  on  a  charge  of 
swindling  some  tradesmen. 

Claude  very  kindly  left  him  this  certificate  of  respectability, 
and  mused  for  some  moments  as  to  what  he  should  do  with 
his  captive.  He  finally  determined  <m  tying  him  hands  and 
feet,  and  leaving  him  to  the  compassion  of  any  good  Sama- 
ritan who  might  be  tempted,  by  the  reward,  to  take  him  into 
custody, — a  plan,  whicn  was  no  sooner  thought  of  than 
adoDted,  infinitely  to  little  Mervyn's  amusement. 

The  captain  only  groaned  once  as  Claude  kicked  him  oven 
Then  haymg  broken  the  flints  of  Oates's  pistols,  thrown  them 
into  a  dit<£,  and  left  his  Bosinante  loose,  to  feed  on  the 
rank  'grass,  Claude  remounted,  and  galloped  off  at  a  good 
speed. 

The  aunset  was  rapidly  &ding  into  a  bnnglit  «ilveey  nighlib 


coloturs,  and  tlieir  smart  garters  Jamg  rognisUj 
heir  anldes.  Dancing  was  goine  on  in  everj  open 
L  Glaade  heard  no  sonnds  bnt  wose  of  music  and 

Dfl*  of  one  oi  the  merrymakers  the  way  to  the 
oUege,  he  was  readily  directed,  and  shortly  fonnd 
.firont  of  the  antique  and  massiye  edifice — ^the  fOTge 
mish  church's  chief  thunderbdts  in  that  day. 


CHAPTEE    IX. 

THE  JSSOITS. 

■suits  seemed  to  share  the  public  hilarity  of  the  day, 
xmyent-gates  were  open,  and  the  good  mrothers  were 
n  distributiBg  wine,  cakes,  and  curdled  milk  to  all 
)  to  partake — not  to  mention  sprigs  of  holy  rose- 
k1  against  charms,  storms,  and  the  headache,  they 
en  blessed  hy  the  soyereign  pontiff  himself, 
uquired  of  a  girl,  who  was  arran^png  her  hair  after 
» m  the  Sey^end  G^eral  de  Oliya,  who  he  had 
I  on  a  yisitation  to  the  cdlege.    The  girl  pointed  to 
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something  in  the  eye,  a  peonliar  tone  of  the  voice,  or  an  tin« 
guarded  gesture,  snowea  that  it  was  not  apathy,  but  snb- 
aued  passions,  which  gave  him  that  gracious  serenity.  At 
this  moment,  however,  the  padre  seemed  absorbed  in  enjoy- 
ment of  the  merry  scene  before  him,  smiling  and  bestowing 
his  blessing  on  the  happy  peasants,  as  they  crowded  to  offer 
him  nosegays  of  sweet  flowers  and  reverential  homage.—- 
Among  these  sprightly  masses  Claude  Duval  made  his  way 
very  deftly,  elbowing  the  men,  and  handing  the  girls  aside. 

'*  What  man  is  this,  or  rather  what  peacock  P"  said  the 
general,  turning  with  a  smile  to  his  companions. 

"  From  his  flaunting  livery  he  should  be  of  Provence,  where 
the  hot  Sim  makes  them  dote  on  rich  Colours,"  said  one  of  the 
addressed.  **  But  methinks  he  is  courteous  as  a  new  noble 
shufi^g  his  way  to  the  throne  through  men  whose  patents 
date  from  Charlemagne." 

"  And  mine  dates  earlier,  monsieur,"  said  Claude,  bowing 
reverently.  *'  The  Duvals  came  in  with  Eollo,  and  though 
our  family  is  somewhat  reduced,  we  still  keep  our  pretensions 
to  half  Calvados,  with  absolute  possession  of  some  seven 
acres.  Most  reverend  father,  your  blessing  on  this  little 
traveller  and  myself."    And  he  knelt  at  the  general's  feet. 

"  Who  and  what  art  thou,  son,  that  thy  mtroduction  is  so 
brief  P"  said  the  Jesuit.  **  And  above  all,  what  fair  child  is 
thisP" 

"  My  name  is  Claude  Duval,  servant  of  the  most  noble 
Lord  Aumerle,"  replied  the  traveller.  "  The  child  is — ^is  one 
whom  Providence  and  his  unhappy  father  commend  to  your 
holy  protection. " 

"  How — Lord  Aumerle !  Explain  yourself,  son !"  said  the 
Jesuit,  with  a  keen  and  almost  startled  glance  at  the  boy.  ^ 

"  I  cannot  before  witnesses,  even  so  noble  as  these  Flemish 
gentlemen,"  replied  Claude.  "  Messieurs,  excuse  me ;  every- 
thing I  say  or  do  is  trammelled  with  an  oath.  But  that  your 
reverend  lordship  may  not  suspect  my  intelligence  of  no  worth, 
J.  would  whisper  a  word  in  your  ear." 

This  word,  whatever  it  was,  seemed  to  produce  a  cabalistioal 
effect.  The  general  entreated  his  guests  to  pardon  him,  and 
rose  as  if  to  retire ;  but  one  of  the  nrincipal  among  them 
stopped  him.  '*  Nay,  father,  we  will  aance  awhile  wim  these 
pretty  rustics,"  he  said.  "We  know  the  importance  of  news 
m>m  JBngland  at  this  juncture ;  and  afterwards,  if  it  please 
you,  I  would  fain  interrogate  the  gentleman  upon  the  fearful, 
fire  which  has  made  London  a  heap  of  ashes." 

Claude  bowed,  and  after  a  slight  remonstrance  froml^ 
OJirs,  the  gentlemen  retired,  and  mm^^e^  ^\\\i  Vki<&  '^^^^^'^'^ 
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among  whom  their  glittering  garbs  and  superior 
seem^  the  only  distinctions  they  assuned. 
now  thy  business  P — ^from  the  earl  P  is  he  still  in  the 
'  exclaimed  the   Jesuit,  eagerly.    "Alas!  how  tiiie 
an^es !    He  was  of  my  best-loyed  friends." 
[>egm,  then,  my  lord,  1  have  lost  all  my  credentials, 
ewels,  documents — ^I  know  not  what — ^from  my  master 
•everend  lordship,"  said  Claude, 
rief  confession--how  and  when  P"  said  De  Oliya,  a 
suspicion  crossing  his  brow- 
he  great  fire,"  said  Claude.    *'  But  it  will  take  me 
od  half-hour  to  explain  all  fully,  when  I  shall  not 
.lameable  in  your  lordship's  sigfit.    Meanwhile,  do 
ive  no  assurance  from  the  child's  aspect  P" 
lis,  then,  the  young  disinherited,  Aumerle's  doubtM 
»m  his  last  letters  taught  me  to  expect  P"  said  the 
nxiously. 

c  on  him,  sir !  doth  not  the  grape  flavour  of  the  yine  P" 
es,  he  much  resembles  my  unhappy  friend — but  your 
said  De  OHya,  .extendmg  his  hand  to  the  cnild. 
bither,  son  I  Alas !  but  his  beauty  partakes  much  of 
lother's  most  exquisite  perfection.  VV  ell,  your  story  P" 
lech  you,  pardon  if  I  nrst  moisten  my  dust-choked 
a  goblet  of  wine,"  said  Claude,  very  coolly  filling 
it^ikard. 

•adre  assented  with  a  smile,  and  Claude  swallowed  a 
raught,  taking  care  to  leaye  a  few  bright  drops  for 
,  who  seemed  to  taste  it  with  infinite  relish.  He  then 
s  he  had  promised,  with  a  circumstantial  narratiye  of 
vrticolars  with  which  the  reader  is  acquainted,  from 
rview  with  Aumerle  in  the  Tower  to  his  arriyal  at 
But  he  did  not  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  mention 
it  affair  with  the  highwayman, 
^esuit  listened  with  deep  attention,  casting  frequent 
>f  compassion  at  Meryyn ;  and  when  Claude  concluded 
itiye,  the  general  sat  for  some  minutes  in  reyerie ; 
xx)thening  the  boy's  fair  locks,  he  sighed  deeply, 
r  tale  needs  no  youchers,  Duyal,"  he  said,  at  last, 
e  loss  of  all  those  precious  documents — and  in  such 
js  indeed  ffrievous.  What  if  the  infuriate  parliament 
ilace  shomd  glut  themselyes  in  the  earl's  olood — ^no 
>  testimonies  remain  in  our  hands." 
lall  be  remedied  when  I  return  to  my  lord ;  which  I 
instantly,  if  your  reyerence  accept  the  charge  I  haye 
"  said  Claude. 
as  if  directijr  tendered  me  by  HeaYen.V*  m^Qi  \Ja< 
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Jesuit.    "  God  have  mercy  on  tliat  Goroel  woman  I    I  did  € 
warn  the  earl  tliat — methmlfB  I  may  trost  thee,  Claude  P" 

*'  With  anythuuf  but  a  pretty  girl,"  said  Glaade. 

''  Or  a  ^obkrt  of  wine,"  added  the  Jesuit,  smiling  thon^t^ 
fully.    "  Well,  it  matters  not — yet  meldiinks  this  whole  ananr 
is  straneer  than  aueht  that  ever  I  saw  or  read,  though  in  my' 
young  a&jB  I  was  rond  of  the  wild  romanoes  of  this  besottea 
age.    You  are  bound  to  seorecy,  damdeP" 

'*  By  so  many  oaths  that  purgatory  would  be  too  good  for 
me  if  I  broke  one,"  said  tiie  traveller. 

**  I  married  them  at  Brakes,  during  the  king's  esdle^  and 
what  a  change  is  this !"  oontmued  the  padre,  musineiy.  ''Fdor 
Aumerle ! — and  for  such  a  profligate  Baunter  and  midoi^ 
wassailer  as  Howard  was  ihj  noble  heart  betrayed !" 

"  And  my  answer  to  his  lordship  P"  said  Clauoe,  earnestly^ 

*'  The  earl  desired  me  to  return  only  verbal  answers  to  hk 
messages,"  replied  De  Oliva.  "  The  care  which  he  commitB 
to  me  and  to  my  holy  order  is  indeed  fraught  with  awful 
responsibility.  Tell  lum,  I  aoc^  it  with  fear  and  trembling. 
Assure  him,  in  my  name,  that  all  his  desires  shall  be  fulfilled 
to  the  very  letter.  I  would  &in  write  him  a  few  words  of 
consolation,  but  that  I  perceive  it  may  compramiBe  him  witii 
his  blood-tJursty  enemies  if  he  is  discovered  in  secret  cones- 
pondence  with  a  poor  servant  of  the  diurch." 

"  Your  reverend  lordship  promises  then,  never,  by  word  of 
deed,  to  give  this  young  cmld  any  inkling  of  his  true  quality 
and  birth,  unless  desired  by  the  eazl  hnnrolf  P" 

"  So  may  Heaven  help  me  in  my  need !"  said  the  padse^ 
solemnly.  "  I  much  fear,  Claude,  uiat  the  time  is  nigh  when 
the  knowledge  of  either  would  only  prove  the  poor  orphan's 


rum." 


« 


Alas !  my  lord,  and  I  do  grievously  fear  the  same,"  said 
Duval.  "  E!owever  that  may  be,  and  though  I  have  lest  the 
moneys  which  my  lord  sent  to  you  for  dutritable  purposes, 
I  doubt  not  to  return  with  such  documents  as  shall  convince 
you  that  I  am  in  no  way  an  impostor." 

"  I  do  not  suspect  thee,  £riend,"  said  De  Oliva,  with  a 
szoile.  *'  And,  in  fine,  I  accept  your  charge,  so  now  you  may 
join  these  revellers  awhile,  for  I  see  you  are  a  jovial  com- 
panion." 

Duval  reverently  thanked  the  general,  and  was  going  to 
leave  the  boy  with  his  new  protector,  while  he  joined  the 
merry  company  on  the  green.  But  Mervyn  leaped  upon  his 
neck,  and  dung  to  him  with  loud  screams.  The  padre  arose, 
and  tried  for  some  moments  to  soothe  him  with  promises  4nd 
care/saes,  but  the  child  was  not  to  be  ^afi^&ed^^iid  «eemed 
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Tified  tliazL  allured  by  the  Jesuit's  foreigii-souiiding 
iihoagh.  couched  in  such  soft  phrase  as  *'  dear  leetle 
iquito  de  mis  entrcmas  !" 

,  take  him  with  you — ^he  will  weary  anon,"  said  he, 
"  He  has  a  character,  at  least — here  are  two  traits — 
and  affection.  When  his  little  lids  begin  to  droop, 
th  him  to  the  college ;  we  are  not  much  used  to  the 
ent  of  such  nursery-scholars,  but  old  Ambrose,  a  lay- 
rill  readily  take  dbiarge  of  him." 
withdrew  with  a  lightened  heart  to  join  the  revellers, 
rhom  he  soon  ^tablished  himself  as  a  general 
Independently  of  his  rolendid  liyery,  dashing 
and  devil-may-care  style  of  conversation,  he  danced 
ition,  sossipea  with  the  old  women,  and  taUced  soft 
with  the  young.  His  presence  revived  the  festival, 
hB  beginnm^  to  flag,  and  a  moonlight  of  surpassing 
'  had  supphed  the  place  of  the  sun.  Jokes  were 
bealths  orunk,  songs  sung,  and  merry  games  played, 
id  young  were  all  alive  with  gaiety.  The  favourite 
intiquated  sport — ^the  beloved  reveuy  of  the  Norman 
r,  and  of  old  England  too,  before  misery  and  manu- 
3ad  worn  the  life-blood  out  of  our  hearty  and  gallant 
— Xiss  in  the  Sing — ^was  proposed  by  Claude,  and 
y  acclamation  of  the  youn^  men,  and  faint  "  nays" 
tittering  lasses.  And  a  mirthful  sight  it  was  to  see 
standing  in  a  vast  ring,  maid  and  ba^elor,  blooming, 
ling,  and  giggling,  like  grown-up  fairies,  beneath  the 
K)nlight  and  chequered  shade  of  the  venerable  trees, 
nresque  peasant  dress  of  the  period;  the  parti- 
petticoat,  little  roguish  bodice,  and  gaudy  caps  of  the 
the  gay  nether  garments  of  the  men,  their  long 
garters,  and  crimson  sack  caps,  made  as  pretty  a 
as  the  most  expert  ballet-master  could  contrive. 
)od  fathers  of  the  convent  (for  so  they  were  considered 
3ople  of  Saint  Omer,  whatever  the  a&ighted  puritans 
ina  and  the  Jansenists  of  France  might  hold  them) 
1  with  encouragement  and  even  pleasure ;  men  whose 
B  foremost  in  the  fierce  controversies  of  the  time,  and 
Tsons  were  engaged  in  its  most  perilous  intrigues, 

0  refresh  their  study-worn  souls  with  this  exhibition 

1  and  hearty  feeling.  At  the  same  time,  their  presence 
:  a  salutary  efiect,  in  restraining  any  tendency  to 
ance  or  quarrel,  to  which,  indeed,  tne  phlegmatic 
'  Flanders  were  but  little  addicted. 

Lva  himself  remarked  with  a  smile  that  Duval  oVi^Ya^ 
e  greatest  number  of  crowns,  to  the  vexalion  oi  \^ 
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compeers ;  bnt  liis  perpetual  good-nature,  and  eyident  courage^ 
kept  liim  clear  of  aownright  quarrels.    The  Jesuit  observed, 
also,  but  with  deeper  attention,  the  youn^  boy  who  had  been. 
80  singularly  intrusted  to  his  charge.  To  his  sunmse,  Mervyn, 
young  as  he  was,  seemed  bent  on  sharing  all  me  iollities  and. 
prankis  afoot,  imitating  Duval  with  a  fidelity  astonishing  in. 
one  so  green  of  years.    He  danced,  ran  about  kissing  the 
little  peasant  girls,  sipped  wine,  and  made  the  old  men  shake 
with  laughter  at  the  gallant  style  in  which  he  sanff  a  little 
English  song.    But  at  last  the  urchin  fell  asleep  in  me  anns 
of  an  old  woman,  whom  he  persisted  in  calling  "  nurse  Alice," 
and  De  Oliva  ordered  her  to  take  the  child  mto  the  college^ 
and  deliver  it  to  the  care  of  the  lay-brother  appointed  to  we 
office.    The  great  bell  of  the  convent  soon  after  tolled,  and 
the  good  meeting  was  broken  up. 

Chiude  found  a  straw  pallet  prepared  for  him  near  another 
for  Mervyn,  in  an  apartment  plainly  but  substantially  fur- 
nished.  Believed  of  the  heavy  responsibility  which  had 
pressed  upon  him,  he  cheerfully  commended  himself  to  the 
Virgin,  and  was  soon  in  a  deep  slumber. 

In  the  morning,  Mervyn  was  sent  for  to  breakfast  with  the 
padre  himself,  while  Claude  was  handed  over  to  the  care  of 
the  lay-brothers  in  the  refectory.  These  personages  appeared 
in  some  little  commotion,  and  Claude  learned  tbAt  the  move- 
ment was  caused  by  the  return  of  Van  Huysman,  rector  of 
the  college,  a  man  of  great  severity  in  discipline.  He  had 
been  in  England,  superintending  some  affairs  of  the  order ; 
but  as  he  travelled  in  the  apostolic  fashion,  with  scrip  and 
sandals,  the  community  were  kept  on  the  alert  as  to  his 
return. 

Claude  was  earnestly  engaged  with  his  bread  and  firuit, 
when  a  brother  arrived  to  summon  him  to  the  general's 
presence.  On  entering  the  apartment,  his  eye  was  directed 
on  the  newly-arrived  rector.  His  figure  was  remarkable  for 
its  great  height,  and  the  majestic  shape  of  his  shoulders  and 
head,  but  he  was  lean  and  bony  to  the  last  degree.  His  face 
seemed  macerated  by  constant  fasting,  but  the  expression  was 
large,  severe,  and  commanding,  especially  when  his  sunken 
eye  lighted  up  as  it  was  wont  when  earnestly  engaged.  An 
habitual  stoop,  caused  by  weakness  or  constant  study,  some- 
what detracted  £rom  his  stature,  but  gave  a  kind  of  devout 
meekness  to  the  natural  austerity  of  his  figure. 

A  glance  around  convinced  Claude  i£at  something  mo- 
mentous had  occurred.  The  padre  looked  pale,  and  ms  lip 
quivered  with  nervous  agitation ;  the  rector  himself  seemed 
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trembled ;  only  little  Mervyn  was  quite  at  Iojm  ease,  supping 

Imad  and  milk.    The  padre's  first  words  were  ominous. 
"It  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  hurry  yourself,  Duval,  on 

Jonr  retom  to  England,"  ne  said.    "My  friend,  and  your 

ufortanate  lord,  is  no  more ;  he  committed  suicide  in  the 
IWer  on  the  night  of  the  fire." 

dande  stood  for  a  moment  thunderstruck,  and  then  ez- 
ebiming,  "Holy  saints! — ^I  dreaded  this! — my  lord  is 
ffiordeiid !"  sank  sobbing  into  a  chair. 

"  Heaven  only  knows, '  said  the  Jesuit,  crossing  himself. 
"Botyengeanoe  is  His,  and  He  will  repay !" 

"  But  is  this  certain?  or  is  it  but  a  tale  afloat  among  the 
madromoors  of  the  day  P"  exclaimed  Claude. 

"  Young  man,  it  is  out  too  true,"  said  Van  Huysman,  in 
his  calm,  measured  tone.  "  A  jury  sat  on  the  earl's  body  the 
evening  after,  but  in  such  conifosion  and  tremours,  on  account 
of  the  still  racing  flames,  that  httle  was  done.  The  jury, 
indeed,  oomplamed  of  the  scantiness  and  perplexity  of  the 
efidence,  but  they  hastily  returned  a  yerdict  ^f  felo  de  se. 
And  so  the  earl,  your  master,  was  buried,  as  I  myself  saw,  in  a 
rude  graye,  dug  m  the  Tower-ditch — ^uncofiSned,  with  his  cloak 
for  a  shroud." 

CSaude  fairly  wept  at  this  dismal  recital,  and  hiding  his 
&oe  in  his  hands,  sobbed  for  several  minutes  like  a  child. 
Meryyn,  unconscious  of  the  share  which  he  himself  had  in 
tliat  grief,  ran  and  threw  his  arms  around  Claud's  neck,  and 
cri€Kl  for  company.  A  few  drops  forced  themselves  to  Oliva's 
•eyea  too,  but  the  rector  looked  on  with  stoical  composure— 
almost  with  contempt. 

Ab  Claude  still  persisted  that  the  earl's  prediction  had  come 
true — that  he  was  murdered,  and  called  a  suicide—the  Jesuits, 
though  they  said  nothing  to  Duval,  exchanged  looks  which 

rke  their  conviction  that  the  prophecy  had  a  foregone  con- 
don.  But  when  Claude  minutely  related  his  adventures 
with  Blood — ^the  interview  in  the  Tower — and  the  fierce  pur- 
suit he  kept  up,  as  if  anxious  to  destroy  witnesses  whose 
evidence  was  so  dangerous — OHva  was  once  more  staggered. 
Van  Huysman,  however,  coldly  remarked,  that  the  very  cir- 
oomstance  of  Blood's  nocturnal  chase  proved  an  alibi,  at  least 
in  his  fiftyour.  Still  Claude  persisted  in  his  belief  that  this 
man  had  murdered  his  lord,  most  probably  in  the  time  which 
had  elapsed  between  his  rescue  oy  Edwards,  and  meeting 
with  him  again  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard. 

"  We  wm  examine  what  cohesion  there  may  be  in  your  ac- 
count, with  the  circumstance  that  appeared  on  the  quests" 
yoL.  I.  p 
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said  Yan  Huysman.  "  Here  is  a  copy  of  tilie  proceedings,  ex- 
tracted £rom  the  London  Gazetteer,  It  is  short  and  timid* 
but  not  withoat  significance." 

The  Jesuit  pro&ced  a  paper  printed  on  a  small  sheet,  in 
very  brown  irpe,  and  hanaed  it  to  Claude.  The  latter,  after 
a  ^(ance  at  Meryjn,  who  was  looking  on  in  innocent  wonder, 
ai^  receiving  a  nod  from  OHya,  ref^  the  article  aload.  It 
was  headed :  "  Horrid  Self-murder  of  a  Popish  Lord  in  ihe 
Tower,  on  the  Night  of  the  Outbursting  of  the  Fire,"  and 
proceeded  in  the  wUowing  style : — 

"  The  monstrous  consequences  which  flow  from  a  devilish 
religion  (or  rather  atheistical  pantheism)  were  fully  and  most 
horridly  shown  in  the  dismal  dieeoyery  which  was  mads 
yesterday  morning,  about  four  o'clock,  a.m.,  of  a  bloody  self- 
murder,  executed  t)y  the  popish  Earl  d*Aumerle  on  his  own 
person."  Then  followed  a  long  tirade  against  the  Pope  and 
all  the  cardinals,  who  were  designated  as  Antichrist  and  hii 
devils ;  against  the  coimcil  of  IVent :  an  eulogium  on  Luther ; 
and  finally,  by  no  very  perceptible  connection,  a  brief  narra* 
tive  of  ti^e  earl's  commitment  to  the  Tower.  The  certainty 
of  his  guilt,  in  the  matter  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  was  strongly 
dwelt  on,  and  his  melancholy  and  desperate  expressions  on 
that  occasion  were  noted.  Tnen  it  was  ambiguously  hinted 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  plot  of  the  Jesuits  to  bum  the  cify, 
and  it  was  concluded  that  the  audience  which  he  solicited  of 
his  majesty  was  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  that  dreadfol 
mystery.  But  the  fire  breakmg  out  before  the  king  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  see  him,  it  was  generously  left  to  the  oon- 
sideration  of  the  public,  whether  remorse,  or  disappointment 
at  the  partial  failure  of  that  most  dismal  plot,  haa  suddenly 
driven  the  earl  on  to  his  suicide.  The  Gazetteer  professed 
itself  unable  to  determine,  and  proceeded  to  lay  the  evidence 
before  its  readers. 

The  principal  evidence  was  that  of  Talbot  Edwards,  keeper 
of  the  regalia.  He  stated  that  he  served  the  earl  at  his  sup- 
per, and  aided  to  undress  him,  about  half- past  ten.  That  he 
left  him  in  bed,  but  as  he  went  out  of  the  antechamber, 
heard  the  earl  ^et  up  and  draw  the  inner  bolt.  That  he  him- 
self very  carefmly  locked  and  secured  the  three  doors  leading 
to  the  stone  stairs  of  the  Bloody  Tower,  and  delivered  the 
keys  to  the  lieutenant.  That,  to  oblige  one  of  the  warders, 
who  was  on  watch  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  who  was 
afraid  of  ghosts,  he  brought  his  supper  there,  and  ate  it  with 
him.  That  they  had  a  beef  pasty  and  three  hoops  of  strong 
ale ;  that  afterwards,  feeling  sleepy,  they  agreed  to  watch  turn 
about,  but  he  did,  on  his  troth,  believe  they  were  once  both 
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uleep  at  the  same  time.    That,  however,  abont  a  quarter 
befiire  twelve  at  night,  he  was  awakened  by  a  loud  report  or 
hng,  which  seemed  to  him  like  the  falling  of  a  door,  or  of 
lome  portion  of  the  building.    That  the  warder  and  he  were 
jnatly  frightened,  and  thought  to  go  to  tilie  lieutenant,  and 
lelate  what  they  had  heard ;  but  that  they  were  securely 
Dvtenad  in  the  tower,  as  was  usual.    That  after  listening  for 
noie  time,  and  hearing  no  farther  disturbance,  they  went  up 
Ae  staircase,  and  knocked  at  the  outer  door,  callmg  on  the 
sarL    That  while  there,  they  heard  two  deep,  and,  as  they 
Aon^ht,  choked  groans,  followed  by  extreme  silence ;  but  on 
making  a  great  uproar  at  the  door,  and  calling  out,  "  My 
lord*  &Qi  aught  ail  ye  P"  a  voice,  which  they  tc^k  to  be  the 
esrrs,  answered,  and  said  that  he  was  well,  only  some  timbers 
had  fallen  in  the  court-yard.    That  thereupon  they  retired, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  very  wretchedly,  think- 
iaff  it  was  some  spectral  sound;  that  as  soon  as  the  watch  was 
z^eyed*  they  went  to  master  lieutenant,  and  told  him  what 
they  had  heard,  who  thereupon  was  much  troubled,  and  came 
hastily  back  wi4h  them.  Thut  they  found  all  the  doors  firmly 
looked  on  tiie  outside,  as  on  the  night  before,  and  the  earl's 
hed-xoom  door  still  fastened  on  the  inside.    That  having  re- 
ceived no  answer  to  repeated  calls,  master  lieutenant  directed 
Ihem  to  break  open  the  door ;  and  that  entering,  they  found 
the  earl  dead  in  his  bed,  with  a  deep  wound  on  his  left  side, 
and  &  pistol,  with  a  spring  dagger,  ipng  on  the  floor.    The 
only  additional  evidence  was  tlmt  of  oir  J  ohn  Bobinson,  who 
merely  proved  the  finding  of  the  body,  and  the  impossibility 
of  any  one  having  had  access  to  the  apartment.  The  only  sus- 
picious circumst^ce  was,  that  a  piece  of  torn  paper,  and, 
some  reported,  a  lock  of  coarse  hmr,  were  found  clutched  in 
the  dead  man's  hands. 

To  all  this  strong  and  apparently  conclusive  statement, 
Claude  had  little  to  object.    He  saw  that  both  the  Jesuits 
were  convinced  that  the  earl  had,  in  the  agony  of  his  feelings, 
and  perhaps  stumbling  on  the  instrument  at  some  opportune 
moment  of  desperation,  committed  suicide.  He,  too,  was  stag- 
cered  l^its  coherency,  but  he  protested  that  he  would  re- 
tnni  to  "England,  and  dedicate  the  rest  of  his  life  to  discover- 
ing and  punishment  of  the  murderers. 
.  "It  were  matter  of  notable  peril  for  you  to  attempt,"  re- 
plied "Van  Huysman.     "This  same  Gazetteer  contains  an 
offer  of  tiiree  hundred  guineas  for  your  apprehension." 
"For  my  apprehension !"  exclaimed  Claude. 
"  You  are  accused  of  robbery  and  Scandalum  MagtiBtonir 
replied  the  Jesuit,  sternly .    "  0£  robbery,  in  "havm^  s\.c\e;TiL 
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your  master's  jewels  of  the  garter,  and  certain  sums  d 
money ;  and  of  the  still  grarer  offence,  of  giving  oat  that  a 
child,  supposed  to  be  your  own,  is  the  lawMneir  of  the  titles 
and  estates  of  the  Earl  d'Aumerle ;  and  this  suit  is  institirted 
on  behalf  of  his  late  lordship's  wife,  now  countess  in  her  awn 
rijht." 

**  I  did  tell  your  reverend  lordship  how  I  lost  the  jewe]f« 
'Tis  a  foul  conspiracy!"  ezdaimed  daude,  vehementily{ 
**  and  that  this  child  is  my  lord's  sole  and  lawful  hair,  I  wm 
maintiain  with  my  dagger,  m  the  throat  of  whoso  denies  it,  be 
heldn^  or  beggar !" 

**  I  have  some  private  reason  to  put  fidth  in  ^rour  stovj 
Duval,"  said  the  padre,  gently.  "  But  we  are  destitute  oi  m 
proof,  of  all  evidence,  either  of  his  birth,  or  of  his  £$£ba^i 
admowledgment ;  and  this  wicked  woman,  his  maQiet,  h$$ 
every  engine  of  oppression  at  command.  At  present,  our  safe 
endeavour  must  l>e  to  keep  his  existence  a  secret.  Iftiie 
earl's  death  occurred  as  you  suppose,  they  who  have  imbamed 
their  hands  in  his  father's  blood  would  fain  wash  away  As 
stain  in  his.  We  must  go  to  work  cautiously ;  we  have 
emissaries  in  England  who  wOl  make  such  inquiries  as  axe 
meet.  Meanwhile,  this  child  is  under  my  protection,  vihal^ 
ever  happens." 

dauae  bowed,  but  his  heart  was  too  fbll  to  speak. 

*'And  now,  brother,"  said  the  general,  turning  to  Yaa 
Huysman,  ''you  said  you  had  something  to  relate  of  your 
own  mishaps  r" 

**  Bather  my  good  fortunes,  father,"  replied  Yan  Huysman, 
''  since  I  arrived  in  time  to  succour  a  christian  in  distress." 


CHAPTEE  X. 

THE  TABLES  TUSKED. 

Claude's  attention,  which  was  somewhat  excited  by  the 
observation  concluding  the  last  chapter,  was  fixed,  when  he 
heard  the  Jesuit  relate  how,  passing  through  the  forest  of 
Qairvaux,  he  had  lighted  on  a  man  bound  hand  and  fooi^  and 
severely  ill-treated  by  robbers.  He  had  freed  him,  and 
engaged  some  Ubourers  to  bring  him  to  the  college,  where  he 
expected  him  every  moment.  He  added,  with  a  smile,  that 
his  Samaritan  propensities  were  quickened  by  a  mishap  which 
had  befallen  himself,  for  that  he  was  robbed,  and  almoflt 
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murdered  by  some  lughwaymen  in  a  wood*  near  Galaisi  the 
daybefore. 

Ghunde  was  somewhat  oonfosed  on  hearing  this  tale,  and  on 
indinj^  that  the  assertions  of  Captain  Oates  (for  he  doubted 
littiLe  it  was  that  worthy)  were  all  taken  for  granted,  ifc  also 
oocarred  to  him  that,  nom  circnmstanoes,  it  wonld  be  ez- 
ttemetv  difi&^ult  to  disprore  any  charge  which  his  late  oppo- 
nent cnoee  to  make.  Se  strove,  however,  to  pat  on  an  im- 
peaanmoe  of  carelessness,  as  he  asked  the  particolars  of  the 
eneoonter,  hesitating  in  his  own  mind  as  to  whether  he  should 
relate  what  he  himself  knew  of  tilie  matter.  But  the  equivo- 
oal  light  in  which  he  was  conscious  his  character  now  ap- 
peared, and  his  doubts  as  to  the  opinion  which  those  reverend 
men  sught  have  on  the  propriely  of  robbing  even  a  robber, 
leBtrained  him.  At  all  events  he  determine  that  he  wonld 
svow  nothing  nntU  the  necessity  became  evident.  Peihi^, 
after  all,  the  j^rson  found  might  not  be  Oates,  and  to  certify 
hiinaelf  on  this  partundar,  he  asked  and  gained  permission  to 
xetirei* 

Glande,  on  leaving  the  college,  having  observed  a  blaok- 
smidi'B  fcn^e  near  l£e  gates  of  St.  Omer,  through  which  the 
victim  must  enter,  led  his  horse  there,  to  have  him  shod. 
There  was,  as  usual,  a  considerable  thro^  of  boors  and  towns- 
folk assembled  in  the  black  stithy,  and  Claude  found  that  the 
oonversation  was  concerning  the  recent  robbery,  and  father 
Yan  Huysman's  humanity.  The  forge  was  open  on  all  sides, 
and  Claude  stood  slightly  apart,  while  the  huge,  brawny-armed 
Yulcan  performed  his  task.  He  soon,  however,  found  that  he 
was,  for  some  reason  or  other,  an  object  of  general  dislike  or 
distrust.  The  men  whispered  one  another,  and  looked  at 
him  with  inauspicious  eyes.  The  centre  of  this  general  sen- 
sation was  a  stumpy  little  man,  who  seemed  actively  engaged 
in  exchanmng  suspicions  with  his  neighbours. 

Claude  bore  this  for  some  time,  till  finding  that  the  matter 
did  not  mend, "  Why,  how  now,  my  masters, '  he  said,  "  what 
is  this  P  You  seem  afraid  of  me,  as  if  I  had  the  plague  in 
mydoublet;  what  mean  ye  P" 

jN'o  answer  was  returned  to  this  question  for  some  minutes  ; 
the  men  hustled  up  together,  and  even  the  smith  dropped  his 
hammer,  to  look  up  with  expectation.  All  eyes  were  turned 
towards  the  old  man,  who  looked  embaxrassed  with  the  re- 
sponsibility thus  cast  upon  him. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said,  at  last,  with  evident  reluctance,  ''ex- 
cuse us ;  but  you  are  not,  as  I  *think,  muclilmowii\ii\k<b^^ 
parfcB?" 
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"  *TiB  very  tnie,  and  I  care  not  an*  I  were  less,"  replied 
Claude.     "  But  why  do  you  make  the  remark  P" 

"  BecauBe— because/'  muttered  the  peasant,  "  I — ^I  am  liie 
syndic  of  the  town  gates,  and — and-*-" 

There  was  another  solemn  silence. 

**  And  what  have  I  to  do  with  the  rpidic  of  the  town  gatetr 
except  to  wish  it  may  he  long  ere  tne  keys  cease  to  grace 
your  worship's  belt  P"  said  Claude. 

"  Have  you  a  passport,  master  stranger  P**  said  a  boriy- 
looking  man,  whose  garb  proclaimed  him  one  of  the  syndic's 
porters. 

"  When  I  learn  by  what  right  you  demand  to  know,  I  shall 
be  more  ready  to  inform  you,   said  Claude. 

"  I,  sir !  I  am  the  syndic,"  replied  the  old  man,  bristlisg 
up  with  importance. 

**  I  showed  my  letters  to  the  padre,  when  I  entered  thd 
town  yesterday,  and  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  ref>eat  tiie 
operation,"  said  CUnide,  sharply. 

"  Say  you  so,  say  you  so,  my  master  P"  replied  the  syndic 
"  Then,  by  St.  Bertin !  we  shall  find  means  to  make  you.  My 
life  against  a  button,  gentlemen,  this  fellow  is  the  yery  mazii 
Claude  Duyal,  as  he  culs  himself." 

"Troth,  you  aore  right  enough:  my  mother  gave  me  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  name,"  said  Dural. 

An  exclamation  of  sunprise,  and  even  fear,  burst  from  the 
erowd.  The  smith  ceased  his  work  altogether,  those  who  had 
swords  laid  hands  on  the  hilts,  and  the  rest  seiced  such 
weapons  as  chance  presented,  as  if  against  some  ferodous 
animal.  Claude  was  infinitely  puzzled,  but  could  not  refrain 
from  laughing  at  this  sudden  panic. 

"  Ay,  hragh  away,  laug^  away !  you  will  grin  in  anotJiec 
guise  when  the  axe  is  on  your  neck,"  exclamied  the  sypid^ 
suffering  himself  to  be  elbowed  out  of  his  prominent  positian. 
^  Gentlemen,  seize  him  in  the  emperor's  name  and  the  good 
town's ;  he  is  a  robber — he  confesses  to  the  name — and  his 
outward  presentments  are  exactly  answerable.    Seize  him." 

"  Who  dares  is  weary  of  the  world !"  exclaimed  Claude 
fiercely.  "But  what^in  all  the  saints'  names,  has  put  this 
madness  into  your  empty  skulls  P" 

"  Here  comes  one  who  will  explain,  good  faith,"  said  the 
syndic,  pointing  to  a  mass  of  moving  objects  adrancing  on 
tne  road. 

Claude  had  no  difficully  in  making  out  what  was  meant, 

when  he  recognized,  amidCst  a  confrised  mob  of  peasants,  a 

s^uat  figure  on  a  rawboned  horse,  which  he  seemed  to  sit  with 

diiScttlty,   bending   forward  in  a  ^ery  iMdicroua  position^ 
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perceived  that  this  personage  was  relating  some  story, 
Ised  and  muoh-excited  tone,  exhibiting  to  the  rabble, 
T  of  illusiaration,  his  wrists  and  anlues,  which  were 
I  in  red  rings.  The  broad  tones  and  yile  French  in 
lliis  indiyidoal  was  addressing  his  conductors, — for  it 
.  he  could  speak  it  when  he  chose, — and  the  deception 
practising,  moyed  Claude  irresistably  to  laughter,  in 
*  the  danger  in  which  he  stood.  Oates*s  eye  was  in- 
attracted  by  tiie  unexpected  sound,  and  uttering  a 
ry,  he  crouimed  down  to  his  horse's-neck,  screaming, 
people,  good  people,  seize  him  I  that  is  the  murderous 
ho  mallreated  me  I  seize  him  I"  And  as  if  overcome 
or,  he  slided  off  his  raw-boned  steed  to  the  ground, 
lie  ky  kicking  and  screaming. 

ze  him,  in  the  emperor's  name,"  shouted  the  syndic, 
\  out  of  pistol-shot.  **  An  voleur  I  au  volew  J" 
)  of  the  boldest  of  the  rabble,  repeating  this  cry,  as 
I  halloo  to  the  dogs,  rushed  on  !mLVBl.  At  first,  the 
forman  began  protesting  his  innocence,  and  accusing 
»f  his  villany,  but  his  voice  was  overpowered  in  the 
'  Finding  tnere  was  no  chance  of  £air  play  from  the 
laude,  resolving  to  force  his  way  out  of  tneir  clutches, 
is  sword.  This  movement  sent  them  rolling  one  over 
r  in  great  confusion ;  but  they  were  ralliea  instantly 
ponderous  porter,  who  struck  Claude  a  stunning  blow 
8  cudgel  on  the  sword  arm.  In  a  moment,  the  mob 
upon  him  like  waves  of  the  sea,  and  he  was  fairly 
ivered  and  forced  down. 

s,  observing  the  success  of  his  allies,  now  rushed  into 
ISe,  and  screaming,  "  My  purse,  my  purse,  villain ! " 
n  Claude's  chest,  and  tore  open  his  doublet.  The  next 
t,  the  purse  waved  triumpnantly  over  Oates's  head, 
anging  his  cry  into  "  My  ioals,  my  joals,  monster !" 
anued  his  search ;  but  Claude  was  now  roused  to  des- 
Q,  and,  exerting  all  his  strength,  he  dashed  Oates  to 
und  with  terrible  violence. 

nob  thought  their  prisoner  secure,  and  the  suddenness 
^nset  dismayed  them.  Claude  struck  round  with  his 
his  sword  being  broken,  and  he  quickly  cleared  a  way 
spot  where  his  horse  was  standing,  with  the  tawny 
uth  beside  it,  staring  dumb  with  amazement.  To 
nto  the  saddle  and  dash  out  on  the  road,  was  the  work 
3ment,  and,  simultaneously,  Claude  perceived  some 
d  gendarmes  galloping  out  of  St.  Omer,  shouting, 
leur  r  Flight  was  now  his  sole  resource,  for  bft  Taa.^ 
iubt  he  ahomd  be  cut  down  before  lie  couid.  inSbiiA  ^oi^ 
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explanatioiiy  and  he  set  off  at  a  rate  which  soon  left  pc 
far  behind. 

His  panic,  however,  served  instead  of  the  gendarmerie 
Claude  continued  at  tibe  same  speed  until  his  horse,  stra 
it  was,  showed  symptoms  of  exhaustion.  Covered  with  i 
and  the  sweat  streaming  from  his  flanks,  the  spur  itseii 
lost  tilie  power  of  urgiuj?  it ;  and  Claude,  finding  that  hi 
crossing  a  large  tract  of  unindosed  country,  and  beini^ 
fied  thi^pursuit  was  over,  allowed  the  animal  to  take  itt 
pace.  He  had  now  leisure  for  thought,  and  his  m^ta 
were  by  no  means  pleasant. 

He  knew  that  he  was  on  the  direct  road  to  Paris,  and 
in  two  hours  he  had  left  St.  Omer  nearly  twenty  miles  b 
him.  The  general  belief  which  Oates's  tale  had  obta 
and  the  seeming  proofs  which  supported  it,  made  it  ii 
sible  to  return.  On  the  other  hancC  his  disappearance  ^ 
confirm  all  that  had  been  alleged  against  mm ;  besidi 
had  still  in  his  possession,  as  he  thought,  the  bank-bill  i 
he  was  to  have  delivered.  On  rummaging  his  pockets, 
ever,  he  found  that  it  was  gone,  and  very  likely  into  Oi 
hand,  when  he  rifled  him. 

Under  these  droumstances  it  seemed  madness  to  rei 
and  when  Claude  ruminated  on  how  he  had  fulfilled  hit 
mise  to  the  letter — ^that  his  lord  was  dead,  and  his  ci 
cause  hopeless — ^he  determined  to  continue  his  route  to  ] 
and  thence  write  a  full  explanation  of  his  conduct  to  the  p 
and  await  his  instructions.  But  to  effect  even  this  wa 
without  difficulty,  for  he  was  aware  that  t^e  whole  coi 
must  soon  be  in  a  hue  and  cry,  and  that  his  torn  dress 
the  exhausted  condition  of  his  horse,  must  necessarily 
suspicion.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  conceal  himse 
ni^tfall  in  a  fojrest  which  stretched  to  his  right. 

^^m  this  resolution,  he  was  diverted  by  a  new  cii 
stance.  As  he  approached  the  forest,  a  wild  boar  rushe< 
pursued  by  a  full  cry  of  huntsmen  and  hounds,  whose  h 
and  ffear  were  in  not  much  better  pliirht  than  his  own 
the  ionglit  rtmdc  him  that  he  woiSd  ride  to  a  yillage  ^ 
he  saw  down  in  a  ravine  of  the  forest,  and  represent  hi 
as  one  of  the  hunters,  worn  and  ragged  with  the  day's  t 
This  idea  no  sooner  occured  than  he  adopted  it,  and,  wa 
beside  his  spent  steed  down  a  very  steep  road,  he  found 
self,  to  his  great  joyt  before  an  inn,  bearing  the  appro] 
si^  of  the  **  Gk)lden  Cross  of  Mercv." 

Meanwhile,  Oates,  though  stretcned  bleeding  and  seni 
on  the  floor  of  the  smithy,  remained  master  of  the  field. 
was  raised  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  and,  agroeal 
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orders,  carried  to  the  Jesuits'  oolle^.  The  whole 
IS  at  first  heard  with  incredulity  by  Oliya :  but  Yaii 
m  took  the  opposite  side,  less  uom  any  partialily  to 
lonage  whose  me  he  had  sared,  than  mm  the  natunl 
of  his  temper,  and  the  ill  opinion  which  he  had  of  man- 
general.  He  took  the  care  of  Oates  on  himself,  having 
medicine,  as  a  relaxation  from  theology ;  bled  hki, 
his  many  braises  with  an  embrocatioi^  and  ordered 
remain  qniet,  although  he  testified  a  jgreat  desire  to 
•especially  when  he  heard  that  Duyal  nad  escaped  all 
the  gendarmes  returning  completely  exhausted, 
emovinff  thepurse,  which  Oates  continued  to  grasp 
ively.  Van  Huysman  instantly  recognized  it  as  that 
lad  been  taken  from  him  by  robbers  m  the  wood  near 
Learning,  however,  that  it  had  been  torn  firom  Claude^ 
hided  tliAt  Oates  had  mistaken  it  for  his  own — ^an  opi- 
lich  that  gentleman  took  no  care  to  impugn^  when  ne 
ood  how  the  case  stood. 

fthing  was  against  Claude.  Although  the  men  who 
ibed  mm  were  in  black  masks,  Van  Huysman  recol- 
hat  one  of  them  resembled  Claude  in  height  and  fifi^ure. 
Biervyn's  childish  innocence  made  it  impossible  to 
any  conficrmation  from  him,  and  even  Oliva  began  to 
to  the  painfull  belief  that  Claude  was  indeed  the  assas- 
was  represented.  This  opinion  threw  a  shadow  of 
01  his  whole  story,  which  was  deepened  into  convic- 
len  his  prolongea  absence  and  silence  left  no  other 
station  of  his  conduct. 

iwhile,  Oates  recovered  fast  xmder  the  care  of  Yan 
an,  whose  severe  stoicism  of  temper  and  manners, 
Lcless,  made  even  his  charity  repulsive.  Oates,  who 
ither  principles  nor  talents,  managed  to  conceal  the 
r  both  by  the  low  cunning  which  was  his  characteristic, 
ne  time  he  kept  absolute  silence  on  the  circumstances 
lad  occurred  between  him  and  Duval,  under  pretext 
one  weakness.  He,  however,  listened  to  all  accounts ; 
aed  on  such  points  as  were  not  sufficiently  clear ; — 
Length,  when  the  general  judged  him  well  enough  to 
his  inquiries,  he  was  prepared  with  a  tale  so  admi- 
eU  concocted,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  suspect  its 

lints  whigh  Oates  had  gathered  concerning  Mery^, 
sd  him  with  the  groundwork.    He  alleged  mat  he  had 
th  Claude  in  the  forest  of  Clairvaux,  that  they  had 
nd  drunk  together,  and  that  the  fonnei,  exca^^\y3 
nfesBed  that  Re  bad  a  plan  afoot  to  deceive  ^ike  i^^es^ 
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of  St.  Omer,  and  eren  gloried  in  it.    This  plan,  according  to 
Oates,  was  nothing  less  than  to  thrust  a  base  child  of  his  own 
upon  the  fathers,  under  pretext  that  it  was  the  son  of  an 
English  nobleman,  confined  in  the  Tower;  an  audacknil 
calumny,  which  seemed  supported  by  many  circumstances. 

On  tne  whole,  the  balance  of  evidence  indined  strongly 
against  Claude.    Still  the  general  withheld  his  decision  udM 
some  tidings  should  come  Som  the  accused,  and  he  still  hoped 
that  those  tidings  would  contain  his  justification.    But  when 
no  intelligence  whaterer  arrived,  and  several  days  passed,  tihd 
padre  found  his  suspicions  ripening  into  certainty.    Still  he 
was  puzzled  by  the  great  resemblance  between  Mervyn  and 
the  Ifite  earl,  his  alleged  fatiier,  whom  he  had  known  well  ia, 
former  times.    Unluckily,  it  occurred  to  him  to  explain  this 
resemblance  in  a  manner  which  chhned  in  with  the  general 
taste.    Although  Lord  Aumerle  had  never  been  a  man  of  In- 
trigue, the  pa&e  knew  not  what  influence  the  dissolute  man* 
ners  of  the  restored  court  mi^ht  have  exercised  upon  him. 
He  thought  it  possible  that  this  child  might  be  the  fruit  of 
some  secret  amour,  of  which  Claude  bore  the  public  blame. 
In  short,  he  knew  not  what  to  think  with  any  certainty,  and 
finding  that  Oates  Imew  nothiog  of  the  name  of  the  ixyrd 
Aumerle  in  connection  with  the  ^air,  he  ordered  all  matters 
pertaining  to  it  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret ;  and  Yan  Huys- 
man  bein^  his  only  confidant,  it  was  impossible  for  Oates, 
with  all  his  cunning,  to  fathom  the  afiair. 

Doubtful  as  he  was,  or  rather  convinced  that  a  deception 
had  been  played  upon  him,  the  general  resolved  to  continue 
his  protection  to  httle  Mervvn.  The  beauty,  sweet  temper, 
and  talent  of  the  child,  and  his  very  helplessness,  moved  the 
padre's  benevolent  spirit,  and  he  determined,  in  case  of  the 
worst,  to  adopt  the  Doy,  and  bring  him  up  to  the  holy  mi- 
nistry which  ne  himself  exercised ;  and  the  first  faint  traits 
of  cmuracter  ia  his  childish  nature  were  such  as  to  give  CTcat 
hopes  to  him  who  would  imdertake  to  bring  those  early  Idos- 
soms  to  fruit.  In  the  mean  time  Oates  recovered  thoroughly 
from  the  treatment  he  had  received,  and  there  remained  no 
longer  a  pretext  for  his  remaining  ia  the  college.    He  had 

SVen  out  that  he  was  goins  to  Paris,  to  solicit  service  in  the 
utch  war ;  but  he  delayea  his  departure  under  various  pre- 
texts, the  chief  of  which  was  a  pretended  desire  to  become  a 
Catholic, — ^for  he  purposely  owned  his  heretic  education. 

Van  Huysman  was  pleased  With  this  chance  of  making  a 
convert ;  but,  on  inquiry,  he  found  so  much  ignorance,  pre- 
sumption, and  even  inndeHty,  under  the  hypocritical  gloss 
WitJi  which,  Oates  covered  his  real  character,  that  he  frtmkly 
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to  Oliya  he  had   rather  such  a   man  renudned  a 

• 

b's  real  object  was,  however,  to  worm  out  the  core  of 
Btery  which  seemed  to  envelop  young  Mervyn.  But 
he  was  baffled;  for  his  utmost  diligence  could  only 
in  the  fiict  of  a  large  reward  bein^  offered  in  England 
iide's*captare,-^but  by  whom,  or  lor  what,  he  ooudby 
DS  learn. 

came  necessary,  at  length,  to  talce  his  departure,  for 
rumours  came  to  Oates's  ear,  which  seemed  to  render 
rt  of  the  country  an  uneasy  residence  for  lum.  He 
m  particular,  that  some  one  might  arrive  from  England 
mid  recognise  him,  especially  as  tiie  college  was  then 
>f  head-quarters  of  the  persecuted  Engliui  Catholics, 
whole,  though  by  no  means  tired  of  the  hospitalily  of 
d  fathers,  he  jiu^ed  it  expedient  to  leave  uie  scene. 
I  still  lingering,  however,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  some- 
[)out  Claude,  to  direct  him  in  his  future  inquiries,  when 
rrived,  but  not  precisely  of  the  sort  which  the  captain 
.  Claude  wrote  to  the  padre  from  Paris,  where  he 
dmself  to  remain  in  great  destitution ;  and  after  giving 
but  energetic  account  of  the  circumstances  whidi  had 
his  abrupt  departure  from  St.  Omer,  and  accusing 
>f  the  robbery,  he  concluded  by  stating  that  he  haa 
imself  as  a  groom  in  the  train  of  Kouvigny,  the  French 
ador  to  England,  who  was  about  to  proceed  thither, 
there,  he  said,  he  would  make  such  inquiries  as  would 

own  character  in  its  true  light,  and  ascertain  the 
ity  of  reinstating  the  younff  heir  in  his  rights. 
IS  not  difficult  for  Oates,  oy  protestations  and  asser- 
o  throw  an  air  of  improbabihty  on  this  narrative,  more 
Uy  as  the  Jesuits  ascertained  about  this  time  that  the 
ill  had  been  presented  and  paid  at  Paris,  by  one  who 
ed  to  be  their  agent.  At  the  same  time,  he  declared 
olution  of  proceeding  instantly  to  Paris,  to  £lnd  out 
e  calumniator,  and  oring  him  to  justice.  In  fact, 
now  caught  scent  of  his  intended  victim,  he  was  ready 

to  depart.  The  padre,  however,  engaged  him,  if  he 
anyihmg  certain  about  Claude,  to  communicate  with 
!bre  he  took  any  proceedings  against  him,  and  lent  him 
tf  money  to  purchase  a  horse  and  accoutrements,  and 
eparted  one  nne  morning  for  Paris, — first  bidding  the 
a  most  grateful  farewell,  and  bathing  Yan  Huysman's 
ith  tears,  as  he  protested  that  his  me  and  all  he  had 
henceforth  be  held  as  his  boon. 
teasel  was  now  fairly  on  the  track  of  the  \iaxe  \  «sA  ^ 
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that  perseYering  hunter,  however  outran  in  the  start,  never 
fails  erentoall^  to  come  up  with  its  victim,  so  fared  it  with 
Claude  and  his  pursuer.  On  arriving  at  Paris,  the  worthy 
captain  found,  to  his  great  grief,  that  me  ambassador  and  aU 
his  train  had  departed  for  England.  He  ascertained,  never- 
theless, that  a  person  answenng  the  description  of  CSande 
was  in  his  suite ;  and  finding  no  better  could  be  done,  as  he 
dared  not  venture  his  own  valuable  person  in  Englfyid,he 
wrote  to  one  whom  he  thought  veiy  li£ely  to  intere^  himnlf 
in  the  matter — Colonel  Blood. 

The  next  news,  accordingly,  which  the  Jesuits  heard  of 
Claude  Duval  was,  that  he  was  arrested  and  accused  of  the 
robbery  of  his  latef  lord.  The  charge  of  seandaliim  ma^natuM 
was  dropped,  on  Claude's  making  oath  that  the  child  m  quei- 
tion  was  Ids  own,  and  that  it  had  perished  on  the  night  en  the 
great  fire,  by  the  sinking  of  the  boat  as  they  passed  under  the 
Duming  bridge  of  London.  Not  satisfied  even  with  this,  the 
countess  directed  a  letter  to  be  read  in  court,  from  her  late 
husband,  shortly  after  the  birth  of  this  pretended  Eeginald, 
Lord  Mervyn,  certifying  his  decease. 

The  ambassador  made  a  slight  stir  about  the  arrest  of  one 
of  his  servants,  buthe  waived  his  privilege,  on  ascertaining  the 
felonious  nature  of  the  charges  against  him.  And  thus  poor 
Claude  was  apparently  abandoned  to  the  rage  of  his  enemies, 
and  Oliva  heara,  without  surprise,  that  he  was  condemned  to 
the  galleys  for  life.  Shortly  after,  however,  he  effected  his 
escape,  and  was  not  again  heard  of  until  he  emerged  in  that 
chai^t^  which  has  rendered  his  name  the  representative  of 
all  that  is  gallant,  polished,  and  daring  in  highway  robbery. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

THE  BEAL  POPISH  PLOT. 

OuB  little  hero  was  now  fairly  installed  at  Saint  Omer. 
Oliva  was  indeed  thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  had  been 
deceived  in  all  Claude's  statements,  who,  he  concluded,  had 
taken  advantage  of  an  acquaintance  with  his  master's  secrets, 
to  palm  the  child  upon  him.  Still  there  was  somethin^f  so 
engaging  in  the  beauty  and  vivacity  of  the  little  foundnng, 
that  the  Jesuit's  heart  was  touched  with  compassion,  and  he 
resolved  to  accept  the  charge  which  chance  had  confided  to 
him. 

The  padre  easily  detected  veins  of  fine  and  rare  materials 
in  Mervjn*B  mind,  whic^  he  thought  mig;ht  be  hewn  into  a 
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a^nifioent  pillar  of  the  church.  It  was  a  stirrinff  and  a 
itonny  perioicl,  demanding  every  resource  of  genius  and 
eomaee,  when  the  Catliolic  power,  after  ebbing  for  a  hundred 
jeoB  Defore  the  foiious  winds  of  the  Eefonnation,  was  slowly 
aod  majesticaUy  flowing  back  to  the  ancient  landmarks. 

Oliya  determmed  on  educating  his  protigS  at  St.  Omer,  and 
afterwards  taking  him  under  his  own  protection  as  an  adopted 
ehild,  if  his  fdtu^  conduct  did  not  disajppoint  his  expectations. 
There  was,  however,  some  danger  of  this  catastrophe,  for 
witii  all  the  sweetness  and  goodness  of  his  disposition,  there 
was  A  wildness  and  impatience  of 'restraint  in  his  character 
whioih  threatened  evil  consequences.  Yan  Huysman  seemed 
to  think  that  under  the  stem  discipline  of  the  college,  he 
oould  omah  this  rebellious  buoyancy  of  nature.  The  padre 
took  care  not  to  contradict  him,  whatever  he  might  think  of 
die  matter ;  and  as  he  himself  shortly  after  returned  to  Eome, 
Yan  Hiiysman  had  ample  opportumties  of  putting  his  ideas 
inpractioe. 

fiefore  he  left  St.  Omer,  Oliva  gave  strict  instructions  that 
tiie  drcumstances  attending  Mervyn's  arrival  should  be  kept 
«ecaret,  above  all  firom  the  youth  himself.  He  wished  hini 
neither  to  obtain  any  inkling  of  Claude's  romantic  story  of 
hia  birtli,  which  might  give  him  unfounded  hopes  and  expecta- 
tuma ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  know  the  ignominy  of  what 
the  padre  concluded  to  be  the  truth ;  especially  as  Claude 
Duval's  name  had  now  become  notorious  in  England  for 
several  daring  robberies,  and  Oliva  had  little  doubt  that  the 
Bcsffold  would  be  his  ultimate  fate. 

The  man  to  whom  Mervyn  was  thus  confided  was  by  no 
means  suited  to  the  task  assigned  him,  which  required 
rather  a  training  than  a  pruning  hand.  Amola  Yan 
Huysman  was  a  jBelgian  of  noble  bimi,  a  man  whose  natural 
inflezibilitv  and  severity  of  temper  were  hardened,  not  sub- 
dued, by  the  extreme  ardour  of  nis  religious  principles.  He 
carried  devotion  to  the  same  pitch  of  imaginative  madness  as 
the  early  ascetics  of  the  Aihcan  church,  in  whose  hot  blood 
relieion'became  a  passion,  and  belief  fanaticism.  Convinced 
of  me  apostolic  truth  of  the  church  of  whidi  he  was  a  minister, 
he  was  ready  to  endure  or  to  inflict,  with  equal  constancy  and 
unrelenting  courage.  Insensible  to  pleasure  as  to  pain, 
patient,  persevering,  inflexible  in  his  resolutions,  religion  was 
nia  only  enthusiasm,  the  dole  engine  which  seemed  to  have 
power  to  raise  his  passions.  Severe  misfortunes,  tiie  ingrati- 
tude of  friends,  the  betrayal  of  those  whom  he  had  loved,  had 
dried  up  all  springs  of  natural  afiection  in  his  keart,  and 
soured  nis  temper^  though  an  habitual  Bel£-coixm\&si<i,  ^sl^ 
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great  knowledge  of  the  world,  kept  its  ebullitions  nndetr 
control. 

Mervjrn  was  soon  initiated  in  the  prelinunaries  of  education, 
as  a  pupil  of  the  college,  which  was  then  one  of  the  moet 
celebrated  seminaries  in  Europe.  Many  of  the  noblfitt 
families  of  France,  and  nearly  ail  the  great  Catholic  families 
of  England,  had  their  sons  educated  at  St  Omer,  which  yoasdy 
sent  forth  into  the  world  the  most  eminent  scholars  aiid 
polished  intellects  of  the  age.  Men  of  great  learning,  and  of 
remarkable  sobriety  of  manners,  were  its  teachers  and 
examples,  devoting  all  their  energies  to  the  sublime  task  of 
educatiog  a  futiure  age.  The  nearly  perfect  system  of  training 
which  that  great  or&r  matured  in  suenoe,  and  which,  bat  £ir 
the  sudden  revolution  that  dashed  it  to  pieces,  might  in  time 
have  realized  the  grand  vision  of  Loyola,  and  restored  to  ike 
Catholic  church  her  magnificent  empire  of  mind,  boundlen 
as  time  and  human  existence,  was  established  at  St.  Qmer  in 
all  its  noiseless  but  irresistible  power.  The  manufaotoory  of 
intellect  went  on  from  day  to  day,  as  if  of  some  material  stuff, 
which  could  be  woven  to  the  fancy  of  the  artificer. 

GThe  system  of  the  Jesuits  nevertheless  did  not  aspire  to 
what  so  many  others  have  failed  in,-<-to  destroy  or  to  choke 
the  natural  current  of  genius  or  passions  in  their  pupils, — but 
only  to  direct  them  into  such  channels  as  they  thought  ex- 
pedient and  useful  to  the  ends  which  they  had  in  view.  An 
entire  and  unreserved  obedience  to  the  church  in  all  things, 
a  passionate,  and  at  the  same  time  an  argumentative  bdSisf 
in  her  infaUibiHty ,  were  rigidly  taught,  and  as  it  were  kneaded 
into  the  very  thinking  power  itself.  On  all  others  but  religious 
points  the  Jesuits  admitted  the  supremacy  of  reason,  and 
without  directly  impugning  the  sway  of  authority,  they 
allowed  their  pupils  to  canvass  the  dogmatic  philosophy  of 
the  times,  and  subject  it  to  the  analysis  of  experiment.  The 
decrees  of  Aristotle  and  of  the  schoolmen,  though  still  called 
infallible  in  their  academies,  were  no  longer  enforced  with  the 
weight  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  abstract  and  ni^^ural 
sciences  were  studied  with  infinite  zeal  hi  their  colleges. 
These  sciences  were  indeed  cultivated  somewhat  too  exdur- 
sivel^r,  and  seemed  intended  to  reduce  the  mind  of  man  to  a 
laborious  machine  of  thought,  rather  than  to  inspire  it  with  a 
creative  energy.  The  flowers  of  imagination  were  rooted  up, 
as  if  they  were  weeds  that  impeded  the  harvest  of  solid 
thought.  And  here  it  was  that  the  great  rock  of  their  system 
presented  itself;  they  committed  the  great  fault  of  forgetting 
that  mian  has  a  heart  as  well  as  a  souL 
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Bcipline  of  the  conyent  of  St.  Omer,  though  extremely 
vas  enforced  by  Van  Huysman  with  the  additional 
}  of  his  character.  The  commonest  aotionB  of  exis- 
re  regulated  by  an  invisible  but  iron  law,  from  which 
tance,  no  i^peal,  could  obtain  exemption.  A  repub- 
uality  and  simplicity  of  diet,  dress,  and  nuumers 
ihe  onljr  licensed  conversation,  except  in  recreation 
aa  in  Latin,  and  then  always  on  subjects  whicJiOBLUed 
controversial  powers  of  the  mind.  Nothing  MyoIous, 
)ven  merely  amusing,  was  ever  permitted ;  their  very 
id  a  reasonableness  m  them,  which  showed  that  men, 
l)0T8,  had  planned  them. 

arb  of  the  students  was  exceedingly  simple,  and  nc 
>n  which  rank  or  riches  could  make  was  allowed.  It 
I  of  dark  brown  cloaks,  crossed-shaped  caps,  and 
of  snowy  linen ;  with  such  slight  alterations  as  the 
■equrred. 

massed  on,  and  as  year  after  year  rolled  away,  Mervyn's 
r  began  to  expand  in  all  its  beauties  ana  defects,  to 
hful  eyes  of  his  preceptors.  Van  Hujsman  observed 
3pment  with  close  attention,  for  Ohva  continued  to 
i^rticular  accoimt  of  him.  It  is  true,  that  the  interest 
e  padre  had  at  first  taken  in  his  little  foundling  was 
kt  weakened  by  time  and  long  absence ;  but  he  still 
d  to  cherish  a  kindly  recollection  of  him,  mingled 
loh  of  that  divine  feeling  which  makes  us  love  the 
have  benefited.  But  the  accounts  which  the  rector 
le  to  time  forwarded,  were  not  so  favourable  as  the 
ftd  hoped.  Yan  Huysman  had  often  occasion  to 
I  of  the  boy's  impatience  under  rule,  his  daring  and  in- 
pride,  which  no  punishment  could  subdue,  and  which 
r  made  him  the  head  and  front  of  all  acts  of 
ination.  These  achievements,  of  course,  brought 
ent  on  his  head,  the  extreme  severity  of  which^  how- 
med  only  to  rouse  an  indomitable  power  of  endurance, 
f  defiance. 

luysman,  nevertheless,  had  remarked,  not  without 
ibt  of  the  efficacy  of  his  severe  system,  that  after 
and  chastisements  were  exhausted  in  vain,  to  melt 
i  obstinacy,  a  few  kind  words  would  bring  tears  into 
and  a  touch  on  the  point  of  honour  suddenly  van- 
dl  his  obstinacy.  These  were  good  traits,  and  the 
nith  all  his  austerity,  really  loved  young  Mervyn 
im  any  other  of  his  numerous  charge.  Indeed,  it 
'cely  possible  to  avoid  distinguishing  one  so  beautiful. 
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for  he  grew  up  as  his  childhood  had  promised,  and  withal  80 
finely,  thooffh  caprunonslT  endowed,  that  his  talents  were  at 
onee  a  wonder  and  a  perplexity'  to  his  tutors. 

BatYan  Hnysman's  afSsction  produced  an  effect  whidi 
most  obserrers  would  hare  supposed  to  spring  from  a  contnir 
motiye — ^it  increased  his  watcnfblness  and  seyerity  towsrm 
the  object  oi  it,  and  rendered  his  slightest  fault  less  Tenia] 
than  heavy  misdemeanours  in  the  other  pupils.  'No  wonder, 
then,  that  Mervyn,  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  metaph^racf 
of  the  heart,  mistook  nis  precentor's  feelings,  and  imaginec 
himself  an  object  of  peculiar  dislike  to  lum.  Tbia  again  pro 
duced  a  reaction,  for  Mervyn,  who  vras  eyer  too  easuy  led  b; 
those  whom  he  loyed,  or  who  he  thought  loved  him,  wa 
inflexible  as  adamant  to  the  compulsion  which  he  thougli 
injustice. 

With  all  his  faults,  however,  his  talents  were  undoubte( 
and  Yan  Huysman  had  Ions  dedicated  him  in  silence  to  tb 
magnificent  cause  for  which  ne  himself  was  ready  to  beeon 
a  martyr— the  restoration  of  the  ancient  integrity  and  dominio 
of  the  Itoman  Church.  But  this  purpodS  was  in  some  resped 
likely  to  be  baffled  bj  the  natmral  disposition  of  Mervyi 
which  seemed,  fixxm  its  daring  and  activity,  rather  fitted  1 
form  a  great  soldier  than  a  fstinguished  ecclesiastic.  An 
yet  the  work  for  which  Yan  Huysman  imagined  himse 
forming  a  labourer,  required  many  of  the  virtues  which,  i 
less  stormy  times,  were-  deemed  rather  the  characteristics  < 
the  killers  of  men  than  of  the  savers  of  souls.  Courage 
patience  to  endure,  and  daring  to  inflict,  subtlety  of  intellec 
and  profound  acquaintance  with  the  passions  and  politics  < 
the  tmie,  were  amone  the  qualifications  required  by  that  bol 
order,  whose  colossal  desire  it  was  to  bring  back  the  who] 
northern  world  to  the  footstool  of  the  Eoman  dominion. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  Mervyn  was  not  vdthout  his  fits  < 
application  to  studies  of  a  nature  suitable  to  the  purpose  fc 
wmch  he  was  intended.  He  plunged,  with  the  reckki 
enthusiasm  of  his  character,  into  the  deep  ocean  of  learning 
to  whose  shore  they  conducted  him ;  and  if  he  neither  dive 
deep,  nor  brought  up  pearls  of  yalue,  the  exercise  served  i 
strengthen  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  his  intellect.  It  seeme 
to  Yan  Huysman  that,  even  in  studying  the  writings  of  tb 
fathers  of  the  church,  it  was  rather  for  the  historical  an 
poetical  material  they  yielded,  than  for  their  deyotional  an 
controyersial  stores,  that  he  deyoured  them  with  such  avidil^ 
The  animated  picture  which  those  ponderous  tomes  presen' 
as  it  were  unconsciously,  of  ancient  manners,  opinions,  an 
deeds;  the  dramatic  spiendoux  of  the  nacratwes  m  which  Hi 
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g  fancies  of  the  AMcan  fathers  have  clothed  the  stirring 
of  the  tunes  in  which  they  lived ;  these  caught  his 
on  more  than  their  controversial  value.  Yan  Huysmaa 
'^ed  that  he  had  a  poetical  nature  to  deal  with ;  an  inert 
which  accident  might  awake,  as  the  chords  of  the 
I  harp  are  mute  till  the  chance  breeze  passes  which 
it  into  passionate  music ;  and  he  had  no  wish  to  stifle, 
3n  divert,  this  natural  sensibilitj,  but  rather  to  direct 
irjpes  into  the  channel  where  it  was  intended  they 
&>w ;  for  he  was  too  deeply  versed  in  human  science 
know  that  even  the  eloquence  of  religion  is  cold  and 
ess,  unless  kindled  by  those  fine  emotions  and  sparkling 
its  which  only  poetical  enthusiasm  can  strike  out  of  the 
»f  logic. 

Xwas  allowed  the  full  range  of  the  noble  library 
Jesuits  had  accumulated  in  their  college,  and 
I  it  consisted,  of  course,  of  such  works  only  as  had  passed 
sn  ordeal  of  their  criticism,  there  was  much  to  Jdndle 
d  thoughts  and  yearnings  in  so  young  a  breast.  The 
f  of  his  genius,  deprived  of  its  proper  exercise,  vented 
1  profusion  of  power  in  inert  speculation  and  dreamy 
,  which,  however  carefully  concealed  in  his  own  heart, 
ted  the  discontent  which  prejred  upon  him  inwardly. 
.e  passed,  strange  ideas  crept  into  his  mind,  he  knew 
w ;  indistinct  longings  to  venture  out  on  that  brilliant, 
B  sea  of  love  and  glory  which  his  imagination  painted 
world;  a  vague  yearning  for  power  and  freedom, 
are,  in  genera^  the  first  wishes  formed  by  the  aspiring 
if  youth,  invaded  his  monkish  solitude. 
Jesuits,  who  desired  that  their  pupils  should  be  well 
ed  to  mingle  in  a  world  which  they  were  to  govern 
f  the  supremacy  of  intellect,  had  accumulated  in  their 
'  the  choicest  works  of  human  genius,  even  in  branches 
iiiey  considered  frivolous.  Poets  and  romancers  were 
I  latter  category,  and  though,  in  general,  forbidden 
the  rector  was  not  unwilling  to  allow  Mervyn's  taste 
axercise  in  this  direction.  Among  all  these,  Ariosto 
ecame  the  young  student's  favourite,  and  many  of  hi^ 
st  hours  were  spent  over  those  charmed  lays.  Ariosto 
ruth,  the  very  poet  of  youth ;  he  breathes  nought  but 
nd  triumph,  and  pleasure ;  his  passions  are  in  their  frdl 
autiful  energy,  his  flowers  in  their  loveliest  bloom :  no 
»f  autumn  luiunts  the  deep  verdure  of  his  forests.  All 
are  possible  in  his  legends ;  the  prejudices  and  harsh 
r  Nature  and  of  man  yield  alike  to  his  ma^c,  ot  «xq 
jposed  to  exist  Even  death,  and  despair,  and  ^oxto^ 
J.  a 
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Kte  but  shadowed  angels,  not  tke  hiack  fiends  of  m 
una^ation ;  his  heroes  and  heroines  die,  but  it  is  re 
on  Beds  of  violets,  with  the  songs  of  nightingales  i 
warbling  them  to  rest. 


CHAPTEE  Xn. 
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As  MexTTn's  knowledge  of  the  deeds  and  opinions 
increased,  tiie  idea  of  inqniring  from  whom  he  had  < 
his  existence  occurred  to  him,  at  first  as  a  subject  of  en 
but  finally  it  ripened  into  a  deep  and  andons  oiesire,  C 
stances  oontribitted  to  fan  this Idndled  wish.  Itepnbl 
was  the  eqnalily  which  the  Jesnits  enforced  in  theii 
tties,  and  resolutely  as  they  endeayonred  to  annihila 
the  shadows  of  those  distinctions  of  rank  and  birth 
in  that  age,  were  emblazoned  in  all  the  pomp  and  ] 
heraldry,  Ihoee  distinctions  were  recollected  and  e: 
among  the  tmpils  with  mOre  severity  for  the  prohibitio] 
mast^.  Among  youths  who  were  principally  sprun 
the  noblest  blo(3  of  France  and  England,  wnat  but 
and  contempt  could  be  the  portion  of  the  almost  m 
Meryyn  P  JBven  among  the  poorer  class  of  students 
the  fathers  brought  up  for  charity  or  policy,  he  foun 
sympathy.  However  vulgar  and  unhonoured  their 
znight  be,  all  had  ttvo-'-nll  could  speak  of  fiunilies  az 
tions.  It  is  true  that  the  fierceness  with  which  he  n 
any  attack,  however  obHque,  on  his  obscure  parenta 
the  courage  and  success  which  marked  his  outbursts 
sion,  discouraged  many  from  trying  experiments  on  h 
ings.  But  suil  sdiooiboys,  as  w^  as  men,  know  ! 
pierce  the  soul  with  those  fine  wounds  which,  deeply  t 
enter,  leave  no  marks  to  appeal  to,  or  to  justify  revenj 

It  was,  therefore,  after  long  sufierings  and  bitter 
4mmings,  proudly  concealed  from  the  gaze  of  all,  that  1 
at  length  resolved  to  venture  on  a  step  which  nothi 
desperation — as  he  then  thous;ht — coula  induce  him  1 
Ofbsn  as  he  had  endeavoured,  by  various  means  an 
various  persons,  masters  and  servants,  to  acquire  some 
of  his  early  years,  and  how  he  came  among  those  yout 
had  all  Httle  histories  of  a  Past  to  relate,  he  obtain 
chilling  negatives,  or  absolute  commands  never  to  i 
the  subject. 
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Memm  was  at  length  nearly  goaded  to  madness  by  the 

neproAches  and  sarcasms  of  his  companions,  who,  with  the 

fiafice  inspired  by  envy  of  his  personal  superiority,  circulated 

mong  themselyes  a  story,  the  absurdity  of  which  only  added 
nst  to  its  falsehood.  It  was  said  that  ne  was  the  illegitimate 
o&pring  of  a  robber,  beheaded  at  St.  Omer,  in  whose  fate 
Van  Huysman  had  taiken  great  spiritual  interest,  and  was 
Eiid  to  haye  accepted  the  cSaxge  or  his  child  from  the  dying 
nmle&ctor. 

One  day,  when  the  whole  school  was  collected  in  the  thea- 
iram,  for  it  was  on  examination-day,  and  not  a  sound  was 
lieard  but  the  studious  hum  of  the  scholars,  Menryn  stepped 
bddbr  forward,  his  cheeks  flushed  with  excitement,  his  eyes 
■narlfiint^  and  his  whole  frame  trembling  witik  neryous  sensi- 
nlity.  The  whole  hall  watched  his  moyements  with  surprise, 
and  tJboBe  who  had  been  the  most  coyertly  guilty  towards 
him,  were  not  without  terror  when  they  saw  £im  adyance  to 
tiie  cathedra  itself— the  lo%-  chair  in  which  Yan  Huysman 
Biti  enlbrcing  silence  and  awe  with  the  mere  dignity  of  his 
preMBce. 

Hie  rector  himself  seldom  or  neyer  interfered  in  the  direct 
IniameflB  of  tuition ;  but  his  gaunt  majestic  figure,  the  con- 
Bciooflness  that  his  searching  eye  was  upon  all,  the  knowledge 
of  hia  inflexible  seyerity,  kept  more  order  and  submission  than 
eonld  the  rods  of  a  nun<£red  ushers.  Towards  this  dread 
vresence,  alone,  uncalled  for,  but  seemingly  undaunted,  did 
Mjearryn.  adyance. 

The  rector  himself  raised  his  eyes  from  a  book  he  was 
peruung,  not  without  some  surprise,  and  inquired  with  harsh 
Wity,  "  Quid  ms,  fili  r 

**  I  want  you  to  answer  me  three  questions,  most  reverend," 
replied  Mervyn,  resolutely,  and  in  French — a  forbidden  lan- 
guage during  the  academy  hours. 

•*  Ttt  f  replied  the  rector,  letting  his  book  down  on  his  lap, 
and  gazing  with  his  stem  eyes  on  the  boy.  There  was  an 
emphaaiw  on  this  solitary  syllable,  which  made  all  tremble 
butMeryyn. 

"  Will  you  answer  them,  father  P  for  till  you  do,  I  swear 
by  this  holy  cross,  woyen  into  my  clothes  and  heart,  I  will 
nerer  learn  another  lesson,  thougn  you  kill  me." 

**  Indeed !  and  what  are  thy  questions,  child  P"  said  the 
rector,  in  a  nulder  tone  than  any  one  expected. 

"  I  want  to  know  from  whom  I  spring — ^haye  I  a  father  P 
Why  do  I  Imow  a  language  which  1  neyer  learned  P    And 
why,"  he  continued,  burstingr  into  tears,  "  why  do  1  ds^Msi 
saa  thb^,  Hiat  make  me  weep,  and  which  yet  seem,  to  TJ\ft, 

a  2 
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when  I  wake,  like  recollections  of  persons  and  places  I  have 
actually  known  and  seen  P" 

For  a  moment  Yan  Huysman  was  absolutely  silent  with 
astonishment  at  the  daring  of  the  boy,  and  the  extraordinaiy 

Siestions  which  he  asked.  The  next,  and  his  severe  mind 
utched  at  the  advantage  to  be  made  by  answering — ^to  hum- 
ble the  boy's  proud  heurt,  and  force  upon  him  the  conviction 
of  the  utter  dependence  in  which  he  stood  to  thepower  which 
had  thus  far  been  his  refuge  and  support.  He  therefore 
replied  with  pei^ect  calnmess,  even  gentteness — 

"  Since  you  have  asked  me,  son,  I  will  answer  you,  and 
according  to  our  custom,  with  truth  and  simplicit^r,  although 
it  certaimy  pains  me  to  inflict  pain  upon  you.  Briefly,  then, 
you  have  a  father,  a  poor  serving-man — ^not  beheaded  at  St. 
Omer,  but  who  wiU  doubtless  undergo  that  or  a  similar  &te 
some  day  either  in  France  or  England,  for  he  is  a  noted 
highwayman  in  both  countries :  his  name  will  rest  an  eternal 
secret  from  you.  With  regard  to  your  second  question, 
English  is  your  native  tongue,  and,  for  purposes  which  I  shall 
explain  at  a  future  time,  I  have  carefully  cultivated  your 
knowledge  of  a  language  which  Grod  has  given  you  for  great 
purposes.  As  to  your  dreams,  I  must  needs  impute  their 
wildness  and  gloom  either  to  a  temptation  of  Satan,  or  to 
the  irregular  course  of  reading  in  wMch  I  am  consdoos  I 
have  too  much  indulged  you." 

Even  as  he  utterea  these  harsh  truths,  Van  Huysman  was 
touched  with  pity  for  the  young  recipient,  who  stood  pale  and 
quivering  with  contending  passions  before  him.  He  hesitated 
as  to  whether  he  might  not  soften  his  assertions  a  little,  but 
observing  the  flery  mark  of  what  seemed  to  him  defiance  on 
the  boy's  cheek,  he  was  silent. 

The  first  words  of  his  reply  caused  a  sort  of  fearful  titter 
.  among  the  students,  although  one  glance  from  his  terrible 
eye  utteriv  suppressed  all  indications,  or  even  tendencies,  to 
mirth.  !But  the  laugh  was  heard  too  distinctly  by  Mervyn, 
and  haunted  him  through  years  and  years  of  far  diflerent 
scenes  and  events. 

The  rector,  however,  seemed  to  wait  patiently  for  some 
reply,  and  when  he  heard  none,  though  burning  tears  gushed 
promsely  from  his  pupil*s  eyes,  and  ne  seemed  choking  with 

sobs,  natural  feelings  almost  conquered  his  acquired  stoicism. 
"  My,  son,"  he  said,  with  peculiar  gentleness,  "  do  not 

sorrow  as  one  that  hath  no  hope.    You  are  not  fatherless 

nor  fi^iendless ;  the  church,  the  common  mother  of  all  man- 

Jdnd,  J3  peculiarly  vours.    She  has  acce^lc^  ^o\l  «&  tsjs\.  ot^Jos:^ 
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into  her  bosom,  and  regards  you  as  one  of  the  most  precious 
deposits  which  Heaven  could  confide  to  her  charge.  Her 
ym  inheritance  is  yours ;  your  portion  in  Israel  is  as  hers. 
I  say  it  aloud,  my  son,  before  all  these  men  of  proud  and 
indent  blood— obscurely  bom  as  you  are,  I  do  believe  that 
nature  has  created  you  to  be  their  leader  and  master." 

"Why  then  am  I  their  jest  and  football  P"  burst  from  poor 
Miervyn  s  heart,  and  overcome  by  shame  and  agony,  he  fell 
insensible  at  the  rector's  feet. 

Yan  Huysman  lifled  him,  and  administered  restoratives 
which  quickly  renovated  his  exhausted  faculties,  and  then 
directed  him  to  retire  to  his  cell.  The  rector  immediately 
resinned  his  habitual  stoicism  of  manner,  and  the  exercises  of 
the  momine:  went  on  as  usual  to  their  conclusion. 

On  Yan  Huysman's  seeking  Mervyn  in  his  cell,  some  hours 
afterwards,  he  found  him  stretched  on  his  mattress,  weeping, 
and  evidently  exhausted  with  sorrow.  It  was  in  this  mood 
that  the  Jesuit  hoped  to  find  him,  and  he  knew  weU  what 
springs  to  set  in  movement  with  the  proud  spirit  with  which 
ne  had  to  deal.  He  sat  down  by  nis  bed,  and  in  a  tone 
calmer,  sraver,  and  more  afiectionate  than  ever  he  had  used 
before.  Began  to  expostulate  with  the  youth.  He  reasoned 
profoundly,  and  with  an  earnestness  which  seemed  as  if  he 
were  not  nimself  altogether  &ee  from  the  grand  mania  of  the 
JRngliflh  republicans — on  the  nothingness  of  birth,  and  indeed 
of  all  human  distinctions  ;  on  the  sublime  pride  of  owing 
nothing  to  men's  opinions,  and  yet  of  mastering  them ;  of 
being  we  architect  of  his  own  fortunes  ;  and  he  sketched  a 
dim  out  magnificent  outline  of  the  grandeur  to  which  the 
gifts  he  had  received  &om  nature  a£)ne  might  raise  him; 
terminating  the  vista  by  a  splendid  aerial  view  of  the  domes 
of  the  Yatican.  He  alludea,  with  more  emotion  than  ever 
Mervyn  had  imagined  he  could  feel,  to  the  misfortunes  of  his 
own  early  youth,  fix)m  which  the  greatness  of  his  birth  was 
so  &r  from  protecting  him,  that  it  had  been  the  chief  cause  of 
his  sufferings.  He  $.d  not,  indeed,  mention  how,  but  there 
were  rumours  afloat  which  Mervyn  had  heard,  concerning 
some  early  love  for  a  woman  of  inferior  rank,  and  of  a 
tragical  sequel  brought  on  by  the  pride  and  fury  of  his 
faimly. 

All  that  could  be  suggested  by  the  noble  and  austere  philo- 
sophy of  which  he  was  a  disciple,  Yan  Huysman  ofiercd  to 
Mirvyn.  But  the  maxims  of  stoicism  were  not  made  for 
youth,  and  its  petrifying  doctrine  needs  a  deep  mingling  with 
the  waters  of  sorrow,  ere  it  can  harden  the  feelings  mlo  \}asi\. 
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stonjr  and  paasiye  repoie,  which,  according  to  'E^^iatetoB,  ig- 
happiness.  Mervyn,  thcnreforey  listened  BobnuBsivelj,  bnt 
wiuiOTit  being  peniuaded. 

The  rector  obierv«d  hif  little  success,  and  quietly  took 
another  tabk.  He  toadied  him  on  the  score  of  his  pride,  and 
asked  him  if  he  meant  to  giye  his  enyious  oampanioaa  the 
satisfaction  of  obsermg  whSb  eSect  their  poor  y^w^firfff  had 
upon  him.  Mervyn  todc fire  atthe  suggestion,  and  driedhii 
tears,  declaring  he  would  let  them  see  he  was  their  sapsaEior 
in  ereiything  but  the  mere  chance  of  fairtii,  and  Hiat  he  was 
fitted  to  win  himself  a  prouder  name  than  aaj  they  had 
inherited.  Van  Huysman  applauded  this  resdlntioin,  and 
having  exacted  a  promise  that  he  would  show  his  contempt 
only  by  philosophical  indifference,  led  him  to  the  relectoxy, 
where  the  schohuns  were  assembled  at  their  noonday  mesL 

The  dinner  passed  over  with  the  usual  silence  and  ardei^  and 
at  its  conclusion  the  students  were  allowed  to  take  thdr 
aooustomed  recreation  in  the  ffrounds  of  the  colkee. 

Merryn,  who  was  wont  to  be  foremost  in  thetttmeticsporti 
of  the  j^y^und,  kept  now  at  a  distance,  and  wanoned 
aloof,  with  JUS  arms  folded,  lost,  as  it  seemed,  in  bitter  mu- 
tation. The  other  youths,  rel^iaed  from  the  stem  watch  of 
thek  superiors,  began  to  make  jests  on  him,  and  to  mode  his 
melancholy  manners.  This  roused  the  bitterness  and  defiance 
of  his  nature ;  he  walked  contemptuously  through  theza, 
uttering  not  a  word,  but  seeming  to  ^Uure  defiance  on  aH  A 
genesral  hiss  was  the  consequence,  and  forgetting  his  promise 
to  the  rector,  he  tamed  round  and  challenged  any  or  all  to 
fifiht. 

There  was  an  immediate  dead  silenoe  to  this  proposal.  It 
happened,  however,  that  some  young  men  were  joying  at 
tennis,  and  one  of  them,  son  of  a  marshal  of  France,  threw 
the  ball,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  at  Mervyn,  who 
received  a  violent  blow  on  his  temple.  To  catch  ihe  ball  and 
send  it  back  with  emphasis  at  the  young  noble's  head,  was 
the  work  of  an  instant ;  blood  instanuy  flowed  from  the 
wound,  and  the  sufferer,  foaming  with  rage  and  pain,  raised 
a  cry  of  "  Down  trith  the  bastard !"  The  cry  was  instantly 
caught  up,  and  repeated  by  the  whole  mob  of  schoolboys,  and 
a  general  attack  on  Mervyn  followed,  in  the  midst  of  which  a 
carriage,  drawn  by  mules  very  superbly  harnessed,  and  sur- 
rounded by  lackeys  in  dark  livery,  arrived  at  the  gates,  firom 
which  an  old  man  alighted,  leaning  on  Yau  Huysman's 
arm. 

So  suddenlyhad  the  riot  risen  that  the  visitor's  attention 
and  that  of  Van  Huysman  were  called  to  it  at  the  same 
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iDoamt,  and  just  as  the  hunted  Merv3m  stood  hot  and 

cdaastod  at  we  oaznage  door. 
Tan  Huysman's  waved  hand  hashed  the  whole  hubbub 

iMiaati^,  and  there  was  a  deep  pause  of  silence. 

"  This  is  sJTignlar  discipline,  brother,"  said  the  new-comer, 
itanlj.  <*  Ib  it  thus  that  you  allow  your  pupils  to  hunt  each 
oAsr,  like  savage  beasts  P  And  wbat  is  this^— can  it  beP 
li  Mb  poor  panting  child  my— I  mean,  is  it  Merryn  P" 

As  if  in  reply  to  the  padre's  question,  all  pointed  to  the 
bleeding  skull  of  the  marshal's  son. 

«  WbEit  say  you  to  this  diarge*  Mervyn  P  "  said  the  yisitor, 
ia  tonea  of  great  kindnesa.  "  J3e  not  a&aid  of  me,  child— I 
will  be  your  fiiend*  as  I  hare  eyer  been,  if  you  nye  me  not 
cause  to  the  contrary.    Do  you  not  remember  me  P  " 

"  I  haye  neYer  forgotten  you,"  said  the  boy,  passionately, 
and  anatcihing  the  pore's  luui<^  he  kissed  it  and  burst  into 
teara. 

'*  Your  protector,  child,"  said  Oliya,  gently,  for  he  it  was. 
"And  now  tell  me,  why  did  you  tlm>w  the  ball  at  De 
Gmnmont's  head  P  " 

"  He  called  me  bastard !"  sobbed  Menryn. 

"  Xs  iliis  true,  M.  de  Grammont  P"  said  t^  padre,  turning 
to  iha  young  Erenehman. 

**  Aand  so  ne  is,  my  locd,"  replied  he.  '*  His  reyerence  told 
us  all  he  was  so,  this  morning,  from  the  chair." 

"  How,  brother  P"  exclaimed  Oliya,  turning  sharply  round. 

"  Mjr  lord,  I  will  es^plain  all,"  said  the  rector,  meekly ; 
'*  but  it  is  not  fit  that  my  apology  ahould  be  heard  by  these 
unreasoning  boys." 

"  And  bastard  as  you  call  me,"  exclaimed  Mervyn,  again 
yielding  to  the  violence  of  his  passions,  **  I  tell  you  all,  French 
noblea,  to  your  teeth^-^that  I  were  prouder  to  be  the  bastard, 
if  I  am  such,  of  one  whose  fathers  conquered  at  Crecy,  than 
the  lawfulest  heur  of  the  proudest  noble  that  was  conquered 
there." 

OHya  smiled,  though  with  some  degree  of  reproof;  and 
commandiiig  aU  to  retire  to  their  cells,  he  entered  the  college, 
leaning  on  Tan  Huysman's  arm. 

The  state  of  Mervyn's  mind,  which  Van  Huysman  now 
described  with  minute  sagacity,  troubled  the  padre,  and  he 
determined  to  examine  him  more  particularly  himself. 
Meryyn  was  accordingly  sent  for,  and  entered  witn  a  modest 
and  downcast  visage.  The  padre  was  secretly  touched  with 
his  humility  and  beauty,  as  ne  knelt  to  receive  his  blessing, 
and  arose  reverentially  before  him  in  his  plain  garb  of  & 
young  acolyte. 
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"  How  k  this,  8on,"  he  said,  mildly,  "  your  reyerend : 
tells  me  you  grow  restless,  pining,  discontented;  tiia 
are  not  satisfied  with  yourself,  nor  with  your  compai 
What  is  the  reason  of  tlusP  What  do  you  desire  P  I 
fear  to  tell  me,"  continued  he,  after  waiting  a  few  mo 
for  a  reply.  "  I  was  young  in  other  days  myself.  Ti 
boldly,  son,  what  would  you  haye  to  make  you  content 

"  6lory,  father  1"  replied  the  boy,  resolutely. 

"  Glory,  my  sonP"  replied  Olivay  smiling.  "And 
glory  P — of  heayen  or  of  earth  P" 

"  Of  both,"  said  Meryyn.  "  I  am  dishonoured 
birth ;  I  would  repair  the  injustice  which  fate  and 
opinions  haye  inflicted  on  me.  I  would  win  a  name,  : 
— ^a  name !  which  the  crime  of  my  parents  has  denied  i 
would  not  grow,  wither,  and  die  hke  a  weed  on  a  rock, 
the  ocean  of  time  sweeps  away  for  oyer,  none  know  w 
and  none  care." 

"  And  this  glory— haye  I  not  put  you  on  the  way  to 
sonP"  said  Ouya,  somewhat  reproacnfully. 

"  Father,  forgiye  me ;  I  dare  confess  to  you — ^I 
said  Meryyn,  passionately.  "  No ;  I  know  that  I  can 
win  glory— neyer,  neyer  fulfil  eyen  my  duties — as  a  m 
of  rdigion.  The  sword,  the  sword,  my  father  I  giye 
sword  r  let  me  die  as  a  champion  of  the  church  in  tiie  : 
battle!  I  ask  no  better  fate;  but  I  feel  that  I  ha 
within  me  the  qualities  which  make  the  priest;  '. 
neither  patience,  nor  meekness,  nor  power  to  persuac 
am  I  passionless  as  the  marble  on  which  I  lean, 
angry,  noly  father,  and  let  me  die  for  you  and  the  c 
but  on  some  field  of  battle,  not  at  the  stake." 

"  Child,  you  mistake  your  vocation,"  said  Oliva,  wit 
degree  of  sadness  in  his  tones.  "  Snow  you  not  ti 
same  prejudices  which  declare  your  birth  infamous  wil 
you  on  every  hand,  and  keep  your  soaring  genius  f( 
chained  to  the  dust !  Hope  you  to  wash  away  me  stain  : 
blood  P  or  that  the  proud  nobles  of  France  wiU  suffer  i 
bom  plebeian  to  reap  the  harvest  of  glory  which  the 
long  regarded  as  their  pecuHar  property  P  Know  y 
that  the  class  from  which  you  spring  are  the  hewers  01 
and  drawers  of  water ;  the  men  whose  sinews  and  bipod 
and  sow  the  soil  which  their  masters  reap  P" 

"  Is  there  no  reftige,  then,  father,  from  the  sc 
mankind  P  Father,  how  have  I  deserved  thi^  punishn 
exclaimed  Mervyn,  vehemently. 

"  What  is,  is ;  we  cannot  alter  it,"  replied  Oliva. 
Miglish  republicans  vainly  attempted  to  bte^k  tha  its 
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of  a«ei ;  they  hswe  their  king  back  agam,  and  vn!&.  liim  tlio 
v3io&  moantain  of  t^rraiunr  which  thcdbr  lerren  raised  for  an 
jnitant  imlj  ttr  Id-  ft  ffll  irith  ni1ititiTmn]  fhrrr  Judge  yourself 
Manrynr-^what  hai?e  yoa  toexpeot  horn  the  justice  of  the 
Ereneh  nobOifeyP  These  boys,  irlio  persecute  and  lutte 
yon  because  yoor  merit  is  superior  to  them,  are  your  ootem« 
poanoiea— 'will  in  time  be  the  noblesse  oi  France,  to  whom 
you  look  for  ib»  reward  of  toil  and  blood  I" 

'*  13ien  am  I  bom  a  slsiTe,  and  a  skve  shall  I  go  to  my 
graye  I"  exclaimed  Mervyn,  wiiih  a  firesh  gnsb  of  tears. 
.  *'  Not  so^  nr7  son ;  there  is  .one  zefoge,  one  only,"  replied 
the  padre»  with  solemnity.  -**  Tlie  ehiSdi  opens  her  arms 
Tisibtf  to  xeoerre  yon— tl^  only  true  repobhc  where  merit 
may  &^  to  thrive  against  prejndioe,  and  set  her  feet  on  Hie 
pa^le  of  kings.  Beem  yo^  the  treniendoiis  empire  of  mind 
IS  not  worth  wielding?  Think  yon  it  is  nobler  to  sway  tbe 
bodicBof  men  than uieir  souls  P  'WhatsayyoaP  Ham  not 
liie  Boyereignty  oyer  men's  thoogbts  a  grandeur  more  at- 
tractiTe  to  onr  immortal  nature  than  t£e  mere  control  of 
thsoUrf  that  shrines  it  P  And  let  me  tell  thee  too,  my  son," 
he  ad&d,  obserring  the  effect  which  bis  words  seemed  to 
ptodnee ;  "  let  meteU  yoa  that  spiritoal  as  our  dominion  is, 
or  sboold  be,  it  doth  oft  and  necessarily  inyolye  temporal 
sway  and  power.  listen,  child!  who,  oeem  yon,  goyems 
France?  rTot  Loois,  though  he  be  the  kin^!  who  Spain? 
Nat  Carlos,  Ho !  But  these  are  secrets  too  miportant  to  be 
trusted  to  you  as  yet.  What  say  ^ou,  son  P  will  you  be  one 
of  us,  and  share  the  colossal  design  on  which  the  eyes  of 
Heayen  and  earth  are  alike  fixed  P" 

"  Oh,  if  I  but  thought  I  could  attain  such  glory,  without 
perilling  m^  salyation,  through  inability  to  pertorm  the  con- 
dilions,  said  Mervyn,  his  jQne  features  Tuantliug  with  enthu- 
siasm, when  the  paore  interrupted  him. 

'*  You  can,  you  shall,  mj  cnild !"  he  said,  with  a  degree  of 
yehemence  yery  unusual  m  his  subdued  nature.  ''  Heaven 
confided  you  to  my  care,  like  Moses  to  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  a  helpless  infant,  redeemed  you  from  a  land  of 
heresy,  for  the  great  purpose  to  which  X  dedicate  you.  Yes, 
my  son,  your  glory  shall  rival  that  of  Saint  Augustine !  He 
b^t  (xmyirted  a  Wbarons  people  to  the  fold  of  Christ ;  70a 
shall  perform  a  harder  task,  you  shall  brink  them  back  to  the 
fold  when  the  wolf  has  scattered  them." 

Carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  and  of  his 
own  character,  Mervyn  threw  himself  at  the  padiie*&  ieeX>,«xi^ 
in  hjvJren  acoentB  declared  his  wilHagnesa  to  accept  ^e  Va^ 
eanJSded  to  bim,  if  he  was  not  altogether  uai^orlV^  o^  Vt. 
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Siiiing  bis  eyvs  thoa  to  H0aTeB«  and  laying  his  Iuum 
Hie  boy's  head,  Olim  solemnly  blesaed  and  dedicated  h 
tbe  serTioe  of  ths  clxiiicii,  while  Yftn  Hnysman  eok 
deep  Amen. 

Mervyn  was  on  the  pomt  (tf  ndng  when  the  padre  obi 
him  start,  and  saw  that  his  eye  was  eanght  by  some  ob} 
the  door,  which  eeemed  to  distorb  him,  lilce  the  silej 
trance  of  a  spectre.  Van  Hnysman*  too,  tnmed  and  \ 
a  man  whom  he  thMght  he  recollected,  thoo^  dim! 
unpleasantly,  as  if  associated  with  some  disajpneaMe  d 
The  stranger  seemed  indulging  in  a  sort  of  sardcHiie 
TOobably  at  the  scene  he  had  inteinmtad«  though  it  Tai 
the  inrtant  the  elders  tamed,  and  Deeame  by  some  si 
tcansmntstion  a  noile  of  hypocndotl  haamility. 


CHAPTEB  TTTT, 

THE  irOiJf  XS  SHBSF's  CLOTWlSQ, 

"  DiSTUBB  not  yosrsel^  brother,"  ssid  OHya,  aiW 
ment's  panse.   "  It  iseoe  of  my  ttttesdanfts,  an  acolyte, 
at  earnest  entreaty  I  hare  been  prevailed  on  to  place  wit 
here;  hot,  brother  Htns,  methints  yon  somewhat  € 
your  privilege,  to  doe  my  priyacy  here. 

"  Mjlota,**  rephedthe  brother,  with  abject  snbmissii 
of  tone,  "  if  you  had  not  bid  me  wait  upon  yen  here,  I 
as  suits  me,  engaged  in  the  holy  pemtenoe  you  have 
pleased  to  impose  on  me." 

There  was  something  in  the  tones  of  the  ^nan's 
siogularly  displeafiing  to  Mervyn. 

"  Truly,  yes :  I  had  forgott^  I  meant  to  iatEoduce } 
the  reverend  rector,"  said  OHva.  "I will  be  candic 
you,  brother,  and  in  yoor  presence  say  all  that  I  int< 
say  about  you,  that  yon  may  know  on  what  terms  you 
here.  Some  weeks  ago,"  he  continued,  addressine 
Huysman,  "  I  received  a  letter  firom  our  brother  White! 
in  iLondon,  which  was  brought  by  this  acolyte.  Among 
matters,  ihe  contents  of  that  letter  did  recommen 
bearer  to  us,  with  words  to  this  purpose :  That  his  ni 
Titus  Oates,  son  of  an  anabaptist  preacher*  dischargee 
the  family  of  the  Duke  of  I^orfolk,  and  the  chaplainc; 
war-vessel,  on  accusetion  of  preachiQg  popish  doctnues 
he  had  at  one  time  exercisea  the  martial  trade,  but  gr 
vreaijr  of  it  and  of  the  world,  he  desires  to  be  reoonci 
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tie  church,  and  to  die  in  her  bosom,  if  you  are  willing  to 

iaibdffe  him  with  a  tnal,  brother  P  " 
**  What  hath  indneed  you,  fiiend,  to  wiah  to  be  of  our 

ndfltyP"  said  Van  HujBman*  musingly. 

"  Beyerend  father,"  replied  Titus,  "  a  deep  conviction  that 
italane  oan  recall  ihe  wanderers  of  Israel*  and  work  the  ex- 
fopation  of  the  Canaanite.  But,"  continued  the  acolyte 
■  "oin  you,  reverend  father,  have  foi^tten  that  you  once 
Mfed  Hie  Hfe  of  one  Captain  Gates,  left  by  robb^  bound 
Old  bmised  in  the  barest  of  ClairvauxP" 

"  And  art  thou  he,  friend  P"  said  Van  Huysman. 

"  I  am  all  that  is  left  of  that  sinful  man,"  said  brother 
Titus,  humbly ;  "  and  I  will  freely  confess,  that  in  those  days 
▼our  blessed  exisortations  fell  on  mine  ear  like  com  on  a 
barren  rock.  But  blessed  is  he  who  throws  bread  on  all 
waters,  for  after  many  days  he  shall  find  it  again." 

"  Ay,  brother,  but  perchance  musty  and  rotten,"  replied 
Hie  rector,  stemly.  '*  But  tell  me,  art  thou  cheerfully  re- 
solved to  fbtrsake  tne  world  and  its  vanities,  and  to  become  a 
new  man  P" 

**  Hearen  be  my  witness,  I  am !"  said  Titus,  turning  up 
his  eyes  till  only  the  whites  were  visible. 

"  X  our  name,  your  country,  your  parentage,  we  know," 
continuad  the  rector,  as  if  anxious  to  work  out  some  objcc- 
tkm.  "But,  prithee,  what  is  your  ageP  And  arc  you 
subject  to  any  bodily  infirmity,  or  owe  any  man  debtP" 

**  For  the  body,  sbud!  Im  as  strong  as  a  horse,"  said 
Oates,  ooarsehr.  "  For  debts,  I  have  paid  all  I  owe  to  the  last 
fiurthin^  I  had  to  pay  with ;  and  for  my  age,  I  was  forty-two 
last  Iffwhaehnas." 

"  Methinks,  brother,  at  my  entreaty  you  might  admit  him 
to  probation  P"  interposed  the  padre. 

"  NtLjy  I  would  not  be  as  one  of  those  harsh  and  heretic 
builders  who  reject  the  stone  because  it  is  flawed,"  said  the 
reetor.  **  But  this  man — ^no  matter.  We  admit  you  on  a 
trial ;  ffo  hence  to  the  cell  of  the  examiner,  father  Lascelles, 
who  wul  write  your  name  and  statements  in  the  books." 

"  Son  Mervyn,  guide  the  novice  thither,"  said  the  padre. 
"We  mfust  have  private  speech  with  the  reverend  rector. 
Why  do  you  hesitate,  youth  r" 

"  It  likes  me  not,  most  reverend,"  replied  Mervyn,  frankly. 
"  I  do  remember  tins  brother's  eyes — ^1  have  seen  tlieui  iu  a 
dream." 

"  Tut,  tut !  you  are  a  foolish  phantasist,"  said  Oliva, 
sharply.  "  Let  us  hear  no  more  ol  these  strange  Te\eT*\c%. 
Go  with  him,  I  command  you." 
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Merv^rn  obeyed  Jiis  superior's  order,  bnt  with  a  stiUeu  ill* 
will  wmch  was  very  apparent.  Brother  Titns,  howercff 
seemed  not  to  notice  this,  and  followed  him  in  silence  lall 
they  were  out  of  ear-shot  in  the  corridor,  when  the  fonnff 
observed — 

**  I  should  remember  thee,  youth— «y,  sooth,  it  was  my 
chance  to  be  an  inmate  of  this  conyent  when  thy  iaXbet 
abandoned  thee  here." 

''  My  father !  what  was  his  name  P    They  willnot  tell  me— 
only  that  he  was  a  thief!"  exclaimed  Mervyn,  with  suddioi    J 
ana  vivid  interest. 

"  Not  a  thief,  but  a  robber,  boy — ^which  is  much  more 
honourable — something  between  your  rogue  and  your  soldier," 
said  Oates.  "  But,  I,  too,  consider  myself  bound  by  the 
prohibition  thou  speakest  of,  and  will  not  now  tell  thee  his 
name  on  any  consideration.  Nevertheless,  the  time  may 
come,  when  I  shall  make  thee  wiser,"  continued  Oates,  taking 
the  boy's  unwilling  hand.  "  Meanwhile,  count  me  among 
those  who  love  thee.  Leave  me,  with  this  message  to  tiie 
father  rector — ^that  I  know  from  whom  thou  springest,  and 
that  the  first  proofs  I  offer  him  of  my  obedience  and 
Christian  spirit  are  these — ^that  I  will^never  betray  the 
secret." 

By  this  crafty  means  did  Oates  establish  a  sort  of  influence 
over  Mervyn's  mind,  as  the  depository  of  a  secret  which  he 
would  have  given  almost  life  to  mthom. 

A  few  days  after  this  iU-omened  introduction,  the  general 
resumed  his  journey,  but  he  pledged  his  word  to  Mervyn, 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  worthily  nilfilled  his  novitiate,  he 
should  come  to  him  at  Eome,  and  profess.  This  assurance 
seemed  to  reanimate  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  boy,  and  he 
separated  himself  almost  whoUy  from  his  insulting  fellows, 
plunging  with  renewed  ardour  mto  the  severe  stu£es  which 
were  necessary  to  place  him  at  their  head. 

But  this  fit  of  application,  like  all  that  is  violent,  was  not 
lasting  i  the  influence  of  his  mercurial  nature  returned,  and 
inaction  began  to  grow  a  positive  pain.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  strove  to  stifle  those  thoughts,  which  involuntarily  rose  in 
his  heart.  A  restless  voice  seemed  perpetually  to  incite  him 
forth,  to  do— he  knew  not  what,  but  there  appeared  to  be  a 
niche  in  destiny  lefb  vacant  for  him. 

These  vague  aspirations  might  have  at  last  died  away,  as 
has  been  so  often  the  case,  haid  they  not  found  fuel.  Oates 
had  attached  himself  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  young 
novice.  He  laboured  also  by  the  subtlest  flatteries  to  wonn 
Mmselfmto  the  rector's  good  gcaoea  *,  but  Yan  Huysman's 
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penetratioiL  and  knowledge  of  the  world  were  not  so 
f  deceiyed.  He  conceived  a  yery  evident  dislike  for  Ids 
nmate,  and  seemed  to  have  privately  resolved  that  the 
of  his  probation  should  be  that  of  his  residence  in  tilie 

was  otherwise  with  the  unsophisticated  novice.  Brother 
soon  managed  to  overcome  the  aversion  which  he  had 
3t  found  in  Mervyn,  and  to  twine  himself  insidiously 
tiiB  confidence.  Against  all  prohibition  and  rules,  he 
lim  works  which  it  was  little  less  than  treason  to  intro- 
into  the  college — ^novels  of  a  profligate  age,  which  seemed 
re  lost  even  that  phantom  of  morality,  decency.  The 
dty  of  youth  induced  Mervyn  to  read  these  composi- 
with  eagerness,  and  though  ms  pure  mind  revolted  at 
iciouB  manners  delineated,  still  there  was  something  but 
iflcinating  in  the  excitement  and  glow  into  which  they 
he  imagination.  Oates's  influence  was  also  increased  by 
lent  in  describing  the  world  he  had  left,  having  acted 
parts  himself  in  its  stormy  drama. 
BM  narratives,  coloured  by  the  vivid  fancy  of  youth, 
d  the  lulled  restlessness  of  Mervyn*s  nature.  He  longed 
n  that  brilliant  march  of  men  and  events,  and  soon  began 
^d  the  monastic  walls  which  inclosed  him  as  a  prison, 
ig  out  pleasure  and  glory. 

Oates's  project  began  to  ripen,  he  increased  his  artifices 
bangle  the  mnocent  boy,  wnom  he  had  apparently  taken 
training.  He  inflamed  his  discontent  by  insinuations 
L  were  eagerly  caught  at  by  Mervyn.  He  dropped  hints 
he  doubted  tne  story  of  his  base  parentage  ;  and  as  all 
mlaxB  concerning  it  were  carefully  conceided,  there  was 
iant  scope  for  the  romantic  conjectures  which  he  threw 
rem  time  to  time.  He  stirred  the  fanciful  mind  of  the 
rith  vague  hints  that  he  was  sprung  from  a  noble  source, 
hat  the  story  which  gave  him  a  robber  for  his  iather, 
invented  to  cover  some  inic^uitous  secret ;  and  he  gro- 
y  proceeded  to  instil  a  notion  that  the  Jesuits  were  ia 
jblack  conspiracy  with  those  who  had  cheated  him  of  his 
itance,  and  to  represent  that  England  was  the  only 
where  he  was  likely  to  obtain  any  information  on  this 
dsting  point. 

tes  seemed  as  well  acquainted  with  the  uolitical  condi- 
)f  England  at  the  period,  as  if  ho  had  maae  it  a  peculiar 
r,  ana  he  knew  how  to  dress  out  his  information  in  an 
ctive  garb.  Mervyn  was  both  amused  and  excited  by  the 
iption  which  he  gave,  though  without  any  formeaYQ^t- 
OT  nation  why  he  U)ok  such  pleasure  in  t\iem. 
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"  And  do  jcfa  see,  brother/'  said  Gates  one  day,  ai  they 
walked  alone  in  the  fardena  of  the  oonyent — "  ^^  7^'^  see-Hi 
atirring  world  will  uiere  be  soon  in  England.    The  JesohB 
have  concealed  ererything  from  yon,  tiiooghthey'  mean  to 
use  you  as  a  blind  instroment.  They  have  a  vast  plot  whcniby 
they  mean  to  bring  back  arintrary  ffoveninient  and  popery— 
Imean  our  holy  Cathdic  fiuth.    Tliey  bore  gained  tiw  dbj; 
secretly,  and  the  Dnke  <^  York  is  a  notorions  papist.    The 
ministers  are  a  base  and  bloodthirsty  set^  idio  wul  do  aDf- 
tiunff  to  presenre  fsvonr,  and  keep  tlbeir  enemies  on  the  eold 
benoies.    But  there  are  many  in  Kngland  who  would  rather 
see  all  in  confusion  aeain  than  lose  their  precious  r^igkm  tad 
liberties.    Yea,  the  (ud  leaven  of  Cromwell  is  still  fermentiitf 
in  the  masses,  and  what  an  angel  from  hesven,  what  a  seeoaa 
Salvator  Mundi  would  he  be  who  oonld,  asid  would,  erocm 
this  wicked  plot — ^I  mean  that  Jesuitical  plot — ^whidi  is  afoot 
Neither  would  he  lack  powerfnl  friends  and  men  of  great 
quality  to  back  him.    There's  all  nnrLord  Shaftesbuiy'B 
party,  and  the  fine  old  republicans,  who  hold  their  lives  as 
cheap  in  the  balance  of  Enghmd's  good ;  not  to  mention  that 
fierce  and  turbnlent  oommcmalty  of  London,  which  wants  but 
a  leader  to  show  itself  mif^hty  asunder  the Eoundhead  parlia- 
ment.   But  it  were  a  bold  man  should  lead  them !    He  must 
not  pause  or  pant,  or,  like  iU-trainedbloodhoands,  they  would 
devour  their  own  master." 

"  But  our  fathers-*4f,  indeed,  they  have  any  such  pilan--are 
too  politic  men  to  be  easily  baffled,    said  Mervyn. 

"Ay,  there  it  is  I"  repHed  Gates.  "  But  I  do  think,  if  a 
man  could  by  any  chance  get  to  see  the  correspondence  whidi 
the  rector  carries  on  perpetually  with  Englano,  it  wonld  need 
small  explanation  to  unoerstand  how  thii^  are  going." 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Mervyn;  "but  aoubtl«M,  Mother, 
these  things  are  concealed,  for  good  reasons." 

"  And  yet  I  marvel  that  you,  who  are  constantly  doeeted 
with  Van  Huysman—who  must  so  often  be  left  alone  with 
these  precious  documents— have  never  had  the  curiosity  to 
«"TniT>ft  into  the  secrets  they  contain  P"  said  Gates,  carelessly. 

"  Now,  heaven  forbid  I  should  chime  into  the  tune  of  my 
birth  by  sudL  meanness !"  replied  Mervyn,  colouring.  "  And 
if  this  great  plan  be  indeed  formed,  it  becomes  both  you  and 
me,  as  true  servants  of  the  church,  to  forward  it  with  our 
life's  blood,  and  perform  in  silence  whatever  is  enjoined  hj 
her  in&llible  authority." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  replied  Gates,  with  one  of  his  ugly 

smiles.    "But  how  know  you,  brother,  but  that  those  letters 

iimj-  contain  acme  inkling  of  youx  true  \nxtk  and  stolen  inr 
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Keriiance  P-*ihose  eflpedally  which  pass  between  Van  Huys- 
flum  and  the  generalP — ^Bon !  if  I  were  yon,  and  had  such 
oooanon  given  me,  I  would  look  over  those  docmnents,  with 
fKjper  pmdenee — and  then,  if  you  report  their  contents  to 
Be,  I  may  be  able  to  dive  deeper  into  these  mysteries  than 
your  innoeenoe  permits  you." 

**  I  had  rather  die  as  I  have  lived-*-a  beffcar,  dependent 
ix  ezistenoe — ^than  be  goiliy  of  snoh  betrayu,  replied  Mer- 
vyn,  indignantly.  ^ 

Oatea  Isoghjed  it  off,  as  he  generally  did  when  he  found 
Jumaelf  baffled,  and  qoietly  tamed  the  conversation  into  some 
other  channel.  Bat  he  hjd  laid  the  first  stones  of  the  foun- 
dation on  which  he  hoped  to  erect  his  futare  superstractare 
ci  canning  and  guilt,  and  he  determined  not  to  forego  his 
plans  at  the  first  xmfiivourable  symptom  in  the  soil  on  which 
his  proposed  building  was  to  rest. 


CHAPTBE     XIV. 


THE  TSICPTEE. 


AxTHotTOH  this  proposal  of  Oates  shook  Mervyn's  grow- 
ing good  opinion  of  him,  he  soon  recovered  his  ground, 
with  one  so  ignorant  of  the  woiid,  and  of  its  wickedness  and 
artifice. 

Meaawhfle  Van  Huysman  viewed  this  intima^,  and  indeed 
all  hai  new  guest's  movements,  with  susjnckm.  Certain  facts, 
whioih  could  not  elude  his  keen  observation,  very  soon  induced 
him  to  order  Mervyn  to  cease  associating  with  brother  Titus, 
and  to  convey  information  to  the  latter,  that  he  must  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  quit  the  college  as  soon  as  a  reply 
ooold  arrive  to  his  demand  to  that  effect  from  Rome. 

This  prohibition  appeared  to  Mervyn,  and  was  represented 
by  OatM,  as  an  act  of  int<derable  tyranny ;  and  the  youth's 
ttimpaasioii  was  excited  by  observing  the  state  of  exoommu- 
nicatioia  in  which  his  friend  was  shortly  placed.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  converse  wil^  any  of  the  scholars ;  he  dined  at  a 
solitary  table  in  the  hall,  and  was  treated  in  all  respects  as 
one  out  of  the  pale. 

Oates  appeared  to  bear  this  with  great  patience,  secretly 
harvesting  ms  revenge.    But  Mervyn's  heart  was  touched 
with  the  seeming  inju^ce,  and  he  took  private  opportunities 
of  assuring  brother  Titus  of  his  continued  sympamy  9^<^  t^- 
-gard.    But  even  these  etolen  interviews  became  «v]lS^^q\.^^) 
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and  Van  Hnysman  Btrictly  commanded  him  not  to  speak  to 
Gates,  whom  he  now  openly  design&ted  as  a  crafty  spy. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  Van  Hnysman  was  sum- 
moned to  Paris,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  order,  which  im 
to  discnss  certain  important  measures.  The  rector  exacted 
a  promise  from  Mervyn  that  he  would  not  speak  to  Oates 
during  his  absence ;  informing  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  on 
his  return  that  worthy  would  oe  expelled,  for  certain  offences 
which  he  had  committed  against  the  rules  of  the  order.  The 
better  to  secure  his  pledge,  Van  Huysman  ordered  his 
pupil  to  keep  in  his  private  cabinet,  except  at  meal-timeSy 
and  to  employ  himself  there  in  translating  a  homily  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  which  he  knew  would  occupy  him  until  his 
return. 

Unhappily  Oates  had  already  lent  Mervyn  a  book,  whidit 
from  its  being  at  once  so  celebrated,  and  so  strictly  forbidden 
in  the  college,  that  it  stood  in  the  library  chained  and  pad- 
locked to  the  shelves,  had  always  been  an  object  of  ^eat 
curiosity  to  him — the  novels  of  Boccaccio.  The  exquiote 
style  of  this  work,  the  fascination  of  its  inflammatory  descrm- 
tions,  the  brilliant  satire,  even  the  boldness  with  whidbi  the 
licentious  Italian  assailed  all  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
revere,  took  a  forcible  hold  of  the  youth's  imagination. 
Although,  in  the  severe  and  intellectual  order  to  which  he 
belonged,  Mervyn  had  never  observed  any  of  the  scandals 
which  form  the  staple  of  Boccaccio's  satires  on  the  monks  of 
his  time,  still  it  seemed  strange  to  him  that  in  the  period  (^ 
her  greatest  grandeur  and  prosperity,  such  rottenness  should 
be  at  the  very  heart  of  l^e  church.  This  shook  the  founda- 
tion of  all  his  beliefs ;  which  was  precisely  the  effect,  coupled 
with  the  awakening  influence  or  the  passionate  poetry  of 
Boccaccio's  legends  on  the  dormant  emotions  of  his  vouthM 
nature,  that  Oates  had  calculated  on  producing.  Mervyn's 
romantic  temperament  was  flattered  at  every  turn  by  some 
sweet  melody  of  hope  and  love.  The  hideous  prejudices  of  the 
world,  which  had  long  glared  at  him  like  the  heads  of  the 
hydra,  seemed  utterly  annihilated.  Love  conquered  and  sub- 
dued everything ;  the  obstacles  of  birth  and  fortune  vanished 
at  the  mere  touch  of  his  roseate  Angers.  All  the  cares  and 
vicissitudes  of  life,  the  stormiest  tcurns  of  fate,  were  but 
matters  for  a  midsummer  reverie,  or  an  enchanting  and  musi- 
cal tale  told  to  the  murmur  of  waterfalls,  and  dim  voluptuous 
strains  that  came  and  went  like  the  breezes  that  brought 
them,  no  man  knew  whence  nor  whither. 

With  this  sealed  book  in  his  possession,  still  Mervyn  was 
obliged  to  me  the  greatest  cautvou  in  xes^d^n^  it,  and  his  ap- 
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ons  of  discoveiy  perhaps  increased  liis  relish.  The 
opportunity  seemed  to  him  irresistible,  and  he  aban- 
bnself  to  me  delicious  perusal.  Depending  a  great 
he  facility  with  which  he  usually  performed  his  tasks, 
continued  to  read  and  read,  until  information  that 
IT  was  expected  much  sooner  than  he  had  calculated, 
a  thunderbolt  ip  the  midst  of  his  enjoyments.  He 
ged  immediately  to  apply  himself  with  great  vigour 
moily  of  St.  Ohrysostom,  which  he  found  much  longer 
elected ;  and  to  finish  his  task  he  found  it  necessary 
Lue  it  after  the  coUege  hours.;  but  as  no  lamps  were 
this  was  sufficiently  difficult.  Unluckily  he  recol- 
lat  Oates  had  a  little  taper  and  flint  which  he  often 
iself,  and  he  slipped  a  piece  of  paper  into  his  hand, 
ig  him  to  lend  them.  Oates  complied  instantly,  and 
x>k  so  expressive,  that  though  much  puzzled  by  it, 
saw  that  nis  friend  understood  much  more  in  his 
an  th^ir  simple  meaning. 

ing  the  severity  of  his  preceptor,  who  he  now 
was  expected  home  early  m  the  morning,  Merryn 
himself  to  his  task  with  nervous  trepi&tion  and 
id  certainly  took  little  heed  of  the  mceties  of  the 
her's  Greek.  It  was  growing  late,  and  his  toils  were 
finished ;  the  moon,  which  was  very  bright,  shone  in 
n  and  his  papers  as  he  satpale  and  exhausted, — ^half 
ig  the  rays  of  his  taper.  The  college  was  profoundly 
.e  whole  society  having  retired  to  rest,  and  no  sound 
ible  but  the  sighing  and  waving  of  the  trees  in  an 
immediately  a^'oimng.  Mervyn  felt  a  deep  shadow 
icholy  stealing  over  him,  and  once  or  twice  tears 

0  his  eyes,  and  fell  on  the  paper  which  he  was  elabo* 
>vering.  The  silence  and  repose  of  the  night  gave  his 
spirits  pause  for  reflection,  and  he  began  to  repent 
lad  ever  listened  to  Oates's  advice,  and  forfeited  the 
ace  of  conscience  which  he  had  once  enjoyed.  The 
s  of  his  education  caused  him  to  imagme  that  the 

1  had  committed  were  of  the  blackest  dye,  inasmuch 
d  broken  a  solemn  command  of  the  churdi.  A  sen- 
f  superstitious  fear  crept  over  him,  and  he  almost 
i  he  beheld  the  Evil  One  himself  at  the  moment 
ising  his  eyes  suddenly,  he  encountered  the  sinister 
3ates,  fixed  upon  him. 

;ta  Maria !  how  art  thou  here  P"  he  exclaimed,  for  it 
onger  possible  to  keep  his  pledge  to  the  Jesuit. 

h !  make  no  noise ! — iave  you  discovered  aD.7\!icaxi:|;r 
00,  eagerly, 

S 
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"  Discovered  anything !  In  Heaven's  name,  wbat  do  yoa 
meanP" 

"  Among  the  papers — among  the  pa^rs ! "  exclaimed  Oaiei, 
clutching  up  his  manuscript, — "  anythmg,  I  mean,  about  your 
birth,  or — ^the  ploats  of  these  Jesuits  P" 

"  These  papers,  Mr.  Oates,  are  but  a  translation  from 
St.  Chrysostom,"  replied  Mervyn,  angrily.  "I  kaow  not 
what  you  mean,  but  I  advise  you  to  retom  to  your  own 
apartment  instantly." 

''Bah,  bah! — ^a  homily P"  said  Oates,  in  a  disappointed 
tone.  "  You  are  a  calf^  to  make  no  better  use  of  suoi  golden 
opportunities.  Tut ! — ^is  yon  the  casket  where  he  keeps  these 
choice  letters  of  his  P — ^Who  knows ! — ^it  may  oontam  some 
marvellous  particulars  of  your  birth.  You  may  be  a  king's 
son,  for  aught  I  know." 

'*  It  is  locked,  and  if  it  were  not,  I  would  defend  it  with  my 
life,"  replied  Mervyn. 

''Ball!  bab!  you  rave,  my  young  i^rig,"  said  Oates, 
turning  sharply.  "  You  dare  not,  hoy  I — you  are  in  my 
power.' 

As  be  said  this,  he  advanced  towards  an  escritoii  of  massive 
oak,  highly  carved  and  polishedl  which  be  looked  at  for  some 
minutes  with  great  curiosity,  at  the  same  time  feeling  it  round 
the  lid. 

"  He  hath  them  weU  secured — the  contents  must  needs  be 
valuable,"  he  said,  with  much  unction.  "  We  wHl  examine 
them,  Mervyn,  but  be  shall  not  suspect  either  of  us.  He 
shall  think  he  forgot  to  lock  this  casket  of  his." 

And  brother  Titus  suddenly  produced  a  buncb  of  akdeton 
keys,  with  one  of  which  be  twisted  the  look  open,  and  threw 
back  the  lid.  The  vista  of  letters,  carefully  packed  and  en- 
dorsed,  which  was  thus  revealed,  seemed  to  Idndle  his  eyes 
as  gold  mi^ht  a  miser's. 

"  Come  hither,  Mervyn,  dear,  come  hither,"  he  exclaimed ; 
**  doubtless,  the  great  secret  of  your  birth,  is  here — quick, 
despatch ! — open  some,  while  I  examine  these." 

"On  your  peril,  touch  not  one,  Oates!"  said  the  boy, 
springing  forward  and  seizing  his  arm. 

"  What,  boy,  would  you  have  me  murder  you  P"  said  bro- 
ther Titus,  his  countenance  flaming  up  like  a  demon's.  "  I 
should  be  loth  to  hurt  you,  child,  because  I  have  uses  for 
you ;  but  I  have  cut  a  tougher  throat  than  yours  ere  now." 

"  You  dare  not,  Oates — ^you  are  not  such  a  monstrous  rof- 
£an  I"  said  Mervyn,  vehemently.    **  But  you  shall  not  read 
these  papers,  though  I  die  to  lamdet  "you*' 
^'Fooh,  pooh,  fool !  wby  ^o\xi.d  ^ou  «toaA  m  ^wa  wr^ 
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fight  P"  cjontinned  brother  Titus,  more  mildly.  "  Go  on  with 
yonp  homily,  if  your  sickly  conscience  will  not  lot  vou  aid  in 
the  work,  and  leave  me  to  manage  this  stuff.  S!a !  what's 
this  P  letters  from  Master  Coleman,  the  duke*8  secretary  P" 

*'  Leave  the  papers  alone,  Oates,  or,  whatever  be  the  con- 
sequence, I  will  summon  assistance,"  saidMervyn,  resolutely 
tearing  the  letter  from  his  Mend's  hand. 

'''Why,  then,  I  must  do  a  desperate  thing,"  exclaimed 
Oates ,  groping  his  hand  in  his  doublet  pocket. 

"  What  wffl  you  do,  Oates,"  said  Mervyn,  turning  pale, 
aud  his  heart  beating  thickly,  for  he  thought  he  saw  the  gleam 
of  a  knife  in  Oates's  pocket. 

*'  Do !  do  nothing ;  but  I  must  have  these  papers,"  said 
Oates,  in  an  alterea  tone,  and  withdrawing  his  hand  from  the 
weapon.  "  I  love  thee,  boy,  and  would  make  thy  fortune ; 
and  there  is  that  in  these  papers  will  do  it  for  us  both. 
Bead  here,  child,  read  here — ^&om  the  duke's  secretarv,  I  tell 
you.  'Tis  a  pious  robbery ;  we  shall  pluck  out  the  heart  of 
this  popish  and  royal  conspiracy ! " 

"  Unce  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  begone  and  Idave  these 
papers  unread,  or  I  call  for  help !"  exclaimed  Mervyn,  with 
a  iLesroeneBa  and  energy  on  which  Oates  had  evidently  not 
calculated. 

"  Unhand  me,  imp !"  he  said,  shaking  his  grasp  loose ; 
**  and  utter  but  one  word  more,  much  less  call  out,  and  I'll — 
Hush !  what  is  that  P" 

"  Some  one  is  coming !"  said  Mervyn ;  "  I  hear  steps.  Do, 
dear  Oates,  begone :  if  they  discover  us — " 

"  T^ey  are  in  the  corridor — we  cannot  escape !"  replied  the 
brother,  staring  aghast  at  Mervyn.  "  Put  these  away — put 
out  the  candle— HBtay,  I'll  hide  this  in  my  pocket.  jNow  for 
the  desk — ^what  a  cursed  chance !" 

Steps  were  now  heard  coming  up  the  corridor,  and  a  voice 
which  brought  the  thick  dew  to  Mervjii's  brow.  They  looked 
at  each  other  with  an  expression  of  guilty  alarm,  which  Mer- 
vyn shared,  though  he  scarce  knew  why,  and  then  both  be^an 
hurriedly  thrusting  the  papers  back  again.  But,  imhappily, 
in  the  confosion  of  haste,  Mervyn  stumbled  over  a  footstool, 
and  fell  with  considerable  noise  on  the  ground.  •  The  door 
waa  instantly  opened ;  a  voice  demanded,  "  Who  is  here,  at 
this  time  of  night  P"  and  the  stately  figure  and  severe  coun- 
tenance of  Yan  Huysman  appeared,  hghted  by  two  monks 
who  carried  torches. 

Oates's  &r8t  idea  waa  to  make  a  rash,  but  the  co^as^c^  q>^ 
his  nature  banished  the  idea,  as  soon  as  formed,  aiid.\x!&  ^\Wi^ 
Jzn'dand  trembling  beside  the  violated  escritok, 

H  2 
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"  Ha  I  what  is  this  P  My  desk  forced — my  papers  scattered 
about!  Gates,  Mervyn — alone — at  midnigatV'  exclaimed 
Van  Huysman,  turning  pale,  too.  "How  is  this,  brother? 
Tell  me  instantly." 

"  We — ^we — found  the  desk  open,  and  out  of  curiosity— <wt 
of  curiosity  merely,"  said  Oates,  stammering. 

"  Meryju,  my  son !  can  this  be  trueP  is  this  possible?" 
said  Van  Huysman,  in  a  voice  husky  with  emotion.  "  A  taper, 
too — ^with  tms  vile  man — mv  most  precious  papers  thrown 
about !  Wretched  bov,  you  nave,  indeed,  proved  yourself  to 
be  the  true  son  of  a  robber  !*' 


I — ^I — ,"  began  Mervyn ;  but,  overcome  by  shame  and 
despair,  he  sobbed  convulsively,  and  uttered  not  an  intdli- 
gible  word. 

**  How  did  you  procure  this  taper,  boy  P  and  what  book  is 
this  P — ^Boccaccio !" 

"  As  for  the  taper,  he  had  it  from  me,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose !"  said  Oates,  boldly.  "  He  as  well  I  suspect  that  he  is 
of  noble  birth,  kept  here  for  some  villanous  mtent,  and  we 
intended  to  examme  these  papers  to  learn  the  truth,  when 
your  abrupt  entrance  disturbed  us." 

"  Is  this  true,  Mervyn  P"  said  Van  Huysman,  in  a  tone  of 
sorrow  and  anger  so  mingled,  that  it  was  impossible  to  tdl 
which  preponderated. 

"  It  IS  a  lie,  a  monstrous  lie,  and  you  know  it,  Oates,"  ex- 
claimed the  boy. 

"  What,  brother,  did  I  not  lend  you  a  taper,  and  did  we 
not  agree  to  search  this  cabinet  together  P  Why,  there  are 
the  skeleton  keys,  which  you  told  me  vou  borrowed  of  the 
blacksmith  of  St.  Omer — there,  in  the  folds  of  your  mantle." 

Which  was  the  case,  for  he  had  dexterously  slipped  the 
keys  into  the  boy's  dress,  directly  he  heard  the  footsteps 
approach. 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  xmhappy  boy !  but  he  who  rears  atiser 
must  expect  to  be  torn  to  pieces,"  said  Van  Huysman,  shakmg 
the  keys  out  of  Mervyn's  mantle.  "  Eetire,  Doth  of  you,  to 
your  cells,  and  to-morrow  I  will  hold  a  chapter,  to  determine 
on  what  punishment  is  fit  for  the  destroyer  and  misleader  of 
youth,  and  the  criminal  folly  of  youth  itself.  Brothers,  see 
that  every  outlet  be  well  secured,  and  convey  these  conspi* 
rators  to  their  apartments. 

"Father,  do  you— nio  you  condemn  me  unheard P"  ex- 
claimed Mervyn,  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

"  You  are  heard,  sir — ^look  around !"  returned  the  Jesuit> 
seating  bhuBelf  and  clasping  his  hands.  Then  raising  his  eyes 
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to  Heaven,  lie  exclaimed,  "  Be  Thy  will  done !  the  last  hold 
I  had  on  earthly  affections  is  torn  firom  me  !'* 

Mervyn  was  taken  to  his  cell  bj  one  of  the  monks,  with  a 
heart  swollen  almost  to  bursting,  but  too  proud  to  make  any 
farther  attempt  at  justification.  Oates  was  also  taken  to  his 
dormitory,  not  without  a  smile  of  malicious  triumph  at  his 
young  victim.  Van  Huysman  then  proceeded  to  gather  up 
his  papers,  and  to  ascertain  if  any  were  missing,  debating  in 
his  own  mind  the  possibilities  of  Mervyn's  innocence,  and 
what  punishment  it  would  be  necessary  to  inflict.  Unfor- 
tonatmy,  he  was  so  deeply  involved  in  this  latter  train  of 
thoughts  that  he  did  not  miss,  until  it  was  too  late,  a  packet 
whicn  Oates  had  secured,  which  waa  of  the  most  important 
nature. 

Mervyn  was,  meanwhile,  abandoned  to  his  reflections,  in 
the  silence  and  solitude  of  his  cell,  where  the  monk  left  him 
after  a  brief  but  sharp  lecture,  to  which  he  replied  not  a  word. 
He  then  threw  himself  on  his  pallet,  where  he  lay  in  a  state 
of  moody  desperation  for  nearly  two  hours.  All  the  desola- 
tion and  helplessness  of  his  condition  rushed  upon  him, — ^his 
orphan  childhood,  deserted  by  all  who  should  have  loved  and 
cherished  him ;  his  hopeless  dependence ;  the  irresistible 
force  of  the  appearances  against  him;  the  shame  which 
awaited  him  before  those  proud  nobles,  who  would  rejoice  in 
the  humiliation  of  the  rotv/nHsr; — all  these  thoughts  combined 
nearly  drove  him  &antic ;  and  still  the  calm  and  lovely  moon- 
light, as  if  mocking  his  misery,  flowed  through  the  narrow 
casement  of  his  cefl,  filling  it  with  shadowy  light.  The  ex- 
tremes of  joy  and  sorrow  sSike  make  men  indifferent  to  death, 
for  in  such  moments  it  seems  as  if  all  the  objects  of  existence 
were  filled  and  cloyed,  and  .that  to  live  longer  were  only  to 
occupy  a  dreary  vacancy  in  thought  and  feeling.  Mervyn 
was  almost  astonished  at  his  own  hardness,  when  he  found  he 
could  not  weep,  but  sat  with  dry  eyes  gazing  around,  and 
all  but  wishing  he  had  some  means  of  self-destruction,  by 
which  to  escape  the  unutterable  ignonuny  which  he  thought 
awaited  him. 

This  gloomy  reverie  was  disturbed  by  the  sudden  creaking 
of  his  door,  and  turning,  not  without  a  hope  that  it  might  be 
Van  Huysman,  he  beheld  the  short  clumsy  figure  of  Oates, 
wrapped  in  a  dark  cassock,  and  seemingly  tightly  strapped  up 
with  divers  little  packages,  as  if  for  a  journey.  He  entered 
with  a  stealthy  step,  putting  his  finger  to  his  Ups,  and  carrying 
his  shoes  in  his  hand,  as  if  to  move  more  noiselessly.  Mervyn. 
would  have  Bpoken,  and  probably  in  no  very  compAisneiiVix^ 
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tone,  bnt  Oates  wliispered,  '*  For  jonr  own  sake,  speak  not!" 
and  closed  the  door  carefrilly  after  him. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me,  Tillain !  have  youyour  knife?" 
said  Merryn,  recklessly.  "  Murder  me  if  you  like — I  do  not 
care — ^you  have  already  slain  my  noblest  part,  my  honour !" 

"  I  come  to  sare  you,  foolisn  boy,"  said  Oates,  quickly. 
"  What  is  honour  P  The  skin  of  an  onion — peel  off  one  and 
there's  another  below.  To  be  sure  you  have  no  longer  an 
honour  in  St.  Omer,  but  there's  one  spick  and  span  new  &r 
you  in  England,  wHther  I  am  going.  WiU  you  accompany 
me  P    Choose !" 

"  But  how !  it  is  impossible  P"  said  Mervyn,  eagerly. 

'*  By  no  means,  not  at  all,  when  a  man  flies  from  such  ahad 
possibility,  or  rather  certainty,"  said  Oates,  '*  For  ensamj^e, 
it  is  certain  that  to-morrow  you  and  I  are  to  be  pubhdj 
examined,  condemned,  shamed  before  these  sanctified  hypo- 
crites, and  these  youn^  sneering  gentry,  who  will  hiss  us  to 
death  with  scorn.  Flight  is  our  only  resource ;  flight,  and 
to  England !  There  the  mystery  of  your  birth  may  be  solved, 
or  you  may  acquire  such  renown  as  will  hide  it  in  a  blaze  of 
glory.  I  have  friends  in  England  who  will  protect  you  for 
my  sake :  dare  you  accompany  me  P" 

"  I  have  no  money,  no  friends,  no  hope  in  the  wodd  T 
exclaimed  Mervyn. 

**  I  have  all,  and  you  shall  share  them,"  said  Oates,  ftlwiVny 
a  weU-stocked  purse  in  Mervyn's  ear.  "  I  teU.  you  it  in 
secresy,  and  because  I  know  you  cannot  betray  me — the  Laid 
Shaftesbury  is  my  protector,  my  patron,  and  shall  be  yours." 

"  But  how  can  we  escape  P"  said  Mervyn. 

"Leave  that  to  me;  do  but  follow;  every  moment  is 
precious,"  replied  Titus. 

**  But  these  garbs  will  betray  us  wherever  we  are  seen ;  wa 
shall  be  brought  back  with  shame !" 

"  No,  no,  I  ten  you !  we  will  give  out  that  we  are  novices 
exercising  our  month's  humility  by  begging  ere  we  profess," 
replied  Oates,  very  eagerly.  "  In  short,  eimer  foUow  me,  or 
stay  behind  to  suffer  all  the  shame  and  dishonour  which  can 
be  heaped  on  human  head  by  priestly  malice." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mervyn,  "  I  know  not  whether  to  fly  or  stay  be 
the  worst  part  to  take."  

"  Flight  at  least  escapes  shame,  public  shame !  Will  you 
stay  1%  be  the  butt  of  these  sarcasmous  young  nobles,  to 
whom  justice  and  mercy  are  equally  strangers  P"  repUed 
Oates. 

This  suggestion  gave  Merryn  the  strength  of  heart  and 
energy  of  purpose  wMch  he  lacked.    "Whau.  the  mind  is  in 
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goch  a  state  of  doubt,  swayed  to  and  fro  by  a  thousand 
difiTerent  and  opposinff  motiyes  and  feelings,  a  single  bold 
word  or  assertion  is  often  sufficient  to  fix  the  balance — ^at  least 
so  long  as  to  produce  a  degree  of  action  which  forces  on  its 
own  conelusion.  Besides,  he  was  too  much  hurried,  confused, 
and  tossed  in  mind,  by  fears  and  conjectures  full  of  terror,  to 
reason  calmly  on  the  dangerous  step  he  was  about  to  take. 
He  assented,  therefore,  hastily ;  seized  the  few  artioles  which 
Ostes  suggested,  and  also  the  cross  which  the  padre  had  given 
1dm,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  following  that  worthy  on 
tiptoe  down  the  dark  corridor. 

Gates  led  the  way  breathlessl^r  back  to  his  own  cell,  and 
motioninj^  Mervyn  to  follow  ms  example,  got  on  a  stool, 
opened  the  lattice,  and  pushed  himself  wilJi  slight  difficulty 
ont^  dropping  some  few  feet  into  the  garden  below.  Mervyn 
then,  at  nis  desire,  threw  a  bundle  after  him,  and  easily 
followed. 

They  were  now  in  the  garden  of  the  convent,  which  was 
xkhly  cultivated,  and  seemed  balmy  and  beautifol  as  a  mimic 
Eden,  under  the  serene  light  of  the  moon.  Mervyn  looked 
sadly  round,  and  the  sweet  dewy  scent  of  the  flowers  seemed 
like  the  voices  of  familiar  firiends,  imploring  him  not  to  desert 
them'  for  ever.  He  looked  up  at  the  little  oriel  window  of 
Van  Huysman's  closet,  which  was  high  in  the  dark  pile  of 
building,  and  perceived  a  light  stiU  burning  in  it,  by  which  he 
knew  that  the  fatheir  had  not  gone  to  r^  Compunctious 
visitings  of  remorse  strained  hard  at  his  heart,  and  recollections 
of  what  a  blow  his  conduct  would  inflict  on  him  and  on  the 
venerable  Oliva,  almost  unnerved  his  resolution.  But  it  was 
too  late  to  repent.  Oates  commanded  him  to  hasten,  in  a  tone 
of  harsh  control,  such  as  he  had  never  yet  ventured  to  use, 
and  dragged  ratiier  than  led  him  through  a  little  orchard 
which  conducted  to  the  walls  inclosing  the  convent  grounds. 
These  walls,  though  of  considerable  height,  were  densely 
clothed  in  ivy,  so  that  they  easily  clambered  to  the  top, 
dropped  deftly  down,  and  immediately  set  fbrward  at  a  very 
japid  rate  on  the  road  to  Calais.  • 


CHAPTER  XV. 

WHIGS  IN  THE  SEVENTEETH  CENTUBY. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  our  fugitives  step  b^  «t«p  \» 
'EDgland.    Tbejr  found  few  obstacles,  and  none  wlinwi  0«^^'  % 
cunning  or  cash  did  not  obviate.     They  procnied  a  ^Sk&^a^'ft  \n. 
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a  Dntch  trader,  and  landed  on  a  bright  siumner's  morning  at 
Wapping,  a  district  pnrpoaely  chosen  by  Gates  as  the  most 
suitable  to  his  objects. 

As  it  was  by  no  means  safe  to  appear  among  the  pnritiui 
population  of  Xondon  in  a  Jesuit  garb,   Oates  changed  it 
mmiediately  an  opportunity  offered  after  landing.    He  thea 
ordered  Mervyn  to  follow,  m  the  tone  of  a  master  addressing 
his  servant,  or  rather  slave,  and  set  off  to  a  quarter  on  the 
river  side,  inhabited  principally  by  Jews  and  old  salesmen. 
Lideed,  during  the  whole  voyage,  Mervyn  had  remarked  a 
wonderful  change  come  over  his  companion's  manners,  not 
gradually,  but  from  the  very  first  moment  in  which  he  had 
trusted  hunself  so  foolishly  to  his  protection.    All  his  hypo- 
critical softness,  his  flatterings  and  cajolings,  had  changed 
into  a  harsh  imperious  insolence,  which  every  moment  revolted 
Mervyn's  proud  spirit.    But  bitterly  as  he  began  to  repent 
the  step  he  had  taken,  the  youth  felt  that  it  was  too  late  to 
retract,  and  that  moneyless  and  friendless  as  he  was,  he  had 
no  resource  but  to  submit,  at  least  until  he  saw  some  feasible 
means  of  extrication. 

Oates  probably  guessed  that  some  such  ideas  were  passing 
in  his  mind,  for  he  looked  round  at  times  with  a  watehful  eye, 
and  as  they  plunged  deeper  into  the  dark  mazes  of  the  shore, 
he  seemed  to  relax  his  new-blown  dignity.  At  last  he  called 
Mervyn  to  him,  and,  affably  leaning  on  his  shoulder,  asked 
him  how  he  liked  London,  and  whether  it  seemed  to  him  so 
gorgeous  a  city  as  he  had  imagined.  Mervyn  frankly  aUowed: 
uiat  nothing  satisfied  his  expectations  except  the  river, 
crowded  with  its  forests  of  masts,  and  seeming  to  unload  the 
treasures  of  the  whole  earth  on  its  wharfs. 

"  You  will  live  to  see  a  more  splendid  portion  of  the  city  of 
London,"  said  Oates,  with  a  grin.  "  This  city  is  the  Soaom 
of  the  west,  which  Grod's  great  judgments  of  plarae  and  fire 
have  in  vain  striven  to  cleanse.  Axid  even  as  the  shores  of 
this  great  city  are  iotl  and  unseemly  to  look  at,  so  are  tiie 
beginnings  of  thy  fortunes,  which  are  now  on  the  anvil  of 
destiny;  for  being  freed  from  these  accursed  paupistical 
trammels,  you  have  only  to  bear  a  witness  before  men  in  Hia 
cause,  to  obtain  all  eartUy  and  heavenly  rewards," 

"  Pray  you,  brother  Titus,  what  mean  you  P"  said  Mervyn, 
puzzled  with  this  new«nd  ponderous  style. 

"  Never  dare  to  call  me  by  that  idolatrous  title  again,  boy  T* 

said  Oates,  fiercely.    "  I  am  Doctor  Titus  Oates,  a  humble 

professor  of  the  dnristian  evangele  of  the  church  of  England." 

But  observing  that  Mervyn  looked  at  him  with  a  remarkable 

^Tpreeaion,  he  added  more  mildly,  *^  IKa^^blesA,  taki^  couisfre. 
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^OT;  fight  the  good  fight,  and  your  crown  shall  be  everlasting 
%at.  1  do  intend,  and  that  presently,  to  lead  you  before  the 
peat  and  generous  loard  whereof  I  spoke." 

Mervyn  made  no  reply,  but  these  words  broke  a  confused 
j^ht  into  his  mind,  and  he  be^an  to  imagine  that  brother 
iSkaa  was  but  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  that  ho  had  been 
kred  firom  the  flock  for  no  very  advantageous  purposes, 
vidch,  however,  he  could  not  yet  clearly  divine.    Absorbed 
in  veiT  unpleasant  reverie,  he  followed  Oates  in  all  his  mean- 
ders through  the  dingy  alleys  surrounding  the  Tower,  until 
they  arriv^  at  a  broker's,  with  whom  Oates  seemed  well  ac- 
quainted.   Here  they  purchased  some  very  decent  second- 
httid  apparel,  which   Oates  cheapened  to  almost  half  the 
price  demanded.    He  purchased  for  himself  a  costume  which 
Mervyn  at  first  did  not  understand,  but  which  he  afterwards 
knew  was  that  of  a  doctor  of  divinity.  It  consisted  of  a  black 
eown,  a  plain  collar,  waistband,  and  cap  with  ears,  all  cut  in 
uie  most  formal  and  stiff  style  possible.    Mervyn  had  a  suit 
of  Tery  sombre  colours,  fit  for  an  apprentice  in  a  puritanical 
family  of  the  period,  when  not  only  the  broad  mstinctions 
between  citizen  and  courtier  were  exhibited  in  the  style  of 
dress,  but  almost  every  shade  of  religious  opinion  was  so 
indicated. 

Thus  handsomely  fitted  out,  Oates  no  longer  avoided  the 
great  tiioroughfares,  but  took  his  way  through  the  heart  of 
the  bustling  city.  Mervyn  was  delighted  and  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  and  riches  which  burst  for  the  first  time  on  his 
monastic  eyes,  and  gazed  in  silent  bewilderment  at  the  glit- 
tering wares,  the  curious  signs  over  the  shops  and  booths,  the 
dark-dad  burghers  moving  with  solemn  pride  through  their 
wealthy  marts,  and  ricmy-bedizened  courtiers  ruming  it 
haughmy  past.  The  very  serving-men  in  their  flaunting 
liveries  shared  his  admiration,  and  even  the  sad-coloured 
garbs  of  the  puritans,  and  other  sorrowful  relics  of  the  Crom- 
wellian  tames,  by  which  they  were  less  distinguished  than  by 
their,  long  hard-boned  visages,  excited  his  eager  curiosity. 

The  city,  as  we  now  emphatically  call  it,  was  only  begin- 
ning to  lose  its  paJnr^  dignity  as  the  royal  residence,  and  was 
still  the  haxmt  of  mshion  as  of  commerce.  The  enormous 
warehouses  had  not  yet  usurped  the  ghttering  line  of  shops 
and  party-coloured  bdbths,  where  all  that  wealth  and  luxury 
could  demand  were  collected  by  the  toils  of  half  the  globe. 
The  palaces  of  the  nobility  were  mingled,  as  in  the  middle 
ages,  vrith  the  merchants'  marts,  and  the  Tower  itself  was 
occasionally  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  king  axid.  eQiv«\). 
Oonaequenify;  the  scenes  they  now  traveraed  -were  i\3^  oS. 
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objects  likely  to  kindle  and  gratify  tHe  cariosity  of  a  bey  like 
eryyn,  educated  in  such  seclusion.    Every  gilded  coach,  as 


obj 
Me 


it  rolled  past  with  its  pageantry  of  hanging  and  nmning  foot- 
men, raised  his  admiration,  and  many  a  wild  romance  utaped 
itself  in  his  fancy,  as  the  rich  sedan,  carefblly  closed,  bore  i^ 
bnrden  past,  or  some  masked  beauty  tripped  lightly  from  ife, 
followed  by  her  stalwart  footmen  with  their  eiloed  wands. 

These  agreeable  objects  quickly  chased  Meryyn's  gloonrf 
anticipations,  and  splendid  visions,  such  as  he  had  dreamed  ii 
St.  Omer,  succeeded  in  rainbow-coloured  masses.  This  ilhudon 
was  broken  by  the  harsh  tones  of  his  conductor,  who  bade 
him  suddenly  nalt ;  and  looking  up,  he  found  himself  befioie 
a  huge,  irregular  pile  of  buildii^  ecctending  a  great  distaiiee 
down  a  court  to  his  right,  and  facing  Aldersgate-street.  Thill 
as  Oates  briefly  explained,  was  Thanet  House,  the  residenee 
of  the  Earl  of  Shaltesbury,  whom  the  court  accused  of  fixing 
his  abode  there  to  carry  on  a  more  uninterrupted  intercoone 
with  the  city,  then  the  great  strength  of  the  Whig  or  country 
party.  Oates  knocked,  and  a  tall  porter,  in  very  rich  liyery, 
made  his  appearance ;  he  inquired  if  his  lordship  was  at  hoaoM 
"to  a  humble  servant  of  me  suffering  church.  Dr.  Oates." 
The  porter  replied  that  the  earl  had  visitors  with  him,  but 
that  he  doubted  not  his  reverence  would  be  welcome ;  and  he 
commissioned  a  lackey  to  inquire,  while  another  guided  the 
doctor  and  Mervyn  into  a  waiting-room,  where  they  won 
left. 

At  the  period  at  which  our  story  has  now  arrived,  the  great 
masses  or  the  people  were  firmly  persuaded  that  a  laborioua 
policy,  or  rather  conspiracy,  was  at  work,  to  consummate  the 
ruin  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  Protestant  Church,  by  in- 
troducing popery,  as  it  was  called,  and  arbitrary  government* 
on  the  detested  model  of  France. 

This  conviction  had  obtained  a  deep  and  settled  posaessioaBi 
of  the  public  mind,  and,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  it  was 
but  too  well  founded.  The  poHticial  horizon  was  black  wiiii 
the  impending  tempest,  though  no  man  could  with  certainty 
predict  from  what  point  it  would  burst.  But  Oates,  or^rather 
the  great  party  which  used  him  as  its  instrument  had  lonff 
since  decided  that  it  should  be  from  that  quarter  wluch  would 
collect  again  all  the  scattered  thunderbolts  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  lash  to  madness  that  wild  ocean  of  fanaticism 
which  had  so  long  slumbered  as  if  beneath  the  wand  of  an 
enchanter.  And  this  lightning  was  to  be  brought  down  from 
heaven  itself.  Beligion,  which  had  broken  so  many  duuns, 
was  i^ain  to  be  invoked  from  her  starry  throne,  to  wave  the 
swanfajid  the  torch  over  mankiiid. 
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Bcfferent  and  even,  opposed  as  were  the  wishes  and  inten- 

twiis  of  the  yarious  existing  factions,  all  were  united  on  cer- 

Ittn  great  points  bj  the  sldll  and  enei^  of  a  great  political 

leader,  a  man  bom  to  be  the  inaster-8|)int  of  a  stormy  crisis, 

muk  as  that  which  was  fast  approaching.    The  *'  false  Achi« 

tojshel "  <^  Drrden,  that  Shaftesboir,  whose  name  seems  the 

tvpe  of  the  bold,  restless,  Madhiayellian  policy  which  sprun? 

from  the  sangrdnary  school  of  iRiehelien,  and  adapting  itself 

to  the  milder  forms  of  the  age,  still  did  not  scruple  to,  employ 

fiolent  means  imder  a  darf er  disguise — Shaftesbury  was  at 

Ak  period  the  great  idol  of  popufiuity,  the  head  of  the  par- 

liamentazy  opposition  to  Charles,  the  centre  of  all  the  in- 

Sies  against  the  government.  His  talents,  reckless  daring, 
imscTopulouB  morality,  his  personal  hatred  of  the  king 
ud  bis  brother,  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  tempestuous 
piloiage  he  had  assumed ;  and  his  keen  sarcastic  \nt,  vehe- 
BMDt  oniary,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  men  and  motives 
of  his  time,  rendered  him  almost  unique  as  a  popular  leader. 
Hie  insults  and  wrongs  he  had  suffered  from  the  court,  which 
had  only  used  hini  as  a  tool,  his  degradation  from  the  chan« 
eeUoonhip  which  he  had  held  with  hi^  reputation,  and  his  re- 
osiit  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  luid  raised  him,  in  spite  of 
Ids  many  shiftings  and  changes,  to  the  rank  of  a  popular 
mar^,  and  at  the  same  time  exasperated  his  inborn  restless- 
ness and  impatience  of  control  with  the  venom  of  personal  and 
imncorous  mali^ty. 

GQie  real  wishes  and  objects  of  Shaftesbury  are  stiU  a 
mystery,  for  ihey  were  so  multifarious  and  changeable  that  no 
Dian  can  with  certainty  judge  them,  even  in  the  silence  of  aU 
Aose  great  passions  and  interests  which  have  gone  to  repose 
nrith  Vne  tmrbulent  generation  that  bred  them.  That  he  de- 
sired to  see  no  power  greater  than  his  own  is  probable,  for  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  rest  under  any  yoke ;  and  the  com- 
maawealth  men,  the  broken  soldiery  and  discontented  repub- 
liesns  of  the  Cromwell  era,  looked  at  him  as  their  leader  in  the 
fierce  strife  for  which  they  were  silentiy  bracing  their  loins. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  moderate  party,  who  wished  to  see 
a  monarchical  but  strictiv  constitutional  government  in 
England,  followed  Shaitesoury's  counsels  with  blind  zeal; 
and  the  still  smaller  faction,  who  chose  the  young  Duke  of 
Monmouth  as  their  head,  and  aspired  to  thrust  mm  on  the 
throne,  also  regarded  him  as  their  chief  support.  The  prin- 
ciples of  his  youth,  and  the  destructive  tendencies  of  his  own 
impetuous  character,  inclined  Shaftesbury  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  republic;  but  a  still  more  absorbmg'kB.Xie^Cii 
the  Duke  of  York,  whom  be  believed  to  be  ^e  aal^iiioi  o^  \^ 
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disgrace,  inclined  him  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  duke's 
hated  rival. 

The  dreamers  and  enthusiasts  of  the  old  religious  parties 
who  tiiiou^ht  to  establish  a  Hieocney  on  eartii,  in  imitation  of 
that  of  Moses ;  the  wild  fanatics  of  the  fifth  monarchy 
scheme ;  the  discontented  dregs  of  the  royalists,  and  even  the 
timorous  and  wavering  of  the  Catholic  party,  were  all  united 
by  his  singular  and  Protean  art  of  infusing  himself  into  all 
men's  passions  and  motives.  Thus  was  constituted  a  solid 
and  powerM  engine,  wielded  by  the  activity  of  one  mind, 
which  finally  cru^ed  all  resistance ;  for  the  temporary  suc- 
cess of  Charles  11.  against  his  parliament  was  but  the  lull 
which  preceded  the  earthquake  of  1688. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  clouds  which 
were  gathering  rose  m>m  nought,  at  the  command  of  a  magi- 
cian,  and  that  the  direM  phimtasmagoria  whidx  was  shorUy 
to  be  made  visible  by  the  fiendish  glare  of  Oates's  discoveries, 
were  merelv  chimeras  and  shadows  of  unsubstantial  horrors. 
A  plot  no  doubt  existed,  though  not  in  the  sense  and  form 
^ven  to  it  by  the  authors  and  supporters  of  the  popish  plot; 
i\  "was  a  plan  or  conspira^  havme  for  its  object  the  over- 
throw of  the  great  heresy  wnich  haa  so  long  rent  the  dburch, 
and  tiie  restoration  of  the  dominion  of  the  ancient  religion. 
The  impossibility  of  accomplishing  this  object  with  a  free  par- 
liament, and  wimout  the  assistance  of  military  power,  was  tiie 
reason  which,  no  doubt,  induced  the  Jesuits  to  embrace  the 
idea  of  establishing  an  arbitrary  government  as  the  basis  of 
their  operations.  The  general  and  established  opinion  of 
their  intentions  furnished  Oates  and  his  fellow-monsters  with 
the  ground-work  of  their  plot,  and  took  away  all  defence  and 
disproof  from  the  government,  which  neither  dared  nor  could 
impugn  the  imaginary,  without  allowing  the  real  conspiracy. 

It  was  upon  the  tmreshold  of  these  terrible  storms  of  state 
thatMervyn  sat  tranquilly  and  unconsciously  down,  awaiting 
a  summons  which,  though  he  knew  it  not,  was  the  call  of  his 
destiny. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SHAFTBSBUBY  AND  HIS   COLLEAaUES. 

The    lackey  despatehed   from    Oates   returned  with   a 
promptness  which  snowed  that  the  arrival  was  one  by  no 
means  to  be  slighted,  and  des\reA.)ikem  \o  ^cALorw  to  his  lorA* 
ship's  presence.  They  a8cendedaTic\A^-c»i^^^aBk«si^\«ttsas», 
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tenninated  by  a  portal  of  tlie  same  materials,  whicli  swung 
JWn,  and  revealed  an  extensive  library  of  finely-bound  books. 
Ttm  apartment  was  Aimislied  with  massive  elegance,  and 
omamented  with  many  articles  of  virtu. 

In  a  deep  recess,  formed  by  a  bay  window,  was  a  table, 
cpread  with  wine  and  comfits,  at  which  sat  three  gentlemen, 
one  of  whom — a  small  but  well-shaped  man,  very  richly 
dressed,  and  with  a  very  acute  and  intellectual  cast  of  phy- 
aognomy,  illumined  by  an  eye  of  singular  brilliancy — ^rose  to 
jTMt  them  as  they  entered.  The  other  gentlemen  kept  their 
tests.  One  of  these  was  a  dull,  heavy-looking  divine,  with  a 
at,  credulous  face,  and  two  little  eyes  deeply  imbedded  in 
he  sockets.  The  other  was  evidently  a  man  of  great 
[oaHty,  £rom  his  dress,  which  nevertheless  had  a  careless, 
akish  appearance,  not  contradicted  by  the  worn-out  ex- 
xraudon  of  a  countenance,  once  extremely  handsome,  but  now 
Mde  and  sunken  with  excess.  The  extravagance  of  his  dress 
Udnot,  in  this  instance,  dazzle  Mervyn's  judgment,  for  in  the 
Int  glance  he  caught  of  the  stranger  he  thought  ho  detected 
tomething  evil  and  sinister,  which  kindled  a  great  dislike  ip. 
lis  bosom. 

'<  Honest,  worthy  Master  Oates,  true  seeker  of  the  manna, 
leehenpring  self,  welcome  home  from  St.  Omer,"  exclaimed 
he  earl,  waking  Titus's  hand  with  extreme  cordiality.  "  But 
ciOyz  we  have  heard  you  are  dubbed  doctor — ^welcome 
lome,  then,  worthy  doctor !" 

"  I  thank  your  lordship  in  all  humility,"  replied  Oates, 
ibjectly  bendmg.  **  I  am  nere,  in  good  sooth,  and  glad  to  bo 
mt  of  the  jaws  of  the  whale.  But  whom  have  we  nere,  my 
oardP— all  safe  P' 

""Why,  Ghid-a-mercy,  the  light  dazzles  you,  brother," 
laid  the  earl.  "  See  you  not? — a  true  champion  of  the  cause, 
ny  Lord  Howard  of  Eskricke,  and  the  blessed  exnounder  of 
he  word,  whose  labours  have  been  crowned  witk  such  in- 
xease,  Dr.  Tongue." 

"  Ah,  Master  Oates — ^what.  Dr.  Oates — ^welcome  home !" 
ncdaimed  both  gentlemen,  springing  eagerly  up.  Oates 
md  his  recognized  friends  embraced  with  seenung  heartiness, 
md  mutual  recognitions  having  taken  place,  Ijord  Howard 
illed  a  goblet,  with  a  trembling  hand,  which  he  pushed  to 
Dates,  exclaiming,  **  Drink,  boy,  drink,  and  rest  thy  carcase, 
md  tell  us  the  news." 

"  Ay,  sit,  good  doctor,"  said  Shaftesbury,  smiling.    "  I 
lad'  small  hopes  to  welcome  you  home  so  Bcathele&«  ixoisi^)^^ 
len  of  wolres — I  did  fear  tlmt  even  your  tough,  \ifew\i  mi^Q^» 
ail  in  the  good  but  perilona  iaght" 
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"  My  strength  was  from  aboye !"  replied  Oates,  meeklj. 
"  I  glory  not  in  my  work,  though  it  be  well  done ;  'tis  nope 
of  mme.  It  was  the  cause,  my  loard — ^the  cause  of  a  mightier 
than  I,  whose  shoelatch  I  am  not  worthy  to  fasten— ^ihat 
supported  me  through  all  my  trials." 

"  Ay,  without  such  holy  motives  we  should  never  g^ 
through  half  the  sin  of  this  world,  doctor,"  said  the  earl,  wS^l 
a  slight  sneer.  "  But  have  you  gathered  any  fuel  for  the 
fire — ^any  useful  information  whi^  may  serve  to  set  tiuB 
wronged  and  deluded  nation  on  its  guard?" 

**  Know  you  aught  of  this  most  dreadful  plot  agamst  our 
lives  and  liberties  whereof  you  warned  us,  even  as  a  shej^eid 
placed  on  a  high  rock  shouteth  to  the  herd  on  the  predpioe?" 
said  Dr.  Tongue,  with  an  awestruck  look  at  the  veneraUd 
Titus. 

"  Oh,  my  loard,  such  a  dreadful  ploat  has  not  been  dis- 
covered since  wicked  Haman's,"  gaidT  Oates,  turning  his  eyes 
up.  "  All  our  throats  are  to  be  cut,  and  the  accursed  poposh 
superstitious  idolatry  brought  in,  over  the  carcass  of  Magna 
Charta,  and  all  our  hberties." 

"  Why  then, — there  will  be  manj  a  rogue  the  less  in  a 
wodd  that  can  well  spare  them,"  said  Shaftesbury,  with  a 
satirical  smile.  *'  But  what  boy  is  this,  doctor,  whom  you 
have  brought  in  your  skirts  and  apparently  forgotten  P  Is  he 
a  yoTing  prophet— your  Elisha  P" 

"  Nay,  my  loara,  but  a  poor  novice  of  St.  Omer,  whom  I 
have  brought  over  to  the  true  faith,  and  who  is  anxious  to 
serve  your  loarddiip,"  replied  Oates. 

"  Marry,  Oates,  he  may  be  useM  in  cases  that  need  two 
witnesses — m  the  swearing  drudgery,"  said  the  earl,  eyeing 
Meryyn  with  a  penetratmg  gaze.  "  Yet,  'slife !  by  that 
proud  blush,  I  doubt  you  have  scarce  hit  on  the  right  naiL 
Are  you  willing  to  be  of  service  to  me,  youth  P" 

''  In  all  matters  that  may  be  without  prejudice  to  my  re- 
ligion and  honour,"  saidMervyn,  sharply  and  even  haughtily, 
for  he  was  both  surprised  and  disgusted  "wiih  the  strange 
assertion  which  Oates  had  made,  though  he  dared  not  con- 
tradict it  openly. 

"  Marry,  'tis  a  lad  of  mettle — what  name  may  you  give 
him,  doctor  P"  said  Lord  Howard,  who  had  been  gazing  fi)r 
some  minutes  in  deep  and  gloomy  attention  at  the  youtn. 

"  They  call  him  Mervyn,  a  poor  church  foundling,  son  of 
some  wild  robber  executed  at  St.  Omer,  and  indebted  to  l^e 
crafty  brothers  of  the  college  for  life  and  education,"  said 
Titus,  with  a  malignant  smile  at  his  victim. 

"Ajr,  is  it  80  P"  said  Howard,  linB  com^\extou  ^jm^^wso^ 
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*'  I  did  think — but  no  matter.  He  is  fitter  for  our  work." 
And  he  drew  his  hand  slowly  oyer  his  brow,  as  if  to  wipe 
away  some  nnpleasant  recollection,  then  turned  and  swallowed 
a  deep  gulp  of  wine. 

**  Trouble  not  at  thy  parentage,  youth,"  said  the  earl, 
observing  the  passions  which  straggled  in  Mervyn's  coun- 
tenance. ''  The  greatest  conquerors  that  haye  eyer  been 
were  but  successfm  robbers  of  mankind,  and  the  founders  of 
dynasties  haye  all  been  traitors  to  humanity  itself.  Well ! — 
for  the  present,  Oates,  I  leaye  him  in  your  service.  I  know 
XK>t  wbfflre  be  may  better  serve  a  'prenticeship  to  mine.  And 
now,  man,  what  new  £Etcts  haye  you  discoyered  of  this  royal 
treason  P    Is  there  aught  direct  against  the  Duke  of  York  r ' 

"  Most  monstrous  certainties,  my  loard,  since  I  can  clearly 
convict  his  secretary,  Coleman,  of  a  treasonable  corres- 
pondence with  France  I"  replied  Oates,  yehemently. 

"  The  duehess's  secretary  now,"  said  the  earl.  "  And 
Hiereupon  I  would  advise  you  to  be  cautious  how  you  fill  up 
TOUT  great  outlines,  for  it  is  on  little  matters  that  great  ones 
hinge,  and  the  discoyery  of  a  mistake  in  the  smallest  portion 
of  your  evidence  will  nirnish  your  enemies  with  a  battering- 
ram  against  the  whole."  -  ^ 

"  l^wA  me,  my  loard,  I  shall  eyer  have  my  crook  raised, 
as  one  who  expects  the  wolf,"  replied  Oates,  with  a  knowing 
look.  "  But  nere  is  the  brief  extract  or  epitome  of  that 
which  I  have  already  discoyered,  and  will,  please  Gt>d,  sartify 
before  the  king  and  mighty  of  the  land,  eyen  as  holy  Daniel  in 
tbe  presence  of  idolatrous  BelshazEar,  feasting  on  gold  and 
pnzpie,  and  turning  the  sacred  utensils  into  yessels  of  abomi- 
nation and  iniquity.  But  methinks  it  were  not  amiss  if  the 
young  acol^,  seeing  he  is  as  it  were  green  and  tender  ia  the 
affiiirs  of  tms  world,  do  retire  to  yonder  recess,  where  he  may  .. 
find  sweet  nutriment  for  thought  in  the  precious  tomes  which 
your  loardship's  taste  and  generosity  haye  collected." 

Mervyn  gladly  took  the  hint,  for  he  was  embarrassed  with 
the  keen  ooservation  of  Shaftesbury,  and  bowing  slightly, 
crossed  the  room  to  the  spot  indicated.  It  was  a  richly 
carved  alcove,  separated  from  the  library  by  long  curtains, 
which  might  be  drawn  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  seclude  the 
inmate,  and  was  furnished  with  yarious  luxurious  appliances 
of  study.  He  seated  himself  at  a  desk,  on  which  lay  an 
open  yolume  of  Lucretius,  and  seemed  to  be  soon  absorbed  in 
the  perusal,  though  from  time  to  time  he  glanced  at  the 
opposite  group  wiSi  involuntary  curiosity. 

Oates  contmued  speaking,  for  his  tmck,  l[itt«5!Q.'^o\ee  '^^a 
ttadihie  in  an  uninterraptea  course,  though.  t\ie  "vox^  ^€X^ 
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not  sufficiently  clear  to  make  any  sense  to  Mervm  This 
was  the  more  provoking,  as  what  he  said  seemed  to  excite 
the  most  anxious  attention  in  his  hearers,  and  Dr.  Tongue's 
foolish  face  was  all  agape  with  amazement.  Oates's  hypo- 
critical countenance  seemed  also  the  index  of  a  wondiotu 
tale;  but  as  the  earl  listened,  an  incredulous  smile  was 
lurking  on  his  lips.  Oates  then  appeared  to  produce  his 
Touchers,  and  handed  certain  letters  to  his  patron,  wlufih 
Merv3m  had  little  doubt  were  part  of  those  stolen  at 
St.  Omer.  fihaflesbuiy  took  them  with  avidity,  and  Merm 
remarked  a  beam  of  loy  li&^ht  his  sallow  countenance  as  n0 
murmured  the  contento  oy^to  Ms  companions. 

"  This  indeed  strikes  home !"  he  saio,  rising  and  steppii^ 
forward,  as  if  the  restlessness  of  his  ambitious  nature  re- 
quired even  physical  action.  "  This  indeed  strikes  home  I— 
my  Lord  Howard,  what  say  youP  Is  not  here  a  thund^ 
bolt  which,  skilfully  forged,  will  waken  the  nation  from  its 
lethargy,  and  shake  the  throne  of  this  licentious  Jupiter 
of  ours  P" 

"  Methinks  'tis  high  time,  now  that  our  religion  and  con- 
stitution are  in  such  mortal  pass  and  jeopardy,"  repHed  hii 
lordship,  carelessly. 

<*  Faith,  Howard,  for  our  religion  and  constitution, 
methinks  they  can  incur  no  farther  damage,"  said  Shaftes- 
bury, smiling. 

"  Yerily,  these  tidings  will  summon  Israel  as  with  a  roar  of 
brazen  trumpets  and  drums,"  said  Dr.  Tongue. 

"  Yes,  we  shall  live  to  shake  the  throne  of  the  mock  Nero," 
continued  the  earl,  walking  up  and  down  in  triumph.  "  The 
nation  may  yet  be  save^  and  the  glorious  heritage  oar 
ancestors  bought  with  their  blood  may  oe  transmitted  intact 
to  our  children.  But,  Oates,  look  that  your  tale  be  well  told 
—and  yet  it  rings  like  good  metal.  This  desi^  of  the 
papists  on  the  king's  life — ^the  resolution  to  place  his  brother 
on  the  throne,  ia  order  to  introduce  popery  and  to  set  parlia- 
ments aside,  since  their  consent  could  not  be  obtained — com- 
bined with  Coleman's  cravings  for  money  from  France  to 
raise  an  Irish  army — are  all  admirable.  But  how  will  you 
prove  it,  doctor  P" 

"  I  will  swear  it,  my  loard !"  replied  Oates,  energetically. " 

"  Ay,  ay ;  but  will  i&lks  believe  us  P"  said  Shaftesbury,  with 
a  peculiar  glance  of  his  ghttering  eye. 

"Why,  my  loard,  have  I  not  seen,  heard,  felt,  this  ac- 
cursed ploat  r — ^have  I  not  lived  among  the  villanous  JesuitB» 
listened  at  their  doors,  been  at  their  consultations,  carried 
messages,  intercepted  letters •'* 
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'  Why,  Booth,  yon  are  the  Yery  bell-wether  of  black  sheep 
white  Jndas !  interrupted  me  earl.  But  we  shall  need 
some  strong  support,  lest  the  kin^  crush  our  discovery  by 
some  sudden  exertion  of  prerogative,  and  then  adieu,  dear 
Doctor  Gates,  to  your  nose  and  ears." 

"  What  needs,  more  than  your  lordship's  and  other  good 
pantriotsP"  said  Titus,  with  a  somewhat  dismayed  glance 
vonnd. 

"  And,  my  good  lord,  methinks  the  nation  is  already  well 
pnmed,  and  needs  but  a  sj^ark  to  bring  out  such  an  explosion 
«■ — as  will  blow  this  arbitrary  court,  and  popery,  and  the 
Ihike  of  York,  and  what  not,  to  the  devil !  said  the  Lord 
Howard,  sippins  his  wine  to  fill  up  divers  little  pauses  of  hesi- 
tation. "  But  now,  and  when,  and  where,  shall  we  com- 
mence P"  continued  he.  "  'Slife,  I  am  weary  of  the  common 
side  of  the  hedge,  and  would  be  again  among  the  clover. 
Besides,  I  am  vexed  and  stung  by  those  damnable  gadflies,  a 
man's  creditors." 

"  Do  you  and  Dr.  Tongue,  Oates,  accost  the  king  on  his 
morning  walk,"  said  the  earl.  "  Or,  stay — Tongue  knows  one 
Xlirby,  a  foolish  chemist,  who  is  ofb  admitted  to  the  honour 
of  cleiiiiing  his  majesty's  crucibles,  and  preparing  some  of 
those  wonaerful  experiments  of  his,  at  which  the  court  ladies 
dap  their  little  hands  and  cry  'La!'  What  if  he  proposed 
the  matter  to  the  king?" 

**  What  if  all  of  us  unitedly  P  I  would  not  seem  behind  in 
my  duty  to  the  king's  majes^,  but  this  is  a  service  for  which 
he  will  thank  no  man,"  said  Dr.  Tongue,  warmly. 

"  Ay,  ay,  doctor,  'tis  known  you  have  half  an  eye  on  the 
xioh  deanery  of  Wells,  which  is  now  held  on  the  tenure  of  an 
apoplexy,"  said  the  earl,  with  his  tart  smile.  ''  But,  Oates, 
revealed  only  to  the  king,  your  discoveries  may  be  stifled  in 
the  throes  or  bringing  forth,  wherefore  we  must  also  have  it 
publicly  deposed  before  some  zealous  magistrate,  who  wiU  see 
It  have  &ir  play  for  life." 

•*  Ay,  indeed.  What  says  jour  lordship  to  the  godly  and 
worshipM  Master  Bethel  P  he  is  a  true  servant  of  the  cause," 
said  Gates. 

"  A  greedy  curmudgeon !  he  did  deny  me  a  paltry  himdred 
guineas  on  my  own  security,"  muttered  the  Lord  Howard, 

"  No,  no,  not  Bethel ;  he  is  too  eager  and  headstrong," 
said  Shaftesbury.  "  He  would  push  the  matten  before  its 
^arjs  are  fitted  and  coherent ;  it  needs  time  to  harden ;  and, 
oesides,  I  would  not  have  it  brought  out  too  far  before  the 
parliament  assembles,  and  we  have  had  time  to  Atvidc^\\& 
temper,    Ho;  take  jour  deposition  before  Sir  ISldixraii^xxrj 
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Godfrey,  in  Wertmnuttr.  Twill  Mem  the  more  impsriial, 
as  men  romonr  he  is  rather  mdined  to  the  papiahm  and 
court." 

"  Mj  loard,  I  will  obey  yon  in  all  tinngB ;  for  as  Gideon 
was  sent  by  Gtxi  to  rally  las  acatteied  peo^Les — "  began 
Oates,  idien  the  earl  sharply  intecmpted  hnn. 

"Oberme!  I^ot  so,  Mr.  Oatoa r  he  said.  "Idothxnk 
that  in  uiis  transaction  yon  follow  the  dictates  of  yoor  own 
oonscienee ;  but,  mark  1  no  advice  nor  instigation  oi  mine.  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  midwi&ry  of  this  disoorefy ; 
bnt  bring  it  forth,  and  perchance  I  ahall  prorve  a  good  gossip 
at  the  christening." 

"  I^ay,  good  truth,  bnt  your  losxdafaip,  as  head  of  tiie  true 
Magna  0£ffta  chnrdh  party,  camiot  but  simport  me  in  m 
discoYery  of  this  horrid  bloody,  and  eiecraDfe  ploatP'  mia 
Gates,  very  humbly. 

"I  shall  in  no  respect  be  wanting  in  my  dirty  to  jof 
country,"  replied  the  earl.  "  Bnt  yon  know  me,  Oatea.  I 
am  not  fond  of  woridng  in  the  daric  wheels  of  other  men's  eon- 
trivances.  We  must  not  appear  to  onderstand  each  other* 
or  it  will  ruin  all.  What  if  they  bring  evidence  to  prore  yon 
were  at  St.  Omer  at  these  times  wh^  yon  say  you  were  in 
England  P* 

"  Paupish  evidence,  my  loaid,  which  is  not  to  be  enffered," 
said  Gates,  grinning.  "jBesides,  I  have  this  boy  to  swear  1 
was  not  there  tiU — till  I  choose." 

"  I  teU  you  again,  you  have  mistaken  your  drudge ;  there 
is  some  gentleman's  blood  in  his  Tcins,"  said  Sh^Etesbury, 
thouffhtfuUy. 

"  And  how  pale  he  looks,  hanging  orer  that  book,"  said 
Howard,  ''as  if  he  had  been  debauching  it  last  night  vdth  me, 
at  that  drink-bushel  Monmouth's !  Is  he  huz^ry  P  Do  yon 
starve  him.  Gates,  as  Sethel  does  his  cookr  Gdd's  h&l 
that  puts  me  in  mind  'tis  hoonday,  Shaftesbury,  and  we  are 

people. 

"  Faith  were  we,"  said  the  earl,  rising,  "  wherefore  I  must 
make  scant  manners  with  you.  Doctor  Gates,  and  bid  you 
&reweU  until  such  time  and  place  as  I  shall  appoint,  so  soon 
as  I  shall  have  heard  you  are  afloat." 

Gates  rose  too,  and  bowing  profoundljr  shook  Tonne's 
hand,  which  was  extended  in  eager  friendship  towards  hun. 

"  But  I  have  forgotten  a  smau  matter,"  said  the  earl,  draw- 
ing' Oatea  aside,    "  How  axe  you  off  for  the  king's  portraits, 
old  boy?    Ha,  wouldst  dislike  tl^s  amxiSLiieaX,  c?  esxA" 
"Owing  to  your  lordship'a  li\iex«2ii\;Y»  ^  ^^^^^  ^'^'^^^'^'"^ 
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replied  Titos,  oandesoending,  however,  to  take  the  offered 
purse. 

"  Nay,  nay,  you  must  not  want/'  said  Shaftesbury,  ynik  a 
smfle.  "  If  the  state  knows  not  how  to  honour  yirtoe,  I  do ; 
wood  thereby  honour  myself.  "  Young  man/'  he  added,  tom- 
inff  to  Meryyn,  wh(Hn  Oates  had  beixoned  out  of  his  studio, 
"1  see  you  are  of  rising  metal :  do  but  what  this  worthy  gen- 
tlnnaa  tells  you,  and  you  will  liye  to  see  great  things." 

Mervyn  moked  the  reply  whioh  rose  to  his  Hps,  with  some 
dfficuHy,  and  after  the  usual  ceremonies  of  adieu,  the  worthy 
Oatos  marched  off  with  his  young  coadjutor. 

"  There  he  ^oes,  for  a  most  pestilent  liar,  thief,  and  dema-  • 
gogoe  I"  exdanned  Howard,  amost  as  the  door  swung  on  Mb 
Seek.    "  I  do  marvel  your  lordship  will  have  anything  to  do 
with  such  a  vicious,  perjured,  blasphemous,  foul-mouthed, 
monstrous—'* 

"  Egad,  brother,  you  woold  not  have  me  dean  a  pig-sty- 
with  a  silver  fork !'  interrupted  Ihe  earl.  *'  The  man  is  fit 
fer  his  work,  and  his  work  for  the  man,  and,  as  the  saints  say, 
did  not  the  end  sanctify  the  means,  I  could  be  loth  to  but 
it  is  dinner-hour,  and  we  must  not  keep  my  Lord  Bossell's 
stately  lady  waiting." 

And  the  politicians  moved  off  together,  leaving  Dr.  Tongue 
to  finish  the  bottles  alone. 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 
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APTEsthis  satisfactory  interview,  Oates  left  Thanet  House 
in  a  state  little  short  of  ecstacy,  and  Mervyn  shared  the  genial 
effects  of  his  good-humour.  He  leaned  patronizingly  on  his 
arm,  and  besan  talking  with  him  very  familiarly,  aslong  him 
how  he  likea  the  earl,  nis  mansion,  and  the  splendid  dress  of 
the  Lord  Howard.  "  You  see,  child,"  he  said,  with  swelling 
importance,  *'  I  have  not  deceived  you ;  I  am  a  man  of  some 
little  consequence  in  England,  and  may  turn  out  more  than 
you  yet  dream,  boy." 

"But  what  is  all  this  coil  about:  these  strange  meta- 
morphoses, these  unlicensed  assertions  in  which  you  deal,  Mr. 
Oates  P"  said  Mervyn,  hastily ;  for  little  as  he  mid  overheard 
of  the  late  scene,  and  small  as  his  knowledge  of  the  world 
most  certainly  was,  the  high  rank  of  the  per«oii»;g!&^,  «sA 

mncb  of  Oatea'a  conduct,  filled  hiTn  with.  Buspmon  «jA  \sl- 
quietude, 

I  2 
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I  cannot  and  will  not  explain  anght  at  present,  child," 
said  Inrother  Titos,  after  a  glance  of  rat-like  alarm  at  the 
youtlu  **  But  know  that  I — ^that  I — ^Taitos  Gates,  will  soom 
DC  as  mnch  dictator  of  this  good  nation,  as  eyer  was  Sylla  of 
the  Eoman  state.  In  my  hioids  shall  be  the  judgment  of  life 
and  death,  trinznph  or  defeat.  You  have  but  to  support  me, 
child,  and  your  fortune  is  made." 

Leaying  his  young  yictim  time  to  ruminate  on  these  strange 
anticipations.  Gates  plunged  into  a  chaos  of  entangled  alleys 
and  by-streets,  whence  he  emeised  in  the  Strand,  near 
8t.  Clement's.  He  proceeded  a  short  distance,  and  aniyed 
9  before  a  silyersmith's  shop,  which  displayed  a  scanty  set-out 
of  glittering  wares  in  the  window,  and  suddenly  entered. 
There  was  a  large,  fat,  and  eminently  foolish-looking  mad 
sitting  at  work  with  an  ill-lookinff,  pug-nosed  apprentice, 
chasing  some  ornaments  for  a  fruit-basKet.  Gates's  entrance 
caused  them  both  to  look  up,  and  the  master's  countenance 
underwent  a  curious  succession  of  changes,  from  a  yery  deep 
and  eyidently  disagreeable  surprise,  to  a  forced  expression  of 
delight. 

**Good  lard  I  Mr.  Gates!  who'd  a-thought  itP"  he  ex- 
claimed, and,  as  the  fashion  of  the  day  was,  locking  his  yisitor 
in  a  fraternal  embrace.  This  was  followed  by  an  earnest 
invitation  into  his  little  back-parlour,  which,  coupled  with  an 
assurance  that  he  was  just  gomg  to  ddne,  proved  irresistibie. 

"  Well,  and  where  nave  you  been  so  long,  forgetting  eJl 
your  old  friends,"  said  the  silversmith,  when  he  had  oc^ort- 
ably  established  his  visitors  in  immense  oak  chairs. 

"  Oh,  among  the  Jesuits,  raking  out  all  their  execrable 
practices — ^but  you  will  soon  hear  more.  Master  Prance," 
replied  Gates,  significantly. 

''  Well,  but  in  good  truth,  things  are  tending  very  much 
that  way,"  said  Prance,  with  an  attempt  at  the  s^le  jocular. 
**  He-he !  they  say,  now,  that  the  short  road  to  Kome  is  by 
Gxford  'Slios,  Master  Gates,  I  do  sometimes  think  of  turn- 
ing papisher  myself,  for  that's  the  cork  to  swim  with,  now- 
a-days.  And  what  a  fine  religion  that  is  for  gold  and 
silversmiths'  work  I  For  my  part,  I  don't  care  how  soon  it 
comes  in.  All  I  can  say  is,  times  can't  be  worse,  Protestant 
as  they  are.  Do  but  look  here,  what  beautiful  gold-work  I 
am  beating  into  this  choice  Genoa  velvet,  for  the  queen's 
chapel." 

**The  mantle  of  the  Scarlet  Woman  of  Babylon!"  ex- 
claimed Pates.    **  Gh,  brother  Prance,  I  am  grieved  to  hear 
jou  talk  80  far  adrift.    What  is  all  this  pomp  but  leaven  of 
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earili,  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  yaponrs  from  the  nostrils  of  Satan? 
Sot  what  are  the  news  at  home,  for  I  am  but  just  landed  P—« 
How  is  your  worthy  lady  P    I  trust  her  soul  prospers." 

**  Ay,  and  her  body;,  too ;  she  grows  fatter  and  fatter  every 
day,"  said  Prance,  with  a  melanSioly  smile.  "  Ay,  and  rules 
the  roast  still,  Mr.  Oates,  I  warrant  me.  Her  soul,  quotha ! 
She  saved  that  long  ago,  or  there's  no  salvation  to  be  nad  for 
We  or  mone^." 

'*  She  was,  indeed,  a  zealous  seeker  of  the  manna,  and,  with 
a  blessing  itom  above,  I  have  often  assisted  her  to  find  it," 
replied  Gates,  piously.  '*  Well,  well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  she 
is  &t :  it  looks  like  good  keeping.  Master  France." 

"  Adzooks !  it's  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  keep  her  and  her 
letinue  of  canting  soul-savers !"  exclaimed  Prance,  hastily. 

"  Ay,  indeed ;  and  who  is  her  principal  spirtual  adviser  at 
present  P"  said  Oates,  his  complexion  darkening. 

''  Marry,  now,  be  not  jealous,  in  a  ghostly  sense,"  said 
Prance,  laughing.  "  For  since  you  left  us.  Master  Oates,  she 
hath  run  from  light  to  light,  from  teacher  to  teacher,  without 
any  constancy,  and  commains  that  the  pillar  of  fire  is  vanished 
from  Hie  wilderness,  ana  that  she  stumoles  in  her  ways." 

"Poor  soul!"  said  Oates,  with  a  grim  smile.  "Well, 
Master  Pranoe,  let  us  have  your  merriest  news  first." 

"Nay,  the  prettiest  I  wot  of,  is  concerning  a  crafty  ad- 
venture of  Claude  Duval's,"  said  tiie  silversmith,  laughing.  "  I 
do  marvel  at  that  fellow,  and  how  he  hath  so  long  eluded  law 
and  justice." 

"  DO  do  not  I,  seeing  he  is  so  unchary  of  his  cash,  that  he 
hath  always  a  friend  in  need,"  replied  Oates.  "  Mind  you 
not  of  the  time  at  Salisbury,  when  he  and  the  catchpoles  got 
drunk  together,  and  he  escaped  in  one  of  their  apparek  P 
Marry,  he  served  me  a  scurvy  trick  many  years  agone,  when 
he  was  but  commencing  his  vulanies ;  but  I  have  long  since 
Ghiistiazdy  forgiven  mm,  for  certain  considerations.  We 
should  not  quarrel  now  if  we  met — unless  I  had  a  troop  of 
dragoons  at  my  elbow." 

"Is  Claude  Duval  a  famous  robber  P"  said  Mervyn,  some- 
what eagerly. 

"  Yea,  and  what  is  that  to  you,  boy  P"  replied  Oates,  witli 
a  suspicious  glance  at  him.  "  Doth  it  seem  to  you  as  if  every 
thief  were  a  relation  of  yours  P" 

Mervyn  looked  confused,  and  was  silent. 

"  Nay,  broilier,"  interposed  Prance,  "  but  what  trick  did  he 
play  you  P — ^his  tricks  are  all  so  merry." 

"  Tut  J  I  have  forgotten  and  forgiven  it  \— Se  To\>\>e^  tdl's 
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in  the  forest  of  Clairvauz—- lie  did'nt  get  maeh.  by  it,  thoadi,'' 
said  Oates,  with  a  chuckling  laugh.  "  But  whii  new  trioL  is 
this  he  hath  pla^red  P" 

"  Oh,  la,  80  mightj  fhnny,  'twere  enough  to  make  a  skeLetoii 
grin,"  said  the  silveramith.  "Yon  know  old  avaridonB  Bethel, 
ttuA  was  the  famous  sheriff— And  behold  you,  last  week  oomes 
a  letter  from  one  of  his  correspondents  in  Darby,  offering  him 
a  wonderful  bargain  in  sheepskins,  but,  forsoom,  he  miut  p 
well  provided  with  cash — ^hiuxL  cash.  Off  he  goes,  and  fir 
saving,  without  any  attendant,  on  an  old  horse,  with  a  hearf 
bag  of  sold ;  and  oetween  Darby  and  Ashby,  on  tiie  moor 
there,  what  meets  him  but  Mr.  Duval,  who  makes  him  wat' 
render  all  he  has — and  when  he  goes  to  Darby,  light  of  his 
bags,  he  finds  me  out  thafc  his  correspondent  Imows  no  more 
about  sheepskins  than  the  mutton,  and  it  was  all  a  trick  of 
Duval's— ha,  ha !" 

"  But  they  say  he  is  nughty  courteous  and  civil  to  his 
prisoners,"  said  Oates,  joining  tne  laugh,  despite  his  assumed 
gravity ;  ''in  especial  to  the  hdiea,  whorein  he  is  a!Frenohman 
to  the  Wkbone." 

"Agad,  that  he  is,"  said  Prance,  wiping  his  eyeSf 
which  ran  over  with  mirth.  "Have  you  lieard  what 
passed  between  him  and  beautiful  Mistress  Aurora  Sydney? 
My  lord  Leicester,  some  few  months  ago,  was  coming  to 
town  in  his  coach-and-six,  with  his  footmen  and  flambeaa* 
men,  and  what  not,  and  his  lady  grand-daughter.  Mistress 
Aurora,  with  him.  She  was  coming  to  the  court  to  be  pre- 
sented, on  occasion  of  being  namea  maid  of  honour  to  the 
queen,  at  the  personal  request  of  the  Lord  Shaftesbury,  just 
before  he  was  knocked  out  of  office — ^he-he-he ; — ^but  that* s 
neither  here  nor  there.  Well,  well,  as  I  was  saymg — Claude 
Duval  and  a  lot  of  his  fine  fellows  meets  'em  on  Hounslow,  as 
sure  as  a  ghost,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  stand  and 
deliver.  And  when  Claude  looks  in  the  coach,  seeing  suoii  a 
charming  young  lady  in  it  (for  they  say  she  beiUs  even 
Mistress  Stuart,  and  my  Lady  Castlemaine  is  a  fool  to  her), 
what  does  he  do  but  insist  on  dancing  a  minuet  with  her! 
And  in  spite  of  all  her  ifs  and  ans,  out  she  must  upon  the 
heath,  and  it  being  a  fine  moonlight  night,  foot  it  away  fbr  a 
highwayman's  pleasure.  But  I  have  heard  Jack,  the  ooachf 
man,  b&j  he  danced  as  solemnly  as  any  courtier,  with  his  hat 
under  ms  arm ;  and  she  bein^  a  witty  pleasaixt  lady,  was  so 
taken  with  the  mirth  of  tiie  tmng,  ihaJb  sne  danced  as  if  with 
his  Majesty.  And  after  the  minuet,  he  hands  her  safely  beek 
to  my  lord,  who  was  nig^  bursting  with  rage,  and  saymg  he 
coalanot  think  of  robbing  so  perfect  alsA-^  S\\ftT«AQ»TSfliMKoi3^ 
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pes  her  back  a  casket  whioli  contamedher  jewels ;  and  awaj 

ley  go  without  further  molestation." 

"  A  maryellous  preUy  tale,  an'  it  be  true/'  said  Oates,  with 
an  uneasy  glance  at  Mervyn.  **  But  know  you,  brother,  2M>r 
€teaso,  as  the  Spaniard  hath  it,  where  Colonel  Sydney  now  is  P" 

"  In  England,  but  rather  under  cover,"  said  franoe.  "  He 
iiath.  not  yet  obtained  formal  permission  to  appear,  but  he 
oame  back  to  attend  the  old  earPs  death-bed,  and  is  now  in  a 
sent  of  hide  and  seek  at  Lord  Howard's  house,  who  is  his 
■pedal  ficiend." 

"  Ay,  indeed !  and  prithee,  are  there  any  news  concerning 
that  persecuted  Protestant,  Colonel  Blood  P  Is  he  still  at 
hide  and  seek  with  the  law,  about  that  afiair  of  the  Duke  of 
OrmendeP" 

"  Yee,  and  dare  not  be  seen  for  his  life,"  said  the  silver- 
amith,  ahmcnpng  his  shoulders.  "  Why,  Mr.  Gates,  that  was 
a  terrible  amiir!  My  Lord  Ossory  swears  to  make  mince- 
meat of  him  wherever  they  meet ;  and  though  Bbod  cares  as 
little  for  threats  as  any  man,  there  is  a  warrant  out,  and  a 
reward  of  a  thousand  guineas  for  his  apprehension.  I  warrant 
me,  he  is  in  some  of  his  old  lurkine-places  in  Whitefriars ;  but 
here  comes  dinner,  by  my  nose— -boiled  beef,  boiled  beef,  Mr. 
Oatea !  and  here  comes  Goody  Prance  in  all  her  bravery." 

Mn.  Prance  entered  as  he  spoke.  She  was  a  tall,  fat,  jolly 
woman,  very  &ir  and  weU-conditioned, '  witl^  a  Httle  pouting 
senaTMj]  mouth,  good  odour,  and  excellent  eyes.  Sue  was 
dxeiaed  irresistiSy,  in  her  Sunday  kirtle  and  a  handsome 
sacque,  with  a  huge  chain  of  blue  stones  crimping  into  her  fat 
neck,  and  with  her  hair  very  finely  curled,  powdered,  and 
MflGoied. 

The  greeting  between  Gates  and  this  £Eur  lady  was  edifying, 
from  iti  affectionate  eagerness,  and  the  large  blush  whi(3i 
qreragread  hear  yast  bosom  and  cheeks,  as  Gates  squeezed  her 
hand  in  silence  for  several  moments,  while  she  poured  forth 
her  aodmowledgments  for  the  honour  of  his  visit. 

They  now  sat  down  to  a  hearty  substantial  repast,  in  the 
oldea  rtyle,  beef  with  soet  dumplings,  and  such  smaU  matters 
as  Mrs.  Prance  had  hastily  cooKcd  up  for  the  distinguished 
gnert;  and  strong  ale  and  brandy,  wnioh  had  the  additional 
zest,  as  Prance  Tniiroered,  of  bein^  contraband.  Gates  ate 
away  at  everything  before  him  wiw  shark-like  voracity,  and 
ieasoned  the  feast  with  deep  draughts  of  the  brown  home- 
biewed«  aH  the  time  diaooursing,  very  lengthily  and  eloquent^, 
about  the  state  of  religion,  and  the  persecution  which  the 
«^tiroh  laboured  under,  and  Mervyn  thought  aitTXXOTsvsfDi^^^^E^s^ 
^  doc^r'ti  dwoouae  bad  somehow  or  other  s^mot^  q«3&^ 
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ixiefliung,  which  Mrs.  Prance  understood.    This  was 
cnlarly  remarkable  at  those  times  when  Mr.  Prance 
called  out  to  attend  some  customer,  though  the  dialog 
continued  in  that  allegorical  and  mystic  style  affected  I 
saints  of  the  period. 

"Ah,  sister  Prance !"  groaned  Oates,  on  one  of  these 
sions,  "  I  do  grieve  to  see  how  the  withered  leaves  still 
on  a  fruitful  Tine,  and  that  the  unhappy  paupistical  blii 
is  still  on  that  stray  sheep,  your  husband,  wr  all  he  h 
carefully  xmder  the  veil  of  the  ark,  like  a  rotton  sore  <n 
with  a  golden  plaster." 

"  Yes,  verily,  'tis  not  in  man  or  woman's  wit  to  save  f 
of  wood  from  the  burning  temple,  though  it  be  of  the 
of  Lebanon,  worthy  Master  Oates,"  replied  the  lady, 
sure  IVe  tried,  soul  and  body,  and  now  he  is  unh 
hardened  in  his  idolatries  by  the  queen's  giving  hi 
Bomish  idols  to  make,  and  his  belief  that  the  JBrazen  ( 
once  more  to  be  set  up  among  us." 

"  He  will  live  to  repent  it,  poor  man !"  sighed  Oates. 

"  But  you  don't  take  a  drop  of  anything,  doctor,"  8ai< 
Prance,  oiling  his  glass  with  orandy.  ''  I  am  sorry  ] 
widow  of  Sarepta,  dear  master,  that  I  have  nothing  w< 
of  a  prophet  in  Israel ;  but  su6h  as  I  have,  is  entirely  a 
service.  But  godly  Master  Oates,  I  do  pi^y  and  hope 
bended  knees,  you  will  never  breathe  a  word  of  m; 
husband's  prevarication,  which  I  trusted  to  you  in  strii 
fidence,  that,  knowing  where  the  shoe  pinched  him,  you 
apply  spiritual  salve  and  lint  to  his  wounds." 

"  Heaven  forbid !  Madame  Prance,  Heaven  forbid ! 
Oates.  "  We  will  but  weep  and  pray  over  him,  and 
not  our  cognizance  of  his  frailty.  But  I  am  minded 
cannot  indulge  me  loneer  in  your  company,  for  this  se 
said  the  reverend  genueman,  after  listening  to  a  cucko( 
over  the  fire—"  it  is  nigh  tiiree  o'clock,  and  I  have  c 
my  time  which  even  you  do  not  understand,  sister  in  Ic 

*'  Pooh,  pooh,  m^n,  you'll  stay  and  taste  a  dish  of  i 
sack  I  have  warmm^,"  said  honest  Prance,  who  retui 
this  moment.    "  Why,  there  are  some  of  the  rarest 
roasted  you  ever  caught  sight  of,  all  from  the  king's  { 
at  Hampton." 

But  Oates,  for  some  reason  which  he  did  not  find  it 
saiy  to  explain,  declined  even  this  g^enial  invitatioi 
declaring  his  business  admitted  of  no  demy,  took  his  depi 
The  usual  greetings  were  exchanged,  and  once  more  m 
found  himself  following  his  worthy  master  through  t 
naaadar  streete,  in  great  tnbxilbitaoxi  «a  \a  \^  cnnv  ^ 
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)8pects.  He  was  now  conyinoed  tliat  he  liad  committed 
but  iTre])arable  act  of  folly,  in  trosting  himself  to  the 
ion  of  this  false  brother.  Still  he  felt  that  anything 
*ter  than  the  igjommy  from  which  he  thougk  hk 
lad  saved  hijn.  His  situation  was,  nevertheless,  even 
so  young  and  thoughtless,  sufficiently  embarrassing, 
leld  himself  without  £riends  or  relations,  in  a  strange 
f,  in  the  power  of  a  man  who,  to  his  extreme  surorise, 
id  to  be  an  apostate  from  the  religion  he  professecC  and 
3emed  engaged  in  dark  and  dangerous  manoeuvres, 
Qg  the  greatest  personages  and  evento.  But  his  money- 
idition  forced  1^  s^  to  temporize ;  against  whicK 
liter  of  morality,  his  education  among  the  Jesuistical 
3  presented  no  obstacle.  He  however  determined  to 
16  first  opportunity  which  presented  itself,  to  escape 
16  trammels  of  his  hypocrital  mast». 


CHAPTEE    XVIII. 

A  BOYAL  BEVEL. 

Baving  Prance's  house,  Oates  directed  his  course  to  the 
vhere  ne  hired  a  sculler,  ordering  the  boatmen  to  con- 
sm  to  Whitefnars,  and  land  at  Water-lane.  Mervvn. 
course  ignorant  of  the  evil  fame  of  the  locality,  ana  if 
not  been  so,  Oates  was  not  in  a  humour  to  consult  his 
\B  on  the  subject.  Still  he  thought  he  had  never  seen 
ice  that  seemed  a  fitter  receptade  for  the  off-scum  of 
ting  multitudes,  the  sink  of  a  great  city's  crimes  and 
edness. 

entrance  of  Water-lane  was  distinguished  by  a  rude 
aross,  marking  the  bounds  of  the  sanctuary,  and  near 
ly  and  night,  stood  sentinel  one  of  the  Fnars,  as  the 
»8  were  csuled,  with  a  horn  at  his  girdle,  to  give  the 
for  mustering  forces  when  any  shenff 's  officers  made 
ppearance  without  a  military  lorce  (which  they  seldom 
id  then  to  ^ve  the  alarm  to  their  intended  prey.  Once 
is  sacred  Ime  of  demarcation,  a  maze  of  dark  narrow 
blind  alleys,  and  courts,  very  conveniently  ending  on 
fcer,  presented  themselves  to  the  bewildered  stranger, 
population  of  this  wild  district  was  of  a  character 
ety  suitable  to  the  haggard  desperation  of  their  local 
ion.  White&iars,  or  Alsatia,  as  it  was  called  in  the 
>f  the  day,  had  reached  its  highest  excess  oi  um'asiifi^ 
Uharha  II,  aa  a  sanctuary  for  aU  xuamiex  oi  cfa&fii^i 
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and  lawless  villames.  Eagitives  debtors,  mnrderon,  and  rob* 
bers — bad  men  and  women  of  ererj  shade  of  vice  and  misesy 
^-were  there  oongresated,  in  open  and  almost  secure  defianoe 
of  the  law.  DebaxuSieiy  of  erery  kind  rioted  in  imdistiirbed 
impmuty.  Brandy-shops,  gaming-honses,  and  otbers  of  a 
stiU  more  rerolting  ctharaeter,  whence,  night  and  day,  issued 
the  roar  of  mffiaiuy  contention,  ending  not  nnfreqtiently  in 
murder ;  a  few  slu^,  kept  by  Jews,  devoted  ostennbly  to 
ihe  sale  of  old  rags  and  kitohen'Stofif;  and  some  filthy  lanes 
in  wludi  a  damorons  fi8L>m«rket  was  canied  on,  seemed  tiie 
only  means  of  snbsistenee  possessed  by  a  part  of  the  iz^bahi- 
tants ;  but  the  great  majority  liTed  no  man  knew  how. 
Gniieyes  and  bmfars,  who  spent  Hie  day  esercising  their  gifis 
in  other  parts  or  the  metropolis,  came  nsire  to  roo«t  at  i^lskg 
and  scatter  in  debauchery  what  tiiey  had  earned  at  the  risk 
of  their  necks.  Occasionally,  how«Ter,  might  be  seen  tiie 
gaunt  withered  frame  and  threadbare  garb  of  some  unhappy 
debtor,  forced  to  take  refoge  in  this  horrible  place  from  me 
fangs  of  his  creditors.  ^Nevertheless,  this  district,  lawless  as 
it  appeared,  was  goremed  by  certain  regulations,  which  for 
the  common  good  were  rigicQy  enforced  ;  among  which  was 
most  remarkable  the  law  by  which  all  were  bound  to  resist 
any  invasion  by  justice,  vi  it  armis. 

Gates  stopped  before  a  public-house  on  tiie  borders  of  tiie 
temple,  which  had  for  sign  a  battered  coat  of  arms  over  the 
gate,  under  which  was  hewn  in  stone—"  The  Heaven."  But 
as  it  happened  that  this  house,  which  was  part  of  the  mined 
palace  of  the  bishops  of  Salisbury,  had  escaped  with  Itttie 
damage  from  the  great  fire,  the  mous  owner  nad  added  the 
title  of  "  The  Braad  from  the  Bumins."  Oates  paused  a 
moment  to  adjust  his  coif,  and  the  youl£.  happening  to  raise 
his  eyes,  read  with  surprise  the  motto  round  the  shield— 
^'Esperance  and  advance,  Mervyn  V 

He  pointed  this  name  out  to  Oates,  who  said  in  a  nruff 
tone,  '*  Ay,  ay,  there  are  more  Toms  in  York  than  one.  Your 
rogue  of  a  fidJber  gave  you  the  name  of  a  family  he  serrad, 
but  henceforth  I  oestow  upon  you  one  more  appropriate, 
and  presume  not  to  prick  thine  ears  to  any  sound  but 
Ichabod.** 

He  then  stalked  msjesticalhr  into  the  house,  and  was  met 
by  an  hostess,  whose  milled  face,  disordered  garb,  and  rakish 
eye,  bore  tokens  of  recent  inebnation.  Nevertiieless,  she 
rejoiced  in  a  name  which  promised  better  thinfis,  and  was  in 
truth  our  old  friend.  Temperance  Bradley.  Of  her  Oates 
inguired  whether  Mr.  Butcherlaw  was  there. 

*'ADd  what  do  yon  want  witla.  "Vmn,  m^  TOjaa^wtV*  i»^&ed 
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the  hostess  eyeing  hiTn  suspiciously.  "  If  you  mean  to  do 
any  good  with  the  colonel  you  should  have  hrought  a  file  of 
musketeers." 

"  I  am  his  friend,  good  woman,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Why, 
HistreBS  Bradley,  do  yon  forget  an  old  finoid  in  a  new  dress, 
or  are  you  too  proud  to  own  him  P" 

"  Good  lackadaisy  I  Captain  Oates  in  a  parson's  rind  !" 
ezdaimed  she,  cordially  returning  his  salute.  *'  What,  on 
yopr  trieks  again  P  Well,  if  yon  must  see  him,  he's  upstairs 
drinlriTig  and  boosing  with  some  ruffling  gallaats  of  the 
oocort,  coma  on  purpose  to  see  him  now  he's  in  trouble." 

"  Tell  him,  ffood  madam,  I  must  see  him  directly,  alone, 
in  your  little  Sack  tap,"  said  Oates,  stepping  on  through 
some  barrels  into  a  httle  dark  room,  wim  me  air  of  one 
ftmiliar  with  the  place ;  "  and  let  them  bring  me  a  pint  of 
your  beat  red  cananr,  with  a  toast." 

Mrs.  Bradley  nocEded,  and  Oates  closed  the  door  on  himself 
and  his  companion.  .Disgusted  and  weary  with  the  day's 
occupation,  Miervyn  refused  any  share  of  the  liquor,  although 
Oates  pressed  him  with  a  quaint  smile,  and  seated  himself 
moodily  in  Hke  window-sill.  He  sat  looking  into  a  ruffianly 
conrt  odow,  xmtil  Butoherlaw,  or  as  the  r^er  has  perhaps 
dirined.  Colonel  Blood,  made  his  appearance. 

Years  had  made  litde  perceptible  alteration  in  the  athletic 
frame  of  this  worthy,  but  a  good  deal  in  his  dress,  for  he  was 
oiad  in  a  yearf  worn  and  faded  garb,  though  once  of  rich 
materials.  Bos  ftee  was  deeply  flushed  with  wine,  and  he 
had  altogether  the  look  of  one  disturbed  in  some  drunken 
ddiMuch.  Mervyn  remarked  that  while  he  wrung  Oates's 
hand  witli  affected  cordiality,  he  glanced  around,  ana  liiat  as 
their  eyes  met,  hia  complexion  grew  livid  as  lead.  On  his 
own  part  he  fidt  an  inconceivable  dread  at  the  mere  sight  of 
the  man,  which  induced  him  to  turn  aside,  and  divert  his 
unpleasant  feelings  by  watching  a  fight  between  two  ragged 
boys  in  the  oomnbelow. 

Meanwhile  the  two  friends  discoursed  in  a  low  key,  and  in 
a  cant  which  Mervyn  did  not  understand ;  but  at  last  Oates 
tozned  to  him,  and  said,  "  This  is  the  young  gentleman, 
Mr.  Butcheriaw ;  this  is  Mr.  Butcherlaw,  ichabod,  who  is  a 
near  relation  of  yours,  and  will  tell  you  all  about  your 
parentage,  when  times  serves.  At  present  he  is  good 
enough  to  take  you  under  his  protection  till  we  can  do  better 
foryon." 

The  colour  again  forsook  the  colonel's  countenance  as 
Mervyn  looked  at  hun  with  extreme  eagemeaa  *,  Vrob  V^  tqs^ 
tered  Bometiiing  about  his  satisfaction  at  the  oi^ce,  ^xA'wv:^^^ 
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the  dark  dew  from  his  brow  with  an  ague-like  shudder  over 
his  whole  frame. 

"  Tell  me  then  who  is  my  father — is  he  alive  P"  said  Mer- 
vyn,  hastily. 

"  I  have  told  you,  sirrah,  that  this  question  is  forbidden 
you  at  present/'  said  Oates,  severely.  *'  In  a  short  time  the 
objection  to  telling  you  will  be  removed ;  till  then  you  remain 
as  I  have  said." 

Mervyn  felt  strongly  inclined  to  inquire  by  what  right  he 
was  thus  turned  over  to  a  stranger,  but  the  bait  thus  aitfolly 
thrown  out,  and  his  own  forlorn  condition,  deprived  him  of 
power.  Oates  then  bestowed  his  blessing  upon  the  boy,  and 
observed  to  the  colonel  that  he  should  take  a  sculler,  and 
attend  a  godly  meeting  which  he  heard  was  to  take  place  in 
Holbom  fields." 

"  Tut,  man,  never  lie  to  the  devil,"  said  Blood,  coarsely. 
"  Thoult  deceive  neither  him  nor  me.  Sav  at  once  thou  art 
away  to  see  thy  old  acquaintance,  Mother  Creswold." 

"  Mr.  Butcherlaw,  you  are  in  liquor,"  said  Oates,  with 
dignity.  "  But  you  will  be  sober  enough  when  we  meet 
again.     ' 

And  with  a  peculiar  glance  at  Mervyn,  the  meaning  of 
which  he  could  not  in  me  least  fathom,  he  left  the  apart- 
ment. 

"  If  ever  the  fiend  took  human  form — "  muttered  Blood,  but 
checking  himself,  he  turned  to  Mervyn,  and  asked  whether 
he  had  dined.  Mervvn  replied  in  the  afSrmative;  but  he 
remarked  that  the  colonel  watched  him  as  he  spoke  with 
intense  interest,  and  seemed  rather  listening  to  the  sound  of 
his  voice  than  to  what  he  said.  He  then  took  a  turn  or  two 
in  the  room,  and  stopped  abruptly.  "  Be  of  good  cheer, 
youth,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone.  ''  I  like  your  appearance,  and 
will  prove  a  better  friend  than  most  relations.  Follow  me ; 
I  mean  to  introduce  you  to  some  of  the  best  society  in 
England."  And  with  a  swagger  of  no  common  significance, 
he  strode  up  a  dark  narrow  staircase,  Mervyn  following,  though 
with  consiaerable  repugnance. 

As  they  mounted,  Mervyn  distinguished  sounds  of  loud 
merriment  from  above,  a  chorus  of  voices  roaring  out  some 
bacchanal  staves,  to  an  accompaniment  of  clashmg  goblets 
and  thumps  on  the  table.  Blood  went  first,  and  tlu*ew  open 
the  door  of  a  lar^e  apartment,  battered  and  decayed,  but 
evidently  the  rehcs  of  one  of  considerable  magnificence. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  remnant  of  the  episcopal  palace  of  whose 
ruins  ike  inn  consisted.    There  was  a  table  in  the  middle 
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nih  wine,  fruit,  dice,  and  a  steaming  bowl  of  punch, 

dch  sat  a  number  of  gallants. 

lost  of  the  Heaven,  hurge-nosed  Simon  Bradley,  pre- 

r  the  nectar,  and  was  at  the  moment  rolling  in  his 

a  fit  of  laughter,  caused  by  an  observation  of  one  of 

»,  a  tall,  dsurk,  muscular  man,  dressed  in  a  flaunting 

N'ezt  to  him  sat  two  gallants,  who  looked  like  wom- 

3  of  the  town,  but  both  handsome,  weU-made  men^ 

igh-bred  manners  strangely  contrasted  with  their 

K>w  appearance.    There  was  a  fourth,  whose  glitter- 

iments  instantly  attracted  Mervyn's  attention.    He 

idsome  gallant-looking  cavalier,  verging  perhaps  on 

th  long  curled  hair,  mustache  and  beard  of  the 

ut.    His  dress  was  somewhat  military,  though  not 

tie  uniform  of  any  service.    He  wore  blue  uashed 

dies,  high  boots,  and  a  scarlet  coat  richly  laced,  a 

the  finest  work,  jewels  on  his  fingers,  ana  a  cocked 

long  basket-hHted  sword  hung  by  his  side  from  a 

3,  and  a  pair  of  pistols  lay  at  hand  on  his  cloak. 

t!    an  addition  to  our  company?"  exclaimed  the 

n  in  livery. 

faith,  ana  a  proper  addition  too,  old  Sowley,"  re- 

lood.    *'  My  nephew,  gentlemen,  just  arrived  from 

arts.*' 

.t,  hath  he  been  cooling  his  heels  in  Hie  Low  Coxmtries, 

Brom  the  French P"  said  one  of  the  gallants.    "Or 

been  to  the  Italian,  studying  the  art  of  cutting 

1  the  refined  manner  P" 

he  hath  been  but  lately  in  France,  Saint  Wilmot," 

le  colonel. 

I  understand — ^at  Paris,  learning  to  poison  under 

srsP"  replied  Wilmot. 

le  mass,  no !  he  looks  an  honest  youth — ^I  say  it, 

le  be  thy  nephew,  Butcherlaw,"  said  the  personage 

owley.  "What  say'st  thou,  boy — ^art  honest  as 
p., 

links  it  will  not  increase  my  welcome  to  this  good 
,  if  I  say  yes,"  replied,  Mervyn.  "  Yet  he  who  says 
sJse  knave,  and  lies." 

',  then,  thou  art  a  very  great  curiosity,"  said  Wilmot. 
!  prithee,  let  me  see  thy  face ;  thou  art  as  rare  as  a 
»  mandrake." 

had  as  well  look  at  a  basilisk,  for  an  honest  eye  must 
une  you  to  stone,"  said  Mervyn,  vehemently,  for  he 
ited  by  the  mode  of  this  receptioii. 
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"Well  KDSwered,  by  these  nails  I"  shouted  Bowl 
"  Come  hither,  boy ;  I  luce  thee.  Thou  hast  a  ready  wit  i 
a  daring— and  as  times  go,  these  are  good  qualities.  Sit  t 
here  beside  me.  Methmks  there  is  some  niTOur  in  thy  oo 
tenanoe  which  I  should  remember,  eonld  I  see  through 
hogshead  of  punch  in  my  idnill.  But  the  ima^e  I  uio 
recall  wavers  m  its  glimmer.  Wilmot,  whom  do&.  he  flav 
ofP" 

**  My  father  must  have  travelled  in  "Rngiand,  since  I 
likened  to  so  many,"  said  Mervyn. 

"  Faith,  Hacknm,  it  strikes  me  too,"  said  Slood,  addresa 
the  cavalier  in  scarlet,  who  was  gaaing  with  remarkable  i 
neatness  at  Mervyn.  **  Deem  you  not  he  smacks  someth 
of  your  once  master,  the  lord  who  murdered  himself  in 
Tower  P" 

"  Say,  rather,  who  was  murdered,"  replied  the  cavalier 
a  low  tone.  **  8amUe  Vierge  !  but  'tis  even  so.  Prithee,  l 
look  not  on  me ;  thine  innocent  eyes  do  seem  to  reproach 
viUanous  MendsMp  with  this  man." 

"Thy  villanous  mendship !"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  fierce 
"  Why,  sirroh,  did  I  not  get  you  out  of  the  gaUevs  sc 
short  ten  years  -agone,  fumiSi  you  with  the  file  and  the  en 
bar,  have  a  boat  waiting  for  you,  and  finally  hide  yoa 
Alsatia  tiU  the  hue  and  cry  was  overP" 

"And  Ihen  you  took  advantage  of  my  despair,  and  nu 
me  what  I  am,"  said  the  cavaher,  obviously  mudii  exxsA 
"  But  for  the  life  you  gave  me,  did  I  not  break  the  oath  "vdi 
bound  me  to  avenge  my  master's  blood  inyours  P — And  h 
I  not  repaid  the  service  many  times  P  iout,  villain,  I  h 
shaken  thy  trammels  off  again !  My  master's  ghost  is  hi 
and  I  will  have  thy  life,  or  mou  mine— h^  have  at  thee !" 

"  Fool ! — ^he  is  mad  with  brandy  and  lemons,"  said  Bio 
contemptuously.  "Look  you,  gentlemen,  how  the  cha 
resembLEuice  of  an  Irish  nose  and  eyes  to  some  English  (k 
long  since  rotted  into  dust " 

"  What !  were  you  bom  in  Ireland,  boy  P"  said  the  caval 
eagerly. 

"  Faith,  I  know  more  of  his  parentage  than  he  knows  h 
self,"  said  the  colonel.  "Ana  I  promise  you,  'tis  a  ch 
from,  a  real  Irish  egg." 

"  Tell  me,  boy,  who  was  thy  father  P"  continued  Hackui 

"I  had  no  father,  sir,  that  ever  I  knew,"  said  Merv 
innocently. 

"  Nay,  there  is  a  proverb  concerning  that,"  said  Wibnol 

"And  horn,  in  -LpeiandP"  muttered  Hackum. 
"Come,  come,  friend, let  not  t\i.ewmeTCisi^^  «.io^Q.l^< 
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3d,  coaiiDgly.    "  Thoa  knowest  it  is  not  safe  to  jest 

whxxo  sups  with  the  dovil,  should  haye  a  long  spoon/' 
mot,  laoghinfflj. 

ace  not  me,  Slood.  I  despise  thee  and  thj  threats," 
.  the  oaTalier.  **  'Slife,  thou  hast  told  me  hes  unntim- 
low  thou  didst  mistake  mj  purpose  that  night — 
I  was  aoLd  to  the  yillanous  countess,  forsooth,  and 
with  compassion,  laboured  his  rescue !  But  I  did 
t  faith  in  tnee,  and  will  choke  my  thoughts  no  longer  I 
3e,  Blood,  despite  all  the  enterprises  wnerem  we  have 
rthers,  thou  art  a  bkck  and  felonious  murtherer !" 
lie,  scoundrel !  I  did  neyer  slaj  any  man  but  in  fair 
oared  the  colonel,  yielding  to  his  hitherto  suppressed 

the  lie!  take  it  back  again  with  this,  thou  cruel 
'  returned  Haokum,  and  seizing  a  decanter,  he  dashed 
od's  head,  but  it  missed,  and  fell  from  the  opposite 
ragments  on  the  flocKr. 

a  savage  cry,  resembling  that  of  some  wild  beast, 
irang  forward,  his  sword  flashing  out,  and  meeting 
BEackum  with  a  fury  which  sent  sparks  around.  The 
mipany  rose  in  coiu^ion. 

Iiester,  Buckingham,  part  them  I"  exclaimed  Bowley, 
he  ooLoners  arm.    ''  Blood,  I  command  you,  sheathe 
4mUy— what  drunken  brawl  is  this  P    Marry,  is  the 
ifti  some  partisan  of  the  Ormondes  P" 
1  none  of  the  &ction — I  scorn  it,"  said  the  cavalier, 

"  Unhand  me,  sirs !  'tis  an  old  quarrel  suppressed 
mn ;  but  there  is  truth  in  wine,  and  I  tell  you,  he  is 
nyns  atrocious  villain,  not  fit  to  live." 
every  man  knows  that :  have  you  nothing  new  to 
ainst  himP"  interposed  Bowley,  in  a  peace-making 
Heard  you  ever  of  man  who  became  a  White  Friar 
irtues?'*^ 

the  man  is  a  devil !"  shouted  Hackum,  boiling  up 
%er  aglance  at  the  pale  and  affid^hted  countenance  of 

"  He  is  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  devil !  confess,  thou  vil- 
kt  thou  not  with  that  felonious  hand  murder  the 
nrd  Aumerle,  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  P" 
raised  his  sword  irresolutely,  but  Bowley  held  him 
is  lips  were  covered  with  foam,  and  he  looked  black 
ce,  as  if  about  to  fall  into  a  fit. 
it,  man  alive,  art  dreaming?"  exclaimed  "WUmot. 
ar  friend,  believe  me  the  punch.  l[ia\^  ^oo^'ft^  •jcsvxt 
t     Why,  everybody  in  England  Isnowa  VSoJb  ijot^ 
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Aumerle  committed  suicide  in  tlie  Tower,  the  x 
great  fire !" 

**  Beware,  sirrali,  beware !"  said  Slood,  his  teetl 
with  rage,  "  or  by  this  light  of  heaven,  I  will  rev< 
are!" 

"  What  care  I P  have  you  a  file  of  the  king's  gu 
heels?"  returned  Hackum.  "Grentlemen,  I  car( 
me !    I  am  Claude  Duval — Claude  Duval,  the  hig 

**  Claude  Duval !"  echoed  all  the  gallants,  wiui 
ziishment. 

•  **  Yes,  Claude  Duval,  sirs.    Shrink  not  back- 
yon  in  friendship,  and  no  man  Hves  who  can  say 
Duval  ever  betrayed  his  religion  or  his  friend." 

"Are  you  the  great  robber?"  exclaimed  Mervy; 
then,  I  rank  myself  on  your  side.  For  all  he  sa 
imde,  robbers  are  of  a  nearer  kindred  to  me." 

''I  am  proud  to  make  your  acquaintance,  galls 
said  Eowley,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "  Here  ii 
I  have  long  wished  to  see  you,  for  of  all  the  rogues  : 
you  are  the  only  one  that  dares  to  be  a  villian  lik( 

"  Why,  so  say  I,"  exclaimed  Wihnot ;  "  so  let  i 
ciable  and  friendly,  man ;  you  are  in  sooth  the  ' 
robber  of  us  all." 

"  But  methinks  you  wrong  your  friend,  the  cc 
Bowley.  "  He  introduced  you  as  a  merry  comps 
meeting,  and  if  you  be  so  much  a  gentleman, 
heard  it  said,  you  should  not  interrupt  our  fellov 
private  quarrel.  Why,  man,  I  was  on  the  jury  w 
my  Lord  Aumerle  a  suicide,  and  we  did  it  on  pe 
I  saw  wil^  my  own  eyes,  that  it  was  impossible  : 
to  have  got  in  to  murder  him;  there  were  tk 
locked  doors,  man,  and  unless  the  colonel  could  g 
keyhole — " 

"  Besides,"  interrupted  Wilmot,  "  why  should 
him  when  he  had  only  to  leave  his  dagger's  work 
of  the  law?" 

"  It  is  a  belief  which  I  wiU  stick  to  in  my  d 
said  Claude,  in  a  melancholy  voice,  and  with  tears 
his  eyes.  '*  But,  gentlemen,  as  you  say,  there  h 
and  every  man  is  innocent  till  he  is  found  out- 
judged  some  day !" 

"  I  have  borne  more  from  thee,  Duval,  than  ev£ 
at  any  man's  hand,"  said  Blood,  slowly  dropping 
point. 

"  Yea,  truly.    I  am  of  use  to  you,"  replied  Du 
thank  Heaven,  you  have  nevet  coax.e^  me  mX/i 
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bloody  deeds,  thon^Ji  I  have  sliared  more  of  your  crafts  and 
jobberies  than  I  shall  know  how  to  aceount  for." 

"  "What,  were  yon  not  with  me  in  the  rescue  of  Captain 
Mason  from  the  dragoons  ?"  said  the  colonel,  witli  a  black 
flsnile. 

"  Ay,  bnt  it  was  man  to  man,  a  fair  fight,"  returned  Claude. 

"  I^nsense,  man,  the  wine  darkens  your  better  judgment," 
mud  Hood,  sheathing  his  sword.  "And  so  my  quarrel  \N'as 
intii  the  wine,  and  not  with  Claude  Duval.  Here  is  my  hand, 
sir,  and  reserve  your  cold  iron  for  cold  hearts." 

The  persuasions  of  the  company  induced  Claude,  with  much 
xehictance,  to  accept  the  offered  nand,  which  was  remarkable 
far  huge  size  and  the  deformity  of  its  thumb.  All  then 
zeBum^  their  seats,  and  the  host  suddenly  made  his 
a{mearance  from  under  the  table,  where  he  had  taken 
renige.  A  fresh  bowl  of  punch  was  ordered  in,  and  Sowley 
labo!ured,  not  without  success,  to  restore  the  joviality  of  the 
meeting.  By  degrees  all  recollection  of  the  recent  quarrel 
TunshMl  in  copious  draughts  of  the  nectar,  and  Mervyn  saw 
with  astonishment,  that  as  they  grew  more  and  more  intoxi- 
cated, the  belligerents'  rancour  decreased,  imtil  at  last  they 
aetiially  embraced  each  other,  protesting  they  were  the  best 
friends  in  life. 

Accustomed  to  the  sobriety  and  severe  decency  of  manners 
Okforced  at  St.  Omer,  almost  every  word  he  heard  brought 
bloshes  to  Mervyn's  young  cheek,  and  he  sat  gazing  and 
listening  like  an  innocent  shepherd  straying  by  chance  on  the 
orgies  of  satyrs.  The  free  opinions  delivered  on  all  topics — 
women,  rel&on,  laws  human  and  divine — ^made  his  ears 
tingle  with  shame;  but  there  was  something  fatally  capti- 
Tatmg  in  the  licentious  vivacity  of  these  gaflants.  Eowley 
seemed  a  man  of  great  himiour ;  there  was  a  satirical  depth 
in  what  he  said,  which  showed  a  long  acquaintance  with  man- 
kind, and  his  two  companions  were  evidently  men  of  great 
parts  and  brilliant  wit.    But  ^en  these  two  were  distin- 

fuished  by  deep  shades  of  character.  Wilmot's  wit  was 
itter,  misanthropical,  tinged  with  gloom  at  times,  at  others 
libertine  to  excess ;  Villiers's  was  rather  sparkling  and  am- 
bitious than  malignant,  yet  often  extremely  sarcastic,  espe- 
cially when  rattling  away  at  Wihnot,  with  whom  he  waged  a 
contmued  skirmish  of  repartees. 

Mervyn  thought  he  could  discern  that  these  companions 
were  ot  higher  rank  than  they  pretended  to  be,  and  there 
was  sometmng  of  mastery  assumed  by  Eowley,  to  yrkvck  ^ 
the  others  seemed  to  yield,    StiU  he  was  shocked  ^'\\}ql  \\i^ 
hreligion  and  blasphemy  which,  all  seemed  to  take  ^xWe  m 

VOL.  I.  V 
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displaying.  But  Rowley  continuecL  to  drown  bis  scroplei 
in  LEiughter  and  wine.  In  yain  he  resisted ;  he  wvs  jeered  ai 
as  a  milksop,  and  forced  to  swallow  ^lass  on  ehsB,  tiU,  excited 
by  the  liquor  and  his  own  natural  TiTacity,  he  Isanehed  out 
in  a  style  of  daring  which,  from  its  free^ess,  seemed  io 
delight  Ihoae  wild  companions. 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 

▲  NiaHT  IK  ALSATU. 

''  Thou  art  a  merry  little  dog,  Ichabod,  with  thy  Jewiak 
name!"  said  Eowley,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair. 
"  Methinks  I  shall  love  thee,  and  be  of  serriee  to  thee." 

''Canst  thou  eat  mutton,  child,  thenP"  said  "VHlmot, 
smiling.    "  If  so,  thy  fortune  is  made." 

"  Ay,  that  can  I,  but  fat  ven'son  better,"  replied  Mer?yn. 

**  Tore  heaven,  Bowley,  and  is  not  this  better  than  dmni- 
inff  our  brains  to  curds  in  the  whirli^  of  state  affairs  P"  said 
TDlieM,  blowing  the  froth  from  his  punch  into  Bowky't 
plate. 

"  Yea,  this  is  the  only  life  for  men  of  sense— an'  it  wocdd 
last  for  ev^,"  said  Wilmot,  with  a  sigh.  '*  What  sings  old 
sage  Anacreon  P 

**  Could  gold  prolong  our  life's  tnief  span. 

One  moment  snat<^  firom  fate, 
I,  too,  would  heap  the  glitteiiDg  dross ; 

I,  too,  toil  early— late ;  , 

Tbat  if  Death  chanced  to  Journey  nigta» 
He  might  take  something  and  pass  1^. 

"  But  if  one  cannot  purchase  life 

Why  sigh  in  vain  and  weep  ? 
And  if  Death's  steps  are  foted,  how 

Can  gold  resist  his  sweep  ? 
So  be  it  mine  to  grow  divine, 
'Mid  g^enial  IMfends,  in  purple  wine !" 


"  I  have  noted  thee.  Jack,  tliese  latter  times,"  said  Bowley, 
as  Wilmot  concluded  his  recitation.  "  And  take  my  word  for 
it,  thou  wilt  not  die  in  the  joUy  fellow's  faith.  Thou  wilt  re- 
pent and  turn  a  whiner." 

"  Of  a  surety  and  verily,  for  his  spirit  quaileth,"  said  Vil- 
liers,  with  a  sanctimonious  twang.     "  Mind  you  not  last  sum- 
mer when  he  had  the  fever,  how  he  winced,  and  called  in  the 
barsb  Scotch  canter,  Burnet,  to  t^t^j  \i^  hia  bedside  P" 
"The   devil  was   sick  tihen,   ga\iasi\ar    ^e^^as^ "^'^flas**. 
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**  Well,  well,  fill  up  your  glasses — ^but  though  it  be  a  merry 
life  to  lead,  I  doubt  me  if  it  end  in  so  cheery  a  death." 

**  Pooh,  pooh,  man,  enjoy  life  while  it  lasts,  and  take  death 
when  it  comes,"  said  Blooa.  **  Why,  Jack,  tiie  saint  and  the 
abner  both  come  to  the  same  thing — a  statue  cut  in  flesh, 
that's  aU." 

"  I  warrant  me,  you  have  chiselled  many  such  a  statue  with 
jour  dagg4»  and  Toledo,  Kood,"  said  IniYal.  "And  to  my 
thought,  I  can  see  one  of  your  handiwork  eren  now." 

"  What  canst  thou  see,  fool  P"  said  the  colonel,  giving  a 
fearful  glance  round  the  apartment,  and  with  a  Icnrced  laugh 
he  began  sipping  his  wine. 

"  Let  us  have  no  more  of  that  folly,  gentlemen,"  inter- 
ZQpted Bowley.  "But  no  marrel  we  are  turning. into  the 
green  and  yellow  leaves  of  discourse :  our  punch-bowl  is  empty 
as  an  honest  man's  purse — Mine  host,  look  to  it." 

"Punch  for  ever!"  exclaimed  Simon,  bustling  up.  "I 
wonder  if  the  water  boiled  last  bowl — ^methought  it  smacked 
too  much  of  the  lemons."  And  he  tottered  out  with  the 
nectar^pot,  as  Wihnot  called  it. 

."  Come,  come,  Claude,  murder  or  no  murder,  'tis  ten  years 
agone,"  said  Eowley,  watching  the  melancholy  musing  counte- 
nance of  DuvaL  "  And  as  the  rascal  Scot  says,  let  bygones  be 
bygones ;  though,  by  the  by,  they  themselyes  never  forgive. 
dtieer  up,  Jack  1 — ^what  avails  looking  so  sad,  man P — ^Why 
art  so  down  in  the  muzzle  P" 

"  Faith,  my  lord,  I  have  been  in  better  spirits,"  replied 
Wilmot,  with  an  absent  smile.  "My  health  fails,  and 
methinks,  if  what  Dr.  Lloyd  warns  me  be  true,  I  shall  die  a 
horrible  death." 

"  Why,  man,  you  are  still  in  the  summer  of  your  days," 
said  Bowley,  cheerfiilly.  "  *Tis  time  enough  to  repent  when 
you  can  do  no  better — at  worst,  'tis  but  tunung  Catholic  and 
getting  absolved.  Besides,  if  you  are  damned,  &d,  'tis  in  rare 
good  company.  What  says  old  Shirley  P  since  you  have  given 
us  a  slice  of  Anacreon." 

He  then  began  singing,  or  rather  murmuring,  the  fine 
stanzas,  which  are  recorded  to  have  been  his  favourites,  in 
the  Contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses. 

"  The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fleite : 
DeoUi  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings : 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dost  be  eqtial  made 
WHM  the  poor  crooked  scythe  axid  spade.'^ 
K  2 
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"  I  wouldyotir  grace  Lad  a  better  voice — yon  liavc 
will/'  said  Wilmot,  whose  eyes  were  fall  of  tears  an 
"  Well,  well,  I  sliall  iiot  live  very  long  to  wish  so,  at 
I  die  I  sliall  go  to  the  devil — eh,  jBloodP" 

''An'  there  be  such  a  person,  doubtless,"  ref>l 
colonel,  carelessly.  "  But  hang  it,  here  comes  old 
with  the  punch — so  no  more  woms — ^they  interrupt  dri 

"And  now,"  said  Eowley,  after  a  moment's paus 
conversation,  "tell  us,  Slood,  how  dost  thou  pros^ 
that  affair  in  the  Tower  thou  wottest  off" 

"  My  liege !"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  in  an  alarmed  \ 

"  How !  thy  liege  P  Am  I  the  devil  or  the  Duke  c 
mouth  P"  said  Eowley,  sharply. 

**  Why,  I  do  prosper  mightily,  sir,"  said  Blood.  ' 
paid  the  old  keeper  sundry  visits,  and  he  is  thoroug 
suaded  that  I  am  a  most  religious,  puritanical,  S 
divine.  And  I  have  broached  a  small  matter  how  I  -^ 
a  son  of  his — a  rough  sea-captain  —  to  a  fair  dau 
mine,  that  is  rich  by  some  grandmother's  will." 

"And  doth  ike  poor  old  man  really  take  thee,  i 
villanouB  countenance,  for  a  man  of  decency  and  n 
said  Wilmot. 

"  Yea,  and  we  do  discourse  godly  matters,  in  the 
style  of  the  saints,  «o  that  it  is  a  balm  out  of  Gilead 
us  in  spiritual  communion,"  said  Blood,  in  a  hyp 
whine.  "  But  how  is  this,  my  masters  P — our  punch-b 
again,  and  I  have  never  lipped  it !" 

"  Go,  Simon,  and  mix  us  a  little  more  of  the  pleas 
of  lemons  with  the  strength  of  brandv,  and  look  tl 
put  less  water,  and  yet  tlmt  it  be  filled,"  said  BowL 
great  solemnity. 

"  Ay,  ay,  more  punch  I  warrant  me — ^merry  gallan 
troth,^'  stammered  the  host  feebly,  and  laughmg  with 
silliness.    "  So,  so— I  promise  you  I  know  my  way. 
one  of  my  eyes  sober  yet." 

But  honest  Simon  had  scarcely  moved  fi*om  his  chai 
fell  prone,  punch-bowl  and  all.  B/Owley  picked  him 
all  efforts  to  sober  him  were  in  vain,  and  they  were  ol 
let  him  snore  in  his  chair.  They  then  rang  a  bel 
table,  and  Mrs.  Temperance  entered,  somewhat  excii 
self.  She  demurred,  however,  to  the  demand  for  more 
"  Ye  have  drunk  enough,  gallants,"  she  said,  resolute!; 
I  don't  know  how  I'm  to  oe  paid.  There's  the  coloi 
owes  me  a  three  months'  score,  and  I  have  never,  j 
Chzistiaa  woman,  seen  an  angel  of  it." 

"Nskj,  now,  woman,  what  iooVexy'^  VJb^V  ^■kA 
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•'would  you  sLame  me  before  my  guests  P  Thou  slialt  be 
piiid  all  in  ffood  lime ;  and  meanwhile  dost  thou  not  owe  me 
a  kiss,  for  ^pping  my  cheek  this  mom  till  it  blusned  !'* 

And  seizing  the  hostess  by  her  shoulders  and  stout  waist* 
31ood  inflicted  a  rery  hearty  salute.  This  seemed  to  mollify 
Mxs»  Temperance,  and  calCng  him  a  "  deceivous  honey  of  a 
man/'  and  her  husband  "  an  ugly  little  snoozling  porker/' 
she  picked  up  the  broken  punch-bowl  and  made  her  exit. 

"Ipity  thee.  Blood,"  said  Wilmot;  "'tis  a  penance  to 
wipe  out  naif  thy  sins,  havine  to  kiss  such  lips  fbr  thj  board." 

*'  I  would  not  for  my  life,*  added  Eowley,  groaning. 

**  Faith,  jrour  grace  can  afford  to  say  so,"  re^ed  the 
ookmel, "  seeing  you  have  the  pick  of  London's  fairest  ladies." 

"  Why,  man,  thou  must  be  enviable  by  the  king  himself, 
£aLT0urite  as  he  is  among  the  fair  English  dames !"  exclaimed 
Claxide  Duval,  awaking  from  a  long  reverie,  during  which  he 
sat  oontemplating  Mervyn's  countenance. 

"  Nay,  come,  I  am  not  so  much  to  be  envied,  an'  it  were 
all  known,"  muttered  Eowley,  in  a  discontented  tone,  "  for 
what  gays  dd  James  Shirley  P  my  father,  that  had  not  wit 
eaxmf^  to  keep  his  head  on  his  shoulders,  loved  him  well. 

"  The  glories  of  onr  birth  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  sub  " 

'*  Gadskilly  I  what  manner  of  chant  u  this  for  AlsatiaP" 
nrrfaimed  a  new  voice,  and  following  Mrs.  Temperance  and 
tiie  imndi-bowl,  entered  an  exceeding^  handsome  young  man, 
wearing  the  uniform  of  the  king's  guard,  but  apparency  dis- 
orderea  in  some  recent  scuffle. 

"  Goodtiow,  gentlemen,  excuse  me,"  said  Mrs.  Temperance. 
'*  Indeed,  I  cannot  help  it.  This  young  gentleman  comes 
me  roysterin^  in,  and  understanding  what  good  company  ye 
were  by  the  tingling  of  your  glasses " 

'*  Oh,  make  no  pardormez-mois,  good  hostess,"  interrupted 
tbe  ypun^  officer,  "  all  rogues  are  brothers  in  Alsatia.  I 
have  just Idlled  my  man  in  fiolbom,  and  ran  here  for  shelter, 
where  I  know  that  virtue  never  lacks  it — till  my  friends  make 
tihe  matter  up." 

"Thou  killed  thy  man!  surely  thou  hast  begun  early,  my 
blade !"  exclaimed  Bowley.  "  But  no  matter !  Aa 
I  said  before,  an'  the  devil  come  he  is  welcome.  Bring  him 
a  tankard,  mother  Temperance — ^name  but  not  thing;  but 
:diat  is  the  age's  fashion.' 

**  What  had  the  man  done  to  rouse  thywrath,  thou  sweet 
epitome  of  the  times  P"  said  Wilmot.    "Had  he  trod  on  thy  • 
com,  or  sworn  that  thou  lackest  beard,  as,  by  my\AnLJ&  ^vx^^^, 
itbou  doat  moat  smockisblj  J" 
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''  Naj,  not  so  bad  as  that,  or  I  had  eaten  him  too/' 
the  young  homicide ;  "  he  but  called  my  mistress  i 
than  she  should  be,  and  it  was  the  truth  too ;  but  : 
not  with  mine  honour  to  hear  it  said." 

"  And  nrithee  whatgreen  girl  hath  thee  in  leading, 
of  a  monkey !"  said  Wumot. 

"  Oh,  I  can  tell  you  she  is  none  of  your  small  fi 
the  officer.  "  I  know  two  great  men  that  have  showi 
deal  of  foUj^  to  win  her  smiles,  and  there  is  a  third 
great  man  mdeed,  who  would  ^ve  the  world,  an'  it 
his  gift,  to  keep  her  faithfdUy  lus." 

"Here's  some  new  scandal  of  our  virtuous  con 
Sowley,  wiukinf  at  his  companions.  "  What  nobles  i 
that  do  afieetl£yDulciueaP  Are  they  of  the  rogue 
the  rogues  out — court  or  country — sp^ik !" 

*^  On,  they  are  notorious  for  being  anytihing  tha 
relish  of  villany  in  it,"  replied  the  fugitive.  "  To-< 
are  for  ih.e  king  and  court,  but  what  they  may  be  to 
depends  on  ihe  winds  and  weather.  Yet  men  say  tl 
eood  head-pieees,  and  they  are  reputed  (though  it 
falsely)  to  be  tiiie  sons  of  two  notorious  profligatee,  ] 
of  Buckingham  and  Sochester." 

"  Villain,  thou  liest  !**  exclaimed  both  Wilmot  and 
starting  up  and  claiming  their  hands  on  their  swords. 

**  'Petuoe,  gentiemen !"  exclaimed  E/Owley,  laughing '. 
*'  And  you,  sir  soldier,  restrain  your  choleric  valour; 
tell  you  that  these  worshipful  squires  are  servants 
two  great  lords,  and  love  them  so  well  that  they  hold 
dearer  in  earth  or  heaven." 

"  Oh,  I  thought  by  their  look  they  could  be 
better,"  said  the  officer,  contemptuously,  and  sheat 
half-drawn  sword. 

"  Sit  down,  sir,  and  drink  to  the  drowning  of  all 
ness,"  exclaimed  Sowley.  "  Odds  fish !  he  takes  n 
enough  on  tiie  word !  But  prithee  what  great  man 
speak  of,  and  what  is  your  lady's  name,  that  we  m; 
her  health  in  a  bumper  P" 

"That  is  a  secz^  everywhere  but  in  our  mesi 
replied  the  young  officer.  "  But  I'll  not  drink  you 
for  nothing,  for  1*11  teach  you  to  reform  your  sing 
that  dolefm  ditty  of  Shirley's  a  song  for  Alsatia  P  A: 
there's  so  choice  a  novelty  composed  by  that  rogue, 
Listen  to  it,  and  join  chorus :  'tis  very  wicked  and  ph 

He  then  sang,  in  an  extremely  sweet  but  feminii 
the  following  song : — 
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THE  JOLLY  WHITE  FRIARS. 

"  We  are  all  jolly  friars — well  met,  brother  rogue ! 
Though  the  name's  out  of  fashion,  the  thmg's  much  in  yogae ; 
For  stripp*d  of  the  surplice,  the  robe,  or  the  sword. 
The  devil  can't  tell  a  whipp'd  thief  from  my  lord ; 
And  if  truth  may  be  sung,  if  'twere  not  for  the  name. 
My  lady  and  Bess  are  extremely  the  same : 
So,  JoHy  White  Friars,  our  toast  shrink  from  never — 
Here's  success  to  all  rogues— Wine  and  Women  for  ever  I 

"  We  arc  an  3<dly  frian— ne'er  blush,  brother  knave ! 
'Tie  a  title  as  common  and  old  as  the  grave  j 
If  the  priest  call  you  infidel,  laugh  in  his  face. 
And  ask  him,  what  were  he  without  his  grimace. 
If  the  soldier  call  coward,  the  lawyer  cry  thief. 
Ask  than  both  what  they  are  without  red-ooat  or  bxieCi 
So,  joUy  White  Friars,  our  toast  will  fail  never— 
Here's  success  to  all  rogues— Wine  and  Women  for  ever !" 

"  A  Tery  good  song,  and  very  well  sung,"  said  Rowley, 
eyeing  the  yonng  officer  with  a  ludicrouB  mixture  <^  drunken- 
Mas  and  curiosi^.  "  But  prithee,  there's  a  sweet  fellow  of 
thine  inches,  do  teU  us  what  wench  is  this  whom  those  two 
great  lords  affect P  I'll  never  betray  thee;  thou  knowest 
mere  is  honour  among  thieves,  and  whoever  trusts  me  trusts 
a  rogue." 

"Kay,  youth,  it  were  not  consonant  to  the  excellent 
honour  of  thy  recent  murther  and  foture  expectations,  to 
belrey  thy  lady's  confidence,"  said  YiQiers,  eagerly. 

**  IM  ay,  she  told  it  not  in  confidence ;  all  the  town  may  know 
but  her  foolish  Limberwell,"  replied  the  officer,  laughing. 
"  Look  here — ^I  show  it  in  all  companies — 'tis  a  present  she 
made  me  this  morning,  laughing  very  heartily  at  the  fond 
Solomon  who  gave  it  her  scarce  an  hour  before !"  And  he 
threw  down  a  diamond  armlet  of  exquisite  workmanship  and 
brilliancy. 

"  A  present  to  thee !"  exclaimed  Rowley,  snatching  at  it 
fiercely.  "  Why,  thou  girl-faced  popinjay,  thou  liest  worse 
than  the  Black  One  i  A  present  to  thee !  Rogue,  thou  hast 
stolen  it." 

"  Stolen  it !  I  scorn  the  word,"  replied  ihe  officer,  con- 
tomptuously,  *'  and  but  that  I  see  you  are  mildewed  with 
liquor — ^why,  I  tell  you,  man,  'twas  Mistress  Gwyn  that  gave  it 
me,  swearing  she  would  never  have  parted  with  it  but  to  a 
feliiow  of  my  infinite  merit." 

"  What,  Nell  Gwyn — ^Nelly  Gwyn !"  exclaimed  Rowley, 
stuttering  with  rage-     "Why  then — I  say— odd's  life,  I'll 
never  stand  it!     &ive  me  tne  bracelet,  ooy,  wA  ^^  ^««i 
iJiee  hung  yet  an*  I  he  not  myself.* ' 
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Only  mdi  xay  life  will  I  surreiid^  it,"  retorted 
youth,  putting  the  bracelet  in  his  bosom,  and  coekin] 
nat  fiercely. 

•*  Why,  then,  with  thy  life,**  returned  Eoniey,  mak 
successful  catch.    "  And  now,  an*  thou  wouldst  win  it 
out  with  thy  rapier.    Ill  not  riiow  the  white  feather  so 
as  the  chicken  thou  hast  killed  by  surprise.'* 

"  Marry,  I*m  tired  of  killing  for  this  sunset,'*  8U< 
officer,  carelessly.  "  But  now  you  know  the  lady*s  i 
gentlemeny  you  surely  haye  not  the  confidence  to  deny  w 
nave  asserted  of  you-^K>f  you,  false  nobles !  for  you  az 
disguised  so  much  by  these  beegar's  clothes  as  ye  are  in 
earl's  mantles."        '  *^  -^   . 

"  I  will  not  brook  so  base  a  libel  in  this  presence! 
claimed  Yilliears,  springing  up  and  drawinj^  his  sword. 

"  'Tis  a  scandal  on  human  nature,"  saidWilmot,  dn 
his  blade  simultaneously. 

"  Fie  on  you,  gentlemen !  the  odds  are  not  fair,  an( 
stand  on  the  youth's  side,*'  said  Claude,  flashing  his  s 
out,  and  waving  it  in  a  ffraoeful  flouriah. 

"  And  I'U  throw  this  bottle  at  anybody's  head  that  toi 
him,"  exclaimed  Merryn,  seizing  a  decanter,  and.  blui 
scarlet  with  indignation. 

"  Faith,  brothers,  thanking  ye,  I  need  no  aid,"  sai< 
officer,  with  perfect  sanff-froid,  "  I'll  make  mincemeat  oi 
who  stirs,  for  or  against  mer-akewer  ye  on  my  sword, 
kidneys.  Zounds,  sirs,  do  you  think  I  am  to  be  bullied 
parcel  of  poor  knayes  in  a  Kam-alley  tayem  P" 

"  Why,  what  proof  canst  thou  allege,  rogue !  that 
that  I,  jSuckinj^ham,  could  eyer  so  betray  my  royal  masi 
exclaimed  Yilhers. 

"  Or  that  IP"  shouted  Wihnot. 

"  Why,  since  you  challenge  me  to  the  proof,  my  1 
here  is  one  not  easily  refuted,"  said  the  seeming  oi 
laughing,  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  he  shook  a  shower  of 
golden  ringlets  oyer  his  beautiM  face.  ''Ye  may  & 
sweet  gentlemen,  but  methinks  I  should  be  able  to  repor 
truth  concerning  NeU  Gwyn's  sweethearts,  eh?** 

"  Why,  Neil,  Nell,  'slue,  what  manner  of  wild  prai 
this  P"  exclaimed  Bowley,  cbopping  his  sword. 

"  Why,  Charles,  Charles,  what  manner  of  wild  prai 
thisP"  returned  the  eccentric  beauty.  "Are  you  tu 
squire  of  AlsatiaP  Is  this  a  proper  plac«  for  the  majes 
England  to  harbour  in  P  Shame  on  ye,  lords,  to  bring  ; 
Jons  to  these  roguish  haunts  of  yours,  and  peril  the  safei 
Snglsaid  on  the  point  of  some  rude  tavemenc'a  ^^ot^\* 
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'*Neilt  Nell,  thou  art  the  indiscreetest  creature!"  ejacu- 
lated  ihe  Mng,  catching  her  in  his  arms,  "  And  the  sweetest 
<^cer! — hut,  I^ell,  these  rattlesome  pranks  of  thine  will 
undo  ihee  some  day." 

f- JBtt-il  possible  I  are  ;^on  the  kinff,  Mr.  Sowley  P**  ex- 
eli|iiBed  Glande.  ''  But  long  or  cobbler,  joa  are  4  hearty 
gOMod  feUow,  and  that's  better.  Sweet  mistress  Nell,  I  do 
oQismeiid  me,  as  a  somethne  acquaintance,  to  your  recol« 
leotian." 

^'  And,  Claude,  thou  art  a  good  fellow  too  in  thy  way/' 
said-Hie  king,  rising  with  dignity.  "  But  for  all  tliat,  if  I 
catch  thee  in  my  sheriff's  dutches,  thou  shalt  as  certainly 
swin^  for  it  as  the  sun  sets  that  day." 

"  And,  Charles,  thou  art  a  bettor  fellow  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  rogues  that  wear  crowns,"  replied  Claude,  who  was 
muoh.  intoxicated.  ''  But  if  I  catch  thee  alone,  and  ease  thee 
not  of  thy  purse,  the  sun  shall  never  rise  that  morrow." 

'^  It  were  scarce  worth  the.  pains,"  said  Charles,  good- 
honouredly. 

'*  But,  sweet  mistress  Nell,  beseediyou,"  said  Wibnot,  in 
his  most  blandishing  tone,  "  you  do  not  mean  to  accuse  us  to 
his  Bugesfy  of  such  treason  P 

"  Yea,  and  half  the  men  of  the  court,"  replied  Nell,  with 
a  ipgoish  look,  which  made  both  the  nobles  smile  and  colour 
too.  '*  But  the  best  of  ye  got  but  a  tart  speech,  or  it  may 
be,  the  tag-rend  of  an  ola  song  for  your  pains*- 

"  Kay,  never  blush,  brother  knave ! 
'Us  a  tifle  as  common  and  old  as  die  grave !" 

sung  she  off. 

"  Tut,  sirs,  I  forgive  ye — ye  are  men  like  the  rest,"  in- 
terrupted Charles.  "  But  it  is  fviSl  time  we  were  wagging. 
Nell,  thou  hast  brought  me  back  to  my  senses.  Kerens 
mine  arm,  thou  spruce  little  soldier — ^hast  any  conveyance  at 
handP" 

"  My  barge  waits  at  the  stairs  below,  and  the  men  wiU 
know  none  of  us  in  these  disguises,"  replied  Nell ;  **  so  let 
us  to  "Whitehall  with  all  diligence !  'Tis  a  bet  between  me 
and  my  lady  Castlemaine,  and  I  have  won  it." 

"  Come  with  us,  lords,"  said  Charles,  smiling,  "  Farewell, 
Duval ;  rob  only  rogues,  and  the  whole  human  race  are  thy 
bankers.  Blood,  look  to  thy  nephew  :  see  how  heavy  sleep 
hangs  on  his  fine  eyes ;  and  hrms  him  with  thee  to  court, 
when  thou  art .  suflSciently  out  of  trouble  to  comft  \3M?t^ 
thj^eJ/." 
These  words  broke  up  the  disorderly  xeyeAiy.    TVie'^3Si'^v 
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his  oonrtierB,  and  Nell  Ghiryn,  took  tkeir  way  down  the  Friary 
to  embark  for  Whitehall ;  and  mine  host  being  roused,  was 
with  difficulty  made  to  understand  that  he  was  to  preparS  a 
bed  for  the  young  kid,  as  he  called  him.  A  tmckle-bea.  In  a 
garret  destitute  of  all  other  furniture  save  rats,  two  or  three 
old  saddles,  and  some  bundles  of  hay,  was  then  prepared  for 
Mervyn ;  but  miserable  as  was  the  accommodation,  he  was  so  ] 
exhausted  with  fatigue  and  drink,  that  he  dropped  asleep  tiie  i 
instant  he  lay  down  upon  it.  * 

Blood  and  Duval  prolonged  their  festival  to  a  later  hour ; 
Mrs.  Temperance  was  snormg  on  the  stairs,  and  old  Simon  ; 
himself  literally  ^2Z  asleep  with  a  lighted  candle  in  bis  hand,  ' 
on  the  threshold  of  Mervyn's  garret.  Lu<^y,  it  was  extin-  ' 
guished  in  the  fail,  and  the  ni^t  passed  with  mazyelloiu  ^ 
tranquillity-- considering.  ! 


CHAPTEE   XX. 

THB  UXTHATUBAL  XOSXEBB. 

La.te  on  the  following  morning,  Mervyn  was  awakoaed  Iff 
the  entrance  of  some  person  into  his  garret,  and  starting  up, 
he  saw,  with  dazzled  eyes,  a  figure  whidii  he  at  first  sdirtOM: 
for  a  Jew.  It  was  clothed  in  a  long  manlie  of  ^reeni  baise^ 
with  a  slouching  Spanish  hat,  and  luid  a  short,  gnxd^  beard, 
though  the  eyebrows  were  unnaturally  black.  A  sort  of 
pedler's  pack  was  slung  on  his  back,  containing  a  few  articles 
such  as  tne  Jews  at  that  period  were  wont  to  £Eiwk  about  the 
streets. 

"  Get  up,  boy,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  which  Mervyn  instantlT 
recognized.  "It  is  late,  and  good  luck  is  waiting  for  you.  1 
intend  to  introduce  you  to  a  most  noble  lady,  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  may,  perchance,  put  you  in  a  way  of  adyanee- 
ment." 

"  Colonel  Blood ! "  exclaimed  Mervyn,  with  an  invohmtary 
shudder. 

"  Thou  marvellest  to  see  me  ttus  'guised?**  saidl&e  colonel 
"  The  truth  is,  I  dare  not  step  out  of  the  Sanctuary  without 
some  precautions.  But  make  no  delay ;  dress  thyself,  and 
join  me  suddenly  in  the  room  below,  where  I  am  break- 
festing." 

Mervyn  obeyed,  though  with  a  reluctance  which  increased 
with  every  reflection  that  \ie  isiaiAfc  «a  h»  Tgroceeded.    The 
events  of  the  previous  nigVt  swam.  YQ.\ii&  TSiwntfsrj  "^Sia  %. 
dream,  and  for  some  momenta  V©  coviX^  ^r«k^  ^Qissa^"** 
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otherwise,  bo  improbable  did  it  appear  to  him  that  the  king 
and  nobles  of  so  great  a  count^  as  England  could  thus 
dMTade  their  digni^. 

Koody  however,  allowed  him  but  little  time  to  reflect  on 
his  sitoation.  He  shouted  to  him  to  come  down,  in  a  harsh 
rQiee*  which  he  dared  not  disobey.  He  found  a  substantial 
breakfast,  which  they  partook  in  almost  total  silence,  and  then 
Bkx>d  made  preparations  for  a  sortie.  Mervyn  watched  his 
toilet  with  some  curiosity.  He  put  on  a  wis  which  fell  in 
kmff  matted  locks  on  Ids  shoulders,  and  muffled  up  his  Jaws 
wiw  an  old  shawl,  so  that  little  was  visible  but  his  nerce 
ejes«  Then,  after  a  morning-draught  with  little  Simon,  they 
took  their  way  down  Water-lane.  The  colonel  took  a  boat 
at  tlie  stairs,  and,  giving  the  men  directions  where  to  go, 
stratohed  himself  lazily  at  the  prow,  while  Mervyn  sat  silently 
watching  the  brilliant  play  of  the  sun  on  the  waters. 

Anmerle  House  was  the  place  named  by  Blood,  which,  as 
he  had  heard  the  name  before,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
xsther  excited  Mervyn's  attention.  They  landed  at  West- 
minBter-stairs,  whence  Blood,  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  on  his 
yonn^eompanKm,  turned  down  a  series  of  streets  and  gardens 
"^fMBOiaps  with  a  view  to  bewilder  him — ^and  emerged,  at 
\sDgA,  before  a  lordly  mansion,  whose  gardens  descended  to 
tlie  JEiver.  It  was  of  an  antique  style  of  architecture,  rich, 
and  elahorate,  like  that  wmch  distinguished  the  era  of 
Hanzy  VIA.,  and  was  environed  with  all  the  appurtenances 
of  the  highest  rank  and  luxury.  Embroidered  porters  opened 
Uie  ^te,  and  a  crowd  of  menials  appeared  in  the  hall  beyond, 
nmnig,  or  playing  on  musical  instruments,  apparently  for 
tneir  own  amusement. 

Merryn  was  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  they  obtained 
admittance  to  this  palace.  Blood  merely  muttering  a  few  caba- 
listical  words  to  the  porter,  as  they  passed  into  tne  hall.  A 
nimble  page  instantly  darted  before  them,  to  announce  their 
ipproaim,  and  they  lollowed,  in  silence,  through  a  series  of 
antiqae  but  very  magnificent  apartments.  They  paused,  at 
knffth,  at  the  entrance  of  an  apartment  defended  oy  a  large 
gilaed  acieen,  idiere  the  page  motioned  them  to  wait  his 
letani. 

Bk)od  amused  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  by  peeping  be- 
tween the  chinks  of  the  screen, — an  example  which  Mervyn 
foilowed.  He  perceived  a  room  of  great  extent,  the  walls  of 
which  were  of  dark  oak,  elaborately  carved,  and  broken  into 
deep  recesses  of  emblazoned  windows.  At  the  farther  end 
was  a  projecting  fire-place,  also  most  richly  carved  m  o«Xl,\xl 
iddeb  was  a  bnght  me  in  a  silver  grate,  moToVded.  "^  xe^t^- 
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sent  a  dragon.  Beside  this,  in  a  hiige  Telvet  cliair,  est 
embroidering  lace  in  a  frame.  Little  of  her  oouit 
could  be  discerned,  but  Mervyn  saw  that  she  was  pale 
dress  was  extremely  rich,  consisting  of  black  yelvet,  1 
gold  to  the  Imee ;  and,  from  the  £jsh  of  the  fire-ligl 
sionally,  he  thought  she  wore  many  and  rich  jewels.  ) 
watched  the  pa^e  as  he  reverently  approached,  and  m 
the  lady  started  at  the  name  he  pronounced,  and  1 
suddenly,  he  beheld  a  countenance  of  great  beauty,  but 
care-worn,  and  remarkable  for  the  gloom  and  hauteu 
expression. 

The  page  returned  instantly,  with  a  message  that  f]i 
Howard  desired  Master  Isaac  to  approach  with  his  < 
drug,  which  he  said  was  so  excellent  to  cause  sleep.  D 
Mervyn  to  tarry  with  the  pack.  Blood  steppned  feebly  f< 
leaving  the  youth  in  his  distant  station  behind  the  sen 

At  nrst.  Blood  fei^ed  to  move  up  the  chamber  w 
slow  step  and  decrepit  bend  natural  to  the  age  be  ass 
but,  when  out  of  ear-shot,  he  suddenly  resumed  h 
stride,  and  approached  the  lad^r  without  any  of  thos 
rential  observances  which  her  mgh  rank  seemed  to  di 
It  appeared  as  if  she  noticed  this,  for  she  waved  her  hi 
patiently,  and  said,  "  Eriend  Isaac,  methinks  if  we  ha 
observers,  thou  art  near  enough  for  thine  assumed 
Rithee,  what  new  mystery  is  this  P  Wbat  drug  hi 
pOTnicious  hand  gathered,  to  lay  balm  on  a  bleediz 
science  P" 

"  I  come,  madam,"  replied  the  pretended  Jew,  "  t< 
some  small  supj^ly  from  your  generosity,  to  baffle  for 
the  fangs  of  famine,  whicn  are  ready  to  seize  on  me." 

"  I  Imve  told  you  already,  Mr.  iblood,  you  have  exi 
both  my  com^ssion,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it," 
the  lady.  "  You  know  well  whether  or  not  I  have 
the— the  service-7-which  it  was  my  direful  misfortune 
at  your  hands ;  and  you  are  but  too  well  aware  that  m 
Howard's  extravagances  leave  me  but  little  even  for  mi 
urgent  wants,  and  the  maintenance  of  his  great  housel 
cannot  supply  the  extravagaace  of  all  the  mad  proflig 
London.  I  presume,  Mr.TBlood,  you  will  next  comm; 
to  give  bail  before  the  parliament  on  your  notable  cau 
his  erace  of  Ormonde  P 

"Methinks  my  services  might  demand  even  that 

pence,  madam,"  replied  the  colonel,  resolutely.     "  W 

that  hath  given  you  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  your 

life  P — ^this  gorgeous  palace — these  ample  revenues — i 

jou  lore  ?    Wnere  were  you  no^,  but  fox  oiife  "bold  ha 
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Lcliiiig  heart  P — ^In  brief,  lady,  I  must  have  money,  and 
ytBJi  cannot  in  gratitude— you  dare  not  in  policy — ^refuse  me ! 
Wiiat  I  need  is  a  mere  trifle,  to  preserve  an  old  friend  from 
rtaJVation — absolute  starvation ! 

'"••  "WbLy,  two  pieces  of  copper  a  day  might  do  that,"  replied 
^  laiiy,  bitterly.  "But  I  know  you  too  well.  Blood,  to 
ttdiik  that  you  limit  your  demands  to  an  anchorite's  prayer. 
VtfOL  are  a  ihan  of  spirit,  lead  a  gay  life,  have  your  quality  in- 
it^jjrtLeB !  But,  sir,  X  tell  you,  I  wiU  no  longer  be  the  slave  of 
foni  menaces.    Do  your  worst ! — ^what  can  you  do  P" 

"What  can  I  do  P"  repeated  Blood,  with  a  dark  smile.  "  I 
irill;answer  you,  lady.  I  can,  with  a  breath,  a  word,  precipi- 
tiie  you  firom  wealm,  magnificence,  honour,  and  love— into 
poverty,  shame,  detestation!  The  heir  of  Aumerle — Hie 
riEg^tSfbl  heir — Olives,  and  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  restore  him 
to  .aXL  his  ri^ghts." 

'*  Thou  liest,  unearthly  villain,  thou  liest  !'*  exclaimed  the 
cxnintefls,  turning  deadly  pale.  "  The  heir  of  Aumerle  was 
drowned— burned — ^whelmed  at  once  by  fire  and  water !  You 
yoncnelt  monster,  assured  me  of  this,  with  all  the  pledges 
that  oodLd  bind  even  the  fiend  to  truth." 

'^And  80 1  thought  myself  at  the  time,"  lady,  said  the  colonel, 
calmly.  "  But  I  was  deceived.  It  was  an  ancient  and  good 
•m^yfm  of  the  Cardinal  Eichelieu,  never  to  believe  his  enemy 
diHuL  tin  he  saw  his  carcass.  Who  ever  found  the  body  of  tlie 
ydang  Seginald  P  No,  lady,  I  warn  you.  The  waves  and  fire 
haye  given  up  their  prey,  and,  in  the  saint's  language,  he  may 
pefchance  prove — the  avenger  of  blood ! " 

^Methinks  that  were  small  advantage  to  you,  colonel," 
Bvd  Lady  Howard,  with  a  spasmodic  snme. 

**  And  stiU  less  to  you,  madam,  for  you  have  more  to  lose," 
answered  JBlood.  "  And  surely  the  hand  that  sharpens  the 
knife  is  as  guilty  as  that  which  plimges  itP" 

''Ihave  tMBen  but  too  much  accustomed  to  this  language 
from  your  mouth  to  resent  it,"  said  the  countess.  "  But  who, 
kt  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Blood,  would  listen  to  such  an  accusation 
from  such  a  tongue  P  But  you  say,  the  heir  of  Aumerle 
tires !    Let  us  see  this  heir — ^where  is  he  P 

"  Speak  low,  madam,  or  he  will  hear  you,"  said  Blood, 
cahnly.  "He  is  here,  in  this  house,  in  this  hall  of  his 
ancestors — a  stranger !" 

"  What  mean  you,  audacious  man !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Howard,  with  a  quivering  spasm  of  her  whole  frame. 

"Be  not  alarmed,  lady,"  said  Blood;  "as  yet  he  kno^^ 
nothing  of  his  birfcb,  nor  of  the  events  which  nay e  TRsAa^j^Ta. 
s  wretSied  foundling,  depending  on  charity  fox  ^e  and.\xte«u^'* 
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''A  pleasantly-imaffined  romance,  Master  Colonel,* 
count^,  with  a  laugn  in  wluch.  there  was  no  mirib 
think  not  to  make  me  the  fool  of  a  sorry  imposture 
produce  against  your  new  testimony  that  which  you 
the  trial  of  Claude  Duyal — that  you  saw  him  pe 
which  testimony  you  received  two  thousand  pounds 
hand." 

"A  pleasant  document,  methinks,  to  be  prodn 
court  of  justice  by  a  mother!  But  I  have  writing 
without  implicating  myself,  would  overthrow  all  your 
In  brief,  Claude  Suval  saved  the  child,  and  tram 
safely  to  St.  Omer,  though,  to  baffle  our  bloodhoui 
he  stated,  at  his  tidal,  maii  it  penshed  on  the  nig] 
great  fire.  And,  briefly,  I  have  inveigled  the  y< 
my  power,  to  be  used  as  I  please,  or  rather,  madam 
determine." 

"  I  see  it  all ;  'tis  a  base  forgery,  coined  to  ext<»*t 
said  the  countess,  vehementfy.  "But  think  noi 
think  not  any  longer  to  play  upon  the  strings  of 
my  woman's  heart;;  you  have  worn  them  out.  ( 
me !  I  do  scarce  care  if  you  accomplish  the  worst  3 
can  threaten — which  methinks  I  suner  in  the  fearin| 

"  Force  me  not  to  that  pass.  Lady  Howard,  or  it 
»      for  both,"  said  the  colonel.     "  You  forget  that  I  am 
\     sudden  resolves,  and  though  I  sold  you  the  jewels 
dous  documents  foimd  in  Xhival's  cloak,  I  reserve 
papers  for  mine  own  use." 

**  Villain ! — ^but  'tis  all  the  coinage  of  thy  false  he 
claimed  the  countess,  passionately. 

"  Nay  then,  you  shall  not  doubt  it ;  you  shall  i 
said  Blood.    "  Ho  there— Ichabod !" 

"  One  moment,  Blood,  one  moment !"  ejaculated 
turning  perfectly  white.     "  Is  he — ^is  he — ^hke  kim  ?" 

"The  late  earl— judge  for  yourself,"  replied  the 
"Ichabod!" 

Mervyn  emerged  from  behind  the  screen,  and  i 
with  the  timidity  and  hesitation   natural  to   one 
customed  to  the  world,  his   fine  complexion  mantl 
a  deep  blush.    The  countess   collected  herself  by 
effort,  and  though  she  was  still  deadly  pale,  her  e 
fixed  upon  him  with  a   wild  intensity  which  incre 
confusion.    What  thoughts  were  passing  in  her  mil 
a  confusion  of  recollections !  what   vivid  contrasts 
wcu  with  what  miff  hi  have  beeut  as  Mervyn,  her  < 
and  only  child,  stood  before  her !    Even  Blood  ^e 
wb&t  aSkrmed  at  the  length  axid  &&.e^e^%  ol  \)i>km 
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e  was  too  perfect  a  master  of  dissnnulation  to  suffer  any 
on  to  be  visible. 

Cadam,  lie  said,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  bere  is  the 
y  orphan  of  wbom  I  spoke." 

"r&j  you,  good  youth,"  said  the  oountess,  burriedly, 
id  forward  m  tbe  ligbt." 

(Tbat  ails  you,  madam  P"  said  Blood ;  for,  as  the  ligbt  fell 
ervyn's  face,  the  countess  uttered  a  loud  exdamation  of 
ise. 

rotiung,  nothing !"  said  tbe  lady,  sbutting  ber  eyes  witb 
Off  shudder.  "Blood,  are  you  man  or  devil,  to  gaxe 
nchin^ly  on  that  face  P"  she  added,  in  a  stifled  whisper, 
w  eomSj  youth,  indeed,  as  you  say,  my  lady,"  replied 
iolonel,  in  an  unaltered  tcHie.  **  Indeed  there  are  not 
\g  men  wbo  say  that  be  something  resembles  yoxir  own 
?aDS  family  of  Aumerle." 

Vhat  is  your  name,  youtb,  and  of  what  bneage  P"  said 
Mmtess,  after  a  pause. 

fy  name  is  Mervyn,  madam,"  replied  the  youth,  in  a 
wbidi  thrilled  tbrougb  tbe  countess's  nerves. 
)£errpi !  ay,  but  your  Christian  name ;  surely  you  bare 
lames  P"  sbe  said,  hastily. 

'.  sever  beard  myself  called  augbt  but   Mervyn,    yet 
lel  BSlood  says  my  name  is  Icbabod." 
Vbat !  bave  you  no  father,  child  P"  said  tbe  countess, 
ig  forward,  and  gazing  in  his  face  as  if  sbe  could  read 
hb  very  soul. 

'.  bad  neither  father  nor  mother,  ever  to  know  them,*' 
armnred,  witb  tbe  same  lingering  sadness  of  tone. 
for  mother !"  repeated  Lady  Howard,  witb  a  glance  at 
1.  **  If  or  mother !  You  bear  him.  Blood,  and  my  beart 
not  break !"  continued  tbe  countess,  in  a  low  tone ; 
ihee  let  him  go,  ere  it  swell  too  fuU  of  anguisb,  and 
;  my  breast/* 

liervyn,"  said  tbe  colonel,  gently,  "  tbe  noble  lady  likes 
and  may  bereafter  do  something  for  you.  Now  kiss  ber 
bip's  band  and  retire." 

7o,  no,  I  cannot,  I  may  not !"  exclaimed  tbe  countess, 
bag  from  ber  chair  as  ii  at  tbe  approacb  of  a  serpent. 
your  life,  toucb  me  not,  boy !  I  mean,"  sbe  added,  witb 
ffteric  laugh — **  I  am  afraid,  for  they  say  tbe  malign 
ed  fever  is  still  rife  in  that  unwbolosome  district  whence 
xmie  ; — ^not  that  I  fear  it, — ^not  that  I  fear  it !"  And  sbe 
led  long  and  wildly,  until,  sinking  exbaustedly  into  ber 
,  a  sbo  wer  of  tears  came  to  her  relief. 
ietire,  Mervyn;  my  lady  Howard  is  subject  ^  ^«&^ 
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fits/'  said  tlie  unrelenting  colonel ;  espeoiskllj  when 
a  youth  of  your  figure  ;  ^r  many  years  ago  G^e  I 
who,  had  he  liyed,  would  have  been  much  of  thy  inc 

Mervyn  bowed  humbly  to  the  lady,  and  resumec 
tant  station  behind  the  screen. 

"Well,  madam,  are  you  convinced?"  said  Bloo 
boy  disappeared,  "  or  must  I  bring  those  written 
play  which  will  surely  reinstate  him  in  all  thftt  sho 
fully  be  hisP" 

"Is  this,  then,  the  drug  to  restore  me  the  o 
whereof  your  too  ready  vilmny  deprived  me  for  en 
LadyHoward,  passionately. 

"They  who  oice  with  fate,  lady,  must  stand  the 
the  throw,"  repHed  he,  significanlJy.  "  But  take  i 
sadly ;  all  may  be  well  again  if  you  but  will  it." 

"  Speak — ^wnat  would  you  P  i  am  the  slave  of  y( 
said  the  countess,  in  a  tone  of  deep  despair. 

"  Lady  Howard,"  replied  the  colonel,  apparently 
moved  by  her  emotion,  "beautiful  lady .'  for  whoi 
perilled  soul  and  body,  lured  by  what  nmgic  I  dar 
remind  you  1  nothing  but  my  extreme  necessity  sh 
me  to  use  this  engine  against  you." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  need,  sir  P"  said  the  count* 
same  tranquil  tone  of  despair.  "  Cost  what  it  wi 
conceal  that  horrid  by-gone  from  Howard ;  I  cannoi 
lose  the  only  heart  tnat  loves  me." 

"  Five  hundred  guineas  wiU  deliver  you  for  evei 
importunities,"  replied  Blood. 

"  Five  hundred  guineas !  Well,  it  is  but  gold," 
the  lady.  "  And  yet  Howard  but  now  craved  a  sn 
of  me  in  vain.  But  wilt  thou  swear  to  me  (for  I  ha 
thee  true  to  thy  oath,  through  perils  which  w( 
dashed  to  pieces  the  faith  of  honester  men) — wilt  t] 
never  to  trouble  me  more  on  this  account  P" 

Blood  uttered  an  asseveration  which  made  e\ 
Howard  shudder.  She  then  drew  her  chair  to  1 
where  there  was  a  silver  standish,  and  began  writ 
Blood  continued  to  ^aze  on  her  beautiful  countenan* 
flushed  as  it  was  wim  violent  emotion,  was  still  indi 
lovely.  Suddenly,  however,  she  paused,  and  seen 
reverie  ;  then,  raising  her  eyes  to  his,  with  an  exp 
emphatic  that  it  needed  not  words  to  make  her  mt 
parent,  she  murmured  in  a  hollow,  unearthly  tone, 
stand  me  without  speech !  Wouldst  thou  for  twice,  fo] 
,  this  sum, — rid  me  of  this  care— for  ever  ?" 

Aa  Blood  stared  in  astonialmient  at  her  words,  si 
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bDin^  of  his  looks,  and  continued — "  Nay,  not  that — 
forbid  I"  said  the  countess,  humedly,  and  relapsing 
adlj  whiteness.  "  But  there  are  omer  means— the 
ons  !  Oh,  Blood,  Blood,  you  know  not  to  what  mad- 
m  driven !    And  it  is  too  late  to  repent— ^too  late ! — 


f  this  bojr  be  the  destined  avenger  of  his  father's- 
oide  P"  said  Blood,  calmly  filling  the  pause.  "  But  no,  it 
inble.  He  knows  nothing  of  his  birth,  suspects  nothing. 
>  yourself  no  more  about  him ;  he  shall  never  even  dream 
Lay  offend  you.  Henceforth  your  troubles  with  both 
re  over — and  I  kiss  your  fair  nand  on  my  oath." 
saying  this,  the  colonel  gallantly  raised  her  hand  to 
and  pressing  it  with  a  httle*  Irish  warmth,  she  with- 
;  abruptly,  and  with  displeasure  visible  in  the  dark 
her  eye.  He  affected  not  to  notice  this,  but  quietly 
sd  the  paper,  and  muttering  that  he  should  have  pre- 
sold, bowed  to  the  lady's  impatient  waive,  and  moved 
itepB  as  if  to  retire.  He  returned,  howerer,  so  sud- 
liat  the  countess  started. 

a  are  alarmed,  madam,"  he  said,  in  a  deep,  warning 
But  keep  your  faith  with  me,  and  you  have  no  cause, 
t  not  the  life  of  this  orphan,  for  if  you  do,  I  shall 
lai  mine  own  is  in  jeopardy.  So  long  as  his  |)erson 
I  uninjured,  I  will  never  cross  this  thiishold  without 
snnission;  but  the  instant  that  is  attempted  I  will 
srass,  let  myself  loose  upon  you !  So  look  to  it." 
kg  this,  he  passed  into  the  anteohamb^;  motioned 
L  to  follow  him,  and  passed  into  the  street,  attended 
roung  victim. 
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colonel  and  Mervyn  now  directed  their  steps  west- 
nd  were  turning  into  the  Mall,  when  they  met  Oates 
anonicals.    The  two  worthies  greeted  each  other  with 
glee ;  and  Jew  as  he  seemed,  the  worthy  doctor  did 
lain  to  take  Blood's  arm,  and  parade  himself  along, — 
preat  admiration  of  the  passers,  who  ascribed  it  to 
m  humility,  or  concluded  ne  was  making  a  convert. 
ryn  followed  his  benevolent  master  with  the  seemingly 
ry  steps  of  a  man  walking  to  execution,  because  ne 
tiiat  ne  cannot  resist.    Thej  now  pTOcee^e^  \iti  ^ 
changer,  who,  for  the  convenience  oi  \k©  ^^^^^^^ 
r.  T. 


court  and  of  his  own,  dwelt  at  the  sign  of  the  Brass  Si 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  where  Meryyn  saw  them  present  8 
of  paper,  and  receive  in  return  a  heavy  bag  of  ^old,  whic 
divided  between  them  by  the  two  dignitaries.  Eroa 
money-changer's  they  returned  down  Whitehall  to  the 
and  continaea  talking,  in  a  low  but  deeply-interested 
Mervyn  understood  but  Httle  of  what  they  said;  I 
heard  Blood  inquire  if  the  yeast  were  worldng ;  to 
question  Oates  replied  that  Kirby,  the  chemist,  had  1 
tne  matter  to  the  king,  who  affected  to  make  light 
altogether ;  but  that  Dr.  Tongue  intended  to  renew  tk 
ject  on  his  majesty's  morning  walk,  which  he  usually  at 
to  receive  commands  about  &e  royal  laboratory. 

Aa  the  two  friends  discussed  this  subject,  they  entei 
Mail,  where,  from  the  number  of  glittering  cavahe 
masked  ladies  abroad,  they  concluded  that  the  king  hac 
his  appearance.  They  todh:  a  station  under  a  mmben 
where  some  persons  were  con^egated  round  a  woman  e 
ballads,  and  shortly  after  Mervyn  saw  a  group  oi 
twenty  gentlemen,  very  richly  dressed,  and  all  bardo 
tt^proaching  ra]^dly  down  the  Mall.  Among  these  he  i 
mstinguiiriied  tne  tall,  swarthy  figure  of  the  king,  wh 
his  hat  and  a  jewelled  tuft  of  reamers.  He  seemed  w 
or  rather  stridong,  at  a  rate  which  had  evidently  put  s 
the  courtiers  out  of  breath,  and  he  looked  vexecC  which 
readily  be  accounted  for,  as  Dr.  Tongue  was  by  his  sidi 
ing  away  with  great  earnestness. 
^  V  l^np  approached,  aad  as  the  king 
without  observmg  them,  Blood  stepped  boldly  iorwsa 
bowinginan  oriental  style,  exclaimed,  "  Vivat  Hex!" 

"Abolish  Jew  P"  said  Charles,  pausing,  and  look 
him  with  curiosity.     "Well — Vivat  Judceus !    But, 
it  seems  if  divers  of  my  well-wishers  have  their  own  wa 
wiU  soon  cry  *  Vivat '  to  tickle  a  pair  of  longer  ears.    L 
Tongue,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  divine,  "  the 
your  discourse  is— there  is  a  plot  afoot  by  that  excee 
nappy  and  highly-tolerated  people,  the  Ciatholics,  to  i 
vacancy  by  cutting  my  throat,  and  to  set  my  brother 
throne.    There  is  a  general  revolt,  and  I  know  not  hov 
invasions,  planned  by  Jesuits  and  others,  who  shall  be 
less.    Now  all  this  is  enough  to  frighten  me  out 
appetite,  which  I  take  not  kindly  of  a  man  who  undei 
chemistry,  and  it  is  altogether  too  great  a  matter  to 
cussed  before  dinner." 

"Please  your  majesty — ^,"  began  Dr.  Tongue,  wh 
Jang  interrupted  him. 
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<<  Zoimds,  man  aliye,  understand  us — ^you  are  imposed  on !" 
10  exclaimed.  "  And  I  have  no  time  to  waste  on  any  man's 
aDies  but  my  own." 

"  In  Grod's  name,  sire,  let  us  sift  this  pretended  plot  to  the 
ottom,"  said  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  oi  the  train. 
We  may  chance  to  find  some  pearls  amon^  the  chafin^s  of 
a  oyster.  Moreover,  it  would  do  your  minesty  incalcuhible 
draatage  to  have  it  beUeved  that  the  I^pists  are  in  con- 
piracy  against  your  hfe— ^as  my  Lord  Danby  seems  to  think 
y  his  Bweet  smile." 

<<  And  pending  such  dangerous  conspiracies  and  horrible 
lassacremg  ^lots,  my  liege,"  said  the  jQarl  of  Danby,  with 
IB  crafty  smile,  "  tne  maddest  parliament  on  earth  cannot 
efbae  your  majesty  supplies  for  our  present  military  power, 
Bd  perchance  ^  increase  instead  of  a  disbanding,  se^  we 
lare  two  such  potent  enemies  to  fight  against  as  me  pope  and 
bedeviL*' 


«JVU." 


Excellently  eood,  gentkmen,"  said  Charles,  seating  him- 
elf  in  a  rustic  diair  under  the  mulberry-tree.  "  But  it  is 
langennis  sport  setting  cme's  neighbour's  house  on  fire  to 
faxm  one's  own.  But  'slife.  Master  Ton^e,  we  are  some- 
luij^  fiaiyered  with  this  morning's  hot  tennis  work ;  and  how 
Dimes  it,  Eochester,  you  look  so  like  your  own  ghost  P" 

"  I  was  at  my  deyoticms  so  late  last  ni^ht,  sire,"  replied  the 
kofaleman,  whose  complexion  was,  indeed,  ashy  pale ;  "  for  I 
jn  papistical  enough  to  be  a  joUy  friar." 

**  So,  then,  your  majesty  will  run  the  gauntlet  of  these 
hocking,  execrable,  popish  conspiracies?'  exclaimed  Dr. 
Tongue — "  yea,  be  as  it  were  the  target  for  a  thousand  arrows 
hot  from  inyisible  bows,  but  all  aimed  at  your  sacred  life,  and 
lonour,  and  dominion." 

"  Faith,  no,  I  had  rather  rei^,  like  John  Lackland,  with 
ny  crown  at  the  pope's  footstom — ^Antichrist  as  you  call  his 
•eyerence  in  your  opiate  sermons.  Tongue,"  rephed  Charles, 
glancing  with  a  smile  among  his  courtiers,  who  nad  formed  a 
lalf-cirSe round  his  chair.  "Why,  man,  I  nothing  doubt 
hy  yery  natural  wish  to  be  a  dean,  but — a  word  to  the  wise — 
his  is  not  the  way  to  make  thee  one.  I  haye  not  so  much 
eisure  as  to  waste  it  on  eyery  cock-and-bull  story  a  parson 
nay  chance  to  hear  in  a  fit  of  me  muddles." 

"  Nay,  but,  sire,  do  but  hear  the  plain  straightforward  narra- 
iye  of  that  ^odly  man  and  zealous  loyer  <»  your  majesty's 
ieryice,Dr.  Titus  Oates,"said  Tongue,  withextremeeamestness. 

**  Lideed,  my  liege,  it  will  please  neither  parliament  nor 
*abble  if  we  seem  too  remiss  in  nrialnT>g  at  le&aV.  m^^fux^  \s^ 
he  tratb  of  these  horrible  BtatemeniA^**  BaidliOT^T>«s^  • 

L  2 
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''  It  will  not  do,  Daabj/'  repHed  the  1dng»  looking  at  lum 
with  a  significant  smile.  "  If  yon  raise  the  aevil,  you  willlif). 
like  tiie  magician's  foolish  scholar,  and  not  being  abl^  to 
find  him  wonc  enough,  he  will  tear  his  summoner  to  pieces." 

"  We  may,  at  least,  without  danger,  examine  this  aUeg^ 
witness  before  the  council,  and  set  men's  minds  at  rest,"  mf. 
I)anby.  "  I  am  told  myLord  Shaftesbury  intends  to  bade^ 
me  about  it  to-night.  Where  might  a  messenger  find  uu 
Gates,  Tongue  r  , 

"  Not  far  from  this  spot,  my  lord,"  said  the  divine,  "  for,  in 
good  faith,  methinks  I  see  him  in  that  throng  to  the  left,  and, 
will,  if  it  please  you,  call  him  P — ^Dr.  Oates ! 

"  Heor ! — ^reaay  to  obejr  the  call  of  the  Loard  and  the 
trumpet  of  Gibeon,"  exclamied  the  reverend  personage  thni 
addressed,  stepping  boldly  forth. 

"  He  hath  a  villuious  mien,"  said  Charles,  in  a  low  ycace  to 
Danby.  ^*  And,  moreover,  hear  ye  not  P — his  voice  hath  tbe 
saints'  twang !— -can  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  P — And  io» 
reverend  sir,  your  name  is  Oaths  P" 

''Oates,  an't  please  vour  majesty,"  replied  the  doctcv^ 
"  The  Loard  be  praised  tot  that  and  aU  other  his  goodnesf.*^ , 

"And  your  mother,  too,  ungrateful  prodigal !"  said  Chaijbfii 
reproachfully.  "  But  'tis  well  you  thank  Heaven,  thp«^ 
you  have  so  little  cause. — ^And  you  are  the  gentleman  pip- 
fessing  to  have  discovered  all  these  wondrous  secrets,  if 
living  among  the  Jesuits,  and  aiding  and  abetting  in  all  th^ 
conspiracies,  and  plans,  and  plots,  for  the  overthrpw  of  dA 
reformed  religion,  and  a  massacre  of  nine  millions  of  innoeent 
protestants  by  some  sixty  blood-thirsty  papists  P" 

"I  did  live  among  niem,  sire,  but  as  David  among  tiie 
Canaanites,"  replied  Gates,  raising  his  eyes  and  pressing  his 
heart.  "  But  God  and  his  holy  angels  know  that  I  never 
changed  my  rehgion,  but  went  among  them  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  betraying  them." 

"  Why,  then,  man  you  are  a  black  villain,  a  cursed  Judas ! 
But  think  not  I  will  offer  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  for 
innocent  blood,"  said  Charles,  sternly.  '*  Come,  gentlemen, 
we  will  hear  no  more  from  such  a  perjurous  rascal.  Tongue, 
I  never  thought  thee  otherwise  than  an  ass,  but  this  demon- 
strates thee  on&  as  clearly  as  any  formula  of  algebra." 

"  But,  my  liege,  the  populace  will  not  be  mus  satisfied," 
said  Danby.  "We  must  not  seem  to  stifie  this  matter ;  i\ 
should  be  solemnly  investigated,  and  perhaps  we  may  find  at 
the  bottom  what  will  serve  your  majesty's  interests.  The 
council  sits  this  evening,  and  u  you  have  any  proofs  that  will 
stand  afUng,  produce  them  there." 
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f,  my  lord,  I  do  not  prove  a  most  monstroos  black 
T,  a  Jesuitical,  abominable,  popish  ■"  began 
b  imabated  effrontery. 

> !  we  have  bad  enough  of  this  boly  Billingsgate," 
id  Charles.  "  Danbv,  if  you  wiU  play  with  hot  irons, 
>t  if  you  bum  your  fingers :  but  TU  have  nothing  to 
.  Come,  my  lords,  we  will  on,  and  leave  this  reverend 
tchhis  crocodile's  egff  without  the  sun  of  our  favour." 
ig  rose  and  moved  sharply  forward,  followed  by  the 
irt,  and  Brother  Titus  was  left  alone,  exceptmg  a 
e  rabble  who  continued  gazing  at  him  from  a  £s- 
l  whispering.  After  a  moment's  deliberation,  Oates 
ide,  and  rejoined  the  Polish  Jew. 
ige,  brother !  never  pucker  thy  ugly  face  to  frighten 
,  'exclaimed  Blood.  *'  I  see  thou  hast  not  round 
illiant  reception  as  thy  virtues  entitle  thee  to ;  they 
>w  thee  as  yet.  We  shall  see  the  day  when  the  scarlet 
elf  will  shake  on  her  seven  hills  to  hear  thy  name." 
lis  a  fair  enough  beginning ;  the  acorn  growsto  an  oak 
aid  Oates,  wiping  his  brow.  "I  only  want  to  set  the 
oat  on  men*s  talk ;  and  now  I  am  goin^  straight  as  a 
and  before  Sir  Edmundbury  Grod&y,  lest  tto  oourt 
stoifle  me  and  the  ploat  together." 
dghly  commended  this  notion,  but  as  he  was  not 
)f8haring  the  public  attention,  he  aj^eed  with  Oates 
at  a  distance.  The  small  knot  of  rabble  had  by 
increased  to  a  considerable  crowd,  and  as  soon  as 
p  moved  they  began  to  follow,  though  without  dis- 
mprehending  why  or  whither.  But  a  London  mob 
istible  in  curiosity,  and  not  to  be  deterred  by  any 
r  peril  in  gratifying  it.  Blood  and  Marvyn,  whose 
was  also  strongly  excited,  mingled  with  the  mob, 
eded  in  squeezing  their  way  into  the  justice-room, 
mundbury  Godfrey,  whose  name  was  doomed  td 
ragipal  a  sound  in  the  ear  of  posterity,  was  one  of 
popular  magistrates  of  the  day,  and  the  only  one 
jpected  leanings  to  Popery  were  pardoned  by  the 
^nsideration  of  the  extreme  severity  with  which  he 
red  the  laws  against  Papists.  He  was  a  man  of 
babits,  but  of  great  courage  and  unsuspected  inte- 
e,  almost  alone  of  the  magistracy,  during  the  panic 
7  the  great  plague,  remained  in  the  diseased  city, 
lis  vigorous  severity  kept  order  in  his  vast  and 
district.  He  was  knighted  by  Charles  for  these 
md,  though  a  man  of  a  harsh  and  melwMiYioVj  ^- 
continued  a  favourite  of  the  poi^xiVaAO  ^i^oioxsi!^  ^ 
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the  changes  of  that  erentM  period,  by  the  same  inflexible 
qualities  which  had  first  won  him  their  admiration. 

Sir  Edmondbnry  was  a  remarkable-looking  man,  and  bne 
traces  of  his  character  imprinted  on  his  whole  e^^earance. 
He  was  tall,  dark,  and  hard-featured,  bnt  his  hei^rt  wm 
diminished  by  a  constant  stoop,  and  there  was  scnnetiirag 
seyere  and  sad  in  his  down-drawn  lips  and  knit  brow,  m 
was  attared  with  studied  plainness,  and  wore  a  broad  kat  iA 
a  gold  buid,  the  large  flaps  of  which  added  a  darker  sliade  to 
his  aostere  countenance.    His  hair  was  long,  lank,  and  iiOB- 

S«y,  and  on  this  occasion  there  was  a  troubled  expressioa  in 
s  sunk  ^rey  eyes,  as  if  in  presage  of  the  dreadful  &tei^delL 
awaited  hmi. 

'*  What-a-mercy!  what/manner  of  hubbub  is  this,offieinP" 
said  the  magistrate,  glancing  at  the  rabble  which  tumultnom^ 
flooded  the  oar.  '*  What  do  ye  want,  my  masters P  LettM 
broken  heads  speak  first.    Fie !  a  rioter  m  canonical  !*' 

"  Your  worship,  neither  I  nor  these  worthy  brothen  ia 
Christ  are  such,  replied  Oates,  loudly.  "  I  am  eome  to 
make  a  deposition  before  your  worship  and  God  Almi^ly, 
concerning  a  dreadful  plot  of  the  paupishers,  which  it  nath 
been  His  pleasure  I  should  be  the  earthly  instrument  of 
discovermg" 

'*  Methmks  a  man  of  joxa  reyerend  ^arb  should  haye  put 
that  great  name  first,"  said  Godfrey,  slightiy  raising  his  iist 
at  the  word.  "  But  as  you  please.  Yet  I  had  rather  ycm 
took  the  affair  before  some  other  justice,  as  you  know  'iniat 
the  yulgar  say — ^that  I  fayour  papists  on  account  of  some 
kindness  rendered  me  by  his  royal  highness — though  it  is 
raise. 

"  For  that  self-same  reason  that  your  impartiality  cannot  be 
questioned,  I  haye  selected  you  from  all  the  ma^strates  oi 
this  great  sinful  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,"  rephed  Oates. 
"  And  I  call  upon  you  by  the  oath  you  haye  taken  to  ad* 
minister  the  king's  justice,  to  take  my  affidayit  anent  tiiis 
horrible  ploat  of  the  Jesuits  to  oyerthrow  the  church  of  Qtod, 
and  introduce  Arbitrary  Power  and  the  InquisitioiL  in  this 
hitherto  free  and  gospel  land." 

"  I  do  not  reftise ;  I  haye  not  the  power  to  reftise,"  replied 
the  justice.  "  But  I  would  adyise  you  to  weigh  well  yoiir 
words  before  you  giye  them  forth ;  for  the  beginning  of  con- 
tention is  like  theletting  out  of  waters,  and  no  man  knows 
whither  they  may  go." 

"  Here  then  is  my  written  deposition,  my  testimony  against 

unbelieying  Ahab,"  said  Oates,   triumphantly  producing  a 

sealed  paper,     "  I  am  ready  to  m«ke  oa.t\sL\io  \Saft  tcut^  of  all 
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the  chsirseH  herem  contained,  worshipful  sir,  andmj  strength 
eoming  mim  abore,  will  prove  them  before  the  parliament  and 
people  of  England.  I  have  been  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
ana  have  brought  such  news  as,  like  a  peal  of  thunder,  shall 
lonm  Israel,  s&eping  on  his  arms." 

"  What  mean  you,  sir ;  in  what  camp  P"  replied  Sir  Ed- 
mnndbury.  "  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  have  spied  out 
Msne  aimed  force  in  the  heart  of  this  kingdom,  and  come  to 
aver  the  same  by  oathP*' 

*'  Yea,  Terilj, '  said  the  unabashed  Oates,  "  I  have  spied 
out  aa  enemy  m  the  heart  of  the  land — one  which  has  alreisdy 
potted  himself  in  our  citadels  and  high  places,  and  bribed  our 
watchers  on  the  hills ;  an  enemy  not  armed  in  steel,  but  in 
ftbehood  ;  not  wielding  spears,  but  ploats  ;  not  wearing  the 
swofd  nor  Ihe  helmet,  but  the  dageer  and  the  mask : — the 
Jetoits!  the  Jesuits!  I  have  dwSt  long  enough  in  their 
camp  to  learn  all  Iheir  monstrous  treasoimble  pK>ats,  and  I 
hare  now  shaken  Ihe  dust  from  my  sandals  as  a  testimony 
against  them  for  erer." 

"  And  this  sealed  paper  contains  your  depositions  or  accusa- 
tions P"  said  Sir  Edmundbury,  silencing  tne  murmurs  of  the 
xiU>l6  with  a  look.  "  It  will  not  do,  sir.  I  will  not  suffer 
Tou  to  make  oath  on .  its  contents  unless  I  know  them. 
rTonght  shall  be  done  in  so  weighty  a  matter  darkly.  And 
yet  methinks  it  were  fitter  you  took  your  papers  and  yourself 
before  the  council  or  my  Lord  Chancellor,  who  are  from  their 
dignity  more  suitable  magistrates  to  investigate  a  charge  of 
such  high  moment,  involvms  the  safety  of  the  state." 

"  Your  worship  then  rerases  to  take  my  affidavit  P"  said 
Oates,  and  the  mob  raised  a  clamour  which  was  deepened  by 
Blood's  stentorian  voice  shouting  what  afterwards  became  the 
war-CTy  of  his  party,  "  No  Popery !  No  Popery !" 

This  yell  was  instantly  echoed  in  every  variety  of  dissonant 
voice,  and  Sir  Edmundbury  turning  sharply  round,  called 
out,  "Constables,  seize  these  brayers,  and  off  to  Bridewell 
with  them,  for  rioting  in  court,  in  contempt  of  his  majesty's 
justice." 

This  threat,  and  the  known  severity  of  the  man,  produced 
instant  silence. 

"  I  do  not  refuse,  Dr.  Oates,  since  that  is  your  name,  to 
take  your  deposition,  or  any  other  man's,"  said  the  justice ; 
"  but  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  be  used  as  a  blind  instru- 
ment. B/cad  your  deposition,  and  take  as  many  oaths  to  it  as 
you  like." 

Oates  asked  nothing  hotter  than  to  tkoB  t^MCOW '^iwn^^^-^ 
JEilmundbury  the  blame  of  divulging  his  nartf&iw©  \>^vQit^  ^^ 
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council  liad  examined  it.  He  read,  in  his  loud  coaiM 
tones,  amidst  tlio  most  eager  silence  of  all  present*  the  ontliiie& 
of  that  terrible  plot  which  was  destined  to  shed  so  mrusk: 
blood  ere  it  coiled  itself  up  in  peace. 

The  groundwork  of  this  plot  was  the  supposed  and  impli- 
citly credited  fact  that  the  catholic  church  was  engaged  in,  s 
strenuous  effort  to  crush  the  great  northern  heresy.  This  no. 
doubt  was  true,  and  the  same  mi^ht  be  affirmed  in  general  ^ 
all  subsequent  times,  and  certainly  with  much  more  emphasis 
in  that  age  which  beheld  the  Beformation  extirpated  m  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  gradually  narrowing  in  the  north.  The 
chief  ministers  and  propagandists  of  the  EiOman  church  in 
working  these  wonders,  were  undoubtedly  the  Jesuits,  the 
most  prudent,  subtle,  ambitious,  and  successful  of  all  the 
great  societies  forming  the  armies  of  Catholicism  throughout 
tiie  globe.  The  English  people  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy, 
educated  in  the  narrowest  ana  fiercest  fanaticism,  considered 
this  society  as  little  better  than  a  direct  emanation  from  the 
devil,  and  its  members  were  endowed  in  the  popular  imagina- 
tion with  little  less  power  and  inclination  to  do  evil,  than  the 
fiends  who  surround  the  throne  of  Beelzebub  himself.  The 
vulgar  hatred  represented  them  as  the  cause  of  all  the  «vik 
which  befel  the  nation  at  home  and  abroad.  It  was  th» 
Jesuits  who  turned  the  swords  of  catholic  Spain  and  Franoe 
against  the  great  bulwark  of  heresy ;  me  Jesuits  who 
destroyed  London  by  fire,  and  devastated  its  population  with 
the  plague ;  the  Jesuits  who  caused  the  perpetual  quarreh 
arising  between  Charles  and  his  subjects  ; — for  it  was  tacitly 
understood  by  the  masses  that  their  king,  his  brother,  and 
the  court,  were  engaged  heart  and  soul  in  the  stupendous  pro- 
ject of  the  re-estaolishment  of  popery. 

It  was  on  these  foregone  conclusions,  already  silently 
grounded  in  the  national  mind,  that  Oates  built  his 
wild  and  incongruous  structure,  which,  cemented  as  it  was 
with  blood  and  terror,  finally  fell  by  its  own  weight,  leaving  a 
shastly  ruin  to  warn  the  future,  if  nations  ever  gathered  wis- 
dom from  experience. 

To  accomplish  their  grand  plan,  the  Jesuits,  according  to 
Oates,  found  it  necessary  to  destroy  all  the  barriers  of  English 
liberty  and  pave  their  way  with  the  ruins  of  the  boasted 
English  constitution.  But  it  seemed  they  suspected  that  the 
kill's  waywardness  and  epicurean  indifference  made  him  an 
unfit  instrument  of  their  designs,  and  it  was  determined  to 
get  rid  of  him,  and  to  substitute  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was 
allowed  to  be  apapist  to  the  backbone.  To  effect  this  object, 
Oates  accused  Father  La  Chaise,  the  French  king's  confessor, 
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ap&  Shae  as  he  caOed  Mm,  of  haTii^  lodged  two  thousand 
uoMUh  in  the  hands  of  a  London  golcbmitl^  to  bribe  a  mnr- 
■Am'  t  OliftL,  and  the  Spanish  Jesuits,  he  added,  granted  tiie 
i^ne  ram ;  the  Benedictines,  being  poor,  merely  subscribed 
Hisfpntftm,  There  was  to  be  a  risms  in  Ireland,  a  grand 
BiliWim^  of  the  protestants  there,  and  the  French  were  to 
•ilBbi  iitth  a  large  army.  In  England,  the  Duke  of  York 
Wl  to  cBflBoire  the  parliament,  and  assume  aU  the  powers  of 
gMjBtfqttent  in  his  own  hands,  France  and  Spain  assisting 
imkjgmB  and  money.  The  great  facility  with  which  the 
ntilimoL  eiiaiiged  its  religion  at  the  bland  persuasions  of  aze 
mA  ftgcot»  under  Mary,  was  to  form  the  model  and  encourage- 
Mwtt  of  llie  Jesuits  m  their  grand  labour,  and  the  same 
patkitirgumentwastobeempfoyed  in  conrerting  Enghmd 
agliiiB  to  &e  faith. 

jCMea  fbrther  deposed  that  a  general  consultation  of  the 
IditMi  mm  held-in  May,  1678,  in  London,  at  the  White 
JeiiB  ^E^prem,  which  divided  itself  into  fiye  or  six  minor 
aectfttM,  in  .as  many  apartments,  aU  debating  on  the  best 
wtMrniiiiaxudist  the  king  and  bring  about  the  other  desirable 
TiBWini  Aoeording  to  i&  testimony  of  the  reverend  witness, 
hi^A^^tibough  suspected,  and  eren  personally  maltreated  by  the 
pii4inoi|u  <i  the  English  Jesuits,  Van  Huysman — was  em* 
jdoyi^to  enrxy  tickets  of  resolves  from  company  to  company. 
Boi^lite  defined  to  state,  in  his  affidavit^  what  these  resolves 
woHk'  -  He  declared,  however,  that  Sir  George  Wakeman, 
tiii^' queen's  physician,  was  to  have  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
fixr'poiidning  the  kin?,  a  sum  which  he  had  received  in  part» 
ana^^^emanTle  Duchess  of  York's  secretary,  w£  in 
treiBttialde  oo&rreq^dence  with  France.  Oates  also  inti- 
mated that  the  fire  of  London  was  caused  by  the  Jesuits,  for 
the -take  of  plunder,  and  to  promote  confusion.  He  affinned 
that  the  pope  had  in  ^rand  consistory  decided  that  the  realm 
of  Kngland  was  forfeit  to  him  as  heretical ;  and  though  he 
oertaimT  intended  to  make  the  Duke  of  York  a  sort  of 
crownea  viceroy,  his  holiness  had  exercised  his  sovereignty, 
by  appointing  a  vast  number  of  lay  officers,  aimong  whom 
Oates  had  caitefully  included  some  of  the  orineipal  catholic 
noblemen  and  gentry. 

Sir  Edmiindbury's  surprise  and  even  terror  increased  with 
every  word  of  thas  extraordinary  deposition,  but  his  rigid 
countenance  showed  no  emotion  whatever,  while  the  ^oans 
and  exclamations  of  the  auditors  evin^^ed  the  intensity  of 
theirs.  Blood  himself  was  amazed  and  somewhat  alarmed 
at  ^be  muHsplidfy-and  ma^tude  of  the  chareea.  0^\*e^^ 
hMpjry  impudence,  however,  proved  that  he  \\aA  oeea.  ^^'&c\»^ 
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far  his  task  by  men  perfectly  acquainted  with  tbe  insfaromeniB 
they  judged  necessary  for  their  work. 

**  r  receire  your  deposition,  as  I  needs  musty  Mr.  Oates.** 
said  the  magistrate,  alter  a  brief  pause :  "  you  may  take  your 
oath ;  but  whether  you  are  a  most  monistrous  perjurer,  or 
the  saviour  of  this  nation,  God  akme  knows,  and  timo  wffl 
show." 

"  And  rest  assured,  worthy  Sir  Edmimdhury,**  said  Oatei, 
kissing  the  sacred  book,  wimout  flinddbng,  **  that  by  Uiis  sin 
I  shaU  conquer^— and  the  com  and  wine  are  to  him  wno 
reaps  and  vintages,  as  well  as  to  him  who  sows  and  to  ham 
who  prunes." 

"  For  my  part,"  replied  Sir  Edmundbury,  widi  proplietie 
^oom,  "Isiall  kave  no  ihcmks  fir  my  pmnt,  amd,  JbeUne, 
J  shall  he  the  first  ma/rtvr** 

Oates  smiled,  somewnat  darkly,  and  began  lepeatw^iJie 
solemn  words  of  the  adjuration  after  the  dork,  when  Blood 
^diisperedMeryyn,  "Let  us  out  and  wait  him  there :  liALOuldn^ 
wonder  if  the  roof  were  to  fall !"  And  he  shouldered  his  way 
very  rudely  out>  followed  dosely  hj  the  amased  aedlyte,  who^ 
recollecting  that  Oates  was  at  1^  Omer  in  May,  1^8,  had  his 
own  private  reascms  for  doubting  the  stalnlity  <^  tfae  justice- 
room. 


CHAPTEE    XXIL 

TEE  JLLVSTSD  HOUSE. 

The  colonel  halted  in  the  vestibule  <^  t^  Oiffice,  which 
doeely  besieged  by  a  dense  throng,  whispering  and  discussing 
the  important  revelation,  as  it  was  communicated  to  thcnn  by 
the  more  fortunate  listeners  within.  Mervyn  had  no  time  to 
vent  his  surprise  in  words.  The  doctor  fcJlowed  almost  im- 
mediately, naving,  as  he  expressed  it,  set  the  stone  a  rolling, 
and  was  received  with  loud  manifestations  of  gratitude,  res- 
pect, and  curiosity.  He  separated  himself  with  difficulty 
from  the  crowd,  and  bestowing  upon  them  a  gracious  bene- 
diction, proceeded  down  the  street  amidst  deafening  hurrahs. 
He  soon,  however,  thought  proper  to  elude  this  pt^ularity, 
by  slipping  down  an  aUey  leading  to  the  Strand,  where  he 
was  rejoined  by  Blood  and  his  jowa.g  prot6g4, 

"  Wnat  think  you  of  matters  now,  master  colonel  P"  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  trimnuh.    *'  My  Loard  Shidtesbury 
scarce  tiionshb  me  worth,  the  noBom  oi  ^3^  c»t^tb^\.  %ciiDe 
few  hours  amce,  but  whaii  now  ^    In  «i  feT^c^x!^)Q^"V  ^ifcAS\.\an^ 
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pzouder  heads  than  his  dnddng  to  me,  or  I  will  hving  them 
to  the  hlock." 

^  "  I  would,  then,  thou  oouldst  inehide  mine  enemy  old  Or- 
monde, and  his  spitfire  s(m,  in  the  list,"  said  JKood,  grinning 
sBfagelf .  "  Bat,  doetor,  sinee  our  affairs  are  in  snch  a 
piovpenxiB  train,  yoci  most  oome  with  me  to  my  poor  house 
m  iljsatia,  and  dine  on  such  hermit  £ue  as  an  onottawed  man 
OBB  muster." 

Oatea  readily  ctmsexted,  and  the  hospitahle  colGnd  eaBed 
a  aeoller  iHii^  at  his  direetioBt,  rowed  tnem  down  the  riYCor. 

Mervyn'a  eyes  were  now  in  scNfloe  measfore  imsealed,  and 
the  lif^  wMeh  was  l^ealdng  in  on  his  nnderstanding  was 
aBrycthmg  h«t  waloome.  Tk&  exIrMrdiBazy  revehiclaons  which 
OHkes  hid  nnd^  eoopled  with  his  own  dim  ideas  of  the  drift 
of  tiie  Jesuitical  pdic^,  oonfiised  at  <moe  his  judgment  and  his 
iwliagB.  On  one  hand,  were  aU  the  pmudioea  of  his  youth, 
&a  m«  and  icfferenoe  in  which  he  had  been  edncBted ;  on 
the  other,  a  Tiaion  of  horrors,  of  dark  and  iniquifcons  poGey, 
wUBh  ke  knew  not  how  to  oonneet.  His  ignorance  of  l£e 
tfofld  in  general.  Hid  of  the  aetoal  position  of  men  and  erents, 
eoDtriboM  to  suspend  his  decision  and  to-pcxr^ez  his  mind, 
ahnost  beyond  the  power  of  ferming  ain^  opinion  x^lhe  truth. 
or  fidsehood  of  Oates's  statement.  Stfli  he  had  an  instinctive 
abhorrence  of  that  bad  man ;  and  had  he  been  aware  of  the 
terrible  eonsequences  whieh  were  to  flow  from  his  perjuries, 
it  is  probable  Ihat  nothing  but  actual  force  couldhare  induced 
him  to  foDew  his  fortunes  further.  As  it  was,  he  seemed 
rather  bewildered  into  non-resistanoe,  than  submitting  to  an 
authority  which  he  recognized. 

"  Yonder  is  my  house,  or  mansion  I  mi^  call  it,  for  such  it 
hatib  been  in  its  pahny  days,"  said  the  colonel,  pointing  over 
liie  dancing  waves  to  an  antique  and  ruinous-looKing  building 
with  a  high  balcony,  whidi  seemed  hanging  orer  the  river, 
and  whi(£  was  crowned  with  a  mass  of  tiQl  diimnejrs.  It  was 
an  isolated  building,  surrounded  by  a  high  garden-wsll  on 
Hie  land  Me,  which  separated  it  from  the  wiMest  and  most 
haggard  district  of  the  Friary.  Mervyn  thought  he  had 
nefer  seen  so  dreary  and  comfortiess  a  dwelling.  Ihe  wooden- 
work  and  pillars  of  the  balustrade  seemed  all  rotten  and  fall- 
ing down,  the  latticed  windows  were  broken  and  stuffed  with 
rags,  as  if  to  exclude  the  cold  winds  of  the  river ;  indeed,  the 
whole  mansion  seemed  onl^r  to  stand  until  a  strong  gale  came 
to  blow  it  down.  Hie  original  frame  of  the  house  nad  be«7c\. 
altogether  wood-work,  but  it  seemed  to  have  been  i^^;A)[ie^«xA 
Mfpmawl  ttt  some  remote  period,  with  bricks,  'wVns^L  \k5  xsv 
rwBBouBpU&B  oa  the  walla  and  architrayes. 
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Mervyn  shuddered  as  he  contemplated  Im  foture  home. 

"  And  was  this  august  building  part  of  your  inheritance) 
colonel  P**  said  Oates,  laughing.  '*  If  so,  1  marvel  not  his 
gracce  of  Ormonde  hath  left  you  quiet  possession  of  it." 

**  Nay/'  said  Blood,  laughing  too,  '*  I  do  but  call  it  nine, 
to  take  from  it  the  reproach  of  belonging  to  no  one ;  bak, 
thank  Heaven,  I  pay  neither  rent  nor  tasies  for  it.  Lidded^ 
I  do  not  know  its  owner's  name,  nor  if  it  hath  any.  I  took 
possession  of  it  because  no  man  else  had  courage  enough  to 
live  rent*free  at  Ihe  risk  of  being  frightened  to  death  by  tba 
^hoet  of  some  old  miser,  who  once  lived  in  it ;  ay,  faoAiM 
in  it,  before  he  was  due  in  death's  books  by  fair  computatiaiL^ 

"  How  mean  you,  brother  P"  said  Oates,  more  seriooafy. 

"  Why,  it  was  deserted  on  account  of  some  supentinaoi 
story  concerning  its  former  inmate,"  replied  the  ooloadr^' 
"  some  horrible  legend,  which  makes  even  the  most  hoiuidflft 
wretch  in  the  Friary  prefer  the  stormy  heavens  for  »  eoweAf 
to  any  shelter  whicn  its  broken  roof  can  afford.   -Thej  eaU>]t 
the  Haunted  House,  and  it  has  been  tenantlees  these  Haoetf , 
years,  until  I  (he  continued,  lowering  his  voioe)»  who  fleet = 
not  men's  herding,  chose  it  for  my  den,  wherein  I  have  apilttt 
many  a  quiet  ni^t,  with  my  good  conscience  for  comnany^' 
Yet  tis  something  dismal  to  be  alone  there,  and  this- DOfJK 
socieibr  will  be  of  mfinite  satisfaction  to  me."  =       ' 

"  What  story  do  you  speak  of,  sir  ?  why  do  you  call  it  tfal 
Haunted  House  P"  said  Mermi,  earnestly.  .    :  ' 

**  But  are  you  not  afraid  to  let  these  men  hear  you  P"  whif" 
pered  Oates,  glancing  at  the  watermen,  two  strong,  iU-lookaff 
fellows,  in  a  garb  T^ch  was  something  between  a  tattezea 
livery  and  a  sailor's. 

"  Not  I,  faith ;  they  are  both  honest  fellows — that  is*  dia*' 
bolical  rascals,"  replied  Blood.  "  They  may  be  of  somefiitiirQ: 
use  to  us,  Oates,  for  one  of  them  is  a  mscarded  footman  of  the 
Catholic  Lord  Bellasis,  for  whom  your  deposition  is  to  pzocvie 
a  lodging  in  the  Tower." 

"Well,  what  haunts  this  house P  ghost  or  devil P"  aaid 
Oates. 

"  'Tis  said,"  replied  Blood,  "  that  an  old  miser,  the  last 
possessor  of  my  mansion,  was  therein  murdered  by  his  own 
and  only  son,  a  profligate  wretch,  to  obtain  the  unnappy  old 
man's  gold." 

"  Alack !  that  a  man  should  toil  all  his  life  merely  to 
quicken  his  own  destruction,"  exclaimed  Mervyn,  shuddering. 

"  You  will  generalize  that  obsen^ation  when  you  get  older,  * 
replied  the  colonel ;  "  meanwhile  this  legend  diffuses  a  salu- 
taiy  terror  round  my  abode,  which,  mak©^  Taa  ^iiy^^  ^  solitude 
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'kich  the  deserts  of  sandy  Arabia  are  populous.  And  now 
ast  turn  pilot,  for  it  asks  some  small  dexterity  to  laud 
n  the  tide  s  in." 

he  colonel  then  posted  himself  at  the  helm,  and  directing 
men.  to  lull  their  oars,  turned  the  sculler,  and  shot  right 
SB  the  water  with  great  dexterity,  although  the  tide  ran 
L  <m  their  broadside.  As  they  approached  the  shore,  the 
anly  lanes  and  haggard  dwellings  of  Alsatia  became  dis- 
i ;  but  Mervyn's  attention  was  absorbed  in  the  mysterious 
modl  which  it  seemed  he  was  to  consider  as  lus  home. 
J  were  steering  under  the  ruinous  balcony,  towards  a  dark 
Lway,  fashioned  in  the  basement  story,  which  terminated 
fligut  of  stone  steps,  leading  up  to  a  massiye  door,  barred 
crofls^barred  with  iron.  Blood  explained  l^t  when  the 
WBfl  in,  the  archway  always  had  sufficient  water  to  carry 
Q-oraft  to  the  stairs, — ^but  when  out,  no  one  could  ent^ 
toot  wading  to  the  neck  in  mud.  As  he  spoke,  they  shot 
ify  under  the  arch,  and  in  a  moment  the  sculler  touched 
Im'  BtepB,  Mervyn  then  perceiyed  that  a  faint  light  fell 
Bran  ifon-^ted  lattice  aboye. 

ft^od  dismissed  the  sculler  as  soon  as  his  jguests  were  on 
vtein,  and  taking  a  massiye  key  from  his  doublet,  and 
ping  tiro  heayy  bolts,  he  opened  the  door,  and  bade  them 
some  to  his  castle.  *'  I  doubt  not,'*  he  added,  jestingly, 
it  that  tiie  ghost  will  make  you  welcome  too,  for  I  shall  not 
it  yon  at  h£  expense,  unless  he  grudge  us  the  shelter  of 
old  leaky  roof.  And  that  you  may  know  him  for  the 
tor  of  tiie  house,  if  you  should  chance  to  meet  him,  I  will 
Bribe  him  as  the  tradition  runs.  'Tis  a  lean,  shriyelled, 
old  man^  with  a  broken  neck,  his  head  hanging  on  his  left 
alder,  and  dressed  in  grey  linsey-woolsey,  with  red  stook- 
I  «nd  leaden  buckles — wmch  I  suppose  is  the  traditionary 
jflec^ticm  of  him  as  he  appeared  at  the  crowner's  quest." 
L0  tiie  eolcmel  gaye  this  inyiting  description  of  the  inmate 
his  establishment,  they  entered  a  dilapidated  hall,  sur- 
nded  by  a  wooden  gallery  or  corridor,  on  which  opened 
doors  of  the  principal  apartments.  The  second  story  was 
led  aboye,  on  massiye  caryed  pillars,  conmiunicating  by  a 
iroase  with  the  first,  so  that  the  roof  of  the  hall  ascenaed 
ike  height  of  the  whole  building,  and  was  elaborately 
amented  wil^  dark  oak  caryings.  Light  was  originally 
oitted  down  the  staircase  from  an  octegon  in  the  roof, 
aposed  of  caryed  compartments,  with  a  buU's-eye  of  stained 
BS  in  the  middle ;  but  time  and  decay  had  caused  mAXi^ 
ures  in  the  roof,  and  the  sun  streamed  in  y&T\o\\.*&  ^\Te<^^OTA 
ong  iibe  dustjr  timbers  wMch  crossed  it.    Tke  ^\icAft  Tasa^- 
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sion,  ndnouB  as  it  was,  bare  tokens  of  haying  once  been  ihe 
residence  of  an  opnlent  family,  whose  riches,  indeed,  had  left 
their  taste  in  arrear.  The  walls  were  of  black  mahogany, 
very  curiously  but  nnoouthly  carred,  and  the  riyer  <uimps 
haa  coyered  them  with  a  fine  white  moas.  The  floor  had 
been  inlaid  with  coloured  stones,  but  was  now  broken,  and  in 
some  parts  oyergrown  with  long  lank  grass,  and  Mervyn,  as 
he  entered,  sHpped,  with  no  yery  comfGnrtable  sensatians,  oyer 
a  firog  which  lay  couched  in  his  padu 

Ascending  a  oroad  flight  of  stairs,  massiyely  balustraded, 
they  entered  an  apartment  to  whidi  Blood  ^[oided  them, 
slamming  the  door  alter  him  with  a  dap  which  startled  a 
whole  trn)e  of  swallows  in  the  roof  abore.  They  were  now 
in  a  large  square  apartment,  presenting  an  aspect  of  dreari- 
ness and  desolation  which  sunk  like  a  we^ht  oa  Mervyn's 
young  heart.  The  windows  were  high,  ana  jealously  barred 
with  iron,  admittmg  through  theb  narrow  panes  a  sort  of 
foggy  daylight.  The  walls  had  once  been  pamted  in  dis- 
temper, with  diyers  groups  from  heathen  mythology,  bat  the 
damp  and  injuries  oftime  had  almost  effaced  the  designs^  and 
only  left  some  random  lees,  hands,  arms,  and  drapery,  with 
one  or  two  masses  of  clouos  and  fdiage.  There  wetre  few  Qt 
no  signs  of  human  habitation,  except  me  Haokened  hearth,  a 
heap  of  straw,  which  looked  like  the  lair  of  a  wild  beast,  some 
faggots,  a  cloak,  and  a  musketoon  oyer  the  carred  mantd- 
piece. 

Blood  laughed  at  the  dismal  glance  which  his  companians 
cast  around  them,  and  striking  a  light  with  his  pistol,  desired 
them  to  set  to  work  at  kindling  a  fire,  while  he  went  out  for 
some  meat  and  yegetables  to  cook.  Oates  was  not  at  all 
pleased  with  this  arrangement,  but  as  he  was  ashamed  to  ccm- 
less  his  cowardice,  the  colonel  took  silence  for  consent,  and 
went  out.  Meryyn  heard  him  distinctly  unbar  and  unlodc  a 
series  of  doors,  but  Hs  departure  was  so  alnrupt  that  he 
scarcely  saw  in  what  direction  he  made  his  exit. 

Left  alone  with  the  direful  being  who  called  himself  his 
protector,  Mervyn  began  to  feel  the  full  horror  and  uncer- 
tainty of  his  position.  At  the  same  time  he  felt  powerless  to 
extricate  himself  from  it,  and  that  his  only  resource  for  the 

E resent  was  submission.    He  spoke  not  a  word  to  Oates,  but 
usied  himself  in  kindling  the  fire,  and  diopping  the  wood; 
but  the  doctor,  dismayed  at  the  deep  silence  of  me  deserted 
mansion,  began  questioning  him  as  to  his  opinion  on  the 
events  of  the  day.    Merryn  e\vidLQ^\k<&^  w^uries  as  well  as 
he  could,  but  ultimately  iSaey  "mnLaV.  "W?^  '^To^<»^T«^fi«L\sj 
no  means   a^^reeable    to   \ixe  qofi^^onsst,  Vtissa.  Issf^^aaft^^ 
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IBlood  reftumed,  annomiciiig  his  approach  by  the  same  pro- 
cess of  bolting  and  barring.  He  had  a  basket  of  beefsteaks, 
two  or  three  loaves,  bacon,  eggs,  and  a  Large  plaice,  besides 
diyors  relishing  matters  to  eat  with  them.  As  for  drinkables, 
he  stated  that  he  had  a  barrel  of  as  £ine  claret  as  was  in  the 
ling's  cellar,  aod  some  brandy  of  the  first  quality,  which  he 
booijlLt  of  a  smuggler,  one  of  his  particular  mends. 

"JL  gave  him  uielter  in  my  mansion,"  said  the  colonel,  with 
oonndeTable  di^ty,  "  at  a  time  when  he  was  hotly  pursued 
by  the  myrmidons  of  justice,  and  he  slung  himself  a  ham- 
mock,  which  he  left  me  by  way  of  legacy  when  he  went  on 
his  last  cruise— last,  indeed !  for  the  poor  devil  was  slung  up 
at  his  own  yardarm,  by  the  injustice  of  an  admiralty  court. 
Bj8  room  will  be  yours,  Mervyn,  and  you  will  find  ms  ham- 
mock very  comfortable.  Poor  Joe  Bluff! — ^he  was  as  honest 
a  fellow  as  ever  was  hanged — ^which  is  saying  a  bold  word." 

Blood  now  turned  up  ms  sleeves,  and  began  the  operation  of 
oookeij  with  the  zeal  and  skill  of  an  amateur,  interspersing 
Ua  dom£8  with  an  account  of  his  early  campaigns  under 
Gromw^  in  which  he  said  he  acquired  his  d^terity  in  the 
cu^mazy  art.  Nor  did  he  praise  hunself  without  cause,  for, 
conadazmff  that  he  lacked  almost  all  the  utensils  of  cookery, 
he  exeoatM.  Ms  task,  adndrably.  The  fish  and  steaks  were 
broiled  to  a  nicety  on  the  embers,  and  thoiigh  they  had  only 
one  diflh  and  two  knives  among  them,  the  dmner  was  divided 
with  great  equity,  and  swallowed  by  appetites  not  disposed 
to  be  fastidious.  Blood  dived  into  some  remote  cellar  for 
dazet  and  brandy,  and  there  was  abundance  of  both,  and  of 
fizBt-rate  quality. 

^  Mervyn  was  quickly  overcome  by  the  potency  of  these 
liquors,  or  it  may  be  by  some  additional  delicacy  mtroduced 
by  the  colonel  into  his  drink,  and  he  grew  so  drowsy,  that 
much  as  he  disliked  the  idea  of  being^alone  in  any  part  of  the 
flloomy  old  mansion,  he  requested  Blood  to  show  nim  to  his 
Sammock.  Accordingly  that  gentleman  conducted  him  to 
the  door,  and  pointing  to  the  story  above,  told  him  to  take 
the  first  apartment  to  his  right. 

Mervyn  soon  found  the  room  indicated  by  his  host,  and 
entering  at  a  door  whose  rusty  hinges  refused  to  close,  he 
found  himself  in  a  chamber  altogether  destitute  of  furniture, 
except  the  boasted  hammock  swinging  by  a  rope  &om  a 
carved  angle  in  the  roof.  On  this  was  a  straw  mattress  which 
smelt  very  musty,  and  an  old  sail  by  way  of  counterpane. 
Sleepy  as  he  was,  Mervyn  was  hesitating  as  to  availingTiim- 
lelf  of  the  comforts  thus  placed  at  his  dispoaal,  ^ke^Ei  aVcy^ 
entered  with  a  lamp  and  a  bundle  of  straw. 
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"  You  muBt  learn  to  do  at  Eome  as  they  do  at  Bon 
put  up  with  a  soldier's  lot,"  he  said,  8ome?riiat  kind 
spreading  the  straw  on  the  hammock.  "  So  don't  maki 
self  wretehed,  child,  and  inuigine  you  are  fiiendlesfl 
world;  for  I  like  you,  and  Thomas  Blood  never  k 
hated  but  some  one  was  the  better  or  the  worse 
Besides,"  he  added,  relapsing  into  his  usual  tcme,  '*  if  j 
Tery  dreary,  you  have  always  a  rope  at  command." 

And  with  this  facetious  observation,  the  colonel 
with  his  lamp,  leaving  Mervyn  alone  and  in  darknewi 
volve  the  agreeable  wit  contained  in  his  parting  remar! 


CHAPTEE    XXIII. 

THS  COITP  d'£tAT. 

On  the  day  following  the  events  above  narrated,  i 
don  rang  wim  the  particulars  of  Oates*s  depositi(»i, 
«ned,  of  course,  and  diversified  according  to  the  r 
humour.  Chites  appeared  before  the  councu,  with  a  tal 
lar  to  that  which  he  had  made  to  Sir  Edmundbury  G 
but  with  several  additions  of  circumstances  and  person 
stated  that  the  Jesuits  had  long  been  suspicious  of  hi 
intended  to  murder  him,  from  the  discoveries  they  i 
his  plans,  had  he  not  withdrawn  himself  from  their 
He  accused  them  of  causing  and  fomenting  the  rebe 
Scotland,  in  order  to  distract  the  government;  andi 
tion  to  his  former  accusation  of  Uoleman,  he  accu8< 
person  of  bein^  acquainted  with  the  whole  conspiracy, 
active  worker  m  it. 

The  ferment  excited  was  inconceivable  to  one  wl 
looked  merely  on  the  tranquil  surface  of  the  nation,  ^ 
fathominfi^  the  ground-swell  of  opinion  and  passions 
raged  below,  and  was  now  suddenly  brought  into 

ply- 
Many  Jesmts  and  their  papers  were  seized,  and  a  i 

issued  against  Coleman.    The  Earl  of  Danby  hoped, 

treme  zeal  in  this  outburst  of  fanaticism,  to  outbid  i 

bury  and  the  popular  party.    Coleman  had,  however,  j 

day  to  make  his  escape,  probably  not  without  conniv 

the  authorities.    But,  unhappily  for  himself,  he  the 

sufficient  to  baffle  so  imsupported  an  accusation  by 

his  papers  out  of  the  way,  which  he  secretly  did,  but 

got  a  drawer  in  his  bureau  containing  a  portion  of  Ids 

pondence  with  La  Chaise  duimgt\ie  ^e«x^  "14^  "I^^  «s^ 
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of  76.  These  inohided  the  foolish  and  treasonable  corres- 
poodenoe  of  the  secretary  with  the  French  court  to  obtain 
nonej,  and  a  vast  deal  of  matter  concerning  the  hopes  and 
flans  of  the  oathoHo  party,  which  in  that  plotting  age  were 
eatfly  wrested  into  conspiracies  against  the  religion  and  con- 
stitution of  the  state. 

When  Gates  and  his  yictim  were  confronted  before  the 
council.  Gates  actoally  did  not  know  him,  but  when  he  heard 
his  Toioe  he  made  a  lacky  guess,  from  other  circumstances, 
who  he  was.  Coleman  accOTding  was  committed  on  a  secre- 
tary** wanrant. 

The  king,  in  whose  presence  Gates  was  examined,  detected 
him  in  so  many  preyancations,  that  he  declared  he  gave  no 
credit  to  what  he  said.  In  particular  he  detected  a  remark- 
Me  flaw  in  one  portion  of  Gates's  eyidenoe,  which,  had  not 
the  madness  of  the  times  roared  down  the  yoice  of  reason, 
must  haye  oyerthrown  his  whole  plot.  He  alleged  that,  when 
ha  waa  in  Spain,  he  was  carried  before  Don  John,  who  pro- 
■daed  assistanoe  in  men  and  money  to  the  Englii^  Jesuits, 
with,  imboimded  liberality.  Charles  quietly  asked  what  sort 
of  man  Don  John  was,  and  Gates,  from  a  ^neral  idea  enter- 
tained in  Snjgland  pf  the  Spaniards,  replied  that  he  was  tall, 
ilnn,  and  fdxve-coloured.  The  king,  howeyer,  happened  to 
lunre  seen  Don  John  in  Paris,  and  knew  him  to  be  snort,  fat, 
md  very  ftir-complexioned.  And  from  this  brick  he  judged 
of  the  whoJd  bnilcting. 

•  Bot  it  was  too  late  to  stop  the  current  of  opinion,  and  un- 
hlippity  the  detested  ministry  of  the  da^  hoped  to  regain 
popularity  by  joining  the  hue  and  cry,  wmch  they  were  well 
awve  mu^t  beoome  an  irresistible  en^e  m  the  liands  of  the 
oppoflite  faction.  The  king  showed  his  opinion  of  the  whole 
voir  by  leaving  town  the  next  day,  his  ostensible  jeason 
being  to  attend  the  races  at  Newmarket. 

Oueman's  letters,  howeyer,  were  now  discoyered,  and 
sasmed  to  lend  a  fetal  corroboration  to  all  Gates's  allegations. 
AMioogh  they  in  no  particular  confirmed  his  imaginary  plots, 
the  general  outline  was  such  as  needed  but  the  colouring  of 
popojar  fimaticism  and  fear,  to  establish  an  identity.  This 
ooneapondenceproyed,  in  words,  what  no  one  doubted — ^that 
Ibr  many  years  a  design  had  been  on  foot  to  root  out  the 
neat  nortiiem  heresy.  The  letters  were  filled  with  cravings 
mr  money,  and  general  insinuations  of  the  necessity  of  armed 
assistance  in  the  accomplishment  of  certain  indefinite  plans, 
idiich  chimed  in  fatally  with  the  general  suspicions  of  the 
peoj^. 

"Bat  when  the  Brat  rush  of  popular  foxy  ^tt&  o^^t^  Vki^ 
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English  people,  aa  they  alwajB  do^  began  to  tuse  their  reasoii. 
A  rigid  camf^arison  of  the  confcentB  of  these  lettears  witb 
Oates's  assertiona  was  made,  aad  found  not  to  oonfinn  them 
on  any  one  point  or  nartienlair,  and  when  ite  news  erew  Bta])& 
on  the  pubEc  ear,  uie  pilot  would  pcobably  haye  fingniahed 
and  died  away,  had  not  a  more  yigorous  breath  infused  new 
life  into  it. 

The  genius  of  the  8t(»m  whidL  wMrising  round,  tlie  throne 
of  Chaues  II. — ^that  wild,  reatieia,  jet  most  politic  apirxt  of 
Shaftesbury — pereeiYinff  with  intuitiyd  sagacity  all  i£e  ridi 
harvest  of  advantages  T^ch  znight  be  reaped  &oam  the  whirl- 
wind, would  not  suner  it  to  expire  in  a  few  ineffi^ctnal  munmrs. 
Accordingly,  thia  cloud,  thou^  at  first  but  of  iJie  UgnesB  ola 
man's  hand,  gradually  oolkctuig  itsterroia^  and  fiBaaght  with 
lightning  and  darkness  waa  alxnit  to  bunt  in  a  atorm  which, 
with  all  the  devastation  and  hocEori  which  it  inflicted,  pnurit- 
fled  the  ateosphere  of  opinion,  and  prepared  it  for  the  gkoioua 
sun  of  toleraiaon. 

!Retumin|^  to  our  hero,  he  eoooitinued  for  some  days  a  sort 
of  prisoner  m  Colonet  food's  eatabliahnLent.  He  waa  indeed 
allowed  the  free  ranffe  of  the  yaat,  old*  deserted  maaision,  a 
privilege  of  which,  anev  a  brief  glance  through  a  few  of  the 
lower  diambers,  and  disturbing  many  brooda  of  nts  who  had 
long  held  quiet  possession,  he  cared  not  to  avail  hiTnaAlf. 
The  mansion  bore  irre&agable  tokens  of  the  suspieiovia  torrozs 
of  a  miser's  existence,  and  of  the  laborious  efforSi  made  by  its 
last  unhappy  possessor  to  provide  for  that  security  without, 
which  failed  lum  from  within.  Almost  aU  ike  wmdowa  cm 
the  land  side  weore  either  blocked  mp,  or  so  high,  and  aecored 
by  suchmaseive  bars  of  iron,  that  eaot  or  inlet  were  eq^iaUy 
impossible.  Mervyn,  however,  by  climbing  up  on  the  piUazs 
of  a  room  which,  to  judge  from  ita  dilapidate  remains,  had 
once  been  the  library,  and  looking  tiuxH^di  the  broken  panea 
of  a  lattice,  obtained  some  eeiieru.  idea  Qiat  on  the  land  aide 
the  mansion  waa  surrounded  by  a  large  ruinous  garden,  ocna- 
mented,  according  to  the  Slizabetiban  taste,  wxthi  statues  and 
fountains  to  imitate  an  Italian  pleasaunce,  but  aU  broken  and 
overgrown  with  weeds.  The  garden  waa  flanked  by  lofty 
stone  walls,  spiked  at  the  top,  hat  so  utterly  gone  to  decaj 
were  its  once  splemUd  parterres  and  terraces,  that  but  for  a 
few  tail  flowers  warring  their  melancholy  beauty  anumg  the 

feneral  desolation,  one  would  have  thou^t  that  it  had  never 
een  anything  but  a  wilderness. 
^  ImvrmmBam  this  melancholy  mansion,  Mervynpaased  his 
time  arearily  enough :  ita  uttet  so\itv3Afc,'\st<5\L'fcT\.  qpbSj  «it  long 
mterraJa  by  viflits  orom  one  ox  two  i^sS&aa^^stfS^ofi^ '^wms^* 
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aeas,  wlio  came  and  went  lie  knew  not  wlij  nor  whither. 
flood  artfollf  contrrred  to  reconcile  him  to  this  extreme 
sediudon  by  representing  that,  owinff  to  the  ferment  into 
wMcfa.  Oates's  mscoyerj  nad  thrown  the  nation,  the  Jesuits 
were  anrested  ereiywhere,  and  severelj  maltreated,  and  that 
he,  as  a  disciple  of  St.  Omer,  woold  mn  great  risk.  He  even 
tried  to  firi^nen  the  ]^onth,  by  hinting  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  popular  mind,  he  ran  some  danger  of  being  torn 
to  pieces,  if  ne  were  discoyered,  and  §sve  an  appalling  d^K^p- 
tian  of  the  maltreatment  of  the  five  Jesuits  already  seized  on 
Ostes's  eridenoe. 

Nor  was  this  dread  without  ample  foundation.  Shaftesbury 
and  liis  party  secretly  took  every  measure  to  increase  the 
▼oLnr  feast  and  rag[e,  till  it  rose  to  an  ungovernable  height, 
and  ilie  national  mind  rushed  firom  a  state  of  apathy  mto 
iibnlato  madness.  The  fatal  effects  of  Danby's  policy  were 
now  evident.  But  for  him  the  plot  might  have  been  stifled 
in  ita  birth,  under  the  king's  contempt  and  the  nation's  in- 
differenee ;  but  that  great  hallucination  of  a  statesman  else 
remarkable  for  his  sagacity  in  steering  clear  of  storms — the 
penraaaian  that  it  was  possible  to  retrieve  his  popularity  by 
lomiDI^  the  rush  aeainst  Eranoe  and  popery— led  him  on  to 
Im  own  ruin  and  mat  of  the  cause  which  ne  sought  to  serve. 

Dmine'  those  long  and  soHtary  hours  which  Mervyn  was 
BOW  ooDoemned  to  pass,  many  gloomy  reflections  came  to  him, 
tooehiDe  the  events  of  his  life,  his  disgracefnl  birth,  his  un- 
fartonafo  escape  £rom  St.  Omer,  and  the  accidents  which  had 
befidlen  him  since  his  arrival  in  England;  and  all  these 
ponied  and  erieved  him  alternately.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as 
if  he  were  led  along,  by  some  irresistible  fate,  to  an  end  which 
he  oould  not  divine,  hat  which  was  certain,  inevitable,  not  to 
be  qoestioned,  but  obeyed.  Hjs  imagination  was  haunted, 
too^by  »  bewildering  idea  of  some  connection  between  his 
fito  and  that  iUustnous  name  of  Aumerle,  which  had  met 
him  at  ff^^  step.  This  idea  was  strengthened  by  accidentally 
rtnmbling,  in  one  of  his  rummages  in  the  rat-haunted  library, 
on  a  genealoey  of  the  Aumerle  &mify,  shrined  in  the  pa^es 
of  Gascoifipie  s  "  Mjrror  of  Honour."  By  this  he  learned  that 
the  seeona  title  of  that  most  ancient  and  wealthy  house  was 
Hecvyn ;  and  though  Oates  had  hit  upon  a  happy  reason  for 
thiB  curious  coincidence,  it  did  not  satisfy  our  dreaming  hero. 
Yet  what  relations  could  exist  between  the  son  of  a  French 
robber,  executed  at  St.  Omer,  and  the  high  baronial  houso 
whose  deeds  and  renown  were  part  of  the  history  of  En^laoA 
herseli^—andent^  all-glorious  Engl&nd  P 

Se  2iMd  qnegtiom^  Blood,  in  a  very  TOJxnArfHoQs^  ^s^'xs^.* 
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gemonfl  maimer,  as  lie  thought  at  the  time,  conceniii) 
great  house  of  Aumerle ;  and  he  learned,  with  some  en 
mat  it  had  been  extinct  for  many  years,  the  last  et 
who  had  committed  suicide  in  the  Tower — having  died 
out  issue.  He  was  yery*importunate  also  to  learn  from 
•  his  iather's  name,  as  he  professed  to  know  it ;  but  the  ^ 
assured  him  that,  for  certain  reasons,  it  was  necessary  t 
the  communication ;  and  this  imposed  another  strong  re 
onMervyn's  impatience. 

Meanwhile  the  colonel  treated  him  with,  great  Idn 
with  much  more  indeed  than  could  have  been  expecte 
his  rugged  nature.  He  took  delight  in  teaching  nim  1 
of  the  sword,  of  which  he  himseu  was  a  perfect  mast 
such  points  as  might  be  useful  to  him  m  his  destiui 
fession,  which,  according  to  him,  was  to  be  that  of  a  ( 
He  told  lonjf  but  amusing  stories  of  his  own  campaigi 
of  CromweU's  battles,  in  almost  all  of  which  he  & 
engaged ;  and  never  fioiled,  on  returning  from  excursi 
brmg  in  budgets  of  news  and  anecdotes  afloat  concern: 
plot. 

Whether  by  desi^  or  not,  these  revelations  con 
afforded  glimpses  <?  Oates's  real  character  and  k 
which  amazed  the  innocent  scholar  of  St.  Omer. 
seemed  to  enjoy  his  wonder  and  horror,  probably  cont 
his  own  seared  and  unquailing  conscience  with  the  in 
and  spotless  simplidtv  of  the  youth's,  and  smiling  at  hi 
ranee  of  the  vicious  meatre  on  which  he  was  destined 
apart. 

One  day  the  colonel  ventured  out  in  broad  daylight, 
in  a  very  elaborate  disguise,  and  returning   about 
found  Mervyn  engaged  in  a  melancholy  reverie  over 
missal,  whim  he  naid  brought  with  nim  from  St. 
Blood  was  evidently  in  high  spirits,  and  remarking, 
smile,  that  they  were  going  to  have  company,  told  l£ea 
help  him  in  preparing  the  apartment  for  the  recep 
visitors.      The  youth  mechanically  obeyed,  and  wa 
persuaded,  from  the  pains  which  Blood  took,  that  the  ^ 
must  be  of  some  distmction,  and  by  no  means  such 
recently  honoured  them  wiili  calls.    Blood  swept  the  I 
made  a  bright  fire,  brought  two  or  three  trusses  of  si 
serve  instead  of  chairs,  and  lighted  some  torches,  wl 
placed  at  intervals  about  the  room. 

Having  arranffed  these  things,  he  sat  himself  dovni 
hearty  curse,  and  a  half  comic,  half  wondering  exdama 
the  turn  of  fortune  which  had  made  a  housemaid  of 
CromweU's  Ironsides.    After  tlQiB,^<&  <^ckasi^<&^  \k<&  «(a 
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impatient  exclamations  at  the  delay  of  his  friends,  and  at  last, 
wrapping  himself  in  his  doak,  he  went  down  tiie  staircase 
leaoins  £>  the  corridor,  by  which  he  usually  made  lus  exit^ 
and  which  he  never  suffered  Mervyn  to  poietrate,  inten(^g, 
as  lie  said,  to  look  out  for  these  visitors.  Half  an  hour  elapsed 
l)efore  he  returned,  and  then  it  was  in  company  with  a  man 
who,  however  wrapped  up  and  disguised,  Mervyn  instantly 
reoosnised  as  his  venerable  Mend,  t>r.  Oates. 

"  And  how  doth  Joas  like  the  sarvice  of  the  temple  P"  said 
Oates,  greeting  the  youth  with  a  crafty  snule. 

•*  He  prefers  any  to  the  devil's !"  replied  Mervyn,  with  a 
eomplimentaiy  glance  at  the  doctor. 

"  jjet  queenly  Athalia  then  beware,  for  Joaida  will  doubtless 
find  it  some  day  in  his  interest  to  hettay  her,"  said  Oates  witi^ 
anotiier  of  his  unsightly  grins  at  Blood. 

"When  that  day  comes,  thou  prophet  in  Israel !"  replied 
the  colonel,  "  thy  neck  will  be  as  near  the  hangman's  rope  as 
ever  to  thy  canonical  cravat !" 

**'Whj,  man,  I  have  ate,  drank,  and  slept  these  twenty 
yeaom  with  that  rope  round  my  neck ;  but  never  yet  saw  I 
the  Death's  valet  to  tighten  it,"  replied  Oates;  "and  I  trost 
Inerer  shall ;  for  mewinks  I  am  now  within  sieht  of  a  rich 
harbour,  *  where  I  may  lay  up  my  sea-worn  timbers,  and  go 
to  pieces  at  leisure,  in  a  quiet,  honest  way.  And  let  me  tell 
jaa.  Blood,"  he  added  in  a  particularly  gloomy  tone,  "were 
ifc  to  nothins  but  for  the  toil  of  mind  and  restless  fears  of 
tlds  kind  of  life,  'tis  good  to  be  virtuous.  Yet  for  aU  that, 
brother  Mervyn,  metmnks  I  shall  make  as  good  a  Protestant 
Saint  as  ever  was  catalogued  in  your  Popish  martyrology." 

"The  fiend,  for  aught  I  know,  might  make  the  same,"  said 
Mervyn,  his  eyes  flashing  with  tears  of  rage.  "  But  I  tell 
tfaee,  Oates — ^I  tell  thee,  £vil !  as  surely  as  tnou  hast  betraved 
the  holy  faith  thou  mockest,  with  a  Judas-kiss,  so  surely  snail 
lliy  perjuries  be  made  manifest,  even  on  earth,  and  thy  name 
become  the  synonyme  of  detected  crime !" 

"  Wilt  thou  bnng  on  this  scarecrow  sequel,  my  young 
mouse  in  a  trapP"  said  Oates,  jeeringly. 

"  I  win  peril  life  and  health,  soul  and  body.  Heaven  assist- 
ing, in  that  good  work !"  replied  Mervyn. 

"  Why  then  we  must  spike  you  in  the  trap,  instead  of 
tying  yon  by  the  tail,  and  plavixig  with  you  awhile  ere  we 
bestow  you  on  ilie  cat,  fittle  brother  Mervyn,"  returned 
Oates. 

"You  forget,  friend  Titus,"  said  the  colonel,  significantly. 
"  Tis  true,  tne  cheese  was  yours,  but  the  trap  is  mine,  and  I 
have  taken  a  liking  to  my  little  mousey — and.1  ^q>]2A\^^ 
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to  see  the  man  iliat  dare  bat  look  voJcmdlT  mi  ike  Hung 
I  love,"  j 

"  Naj,  I  like  little  Idiniael  wdl  enoa^  nmel^"  said 
Oates,  changing  his  tone  Terj  Baddeniy,  "  sdA  of  that  leliaU 
give  proof  some  of  these  fine  mornings.*' 

"  1  had  rallier  a  seipent  crashed  me  in  his  f<ddB,"  Kfbed      | 
Mervyn,  and  seiaing  Ids  missal*  he  seated  himself,  in  a  pa- 
tnrbed  Eolence,  on  the  hearth. 

*'  Well,  weU,  Blood,  talk  as  tiuni  wilt,"  said  Gates,  sftsra 
moment's  pause,  '*  but  *sli£e,  I  had  ratho*  thon.  hadsfc  the 
breaking  of  this  wild  yonng  steed  than  L  Metibiala  I 
can  easier  guide  the  course  ci  that  mad  ekiphant^  popaisr 
opinicHi." 

"  Look  that  it  tear  thee  not  tojpieoes  in  thj  tma*"  re]^ 
the  colonel.  "  The  good  steed  doth  but  rear  and  i4aj,  bob 
throws  not  his  experienced  rider.  Hazk! — ^Esnls  toBisg 
twelYO-^these  gallants  dioiild  be  hare  S"        . 

There  was  another  brief  panse,  during  whitAt  the  eraeUine 
of  Uie  blAzing  wood  was  alone  audible ;  then  came  a  n^flsH 
of  oars,  and  a  shrill  whistle  without.  Blood  started  up* 
seised  a  torch,  and  1^  the  iqpartment.  SCervyn  oootinued  to 
read,  without  eren  looking  at  Oates,  whose  dull,  maMgiMUit 
eyes  were,  howerer,  fixed  <m  him. 

The  sound  of  footsteps  ascending  the  stairs  was  sooa 
audible,  and  seFeral  tchccs  in  eager  eanyersation,  some  ^ 
which  Meryyn  though  he  had  heard  before.  Hbe  door 
opened,  and  Blood  i^peared,  lighting  in  fiynr  caraliers  in  loag 
zoquelaares  and  slouoned  hats,  the  two  foremost  of  whom  be 
recognised  as  Shafieslmiy  and  the  Lord  Howard.  The  tiiixd 
was  a  tall,  stately-looking  gentleman,  but  mUk  a  connteniDoe 
angularly  proud  and  morose.  The  last  cavalier,  a  young  sad 
veiy  handsome  man,  drewed  wiili  elaborate  ridbness,  as  ffh 
peared  when  he  laid  aside  his  doak,  had  a  cheerful,  wianiag 
countenance,  thou^  eharacterieed  by  the  reckless  proflig»^ 
remarkable  in  almost  all  the  portraits  of  Charles  the  Seooads 
courtiers.  This  cavalier  was,  in  fiict,  the  lH»ve  and  beautifiu 
''  Absolom  "  of  Dryden's  satire,  he  who 


"  Whatever  he  did  wm  done  wiUi  so  mod  ease 
In  him  alone  *twas  sataral  to  please : 
His  motions  all  accompaii]r*d  'with  grace ; 
And  Paradise  was  opened  hi  his  tmxJ* 

"  You  see,  my  lord  duke,  men  stand  no  more  on  p"** 
ced^ce  in  plots  than  in  battles,"  said  Shaftesbury,  bowing  to 
Monmouth,  as  he  entered  first. 

"  l^ay,  I  will  dispute  no  man's  right  to  be  hanged  or  shot 
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before  me,"  rej^d  tihe  dxike,  Bmilmg,  '^  indleaBt  of  all,  yours, 
axy  Lord  ShafleBbiuy.'' 

*'  '1^  for  his  mi^eBty  to  TeevkEte  all  snok  lionoan,"  said 
\ihe  Lord  Howard,  glftadiig  fl£srply  round.  '*  Ha.,  wbat*^ 
Biir.  Gates's  ero^^  again  f" 

**  And  CkJonel  !Bkx>d'B,  my  lord,"  said  -(Jiat  eentleman,  with 
\  Blight  smEe;  ''and  I  hope,  -whea  1^  Monmooth  and 
dhaftesbnry  administraiaon  oommenoes  its  glonons  career,  the 
9rot^Siji  aH  your  loidiAiipB.'* 

"  Tat,  oolonel,  I  am  no  admimstrator !  I  want  only  the 
iword  of  iihe  state  m  my  hand !"  leplied  the  dnke.  "  Give 
ne  thailr-HKddien  not  deikB— and  M  who  will  wield  the 
pen. 

"  Your  graee  chooses  more  bravely  than  wisely,'*  flaid 
SliafteBbmy.  "  The  days  are  ^ast  or  passing  when  force 
bflld  the  sway,  and  a  time  is  .commg  when  a  grey  goose^qiiill 
shall  be  more  powerful  in  good  or  evil  thiui  the  sword  of 
Alexander." 

^  Meanwhile  let  ns  keep  ours  sharp,"  said  Monmonth, 
HoaalBig  sarcastically.  "  Trust  m  the  Lord,  brothers !  as 
Cromwell  said  to  his  Ircmsides,  bat  keep  your  powder  dry." 

-<'  At  all  events,  my  lords,  yoa  axe  aH  very  heart%^  welcome 
to  iny  poor  roof,"  aaid  BloodL  **  Beseech  yon  all,  take  a  rade 
■oidiers  greeting,  «nd  be  seated.  But  I  thought,  my  Lord 
Shafteabiny,  that  Colonel  Sydn^  and  Lord  SSissell  weore  to 
beof  IheeansultP" 

"  Tbxm  art  sidll  a  novice  in  men^s  ttfiKvrB  then,  sir,"  replied 
Ihe  eaiL  "  These  are  not  the  men  for  frayoh  «  business  as  we 
eome  tdbout.  Sussell  is  too  honest,  and  Sydn^  is  too  in- 
fleadbly  just,  to  adapt  themselves  to  tiie  totuous  policy  the 
age  demands.  To  work  well,  such  men  must  believe  in  their 
cause,  and  suspect  no  shadow  of  wrong  in  its  brightness. 
Well,  Mr.  Gates,"  continued  he,  tnrmng  to  that  personage, 
"  since  we  last  met,  you  are  grown  ft^reat  mjm.  Inithee,  is 
your  doublet  too  narrow  for  you  yetf^ 

*'  I  hope,  my  lord,"  said  the  doke,  "  that  though  our 
friend  be  of  a  sudden  and  a  monBtrooB  growth,  he  will  not 
prove  a  marsh-mushroom,  and  lEdmvel  into  nou^t  as  soon." 

*'  Whatso  foot  crushes  me,  I  -wSL  make  his  path  slippery, 
my  loard,"  said  Gates,  emphatically. 

"  Our  ground  is  slippeiy  enon^  already — we  slide  on 
watery  ice,"  said  the  thurd  cavalier,  m  a  gloomy  voice.  "**  Mr. 
Gates,  whether  this  popish  plot  be  true  or  not,  rests  with 
your  conscience:  I  pretend  not  to  bxnrden  mine  with  the 
fnowledge ;  but  it  is  my  solenm  duty,  believing  in  its  ex- 
istence as  I  reiigionBly  do-^** 
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"  And  I/'  interrapted  Howard,  with  a  peculiar  grimace. 
'*  And  I,  my  Lord  Essex — but  take  it  in  any  light  you  wilL 
'tis  the  most  manreUons  contrirance  to  oast  our  enemies  that 
hath  been  hit  upon  since  the  da^rs  of  Machiavelli." 

"  And  yet  the  good  Dauby  tmnka  to  ride  oar  stonn  as  if 
he  were  the  Magus  raising  it!*'  said  Shaftesbury,  tartly. 
"  Poor  coartiy  gentleman !  as  if  a  lord  high  treasurer  could 
ever  become  a  mbune  of  the  people." 

"  But  methinks  the  whole  disoovery  is  but  a  siddy  bant- 
ling, that  will  ne'er  see  manhood,"  said  Essex. 

"  It  needs  crutches,  Essex,  only  cratches,"  replied  the  earl. 
''  We  must  strike  some  grcmd  0O1^^-H3uch  as  Sichelieu  would 
have  struck,  not  Sydney's  Marcus  Bratas!  I  will  confess. 
Master  Oates,  I  did  anticipate  little  or  nothing  from  the 
first  diyulgement  of  your  great  plot;  but  it  takes  mar- 
yellously,  and  if  we  can  but  presenre  its  life  till  the  parlia- 
ment meets,  I  will  engage  to  make  an  engine  of  it  that  shall 
thrust  these  ministers  mm  their  seats  for  eyer." 

"  And  my  blessed  uncle  of  York  1"  exclaimed  Monmouth. 
"  I  care  not  to  play  the  babe  in  the  wood,  to  be  mossed  oyer 
by  all  the  robin-redbreasts  of  faction  in  the  world." 

"  You  cannot  lore  his  highness  less  than  I  do,"  replied  the 
earl,  with  a  malignant  smile.  "  But  jou  are  t<x>  hasty, 
Monmouth — sudden  and  rash,  not  politic  and  slow,  as  ham 
been  the  way  with  those  who  would  mount  by  pullmg  down. 
Some  day  you  will  run  yourself  within  the  meaning  of  ihe 
statute  of  Edward  HE.,  horn  whose. meshes  my  utmost  skill 
can  hardly  keep  myself  disentangled." 

"  Then  I  win  rush  into  it  sword  in  hand,  and  so  cut  the 
cords!"  said  Monmouth. 

"  Do  not  eat  your  firuit  in  blossoni,  my  master,"  said 
Shaftesbury,  calmly.  '*  The  day  may  come  when  it  will  be 
fitting  to  storm  the  citadel;  at  present  we  are  merely 
throwing  down  its  defences." 

«  Why,  faith,  I  am  weary  too  of  this  hesitating  policy,"  ex- 
claimed Howard.  "  I  am  of  Prince  Bupert's  opinion— 4x> 
fight  first  and  reason  afterwards." 

**  He  was  of  that  opinion  at  Marston  Moor,"  said 
Shaftesbury.  "  And  yet  I  doubt  if  matters  came  to  a  full 
push,  my  lord " 

"  You  doubt  what,  Shaftesbury  P"  interrupted  Howard, 
colouring  deeply.    "  What  mean  you  bvv  that  pause  ?" 

"  Nothinff,  Lord  Howard,"  replied  tiie  earl,  very  quietly, 
"  noihing'—fmt  that  no  good  husbandman  scythes  his  com 
while  it  ia  green.  And  methinka  >i\^t  ^cso,  ^h.o  haye  the 
fairest  wife  and  richest  estate  m  ISiU^^saA,  €iiQr(^^  ^^^  T&sstA 
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in  siich  a  desperate  game  than  we  poor  melanchol  j 

ady  is  fair,  but  then — she  is  my  wife,"  said  Howard, 
"  And  as  to  the  estate,  faith,  we  have  shackled 
J  dnring  her  life,  and  aftier  that  it  is  entailed  to  a 
seal  of  me  Anmerles." 

'e  a  wife  whom  I  dearly  love,  and  children  whose 
'onld  not  peril  for  the  apple  of  mine  eye,"  said  the 
Cssex,  ''  forasmuch  as  'tis  better  to  be  a  dog  of  a 
reed  in  England  than  a  poor  man :  but  I  will  wager 
children,  wife,  property — sooner  than  submit  to 
power  and  popish  tyramiy.*' 

I,"  said  Monmoutn,  **haye  a  sweet  mistress  whom 
^  than  ye  all  do  your  wives,  but  she  as  well  as  I 
r  life  and  love  on  the  rich  die  of  a  crown,  though 
the  stakes  against  us." 

lot  Sydney  hear  you  talk  of  a  crown,  Monmouth," 
%esbury,  gravely.  ''I  have  heard  him  swear  he 
if  there  must  be  a  tyrant,  whether  James  of  York 
of  Monmouth  be  he.  Sydney  is  for  a  ftee  and 
lepublic,  caring  not  whether  himself  be  the  first  or 
d&zens,  80  that  the  gradations  be  allotted  by  meritH- 
he  need  not,  for  that  would  rJace  him  foremost." 
—let  him  bring  back  the  old  Bepublic,  and  then  they 
I  a  Cromwell,  said  Monmoutn,  laughing.  "  But 
.  colonel,  the  air  of  this  chamber  is  too  damp  for 
but  a  frog.  Have  you  a  cellar  here  P" 
ere  argument  of  great  ignorance  of  the  court  to 
Duke  of  Monmouth  without  some  such  provision," 
L  "  Ichabod,  go  draw  us  a  tankard  from  the  black 
le  right  as  you  enter,  chalked,  LachrymsD  C." 
ee,  plain  Canaries  for  me,  an  it  suit  your  cellar-bil^ 
b,"  said  the  duke ;  ''111  drink  none  of  your  Italian 
nes,  lest  Oates  here  indict  me.  And  is  this  your 
e,  old  Thunderer?  A  comely  youth,  good  sootn." 
and  fit  for  a  better  service,  wnich  your  grace  may 
afford  him,"  replied  Blood. 

.,  yes,  an  he  can  wield  a  sword,"  said  Monmouth, 
tune  is  made,  child,  if  thou  art  as  well  fitted  for  the 
Iklars  as  those  of  Venus.    Can  he  draw  blue  steel, 

good  cause,  my  lord  duke,  to  the  death,"  replied 
boldly. 

jrd  duke !"  repeated  Shaftesbury,  "  How  knows  ho 
he  safe,  Blood,  that  you  trust  urn  &o  fsxT' 
answer  for  bia  honour  with  my  Me,"  a«i<i'^Wi^« 
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Mervyn,  darting  a  zesentM  g^anoe  at  fihafieslniiy,  ande 
his  exit  with  the  tankard. 

The  cellar  was  at  aome  dbtanoe;  Skd  it  iraa  sereral 
minutes  ere  he  retained  with  ike  wine.  His  re-entry  vm 
scarcely  noticed  b  j  any  one  but  Blood,  who  motioDed  mm  to 
put  the  wine  down,  for  ShaffcealNny  was  speakiaig  with  peoa- 
iiar  earnestness  and  in  a  low  tone. 

''The  plot  is  staggerine;"  he  was  sabring;  ''ifc  oanaoi; 
surviye  unless  some  new  Ubod  be  pomed  into  ite  codarastod 
arteries.  You  know  well,  Oates*  that  ihe  king's  ianedn- 
lity,  and  the  non-appearance  of  those  nunderers  of  fom, 
gave  it  a  heaw  blow.  I  scrapie  not  to  aHow  that  1  wis 
about  to  give  tnee  and  the  plot  n;^  frieoad,  when  the  tiince- 
f(Mrtunate  discovery  of  Cdeman's  letten  oocnrred;  hot  lest 
iUBSured  they  wiUomy  condemn  him,  sot  jvBlafy  you.  Beorie 
are  already  coming  back  to  their  Benses,  and  yonr  ^Btm 
stands  a  chance  of  waning  away  in  a  Aaw  conguimBtioBi,  and 
its  owner  of  ending  at  T^uzn,  like  poor  Mooedou 

"  But,  my  loard,  that  cannot  be,"  said  Gates,  iremmLoaatf* 
*'  The  nation  has  deady  taken  part  wadi  me  in  the^tiaoorcrf 
of  the  ploat,*  and  CSoleman's  letters,  thou^  doiMess  oon- 
£rming  me  in  no  partLoslar,  do  in  all  the  geneiai  matter 
most  amply  and  substantially  oonfirm  my  tidhngs  eat  d 
Gath." 

«  At  all  hazards,"  said  Howard,  '*  it  will  not  do  io  fet  fte 
plot  falL  'Tis  a  mine  that  will  borst  on  the  ^wgim^Hi',  «^ 
like  an  overcharged  cannon,  wreak  its  fory  on  tiiose  nho 
loaded  it ;  and  we  shall  but  have  raised  the  popoiar  iary  to 
gorge  itself  in  our  own  destradaoD." 

"  And  if  I  fall,  it  shall  not  be  akme,  noldes  of  Israel,''  sod 
Gates,  j^loomily.  "  And  I  will  make  but  sorrowful  spcort  &i 
the  Phuistines."  . 

"  And  what  can  such  a%  poor  fodom  wretch  as  thou  art  ao, 
with  a  parcel  of  trumpeoy  inventions  P"  said  the  eail,  vitii 
ineffable  contempt.  "  Tis  but  to  let  you  sink  by  the  wo^ 
of  your  own  lies  to  the  bottomless  pit  of  ignominy." 

**  Nbj,  now ;  but  what  I  mc«n,  my  loud,"  saad  Gates,  ia 
an  abject  tone  of  submission,  "  is  but  this,  that  thouj^  I  sm 
willing  to  save  the  nation  by  any  path  your  lordships  eaa 
point  out,  I  feel  not  within  me  the  courage  necessary  to  vii^ 
a  leaf  in  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  when  I>r.  Tongue  haoff 
out  his  new  edition." 

"  It  were  indeed  too  much  to  bum  thee  out  of  one  fire  in** 
another,"  replied  the  earL 

**  And  hark  ye,  man,  we  do  not  mean  to  abandon  you,"  bb^^ 
Monmouth;  "so  look  a  lit^Ae  le&«  \ik& «. ooodcanned  gho^ 
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for  know,  we  are  all  embarked  in  the  same  boat,  and  will  sink 
or  swim  together." 

"  My  Lord  Monmouth,  you  are  good  at  the  oar,  but  pray 
you  meddle  not  with  the  helm,     said  Shaftesbury  very 

'<  And  men  say,  Shaftesbury,  you  aie  fond  of  navigating 
Btonny  waters,  and  showing  your  dexterity  by  ooasting  amidst 
ifaallowB  and  breaken  when  the  open  sea  would  better  serFe," 
2«p2i6d  tibe  duke. 

**  'Sdeath,  my  lords  !'*  ezdaimed  Blood«  impatiently, ''  me- 
tiiwight  it  was  allowed  at  all  hands  that  tiie  doctor's  credit  is 
to  be  supported  by  hook  or  by  crook,  at  all  risks." 

'^  Ibe  ciuondl  is  ridit;  iK>hey  fbrHd  we  should  desert  BO  good 
a  oraae  1"  eoadaimed  ohanesbury,  after  a  deep  pause  of  rmnina- 
iaon.  ''  Be  of  good  cheer,  brother  Oates.  Ootia  eke  eosta^ 
we  nuiefc  support  you  and  will.  The  existence  of  the  plot 
sraat  be  sipportea  by  some  fine  stroke — something  to  fix 
mspaoion  on  the  Duke  of  York — such  as  the  iU-treateent  of 
toote  poofiilar  magistrate  mixed  up  in  the  affidr! — what  if 
MBsnlfrwi  by  Oatholic  ruffians  mcuML  and  diugvMedV* 

**  Woald  YOU  slit  some  worshipful  nose,  as  the  court — or 
nliiflr  dM  colonel  here— aenred  poor  Coyentiy,"  said  Howard* 
hngbiny, 

**  If  jt  beanght  that  needs  a  strong  arm,  I  have  one  at  the 
demtioiiL  of  the  cause,"  said  the  ooloneL 

''  WeU,  'tis  DO  treason  to  drink  to  the  suooess  of  all  honest 
designSy"  said  Monmouth.  "  Where  is  the  sack  P — Ha  ! 
Ganymede.  The  boy  is  surely  warming  his  blood  at  thy 
expense,  colonel ;  but  indeed  it  must  be  nigh  frozen." 

**  He  is  here,  my  lord,"  said  the  colonel,  turning  to  his 
young  eup-bearer,  who  was  standing  motionless  with  surprise 
It  tkese  reyelations. 

**  'Slids^  Blood,  I  like  not  two  witnesses  to  what  a  crown- 
la^iryer  may  construe  into  a  ymetj  of  queer  shajpes,"  said 
Shanesbury,  hastily.  ''And  metlunks  tis  late  lor  such  a 
mere  boy  to  be  firom  tibie  pillow :  send  him  thither,  colonel." 

Blood  reiterated  this  command,  tiiough  in  a  very  mild  tone, 
and  Mervyn  withdrew  in  proud  silence.  Blood,  however, 
ZBcalled  lum  to  receive  a  gdblet  of  wine  and  a  torch,  for  he 
was  going  without  either,  and,  bowing  respectAilly  to  the 
company,  he  retired. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

WilTDESINGS  IN  AN  OLD  KAKSIOK. 

With  a  sad  and  hesitating  step  Menryn  left  the  apartment, 
and  as  the  door  dosed,  and  he  found  nimself  alone  in  the 
ruinous  corridor,  the  ^ill  desolation  of  his  posiidon  rushed 
overpoweringly  upon  him.  He  proceeded  however,  mechani- 
cally, up  the  silent  staircase,  to  his  own  miserable  chamber, 
and  there  placing  his  lamp  on  the  floor,  he  sat  down  beside  it 
in  utter  despair.  He  thought  of  that  sweet  and  innocent 
peace  of  his  joxaig  days  at  St.  Omer,  under  the  setere  but 
benevolent  eye  of  Van  Huysman,  and  drew  a  melancholy 
contrast  between  his  present  wretched  condition  and  the 
golden  reveries  of  ignorance  which  had  lured  him  forth  on  the 
troubled  waves  of  me  world.  Unacquainted  as  he  was  with 
the  passions  and  politics  of  the  times,  Mervyn  still  had  ample 
materials  for  feai^  conjecture,  concerning  the  projects  of  &e 
extraordinary  society  assembled  with  so  mucin  mystery  in 
such  a  place.  Bigi^y  educated  as  he  had  been  in  submission 
and  filial  love  to  the  church,  in  whose  bosom  he  had  been 
reared,  his  conscience  was  fretted  and  stung  by  the  certainty 
which  he  now  possessed,  that  he  was  in  me  power  of  men 
plotting  against  her  very  existence.  As  he  meditated  long 
and  deeply  on  this  circumstance,  recollections  of  the  solemn 
benediction  by  which  Oliva  had  dedicated  him,  came  in  fhll 
force  upon  hun,  and  his  present  condition,  in  the  serTioe  of 
the  church's  bitter  enemies,  assumed  the  hideous  aspect  of  a 
crime  against  Heaven  itself. 

While  these  ideas  thronged  upon  him,  he  began  to  meditate 
the  propriety  of  escaping  from  what  he  almost  considdridd  as 
shacJdes  of  the  Evil  One.  The  prospect  of  throwing  himself 
alone  and  friendless  on  the  worla  had  no  longer  such  terrors 
to  him,  for  he  felt  an  energy  and  resolution  which  his  excited 
fancy  represented  as  promptings  of  some  good  angel.  The 
time,  too,  seemed  propitious ;  his  captors  were  absorbed  in 
their  own  dark  projects,  and  he  need  fear  no  espial  on  the 
part  of  Blood,  who  generally  watched  his  movements  with 
anxiety.  But  then,  was  escape  possible  P  Mervyn  sat 
ruminating  for  some  time,  and  at  last,  with  a  vague  hoi>e 
that  he  might  find  some  outiet  which  had  yet  eluded  his 
researches,  he  rose,  took  his  torch,  and  left  the  apartment. 

He  listened  for  a  moment  with  one  foot  in  the  corridor, 
throwing  Jm  light  far  and  seaTchingly  around,  above  and 
below.  JBat  all  was  silent  as  \ke  ^«Ne  \  ^<^  ^i![^  rays  of 
Jnoonlight,  piercing   among  tha  dxjat^  \)q«b^  c%1  *0s3^  ^jsjrJI, 
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erossed  each  oiher  in  fimtastic  fomui,  and  illuminating  the 
ludl  below>  threw  into  it  shadowy  and  indistinct  masses,  which 
at  the  first  glance  seemed  like  an  assembly  of  dark  spirits 
watching  his  motions.  A  moment's  observation  served  to 
dissipate  this  illusion,  and  he  prooeeded  oantioiiBly  on  his 
sozTey.  Boom  after  room  did  ne  open  of  those  oommnni- 
cating  with  the  corridor,  and  fbond  in  all  the  same  darkness 
and  Ine  same  disappointment.  Bare  walls  mouldering  wiUi 
damp,  rotten  floors  that  yielded  an  inseeiire  footing  as  he 
crossed  thrai,  hi^  and  narrow  windows  Uo<^ed  wim  triple 
btfs,  and  some  few  decayed  relies  of  former  habitation, 
prolMibly  not  deemed  worth  removing,  were  all  the  discoveries 
he  made. 

Vexed  and  chilled  with  the  result  of  his  gloomy  survey,  ha 
Yetmmed  into  the  corridor,  and  stood  for  some  minutes  leaning 
'wnaMBj  over  Ihe  bahistrade.  While  tims  engaged  his  eye 
fill  by  chance  on  the  staircase  below,  which,  touched  with 
white  beams  of  moonlight,  seemed  of  carved  stone,  and 
xemiBded  hhn  of  a  flight  of  steps  which  he  had  observed  in 
hia  Iflit  visit  to  the  cellar,  ana  whidi  he  remembered  had 
excited  Tm  canotity  as  to  whither  they  might  lead.  The  idea 
ooeonred  inatantiy,  that  peihaps,  in  this  jealousty-constmcted 
maanon,  tibiose  stairs  ni%ht  lead  to  some  outlet  not  known, 
aiMi  thmfore  not  secnred,  by  Blood.  At  all  events  he 
detenimied  on  exploring  them,  for  if  Ihey  led  to  disappoint- 
ment it  was  but  one  tAaed  to  many. 

Accordingly  he  descended  the  old  cmmblinc  staircase, 
taking  |peat  pains  to  prevent  any  creaking  wnich  miffht 
betray  him,  and  readied  the  hall,  where  he  paused  and  looked 
nnma  hhn.  Hearing  and  perceiving  nougut,  he  trod  along 
with  a  bolder  step,  and  opening  a  door  imperfectly  c<mcealed 
h][  its  resemblance  to  the  panels  of  the  wdls,  he  entered  a 
wide  kitchen,  which  seemed  capacious  enough  to  have  cooked 
a  dinner  for  an  army.  But  even  Hxe  tiled  floor  was  overgrown 
with  erass,  and  fifogs  hopped  about  on  the  yery  hearfhs ; 
indeed,  there  were  many  tokens  of  a  visit  from  tiie  river,  on 
a  level  with  which  were  the  kitchen  windows.  A  pantry 
communicated  with  this  apartment,  in  which  was  a  trap-door 
leadmg  to  the  cellars.  Down  this  Mervyn  boldly  proceeded, 
and  a  row  steps  brought  him  to  the  floor  of  the  cellar,  which 
was  of  large  extent,  and  suited  the  general  proportions  of  the 
mansion.  The  walls  were  dripping  with  damp  white  moss, 
and  the  air  was  so  dense  that  Mervyn's  torch  seemed  aa  if 
burning  in  a  mist.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ce\i«s,  o^«t  «w 
jvng^e  of  arches,  was  the  flight  of  steps  wbi<^  ^<&  ^(^^ 
jvmarked    It  was  very  narrow,  and  unraled,  sa  *^  ioCTBfc^ 
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merely  hf  the  jutting  out  of  massive  stones  at  interTals 
from  the  wills,  and  t&owing  his  torchligiit  upwards,  Mer- 
Tjn  saw  that  it  terminated  in  a  black  archway  above  the 
cellar. 

The  jcmnf  adrentomr  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  contimije 
his  eoqUoration ;  and  though  the  stones  were  covered  wiUi 
sl^pery  incmstations,  and  some  of  them  tremUed  as  he  tcod, 
he  Dddbf  proceeded.  Some  fifteen  of  these  steps  InroDjg^ 
him  to  a  iml  with  the  archway,  whidi,  as  a  ^j^nce  informed 
him,  terminated  in  a  very  narrow  doorway.  The  door,  how* 
ewer,  was  evidently  of  massive  materials,  thoogh  it  ^fielded 
easfly  to  his  pressure,  and  swung  heavily  back  on  its  lunges. 

Mervyn  was  on  the  point  of  stepping  forward  without  ie> 
flection,  when  luddly  he  perceived,  but  wift.  a  deadly  sensa^ 
tion  of  horror,  that  he  was  about  to  tread  into  a  deep  square 
well,  oi  a  deptii  beyond  the  power  of  his  tordi  to  iihimine. 
!Fazthef  observation  showed  nim,  on  the  opposite  side,  a 
doorway  correnMndmg  to  that  at  whidi  he  stood,  and  a  mas- 
sive door  of  otl:,  denehed  with  iron»  leaning  off  the  hinses 
aeainst  it.  There  were  also  remains  of  a  diawbridfie,  uie 
chains  still  hanging  rostily  on  the  door-timbers,  ana  aame 
broken  pieces  ofiron-work  adhering  to  the  ihreshcdd. 

This  obstade  seemed,  at  first  nsht,  insuzmountalde,  and 
Mervyn  also  reooUeoted,  with  a  chill  of  horror,  certain  parti* 
culars  of  the  old  miser^s  murder,  whidi  he  had  not  notioed 
much  when  he  heard  them,  but  whidinow  struck  his  memory 
painfully.  He  remembered  to  have  hfiwrd  that  the  pairioi^ 
and  his  accomplices  effected  an  entry  into  the  old  man's 
apartment)  by  laying  a  beam  of  wood  across  the  wdl  in 
which  he  usually  kent  his  treasures,  in  an  iron  cask,  and,  after 
oomj^eting  the  terrible  deed,  had  ^p|»ed  his  cc^rpse  into  the 
well,  to  give  him  an  appearance  of  having  met  his  deatii  by 
acddent.  This  drea^il  association  ahnosl  unnerved  tihue 
young  explore,  and  the  torbh  quivered  in  his  hand,  as  if  in 
an  ague-nt ;  but  he  rallied  his  courage  by  a  strong  eff<»rt,  and 
began  examining  the  well  with  minute  attenti(Hi. 

Mervyn  had  uttle  doubt  that  the  door  on  the  opposite  side 
opened  mto  the  unhappy  miser's  bed-chamber,  and  still  lesa 
that  it  must  have  mme  exit  contrived  for  his  security— at 
least  some  communication  with  one.  He  determined,  mrae- 
fore,  at  all  hazards,  to  attempt  exploring  it.  But  at  &Bt  thia 
seined  impossiUe ;  for  there  were,  apparently,  no  means  to 
cross  the  mghtfol  chasm  yawning  between.  On  considera- 
tion, however,  he  imagined  it  wc^d  be  no  difficult  task  to 
leap  it,  if  he  had  any  means  of  staying  himself  on  the  oppo* 
mte  tbreahold  after  the  shock.   lAokm^u^^szd^  a  <^^*»e'^^*g 
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rope  osught  his  eye,  and  reflecting  that  it  most  needs  be  of 
great  strengtii,  ana  well  fixed,  to  bear  the  weiffht  of  gold 
whidi  the  ricOhi  miser  had  daalr  lowered  into  &e  well,  he 
caught  hold  of  it,  and  examined  it  carefblhr.  Though  some- 
what worn  and  blackened  by  time,  he  still  thought  the  rope 
Strang  enoo^  to  bear  his  light  weight,  eren  if  obliged  to 
truat  to  it  wholly ;  and  he  confided  much  in  the  ikfll  and 
adzrify  which  had  alwajs  enabled  him  to  betr  the  bell  among 
the  ftodenii  at  St.  Omer.  He  began  to  fear,  however,  that 
he  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  his  torch,  which  was  no  very 
pleasant  akeraatiye  on  such  an  adventure;  but  a^ain,  on 
aelibente  thou^^t,  he  imaged  that  he  could  keep  it  in  his 
left  hand,  white  with  his  riffht  he  grasped  the  rope.  This 
idea  he  paused  not  to  wei^  in  very  nice  scales,  fearing  lest 
hiB  zesoniticHL  might  £bh1,.  and  winding  the  rope  roondhis 
hand  and  aim,  he  leaped. 

The  events  of  the  next  two  moments,  for  it  occupied  but  a 
biief  finhof  time,  ever  afterwards  appeared  to  Inm  like  tiie 
reodleotion  of  some  insane  dream.  He  remembered  that  his 
foot  fllmBed  on  the  very  edge  of  the  threshold — ^that  he  was 
thrown  hack,  and  in  a  moment  hunff  strug^ing  over  the 
abf  as,  witii  a  dreadful  pain  in  his  shouder  a^  arm,  as  if  his 
wei£^  were  dragging  them  ofil  And  then,  he  seemed  to 
grasp  at  the  rope  with  his  left  hand,  still  tenaciously  keepings 
uie  torch,  and  with  a  sensatiosi  to  which  no  language  can  & 
the  ftintest  justice,  he  saw  the  flame  mingle  wim  the  rope— 
fire  it !  The  rest  was  a  mere  effort  of  inranct,  for  mina  was 
lost  in  intense  horror.  But  he  found  himself,  he  knew  not 
how,  standing  secure  on  the  stonework  of  the  doorway,  still 
grasping  the  torch  and  a  pece*  of  the  rope,  the  remainder 
bummg  ai)ove  him  till  it  came  to  the  iron  roller,  where  it 
became  exfcingniflhed> 

Mervyn's  mrst  use  <^  speech  and  reason  was  to  utter  a  fer- 
vent Laus  I  whi<^  came  spontaneously  to  the  lips  of  the 
young  acolyte  of  St.  Omer.  He  then  endeavoured  to  move 
the  broken  door  sideways*  but  its  prodigious  weight  made 
that  impossible  fbor  hia  strength ;  ul&  certain  that  he  could 
not  retimi  the  way  he  had  come,  he  was  obliged  to  apply  his 
efforts  to  pushing  it  forward.  In  this  he  succeeded,  and  the 
massive  portal  fi^  with  a  thundering  bang  on  the  floor  of  the 
apartme^  seemmg  to  ring  in  echoes  through  the  whole  man- 
sion. At  the  same  thne  a  thick  cteud  of  dust  rose,  and 
almost  stifled  the  young  adventurer,  and  he  heard  a  sudden 
sound  of  scrambling  in  the  chamber,  which  made  his  heart 
palpitate  violently.  A  moment's  reflectuMi  convinced  him 
that  this  clatter  was  caused  hj  rats,  and  \u6  pVaimi^  ^^k[i.- 
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goished  three  or  four  crossing  the  floor  in  the  wildest  haste, 
and  squeaking  as  if  in  the  claws  of  a  cat. 

Mervyn  was  not  without  apprehensions  that  the  noise  of 
tlie  fallmg  door  might  have  reached  Blood  and  his  feUow- 
oonspirators,  and  he  listened  for  some  minutes  in  a  state  of 
very  great  perturbation.  The  deep  uninterrupted  silence 
which  succeeded,  reassured  while  it  appalled  him,  and  he  rea* 
tured  to  cast  a  cursory  glance  round  the  chamber,  his  cheek 
whitening  as  he  perceiyed  the  justness  of  his  conclusion,  that 
it  had  been  the  unfortunate  miser's. 

He  found  himself  in  a  large,  irregularly-formed  apartment, 
which  stiU  bore  many  tokens  of  the  use  to  which  it  had  been 
applied  by  its  former  tenant.  There  was  a  huge  <dd  mahogaaj 
bedstead  still  remaining,  very  elaborately  carded  with  Gotiuc 
cupids  and  festoons  of  yines  and  grapes,  but  all  covered  with 
dust  and  cobwebs.  The  bed,  the  pulows,  the  ndi  old  coun- 
terpane of  raised  damask,  were  still  there,  all  rat-eateo,  black, 
and  mouldy  with  neglect ;  and  Mervyn's  hair  almost  bristled 
on  his  head  when  he  thought  that  these  things  were  probably 
leftjust  as  they  were  found  on  the  morning  of  the  murder. 

The  wdls  were  covered  with  tapestry,  but  the  desiims  wore 
too  thickly  laden  with  dust  to  be  distinguished,  and  Morvyn 
saw  that  the  cornices  had  once  been  gil<&d,  but  probably  half 
a  century  before  even  the  miser's  era.  There  was  very  Htde 
furniture  beside,  but  it  was  massive,  and  of  a  very  dai^  rich 
oak,  finely  carved.  The  keenest  scrutiny  could  not»  how- 
ever, discern  the  main  object  of  his  search — an  exit.  There 
were  indeed  two  iron-barred  lattices,  which  he  perceived  by 
as  many  streams  of  wan  moonlight ;  but  on  approaching  and 
examinmg  the  wall  with  more  attention  he  perceived  a  door 
between  mese  lights,  strongly  barred  with  rusty  bolts. 

Somewhat  disheartened  oy  this  formidable  obstacle,  stiU 
the  recollection  of  the  position  in  which  he  had  placed  him- 
self, compelled  him  to  persevere.  He  set  his  torch  down,  by 
treading  a  small  hole  for  it  in  the  rotten  floor,  and  applied 
himselfwith  all  his  8tr€$^gth  to  unfasten  1h^  bolts.  The  vast, 
combined  with  their  heaviness,  made  his  efibrts  for  some  time 
almost  without  effect ;  but  at  last  he  succeeded  with  one,  and 
encouraged  by  this  glimpse  of  good-luck,  renewed  his  toils 
with  a  zeal  and  patience  which  were  ultimately  rewarded,  Iqr 
the  yielding  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  final  bar  between 
him  and  liberty.  He  set  his  knee  against  the  door,  and  made 
so  violent  a  push  that  it  opened  suddenly,  and  pitched  him 
Ibrward,  so  that  he  feU  over  his  torch  and  extinguished  it. 
He  sprang  up  again  instantly,  and  found  himself,  witi^  what 
surprise  and  disappointment  may  be  jessed,  in  the  balcony 
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-wliicli  he  liad  noticed  on  Lis  first  arrival,  OTerhanging  the 
liver  at  a  great  height. 

The  moon  shone  with  tranqnil  Instre  from  a  sky  of  dark  and 
cloudless  hlue,  and  vexed  and  alarmed  as  he  was  at  his  posi- 
tion, Mervyn  was  soothed  with  the  beauty  and  effiilgence  of 
the  scene  before  him.  But  as  he  gazed  on  the  dark  waters 
beneath,  the  distant  lights  twinkling  down  the  shores,  and 
tlie  hopeless  isolation  of  liis  position,  ne  felt  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  escape,  and  nis  next  thought  was  how  to  re- 
tain unobserved  to  his  own  apartment,  fiut  then  the  recol- 
lection of  the  dangers  he  had  encountered  to  reach  this  point, 
juobd  the  utter  impossibility  of  venturing  back  the  same  way 
occuirod  to  him.  All  the  tales  he  had  ever  heard  or  read,  of 
men  who  unwittingly  ventured  as  he  had  done,  into  places 
wlunce  they  could  find  no  exit,  and  so  perished  miserably  of 
«tsrvation  and  horror,  crowded  in  dismal  procession  through 
his  imainbuation.  The  terror  of  this  idea  extinguished  we 
saperttitious  dread  which  had  seized  him,  and  lie  stepped 
resohitely  back  into  the  miser's  chamber. 

An  ma  perfectly  still,  but  the  moonbeams,  stealing  in  at 
the  open  door,  •  threw  the  old  dusty  furniture  into  fantastic 
groups,  with  ghastly  reliefs  of  lights,  which  a  terrified  imagi- 
aiation  might  easily  conjure  into  spectres.  But  Mervyn  felt 
thftt  his  very  life  depended  on  his  coolness  and  self-posses- 
sion. A  moment's  reflection  had  now  convinced  him  that 
there  must  be  some  other  approach  to  the  miser's  apartment 
than  over  Ihe  weU  in  which  he  kept  his  gold.  He  con- 
cluded that  in  his  former  cursory  glance  he  had  not 
noticed  it  in  the  dusty  tapestry,  and  he  &ought  by  feeling  all 
roond  he  should  light  on  the  aoor,  if  any  existed.  He  began, 
therefore,  and  searched  the  wall  roimd,  with  an  eagerness 
whieh  seemed  to  refine  his  sense  of  touch  to  an  almost  pain- 
fiil  delicacy ;  but  could  find  no  trace  of  an  exit.  He  raised 
his  eyes,  casting  a  despairing  glance  round  the  chamber,  and 
at  the  moment  thought  he  observed  the  dark  hangings  of  the 
bed  moving  gently  to  and  fro.  This  he  accounted  for,  after  a 
nanse  of  indescribable  terror,  by  supposing  them  to  be  nuBled 
by  the  breeze  from  the  river;  but  as  the  motion  increased,  the 
thought  flashed  into  his  mind  that  the  phenomenon  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  thorotigh  draught,  as  no  other  portion  of  the 
damask  was  disturbed.  He  resolved  then  to  search  the  wall 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  couch,  and  presently  started  to 
find  himself  standing  in  a  beam  of  moonlight,  which  streamed 
from  a  hole  in  a  comer  of  Ihe  ceiling.  This  hole  seemed  ^u&t 
wide  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  slender  man,  wi^^er^^xiL 
perceived  zbe  ralica  of  a  trap-door  lying  at  a  tnan^e  o^et  \X.. 
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A  sort  of  perpendionlar  ladder  was  formed  in  the  wall,  of 
narrow  jnttings  of  wood,  similar  to  those  used  in  stables  to 
climb  lofts  ;  and  Meryjn  clambered  np  recklessly,  as  one  in 
a  dream,  and  forcing  his  w&j  throngh  the  hole,  found  himself 
on  another  floor. 

It  was  some  moments  before  the  con^Eision  of  his  ideas,  and 
the  deep  darkness  aroimd,  allowed  him  to  form  any  notion  as 
to  where  he  had  landed.  He  then  conjeetarecC  bj  some 
scanty  beams  of  hjght  straggling  throngh  apertures  in  the 
roof,  that  he  was  in  some  urge  garret  or  loft.  He  now  Ult 
certain  to  find  an  exit,  most  likelj  into  the  upper  conridor, 
and  resmned  his  operaticm  of  gropmg.  He  had  Jiazdly  com- 
meneed,  howeyer,  ere  he  heiml  a  low  murmnrinffsoimd  of 
men's  ydces,  engaged  in  a  muttered  oonyersation.  1^  soimd 
evidently  came  fir^  below,  and  he  oonchided  that  he  was 
near  the  conspirators  whom  he  had  left  in  disenssion.  He 
observed  at  the  same  time  two  or  three  darts  of  thin  light  in 
the  floor,  and  on  examination  he  saw  Ihat  some  of  the  bewds 
were  rat-gnawed  into  holes,  which  extended  throngh  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  room  below.  Apijljin^  his  eye  to  one  of  them, 
M^rvyn  perceived  with  oonsioeraole  surprise  that  he  was 
directly  above  the  apartment  in  which  he  had  left  the  con- 
spirators, and  that  mey  were  all  below,  seated  roond  tile 
wooden  table,  engaged  in  close  and  eager  conversataozi. 
Shaftesbury  was  n»eaSdng,  in  his  low  deep  tones,  and  Merryn 
caught  notiiingof  what  was  said  but  a  continuous  murmor, 
untu  the  Lord  Howard  spoke  in  a  raised  and  angry  voice. 

"  ]^ot  so,  my  Lord  Snaftesbury !"  he  said,  v^^mentif. 
'*  I  yield  to  na  man  in  admiration  of  all  the  dull  comman^a«e 
maxmis  of  mcHrality, — they  are  so  useftd  to  deceive  the  mob; 
but  methinks  if,  as  I  have  oft  heard  you  say,  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means,  and  as  I  know  myself,  success  justifies  all— I  see 
not  that  the  preservation  of  this  great  nation  is  not  well  wortii 
the  sacrifice  of  one  poor  old  muimdtng  poritan." 

"  I  will  have  no  ooneem  in  such  bloody  handlings,  Howard," 
replied  the  earl,  sternly.  **  I  care  not  to  be  ha^ed  in  a  silk 
rope,  which  they  teH  me  is  the  proud  distinction  of  onr  rai^ 
But  for  any  small  matta^  which  should  stop  short  of  such 
I^ewgate  ruminations — suppose,  for  example,  that  the  JPaputt 
inveigled  him  into  some  lone  desert  trap,  hke  this  oM  man- 
sion of  yours.  Blood,  which  I  marvel  me  devil  still  props 
above  your  head  I— that  masks  (jolly  fellows,  whom  the  c^onel 
could  easily  levy  amon^  his  Tybum  resolutes)  seized,  bound, 
and  gagged  him — perdiance  conveyed  him  to  some  plaee 
where  *tia  known  the  duke's  power  extends,  as  if  to  have  him 
there  murdered ;  and  then,  \>^  «am&  «aiQr[i^T&i2r^  Wsaysl,  his 
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ife  may  be  saved, — and  the  popular  fury  be  lashed  into  i 
nid  a  madness  as  if  the  qnamt  old  gentleman  were  hacke 
nto  mince-meat  for  the  pope's  sapper. ' 

"  Verily,  and  on  my  salvation,  I  think  I  know  the  way  tc 
rork  your  lordship's  coonsel,"  said  Oates,  eagerly.  "  I  laiow 
>ne  Who  hath  the  cuatody  of  some  chlonbers  belonging  to 
lome  of  the  Duke  of  York's  paupistical  knaves  in  Somerset 
Sooae,  whiUier  our  goats  of  the  atonement  might  easily  he 
xmreyed," 

*'  And,  faith,  I  know  no  man  of  the  whole  batch  that  could 
ye  easier  trapped  I"  said  Howard.  "  He  goes  out  alone,  at 
iH  hourly  in  blmd  lanes  and  alleys,  on  the  scent  of  thieves  and 
leegan  (on  both  which  scores  he  is  thine  enemy,  Blood), 
[noeed,  he  hath  of  late  conceived  a  notable  project,  which 
ihonldmake  some  of  us  Jew-ridden  lords  tremble,  for  herons 
m  a  monomania  of  taking  up  all  mendicants  and  vagrant  poor> 
x>  force  them,  forsooth,  to  work ! " 

'*  Twas  not  without  an  eye  at  these  peculiarities  that  I 

seLected  him  from  among  so  many  worshipful  of  the  faction, 

for  iJoe  doctor's  d&mt"  said  Shaftesbury,  "  thoudi  I  warrant 

DObe  these  were  hundreds — Sheriff  Bethel  and  my  Lord  Mayor, 

for  ezunple— who  would  have  made  better  handselling  of  it." 

<*  And  did  not  your  loardship  note  his  word,  about  being  the 

bnrt  nartrt  P"  said  Oates,  in  nis  crawling  toaieB,  which  made 

fenrrn  vaA  sick  at  heart  with  loathing. 

''  !mt  are  you  sure  of  your  little  oSok  in  the  loft  P — ^Is  he 

and  at  roost  P"  said  the  earl,  uneasily  looking  at  the  door. 

Where  is  he  P — ^I  would  not  he  were  playing  the  eaves- 

Y^iper ;  for  as  Dr.  Tongue  justly  observed  on  a  mte  occasion 

tia  too  strong  meat  for  babes.' 

*  Nay,  he  is  fast  asleep  by  this  time,  I'll  warrant  him," 
I  the  colonel,  taking  a  hunp.    *'  But,  however,  I  will  go 
see,  for  I  love  to  have  two  nails  always  in  one  hook." 
'ervyn  sprang  up  on  this  intimation,  and  instantly  per- 
4  oy  the  gleam  c^  Blood's  torch,  who  was  now  m  the 
dor  Delow,  that  there  was  h  door  to  his  left.    To  open  it, 
>yer  some  old  tubs  piled  on  the  landing-place,  trip  down 
irridor,  and  throw  himself  panting  and  breathless  on  his 
lodc,  was  but  a  moment's  work.    The  next,  and  Blood 
I  in  at  the  door,  throwing  his  lamp  over  head,  and 
r  with  his  large  wolfish  eyes  towards  the  youth,  who 
imself  perfectly  still.    Luckily,  the  colonel  contented 
*  with  the  assurance  that  his  captive  was  safe,  without 
ing  him  to  any  close  inspection,  and  retired  oi^^'^V)^, 
Mervyn  in  a  Btate  of  anxiety  which  e&cta»2^3  ^"tfe- 
Uhope  ofcbanging  hia  assumed  into  a  Teil  ^xoc&^t* 

n2 
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CHAPTEE    XXV. 

THE  CONSPIEACY. 

Mebyyv  Spent  nearly  an  hour  after  his  vain  researclies, 
ruminating  on  wliat  he  had  seen  and  he^rd^  but  unable  to 
detect  any  clue  to  the  tortuous  labyrinth  in  which  he  was 
involved.  The  only  clear  conclusion  he  deduced  was,  that 
some  insidious  treachery  was  meditated  by  the  faction  in 
which  he  found  himself  involved,  but  against  whom,  or  by 
wha,t  means,  he  could  not  divine,  only  he  understood  in 

feneral  that  it  was  to  support  Oates's  villanous  aBsertions. 
[e  was  too  thoroughly  unacquainted  with  mankind  and  the 
reckless  politics  of  me  age,  to  imagine  the  real  drift  of 
Shaftesbury ;  and  he  thought.it  impossible  that  a  nobleman 
of  his  high  rank,  once  the  second  magistrate  of  the  Idngdcmi, 
could  really  instigate  so  daring  a  breach  of  the  laws. 

Unable  at  last  to  bear  the  suspense  into  which  these  cogi- 
tations threw  him,  he  resolved  on  returning  to  his  hole  in  me 
garret,  and  ascertaining,  if  possible,  some  ezacter  meaning  to 
the  discourse  he  had  overheard.  On  returning  thither,  how- 
ever, he  found  that  all  the  company  were  gone  excepting 
Gates,  who  was  sitting  over  the  fire,  engaged  in  a  murrnminf 
conversation  with  Blood,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  that  he  could 
make  out  nothing  distinctly.  The  two  worthies  were  Bobxang 
themselves  with  some  burned  wine,  which  Blood  had  on  the 
fire  in  a  pipkin. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  make  out  what  they  were  discuss- 
ing, and  fearful  of  being  discovered,  Mervyn  at  leligth  re- 
turned to  his  hammock,  and  endeavoured  to  compose  hunself 
from  the  nervous  excitement  into  which  he  was  thrown.    It     j 
was  long,  however,  before  he  could  accomplish  this,  and  he 
only  succeeded  at  last,  in  some  denee,  by  forming  a  resok-     ! 
tion  that,  on  the  first  opportmiity,  he  would  question  Blood    j 
himself  as  to  the  meaning  of  what  he  had  overheard,  and  if    | 
liis  replies  were  not  satisfactory,  he  vowed  to  venture  all—    ' 
life  itself— rather  than  remain  in  his  power.  With  this  deter- 
mination, he  dropped  into  a  perturbed  and  dream-haunted 
slumber,  from  which  he  did  liot  awake  till  a  late  hour  the 
following  morning. 

With  the  morning,  however,  returned  his  habitual  dread 

of  the  man  he  was  to  take  to  task,  but  he  persevered  in  lus 

resolve,  though  with  somewhat  diminished  courage.     He 

descended  with  a  fiusked  coun^naaice  and  feverisn  puhse, 

but  found,  not  without  a  eenae  oi  x^'&i,  ^2!aa.\.  "^^sskA  ^^j^^^ 
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there.  The  house  was  completely  desolate ;  the  staircase 
by  which  the  colonel  made  his  exits,  barred  and  bolted ;  and, 
according  to  custom,  he  had  provided  the  youth's  breakfast, 
and  some  cold  ^me-pie  for  his  dinner — Cleaving  the  key  of 
the  cellar  significantly  beside  it. 

Hours  passed  in  tms  melancholy  solitude ;  night  came,  and 
idth  it  cUurk^  and  sadder  fantasies,  readily  prompted  by  his 
forloin  situation  and  recollections  of  the  scenes  of  the  previous 
ni^t.  But  every  thought  was  at  lengdi  lost  in  impatience 
aiS  indifipation  at  Blooa's  prolonged  absence,  for  it  was  mid- 
night betore  he  heard  the  doors  unlocking  and  the  colonel's 
8|m>  on  the  stairs. 

Another  disappointment  awaited  him.  Blood  was  accom- 
panied by  the  two  watermen  whose  ruffianly  appearance, 
while  rowing  them  thither,  Mervyn  had  previously  noticed. 
Late  aa  it  was,  these  gentlemen  were  invited  to  sup  with  their 
conductor ;  but  he  was  determined  to  have  his  explanation, 
and  fo  that  purpose  sat  out  the  whole  of  the  banquet,  some- 
what to  the  dissatisfaction  of  Blood,  as  he  evinced  oy  frowns, 
and  yarions  hints  on  the  harm  he  did  his  health  by  sittiug  up 
so  late.  Mervvn,  indeed,  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  dis- 
content; and  ue  colonel,  afraid  lest  his  companions  should 
notice  it,  suffered  them  to  withdraw  on  the  first  intimation  of 
their  wish  to  that  effect. 

.  Dming  his  absence,  while  escorting  his  guests  to  the  exit, 
wherever  that  might  be  in  this  enclmnted  mansion,  Mervyn 
endeavoured  to  rouse  his  courage,  and  succeeded  in  putting 
on  an  a^^pearanoe  of  calm  when  the  colonel  moodily  re-en- 
tered, with  the  keys  jinsling  as  usual  at  his  belt.  He  resumed 
his  seat,  with  a  stem  but  somewhat  anxious  glance  at  the 
yootii*  and  deliberately  stirring  the  fire  with  a  flaming  piece 
of  wood,  inquired  what  the  fiend  he  meant  hj  staring  at  him 
with  those  large  melancholy  eyes  of  his,  wmch  he  declared 
were  enough  to  make  a  cat  drown  herself  in  a  fit  of  despon- 
dency. 

"1  mean,  Mr.  Blood,"  said  Mervyn,  passionately, — "I 
mean  that  I  am  weary  of  being  imprisoned  without  cause, 
and  desire  to  breathe  the  free  air,  which  is  denied  to  none 
but  criminals." 

"  Do  you,  indeed,  Monseigneur  ?"  said  Blood,  quietly. 
"  Well,  and  I,  too,  should  be  very  glad  to  take  the  air  of  the 
Mulberry  Gardens,  at  open  daylight,  but  am,  nevertheless, 
obliged  to  content  myself  with  rambling  out  at  night,  like  a 
wehr-wolf,  as  the  musty-headed  Grermans  call  it." 

"  But  I  have  never  committed  any  offence  that  I  shoiild  b^ 
mewed  up  like  a  chicken  fattening  in  a  coo^,'*    e^t^^wfit^^ 
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Meiyyn,  for  the  ice  once  broken,  even  his  reafiomible  dread 
of  the  colonel  could  not  prevent  ilie  utterance  of  his  pent-np 
feelings. 

"  But  you  are  a  little  Jesuit,  my  master,"  said  Hood, ''  and 
as  such,  fit  for  enterprises  of  great  mark  and  momeiit ;  and 
there  are  fifty  pounds  blood-money  on  the  oaptore  of  all 
Jesuits.  Now,  though  you  are  young,  boy,  you  may  have 
heard  that  ihe  idmeomon  desbx>ys  the  crocodile  m  the 
egg,  ^P  Besides,  my  dear  Ichaboo,"  he  added,  with  a  kind 
of  jeering  earnestness,  ''you  are  at  this  very  moment  eroeaing 
the  huge  Atlantic,  sold  as  a  shtye  to  a  planter  in  Yirginia  !*' 

"  Wnat,  then.  Colonel  Blood,  am  I  to  be  kept  a  pnsoBef 
all  my  life  P"  retomed  Mernm. 

"  ^omethinff  other  ails  t£ee,  Mervyn,  than  the  mere  loss 
of  liberty — which  cannot  be  much  to  a  stod^;  oi  Si.  Omar," 
said  Blood,  looking  at  him  suspiciously.  ''  You  colour,  my 
master ! — ^^oth,  cmld,  that  complexion  of  youni  will  never  & 
for  this  world.  Confess  the  truth — you  have  heard  somewhat 
of  last  night's  oon£ftbulation,  and  know  not  what  to  make 
ofitP" 

"  *Tis  true,  colonel,"  replied  Mervyn  resolutelj^.  "  I  deny 
it  not,  and  I  suspect  that  you  intend,  to  commit  some  a^ 
among  you,  of  I  Know  not  what  lawless  violence,  to  snppiHi; 
the  lies  of  the  black  apostate,  Oates !" 

Blood  looked  at  the  young  speaker,  for  a  moment,  with  a 
ferocity  of  Repression  which  maoe  him  tremble,  but  it  suddenly 
changed  to  its  usual  craity  calm. 

"Thou  art  right,  young  Jesuit,"  he  said  with  a  gloomy 
smile.  "  Thou  art  right — and  I  am  glad,  child,  you  have 
broached  the  subject,  for  I  wished  to  speak  to  you  on  it 
Leam,  Mervyn,  that  reckless  and  violent  as  I  may  appear  to 
you,  I  am  incapable— that  is,  I  could  not  do — ahem ! — any  act 
that  savoured  rather  of  treachery  than  valour.  But  I  am  a 
poor  man,  and  money,  at  this  season,  is  of  unspeakable  oon- 
sequenoe  to  me.  Did  you  understand  against  whom  this  plot 
was  laid  P" 

"  Some  puritan  magistrate,  methought,"  replied  Memn, 
without  hesitation.  "But  the  maUer  seemed  knavianly 
turned  against  the  Duke  of  York." 

"  Eight  again,"  said  Blood,  his  eye  dropping  from  the  steady 
gaze  of  Mervyn.  ''Bight  again,  nephew.  But  there  u 
something  in  thy  noble  frankness  of  disposition  which 
encourages  me  to  trust  thee  in  something  more  than  a  half- 
confidence.  Sheriff  Bethel,  as  he  is  still  called,  a  most  vehe- 
ment partisan  of  the  faction,  is  the  man  who  is  to  be  seised; 
bui^  Meryjn,  I  confess  to  thee,  I  am  only  in  the  plot  to  betray 
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it  I  Shaftesbnij's  bribe  is  already  in  my  purse,  so  that 
znotxve'i  gone;  and,  nephew,  I  was  bom  in  the  catholic 
ohnrch,  and  intend  to  die  in  her  forgiving  bosom.  But  our 
hoLj  mother,  Beligion,  eiyes  nothing  for  nothing :  and  what 
grcHitcr  serrice  could  I  £>  to  her  than  to  expose  this  monstrous 
plotk  o(Mitriyed  for  her  overthrow  P  Ha,  Mervyn,  do  you  feel 
manow  enough  in  your  bones  to  aid  me  in  this  great  work  P** 

"Beaih  itMlf  would  be  tdeasant  to  me  in  such  a  cause !" 
exclaimed  the  youth,  cajoled  by  Blood's  earnest  tone  and 
aiq^Mzent  feeling. 

"  Oh,  we  shuL  not  die,  but  re&p  a  rich  reward  for  our  well- 
doiBjB^"  replied  Blood.  "  We  shall  obtoin  tiie  favour  and 
gratitude  of  the  duke,  whidii,  methinks,  may  well  be  balanced 
against  the  giddy  patronage  of  a  wild  &ction,  which  will 
pirofyoke  the  icing  at  last  to  hang  them  all  like  a  stnng  of 
anionfl.  Moreover,  child,  do  you  remember  in  whose  com- 
pany you  first  saw  me  P" 

**  I  Imow  not,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  seen  you  long 
ere  these  times,"  replied  Mervyn  musingly. 

**  Pho,  pho,  child,  you  never  saw  me  before  that  night  with 
ibe  king  and  his  merry  men,"  said  Blood,  very  sharply. 

'*  WSl,  and  as  they  seemed  to  treat  ^ou  with  ^reat  respect 
and  eonfidence,  I  marvel  at  your  ingraatude  in  joining  tneir 
enemies,"  said  Mervyn. 

**Na.j,  if  you  gape  at  man's  ingratitude,  your  mouth  will 
be  wide  enough  ere  you  die,  boy,"  returned  Blood,  with  a 
sardonic  laugh.  "  But  in  this  instance  I  am  the  exact  opposite 
<^  my  fellows,  for  they  appear  true  and  are  false,  wnile  I 
iqppear  false  and  am  true.  In  short,  Meiryn,  I  am  devoted 
soul  and  body  to  the  court,  and  all  I  do  is  at  its  dictation,  that 
I  may  lead  ^e  conspirators  on  to  the  point  whence  their  own 
plots  may  be  driven  oack  upon  them." 

"Grood  angels! — ^you  are  a  spy  of  the  court P"  exclaimed 
Mervyn. 

'  Yes,  and  of  the  church,  whose  redemption  is  in  this  hand, 
stained  with  blood  as  some  deem  it !"  said  the  colonel,  raising 
Ids  hand  vehemently,  and  clutching  the  air  with  his  dJeformed 
thumb  and  finger. 

Mervyn  shuddered,  and  some  painful  but  indistinct  thought 
ran  through  his  mind,  the  traces  of  which  he  lost  instantly. 
" Ck)londi^lood,"  he  replied,  mournfully,  "you  well  know 
that  firom  my  childhood  holy  hands  dedicsated  me  to  the 
service  of  the  church ;  but  you  do  not  know  what  I  now  tell 
you — that  I  would  freely  shed  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  to 
obtain  her  forgiveness,  and  mine  own  just  revenge  on  that 
canning  monster^,  Titus  Dates  1" 
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"  Why  then,  dear  boy,  I  will  be  your  coadjutor,"  exclaimed 
Blood,  seemingly  in  a  transport  of  delight.  "  You  shall  be 
my  medium,  my  interpreter,  and  win  the  applause  of  all  loyal 
and  good  men. — At  tne  same  time  your  desire  of  a  ohanse 
shall  be  gratified,  and  I  need  not  skulk  about,  at  the  deamy 
peril  of  my  life,  on  my  difficult  negotiations  with  the  court. 
But  before  I  trust  you  with  my  whole  mystery,  Merryn, 
swear  to  preserve  my  secret  inyiolable,  against  ererythmg 
but  the  rack." 

''  And  the  rack  too— no  torture  shall  wrin^  aught  from  me 
but  blood !"  said  Mervyn,  with  enthusiastic  Yiolence. 

**  Well  then,  boy,  our  royalist  counter-plot  is  also  ripe,** 
said  the  colonel,  in  the  same  tone.  "  I  have  received  the 
king's  orders  to  make  a  deposition  of  aU  I  know,  concerning 
this  traitorous  conspiracy,  before  a  magistrate.  Among  aS 
the  London  justices,  his  majesty  selected  him  before  whom 
Oates  made  his  first  deposition — (Sir  Edward — what  is  his 
name  P — Oh,  Sir  Edward  Godfrey)  to  receive  mine ;  and  ^lis 
because  the  dukp  hath  done  him  service,  and  he  is  known  to 
be  well  .affected  to  the  royal  cause.  Thou  wilt  see— our 
counterblast  will  blow  up  this  protestant  mine,^and  spare  a 
whole  ocean  of  innocent  catholic  blood,  beside  advancing  the 
great  plans  of  the  church.  But  of  thismore  to-morrow,  Mervyn ; 
at  present  we  are  both  weary,  and  I  would  not  engage  you  in 
my  dangerous  plans  (for  they  are  dangerous)  without  ^vih£ 
you  time  for  due  reflection ;  and  so,  consult  your  pillow,  ana 
good  night."  . 

Pronouncing  these  words.  Blood  arose,  and  handing  a  torch 
to  Mervyn,  began  making  preparations  for  bed,  by  unclasping 
tne  hanger  and  pistols  from  his  girdle.  Knowing  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  proi^ting  the  conversaticm, 
Mervyn  retired  to  his  dismal  chamber,  with  a  somewhat 
lighter  heart  than  he  had  left  it. 

In  the  mc^ming,  when  he  descended  with  renovated  and 
brightened  looks,  he  found  Blood  preparing  breakfast.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  he  resumed  the  conversation  of 
the  previous  night,  by  inquiring  when  his  new  services  were 
to  commence. 

"  This  very  morning,  if  you  will,  son,"  replied  the  colonel. 
"  I  have  received  private  and  sure  advice  that  the  Ormondes 
suspect  I  am  refiiged  in  Alsatia,  and  spies  are  about  in  every 
direction.  Therefore  I  dare  not  stir  out  on  peril  of  my  life — 
yet  the  king  enjoins  me  to  make  my  deposition  in  time  to 
save  Coleman,  and  the  five  attainted  Jesuits." 

"  But  how— but  how,  Mr.  Blood  P"  exclaimed  Mervyn. 

^'I  am  in  possession  of  certain,  tokens  by  ^hich  I  doubt-  not 
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to  induce  Sir  Edward — I  mean,  Sir  Edmundbniy — ^to  meet 
ma  in  some  privy  place,  and  there  take  my  deposition — if  I 
could  find  a  messenger  of  fidelity,"  said  !Blooa  slowly,  and 
eautionsly  eyeing  his  yonthfal  victim.  "  But  he  must  be  one 
indeed  of  fire-proof  fidelity  and  courage,  for  if  the  faction  do 
bnt  suspect  mj  purpose,  regard  for  their  own  lives  will  compel 
them  to  sacrifice  mine  suddenly.  Dost  understand,  Merryn  P" 

**  But  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey ! — ^why  he  in  particular  P" 
saidMervyn. 

"  I  know  no  other  whose  pr3ring  disposition,  cotirage,  and 
secret  leanings  to  our  cause,  would  allow  him  to  accede  to 
such  a  request,"  replied  Blood,  quietly.  "Moreover,  I  have 
here  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  York,  assuring  hhn  of  the 
perfect  safety,  and  advantage  to  the  king,  with  which  he  may 
oomply  with  my  request.  But  the  messenger ! — ^I  know  not 
whoza  to  trust  on  such  an  errand." 

"  And  what  is  this  messenger  expected  to  do  P    If  it  be 

only  to  die  rather  than  betray  you,  Blood,  I "  said  Mervyn,. 

but  he  paused  suddenly,  startled  by  the  cold  malicious  smile 
in  the  monel*s  eye.  At  the  same  time  a  vague  but  momentary 
suspieiou  of  some  darker  play  fiitted  over  his  imaj^ation, 
but  Tanished  instantly  in  the  bright  daylight  of  his  young 
heart* 

"Expected  to  do,  child  P"  said  Blood,  affecting  not  to  notice 
this  flash  of  doubt.  "  Why,  he  must  be  merely  a  messenger^— 
no  tell-tale  babbler,  prating  on  all  the  vain  fancies  and  fears 
that  haunt  the  brains  of  icUe  m^i.  He  must,  in  short,  know 
-nothing — be  nothing  but  a  messenger — or  he  may  chsoice  to 
run  his  neck  into  a  nalter.  Then  you  must  swear — ^I  mean, 
if  you  have  heart  enough  to  work  your  own  and  the  church's 
tnum]^ — that  if  the  justice  will  not  observe  the  condition* 
noted  in  this  paper,  tliat  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  shall 
induce  you  to  guide  him  or  his  myrmidons  to  this  den  of 
mine." 

"  But  what  conditions  are  therein  noted,  Mr.  Blood  P"  said 
Mervyn ; . "  are  they  yours  or  the  duke's  P" 

"  mth,"  replied  Blood.  "  But  mine  are  briefly  those — 
that  if  he  come  at  all,  he  come  alone,  I  know  better  than  to 
tmst  a  head  with  three  thousand  pounds  upon  it,  within  reach 
of  Mother  Justice,  and  that  he  inform  no  man  whither  nor  on 
what  purpose  he  comes.  For  the  duke's,  he  wiU  not  object 
to  them  imless  he  have  some  peculiar  <Hslike  to  change  his 
knightship  to  a  baronetcy,  and  his  beggarly  justicesmp  for 
the  mastership  of  his  highness's  household." 

"  I  will  be  jrour  messenger  though  death  pay  the  postage  " 
said  Mervyn,  in  a  tone  of  solemnity  which,  touwift^  «^«vi. 
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Blood.  "  Bui  mxA.  me,  colonel !  If  there  be  airr  treason  in 
the  core  of  thii  mystery,  I  will  not  sniTire  we  moment 
which  makes  me  its  nnconscious  instnaaent  If  you  mean 
any  wrong  beneath  this  fiur  seexning,  depend  on%  I  will 
ratner  die  than  anffer  it.  I  will  bring  aU  Alsalaa  about  toot 
ears ;  you  shall  murder  me  ere  you  harm  one  hair  of  his 
head." 

"  Gad-armercy  I  what  manner  of  talk  is*  this  P"  said  the 
colonel,  staring  with  partly  real  and  partly  affected  amprise. 
"  Do  you  think,  sir,  lam  a  murderer  by  profession,  and  wish 
partiimilarly  to  bring  a  Londcoi  mob  to  hunt  me  out  <}£ 
Alsatiar 

"  No,  Blood,  I  wiU  trust  in  you,"  said  Mervyn,  eamestiy. 
''I  will  trust  in  tou,  if  you  will  swear  to  me,  by  all  your 
hopes  of  pardon  abore,  you  mean  nothing  but  fair  |day ;  for 
I  will  throw  my  life  on  the  die." 

"  Dost  think  that  sudi  an  oath  were  difficult  to  take  by  a 
man  who  could  hare  sudi  designs  P"  said  Blood,  erinning. 
**  But  be  it  as  you  will;  Iswearit.  So  may  Heaven  abscdyeor 
condemn  me  for  ever  as  I  mean  harm  to  Sir  Edmundbury 
Godfrey,  in  life  or  limb !  But  now,  Mervyn,  you  must  in 
turn  pledge  your  word  that  if  you  hjl  in  your  enterprise,  j<m 
will  not  attempt  to  escape — ^tush!  I  mean  you  wul  return 
with  the  news. 

*'  I  j^edge  my  honour,  Blood,"  said  Mervyn. 

"A  Jew  would  not  lend  you  a  penny  now  on  that  pawn," 
aaid  Blood,  smiling.  "  But  you  are  a  gentlemaa  of  Baime's 
making,  and  I  will  take  your  word  sooner  than  a  mei^^aat's 
bond.'^ 

"  But  what  if  Sir  Edmundbury  disbelieye  my  tale,  and  hare 
me  seized  P"  said  Mervyn. 

''  He  will  not — ^he  dare  not — after  he  has  read  this  letter," 
replied  the  colonel,  producing  one  sealed  with  the  royal  anns. 
"  And  if  he  does,  I  have  the  king's  pledge  that  pardon  shall 
be  extended  to  you." 

"  But  how  sliall  I  j^et  him  to  come  hither  P"  said  Mervyn, 
with  lingering  hesitation.  "  WiU  not  the  yery  locality  frighten 
him  from  coming  P" 

"  'Slife,  no,  I  warrant  ye,"  said  the  ooloneU  eageriy. 
"  Why,  man,  he  is  in  the  dauy  and  nightly  habit  of  provrhsg 
about  the  Friary  in  all  manner  of  disguises  ;  and  when  he 
hath  marked  his  game,  of  a  sudden  the  bloodhounds  oT  the 
law  invade  the  sanctuary,  and  sweep  away  like  kites  among 
chickens.  Well,  well,  ii  you  will  not  go,  let  Oates  rule  the 
roast,  and  a  pretiy  banquet  he  will  werye  at  last !" 

The  very  Bomndi  of  that  detested  name  kindled  all  Mervyn'i 
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pasBftoni  into  a  flame,  and  lie  ccmaented  at  once  to  the  colonel's 
ananf^ements.  Itwaa  determined  that  he  shonld  start  imme- 
dJBtekf  on  his  adyeotiire.  Blood  prodaced  from  his  wardrobe 
a  short  doak  <^  orange-tawny  yelyet,  embroidered  with  the 
rojal  aima,  and  a  three-cornered  hat,  with  gold  plnmes, 
whidi  he  said  he  had  procured  to  disguise  him,  if  ne  con- 
sented to  nndertake  the  office.  Meryyn  put  these  garments 
on*  not  wil^ut  some  little  satisfaction  at  the  change  effected 
in  his  appearance  by  the  magic  of  dress,  and  was  then  con- 
ducted Dy  Blood  to  the  gate  by  which  he  had  originally 
enleied»  where  he  leapea  gaily  into  a  boat  that  seemed 
waiting*  retaming  Blood's  shalce,  and  Good  be  with  ye ! 
bat  not  noticing  the  dark  smile  with  which  the  colonel  watched 
him  row  off,  and  the  priyate  signal  he  exchanged  with  the 
acullermen. 


CHAPTER  XXVT. 

SIB  BDMUNDBUBY  aODFBEY. 

If  was  towards  ten  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  morning  when 
Merrvn  reached  his  destination*  and  leaping  on  shore,  found 
JiiTnjuJf  for  tiie  first  time  abandoned  to  his  own  responsibility, 
in  the  heart  of  a  ^at  city.  The  noyeliy  of  this  position  put 
him  in  high  spirits,  and  ne  looked  around  with  a  proud  and 
confident  lock,  as  if  he  felt  that  his  time  of  trial  had  aniyed, 
and  that  he  should  not  be  found  wanting.  They  were  now 
at  Westminster  Stairs,  and  thence  one  of  the  watermen 
diret^ed  him  to  Sir  Edmundbury's  house,  which  was  at  the 
back  of  Whitehall  Grardens.  It  was  a  low  building,  but 
exceedingly  neat  and  handsome,  surrounded  by  a  pleasant 
cardan*  and  all  the  usual  appurtenances  of  a  man  of  some 
di^ndly  and  considerable  wealm. 

\Ehe  door  was  opened  by  a  tall,  stiff,  puritanical-looking 
maid,  dressed  with  the  most  frigid  propnet3r,  and  quite  old 
and  ugly  enough  to  preyent  all  scandal  aeainst  the  magis- 
trate, wno  was  a  widower.  Meryvn  was  acunitted  instantly, 
on  sending  up  a  message  which  iblood  had  taught  him,  and 
was  conducted  into  an  apartment  in  which  the  justice  usually 
transacted  his  official  business.  It  was  bare  and  unfurnished 
except  a  few  benches,  a  desk  for  the  clerk,  a  high  chair  for 
the  magistrate,  and  an  old  timepiece.  Sir  Edmundbury  was 
seated  at  this  desk,  poring  oyer  some  papers,  with  a  thick, 
squat,  silyer-clasped  oible  beside  him.  In  ear  him  sat  a  tall, 
hard-featured  man,  in  the  dress  of  an  Inde^^endLeTs^  TKm:^\fi9c« 
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with  a  black  skull-cap  compressing  his  tliin  srej  h&ira.  They 
seemed  engaged  in  conversation,  which  broke  off  when 
Mervyn  entered.  Salutes  were  exchanged,  and  Mervyn 
observed  the  minister  glance  from  him  to  Sir  Edmundbury 
with  very  marked  and  emphatic  surprise.  The  youth,  how- 
ever, handed  his  letter  with  no  other  comment  than,  a  deep 
bend,  which  Sir  Edmundbury  hastily  acknowledged,  and 
broke  the  seal  with  visible  emotion.  He  read  the  contents 
with  a  puckered  brow,  and  a«  it  seemed  twice  before  he  gave 
any  reply. 

"  Heaven  have  mercy  on  us  aU ! — ^but  to  see  how  He  works 
His  will  on  earth ;  yea,  at  times,  with  visible  manifestations !" 
said  he,  at  last,  turning  to  the  cler^jman.  "  I  have  but  just, 
as  you  know,  received  a  severe  ratmg  from  my  Lord  Danby 
for  taking  Oates*s  deposition  before  the  council  had  examin^ 
him,  and  now  here  are  events  coming  to  lif^ht  which — ^but  I 
forget.  Master  Baxter,  you  are  a  fautor  of  the  plot." 

"  But  of  justice  more,  brother  Grodfrey,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor, emphatically.  **  If  the  unhappy  and  misguided  men, 
now  imprisoned  on  these  heinous  charges,  be  innocent,  God 
forbid  that  one  drop  of  their  blood  should  be  shed  to  save 
the  church  itself  from  ruin !  But  what  new  discovery  have 
you  made  P  Ah,  brother,  brother,  I  fear  it  flows  from  too 
impure  a  source  to  be  good  and  healing  waters.  This  young 
man  wears  the  duke's  livery,  I'U  warrant  me,  as  well  m  his 
heart  as  on  his  back." 

"  I  am  in  the  service  of  no  master,  but  of  the  cause  of 
truth  and  justice,  sir,"  replied  Mervyn. 

"  Nay,  then  methinks  it  would  have  been  better  policy  to 
leave  that  glittering  garniture  at  home,  especially  on  a  visit  to 
me,  sir  page,"  said  Godfrey,  somewhat  peevishly.  **  But  I 
am  warned  you  know  naught  of  the  contents  of  your  charge, 
and  so  far  well.  I  must  fare  out,  brother  Baxter,  for  a  whue; 
but  be  not  impatient,  as  you  may  depend  on  my  word,  that 
this  day's  work  will  bring  us  into  good  favour  with  the  court, 
and  all  who  love  justice,  whose  snowy  mantle  I  am  bound  by 
mine  oath  to  keep  pure,  even  at  the  risk  of  my  life." 

"And  yet  beware,  my  dear  friend;  the  proverb  says, 
look  before  you  leap,"  said  Baxter,  solemnly.  "  *Tis  not  for 
me  to  question  and  cross-question  you  as  to  your  in-comings 
and  out-goings,  yet  I  would  say — ^Look  to  your  feet,  lest  they 
be  entangled  imawares  in  some  papistical  snare !" 

**  Nay,  Richard,  nay,"  said  Sir  Edmundbury,  hurriedly ; 

**  I  have  oft  enough  been  in  the  district  whither  I  am  going, 

and  am  nothing  ^e  worse  for  it  at  this  time  of  day.    There 

are  mattera  in  this  document  I  may  not  doubt  nor  hesitate 
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Upon.    And  deom  you  this  youth  looks  like  a  messenger  of 
m  faith  P" 

"  It  was  of  your  spiritual,  not  bodily,  safety  I  spoke, 
brother,"  replied  Baxter,  coldly.  "And  for  the  youth,  I 
daro  be  pledged  he  is  honest,  for  he  hath  honour  written  very 
fiedrly  in  his  countenance.  Kay  then,  go,  if  your  duty  be 
concerned." 

"You  say  you  know  naught  of  the  matter  wherewith 
this  paper  cnarges  me,  youth  P"  said  Grodfrey,  eyeing  him 
Teiy  earnestly. 

*•  I  am  to  conduct  your  worship— whither  you  know — ^to 
meet  the  writer,"  replied  Mervyn. 

**  If  thou,  with  thine  honest  face,  wilt  guarantee  my 
secmiiy,"  began  the  justice,  and  then  paused  with  a  forced 
amfle,  and  taxing  out  his  snuff-box,  inhaled  a  long  aromatic 
pinch,  adding  '*  but  what  canst  ^ou,  either  to  save  or  slay  P" 

"  I  pledge  my  own  life  and  honour  on  your  worship's  per- 
fect seouri^,"  replied  Mervyn. 

"  Well  men,  precious  Master  Baxter,  I  must  go,"  said 
Grodfrer,  rising  and  tinkling  a  little  bell  beside  him.  "  I  shall 
be  at  home  at  two  o*  the  day  to  dine — (Eachel,  bring  my 
clodk  and  sword,  'tis  by  the  clock) — and  hope  to  find  you 
here,  brother." 

"  Prithee,  let  me  be  thy  companion,"  said  Baxter,  shifting 
his  position  tmeasily.  "  ^This  is  a  cruel  and  remorseless  age, 
and  who  knows  what  plans  may  be  afoot  against  ue  all,  now 
tiiat  the  Jesuits  find  themselves  circumvented  and  des- 
troyed P" 

"  By  your  leave,  that  must  not  be,  sir,"  said  Mervyn, 
finnlv. 

**  Jso,  certainly — ^no,  Bichard,*'  said  Godfrey,  putting  on 
his  hat  and  cloak,  which  Bachel  held,  demurely  pursing  up 
her  mouth  beside  him.  "  I  am  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught 
with  chaff.  But  I  do  not  fear  harm :  the  strong  faith  that 
walked  beside  me  through  the  great  judgments  of  fire  and 
plague,  and  kept  me  alone,  of  all  mose  girded  with  authority, 
at  my  post,  will  preserve  me  still.  K  not — His  will  be  done ! 
— my  appointed  course  is  run." 

iSCe  then  put  on  that  peculiar  hat  of  his  with  the  gold  band, 
and  buckling  on  his  sword,  shoo^  hands  with  Baxter,  and 
prepared  to  depart. 

"  Yet  I  hope  thou  wilt  not  leave  this  staff  of  spiritual  life 
behind,"  said  Baxter,  offering  the  thick  Bible.  **  Methinks 
no  Christian  pilgrim  should  venture  forth  on  the  sandy 
deserts  of  the  world,  imaccompanied  by  thatmost\\.oV5  «xA^xfe« 
cious  j>i22flr  of£re  walkmg  before  him  in.  t\ie  daf^ssie^^  q1«ns^^» 


V* 
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Grodfirey  readily  oamplied,  and  pnt  the  Yolnme  in  his 
|>ocket,  muttering  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  the  deposi- 
tions,  and  they  left  the  apartment,  Sir  JBdmundbury  repeat- 
ing his  assurance  tliat  he  should  be  at  home  to  dinner  at 
two. 

They  found  the  seuller  waiting  for  them  at  Westminster 
Stairs,  where  they  embarked,  and  immediately  rowed  off 
towards  Whitefiriars.  There  was  a  heayy  fog  on  the  riyer, 
which  presented  the  voyagers  from  distinguiuiing  aught  but 
a  conftiBed  pile  of  houses  on  the  shore,  and  Merryn  was  so 
absorbed  in  reverie,  that  when  the  boat  ran  up  the  archway  of 
Blood's  house,  he  started,  and  could  scarce  imagine  they  were 
there.  One  of  the  watermen  now  produced  a  massiye  key, 
which  he  said  the  colonel  had  given  him  in  case  he  was  out 
when  they  arrived ;  Mervyn  applied  this  to  the  lock,  and 
with  some  difficulty  tumea  the  rusty  bolt,  while  Gh)dfifey 
]ooked  aroxmd  with  deep  and  curious  attention.  Hie  door 
swung  heavily  open,  and  Mervyn  invited  Ood&ey  to  enter, 
who  complied  after  a  singular  pause  of  hesitation.  He  then 
closed  the  portal  with  a  slam,  and  bolting  it,  found  himself 
alone  with  Sir  Echnundbury  in  the  ruined  nail  of  the  Haonted 
House. 


CHAPTEE  XXVII. 


OATBS'S    VISITATION. 


Ok  the  morning  of  the  same  day  on  which  the  events  above 
detailed  occurred,  Titus  Oates,  or  St.  Titus  as  he  was  now 
almost  considered  by  the  populace,  was  observed  to  creep 
down  the  Strand,  and  finally  to  enter  the  shop  of  !Prance,  the 
silversmith.  He  found  the  poor  man,  as  usual,  very  busy, 
and  protesting  that  he  would  not  disturb  him,  as  he  merely 
came  to  bring  Mrs.  Prance  the  plan  of  a  charitable  subscrip- 
tion  which  he  was  raisin?,  requested  one  of  the  apprentices 
to  annoimce  him.  But  tne  events  of  the  few  days  -raich  had 
made  Oates  notorious,  had  totaUj'  altered  the  relations  be- 
tween him  and  the  fat  silversnuth.  Prance  had,  in  realily, 
never  liked  hfm  •  but  dread  of  his  wife,  and  anxiety  to  con- 
ceal his  popish  tendencies,  had  made  him  assume  great  cor- 
diality towards  Oates.  Now,  however,  he  regarded  him  as 
little  less  terrible  than  the  fiend  incarnate  himself,  and  there- 
fore treated  him  with  a  lavish  cordiality  that  even  astonished 
the  doctor.  Apologizing  again  and  again  on  llie  score  of 
urgent  business;  he  escorted  mm to^^e  ^oot  oi\^^V£%*%^BJtAmig- 
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room,  and  left  him,  witih  as  deep  a  sense  of  relief  as  if 
escaping  from  the  rack. 

Oates  knocked  modestly  at  the  door,  and  a  female  yoice, 
mild  mth  suppressed  ill-temper,  invited  him  to  enter.  Mrs. 
Prance  was  seated  at  a  comfortable  fire,  engaged  in  knitting 
a  pair  of  scarlet  stockings ;  but  her  jolly  matronly  visage  grew 
stul  rudder  when  she  saw  the  reverena  visitor  enter. 

*'  Keep  your  seat,  sister,  keep  your  seat,"  he  said,  in  a  tone 
of  oondeecending  importance.  '*  1  am  the  same  poor  sarvant  of 
the  Loard  whom  ve  were  the  first  to  receive  with  honour.  Is 
the  diamond's  value  increased  becaose  that  the  jeweller  hath 
polished  it  P  But  ye  have  doubtless  heard  what  hath  hap- 
pened, and  how  I  liave  been  called  upon  to  take  up  my  testi- 
moBT»  and  become  a  prophet  in  Israel." 

**  We  have  heard  indeed.  Master  Oates,  with  most  sincere 
i^liftitigB  of  the  heart,"  said  Mrs.  Prance,  with  a  sif  h.  '*  But 
how  Toa  can  spare  me  a  moment's  precious  time  from  your 
weedmg  and  pruning  in  the  vineyard,  is  indeed  the  crown  of 
goodness,  and  a  precious  sign  of  humility." 

'^My  present  errand,  u^r  Susan,"  said  Oates,  solemnly, 
''is  nothmg  less  than  the  salvation  of  your  husband,  and 
yourself  too^  &cm.  rain  and  beggary !" 

"  What  mean  you.  Master  Gates  P"  said  the  matron,  letting 
her  work  fall,  and  eyeing  the  saint  with  peculiar  earnestness. 

*'  Be  not  thrown  of  a  heap ;  I  intend  you  no  harm,  but 
^ood,"  repJied  Oates,  taking  her  fat  white  hand  and  press- 
ing it  tenderly  in  his  own.  "You  know  I  have  always 
T^arded  you  with — with  a  brother's  love— a  holy  friend- 
ship passing  the  love  of  carnal  men.  You  know  too  that 
I  am  now  powerM  to  save  or  slay — ^that  a  word  of  mine — or 
at  least  an  oath— could  send  your  husband  to  the  gallows, 
and  make  you  a  widow  in  the  prime  of  your  years  and 
besmty." 

"lial  you,  Mr.  Oates  P  I  hope  not,"  said  Mrs.  Prance,. 
with  a  sught  dnnple  in  her  plump  cheek.  ''  I  am  sure  I 
should  look  horrid  in  black  weeds ;  and  poor  dear  Prance !  I 
am  Ufoxe  it  makes  me  cry  like  an  onion  just  to  think  of  it." 

''Year  husband  is  m  danger,  Susan;  his  practices  have 
been  discovered!"  said  Oates,  emphatic«llf.  "Something 
more  than  his  life  is  at  stake ;  for,  when  ms  servings  at  the 
altar  of  Egyptian  idols  is  discovered,  his  property  as  well  as 
Hs  neck  is  forfeit  to  the  crown." 

"  Save  us,  Mr.  Oates !  you  don't  mean  that  P"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Prance,  considerably  alarmed. 

••  But  I  do,  sister  Susan,"  said  Oates ;  "  loia  ^^t^etsaJcvcroa 
and  deaUngg  wHih  ike  traftorous  JesuitB  axe  "kiiicyvni  \sl  'Os^^ 
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fuarter  whence  blows  this  blustering  wind  wLereon  I  ride, 
t  is  in  design  to  bring  upon  Mm  all  the  horrors  of  popish 
recusancy  !** 

"  Goodness  gracious !  and  what  can  be  done  ?  Dear  doctor ! 
what  can  we  doP" 

"  We  V*  said  Gates.  "  Wei  Jean  do  nothing,  Mrs.  Prance, 
unless  I  had  some  better  claim  to  interfere  than  any  I  dare 
allege.  If,  indeed,  he  could  be  detected  in  some  orert  act 
wMch  might  place  him  in  our  power,  I  might  have  hopes  to 
use  the  influence  thus  acquired  to  save  you  from  ruin,  and 
him  fix>m  utter  destruction  in  this  world  and  the  next." 

"  But  how ! — ^would  you  see  him  at  mass  in  the  queen's 
chapel  P"  said  the  matron,  eagerly. 

^  No,  no ;  I  would  not  catch  mm  in  a  crime  of  such  dread- 
ful consequence  for  fifty  shekels !"  replied  the  worthy,  with 
a  cunning  smile;  <*I  would  merely  detect  him  in  some  trifling 
act  whic£  would  demo^trate  his  connection  with  the  party, 
-and  then  I  might  use  the  authority  so  acquired  to  represent 
to  him  gently,  as  a. brother  to  his  brother,  the  danger  and 
error  of  sucn  popish  dealings,  and  lead  him  kindly  Ixack  to 
the  sanctuary.* 

''  But  how  can  this  be  managed,  precious  Master  Gates  P" 
said  Mrs.  France,  wiping  her  eyes  in  her  apron. 

"  A  thought  strikes  me,  Susan,"  repHea  the  doctor,  sooth- 
ingly ;  "  diy  those  bright  jewels,  my  dear  sister  in  love,  and 
be  comforted.  Have  I  not  heard  you  say  that,  during  the 
absence  of  Gadden,  the  Jesuit,  from  Somerset  House,  your 
husband  keeps  the  keys  of  his  apartments  P" 

"  Ay,  truly,  dear  Gates !  but  you  swore  by  everything,  you 
would  never  tel^  it,"  said  Mrs.  Prance,  visibly  alarmed. 

"Tut,  foolish  woman!"  said  Gates,  peevishly,  "but  we 
must  use  a  little  honest  artifice.  Tell  Prance,  as  if  from  the 
Duke  of  York,  that  the  banished  Jesuit  hath  suddenly  re- 
turned in  secret ;  that  he  needs  the  keys  of  his  apartments ; 
and,  that  he  must  be  with  them  at  midnight  in  me  court  at 
Somerset  House.  Then,  instead  of  Gadden,  I  will  meet  hnn; 
and  thus  taken  in  flagrant  delict,  I  shall  obtain  and  use  an 
authority  to  bring  lum  to  a  sense  of  his  errors.  After  ihat, 
perchance,  for  he  must  know  much,  I  may  associate  him  in 
my  grand  crusade  against  the  Jesuits,  which  is  like  to  be  a  pro- 
fitable as  well  as  holy  work." 

Mrs.  Prance  listened  to  this  crafty  proposal  with  consider- 
able doubt,  as  appeared  in  her  countenance.    With  all  her 
imbounded  respect  for  her  religious  adviser,  his    proposal 
stafifgered  her;  for  there  is  always  an  indefinable  want  of 
probability  in  the  most  ortfvvWy  coii<(^oe\^  l>i^<^W^d^  wlddi 
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minxes  a  grain  of  doubt  in  the  most  implicit  swalloirei 
drauglit.  iBut  the  cajoling  tongue  and  pi'omiBes  of  Oate 
and  above  all,  the  terror  and  majesly  wnich  his  recent  ei 

Eloits  had  oonferred  on  him,  finally  induced  her  to  promise  a 
e  desired.    And  thus  the  interview  terminated,  at  least  8( 
£ar  as  our  chronicles  are  concerned. 


CHAPTEE  XXVni. 

GODFBEY'S  last  BXCUBSION   IJSf  AL8ATIA. 

Almost  at  the  moment  when  Oates  concluded  his  agree- 
ment with  sister  Susan,  the  imconsdous  object  of  its  crafty 
provisions  followed  Mervjn  into  Blood*s  house.  He  looked 
round,  at  first,  somewhat  surprised  at  the  silence  and  desola- 
tion which  seemed  to  reign ;  but  without  saying  anything  he 
followed  the  youth,  who  ascended  to  the  apartment  where  he 
expected  to  find  the  colonel.  Mervyn  thought,  as  they 
reached  the  corridor,  that  he  heard  me  door  oelow  locked 
after  them,  but  after  an  instant's  hesitation,  imputing  it  to 
the  nervous  state  of  his  feelings,  he  hurried  on. 

They  entered  the  Painted  Chamber,  where  Mervyn  ex- 
pected with  certainty,  to  find  Blood,  but  to  his  surnrise,  it 
was  quite  deserted,  a  few  embers  in  the  grate  being  uie  only 
sign  of  habitation.  He  concealed  his  surprise,  however,  and 
OMerving  to  Sir  Edmundbury  that  the  gentleman  who  was  to 
meet  him  must  have  been  detained  by  some  accident,  began 
^lowinff  the  embers  into  a  flame. 

Whust  he  was  thus  engaged,  Godfrey  seated  himself, 
hxvering,  apparently  with  colc^  and  cast  along  and  anxious 

aze  round  the  apartment. 

''Is  not  this  the  old,  ruinous  house,"  said  he,  with  a  slicht 

udder,  "that  is  known   in  Whitefriars   as    'Aumerle's 

>nyr" 

"I  never  heard  it  called  aught  but  the  Haimted  House,'* 
d  Mervvn.    **  But  these  Aumerles  seem  to  have  been  a 
at  family ;  wherever  I  go  I  hear  something  of  them." 
*  Tea,  a  great  and  glorious  race,  of  a  blood  which  has 
•^ed,  untarnished  wim  Norman  mixture,  since  the  Hep- 
hy,"  replied  Grodfrey.    "  It  is  their  proud  boast  that  not 
op  of  the  base  and  rabble  blood  of  the  adventurers  who 
mpanied  William  the  Bastard  on  his  conquest,  has  ever 
ea  the  course  of  their  pure  descent.    j!Vi«Y   «ea  «& 
ish,  sir^  as  ^e  oaka.  I  should  know  some^^i^miig  Qi^S)(tfsci\ 
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my  grandfather,  was.  for  half  a  century,  their  chief  steward, 
ftdd  dwelt  in  this  house." 

"  But  they  are  extinct  now — all  P"  said  Mervyn,  with  an 
anxiety^  £ar  which  he  himself  could  not  account. 

"  Jn^  Lady  Howard  is  their  last  descendant  and  heir,"  re- 
plied (rodfrey.  "  And  as  she  is  the  last  so  is  she  as  it  were 
the  essence  of  all  their  good  and  bad  qualities.  She  aban- 
doned her  most  noble,  wealthy,  and  lovm^  husband  for  the 
poor  prodigal,  Howard ;  and  when  death  broke  her  chains, 
conferred  herself  and  all  her  wealth  on  her  seducer !  But  I 
marvel  at  this  choice  of  a  meeting-place.  The  house  hath  an 
evil  report." 

"  But  surely  your  worship  is  not  afraid  of  ghosts  ?"  said 
Merrm. 

"  Why,  what  manner  of  ghost  do  Ihey  say  haunts  hereP* 
said  Godfrey,  musingly. 

**  Oh,  a  tibin  old  man  with  a  long  grey  beard,  dressed  in 
russet,  with  a  pair  of  large  leaden  buckles  in  his  shoes/'  said 
IMEervyn,  trying  to  force  a  laugh. 

*'  Ay,  such  I  recoUeot  my  unhappy  grandfather/'  replied 
Sir  Edmundbury. 

«  What !  are  you  are  a  descendant  o^  the  old  miser,  skP** 
exclaimed  Merryn. 

"  Are  you  alone  of  all  this  scandalous  city  ignorant  of  that  P" 
re^Hed  Godfrey,  with  melancholy  gravity.  ^*  I  am  the  son 
oT  that  miserable  wretch  who  imbrued  his  hand  in  a  jfiiidisr's 
blood,  and,  flying  the  just  punishment  of  his  offence,  foinad 
the  imbeHeving  Turk,  and  fell  under  his  banner  at  Belgrade." 

"God  aseaiT  him,  if  it  may  be!"  said  Mervyn,  oroMiig 
himself.  • 

*'  Amen !"  said  G-odfrey.  "  But  still  it  puzzles  me  that  the 
Duke  should  invite  me  to  a  meeting  hither." 

**  Duke,  sir !  what  duke  P"  said  Mervyn,  noticing  this  word 
for  Ihe  first  time. 

''I  see,  boy,  you  are  not  admitted  into  the  secret/'  veptied 
Godfrey.  ''Time  will  explain  all.  But  be  not  curious  to 
learn  the  dangerous  secrets  of  state,  for  ^reat  men  heed  not 
what  innocent  flowers  they  trample  on  their  way  to  triumph." 

"  !^ray,  you,  worshipful  sir,  explain  the  matter  to  me,"  said 
Mervyn,  earnestly.  "  I  dread  no  consequence  to  myself,  bat 
to  you.  Tell  me,  did  you  expect  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth here  P" 

"  Now,  Heaven  forbid !"  said  Godfrey,  with  a  start. 

He  was  then  silent,  and  remained  for  some  tinie  jdunged  ii 
profound  and  gloomy  cogitation,  which  Mervyn  cared  not  t* 
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intermpt,  being  busied  in  bis  own  troubled  £EUQcies.  During 
this  pause  be  stirred  tbe  fire  mechamcalLy,  and  while  so  doing, 
beard  the  distant  bell  of  St.  Paul's  toll  three  o'dook. 

Godfrey  counted  the  strokes  on  his  finger,  and  then  ob- 
Bearved  with  a  smile,  "  How  offcen  in  my  childhood  have  I 
listened  to  that  solemn  toll  as  it  swung  over  the  waters,  and 
wondered  from  what  remote  world  it  came.  But  the  dvke  is 
late  to  keep  his  appointment.  I  warrant  me  now,  if  this  were 
a  fur  lady  instead  of  an  ohl  magistrate— but  I  suppose  that 
weary  business  of  the  Dutch  battle  keeps  him  at  the  ad- 
miralty." 

"  And  in  addition,  your  worship's  dinner-hour  is  past,"  said 
Meryyn.  **  But  though  we  are  not  superfluously  well  ofi*  for 
fbmitnre  in  this  den  of  ours.  Heaven  be  praised  we  have 

emty  of  creature-comforts,  and  to  spare  for  a  friend ;"  and 
erryn  produced  the  contents  of  his  larder,  together  with  a 
tankard  of  sparkling  claret. 

The  old  man  eagerly  swallowed  a  goblet  of  the  wine,  and 
grew  by  degrees  more  cheerful  as  tl^  doret  and  a  yenison- 
pasty  msappeared  under  their  exertions. 

Ab  they  chatted  away  oyer  their  repast,  the  deepening 
darkness  of  nightfall  increased  the  natural  gloom  of  the  anart- 
ment,  and  the  conversation  began  unooasciously  to  talce  a 
more  sombre  tinge.  Meryyn  in  secret  grew  more  and  more 
nneasy,  for  he  could  divine  no  probable  reason  for  Blood's 
prolonged  absence ;  although  it  seemed  to  argue  the  integrity 
of  Ids  purpose.  Godfrey,  too,  had  his  under-current  of  thouglit 
which  rippled  on  the  surface  of  the  conversation,  and  some- 
times disturbed  its  flow.  In  fact,  the  dialogue  gradually 
dxoroed  away  into  monosyllables,  and,  finally,  mto  reverie. 

This  silence  lasted  some  minutes,  and  was  broken  by  Grod- 
frey,  who  drew  from  his  pocket  the  Sacred  Volume  with 
which  Baxter  had  fumishea  him.  "  It  was  well  done  of  that 
xerrerend  man,"  he  said,  **  to  arm  me  with  this  blessed  stormer 
of  salvation.  Cased  in  its  promises  as  in  complete  steel,  did  I, 
'  in  Hm  time  of  the  great  plague,  stand  at  my  post  when  all 
my  comrades  had  fliM,  and  confronted  the  invisible  arrows  of 
death  without  one  moment's  trembling  of  purpose.  And  this 
remembrance,  youtib,  is  now  one  of  the  sweetest  consolations 
of  my  sorrownu  old  age,  and  will  stand  like  an  angel  of  light 
breauiing  celestial  peace  over  my  deathbed !  And  know,  my 
son,"  he  added,  with  peculiar  solemnity,  "know,  that  when 
all  the  power  and  riches  of  this  world  fail  to  yield  us  a  single 
balmy  thought  of  comfort,  the  recollection  of  one  gjcycA  ^^^^ 
smells  as  sweetly  in  the  nostrils  of  Deatk  aay\<(A.e\AV>  ^^<9V)sy^ 

o  2 
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bride.  Head  mo  some  portion — ^unless  indeed  you  dare  trust 
no  version  of  this  good  Book  but  that  which  hath  Douay  on 
its  title-page  P" 

**  ^ay»  f  do  fear  no  basilisk  in  a  twist  of  type,"  said  Mer- 

?m,  affected  by  the  old  man's  earnestness.    **  Where  shall 
readP" 

''  Open  at  hazard,  child ;  thou  canst  light  on  naught  but 
what  IS  good,"  said  Sir  Edmundbury.  "  I  will  but  trespass 
on  your  patience  another  half  hour,  and  then  if  his  highness 
comes  not,  depart." 

Mervyn  opened  and  began  reading,  and  by  a  curious  coin- 
dd^ce,  the  first  words  which  he  lighted  upon  was  that 
terrible  denunciation  of  a  yenffeance  which  was  to  visit  the 
iniquities  of  the  father  on  the  cnildren  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generations.  He  broke  off  abruptly,  and  Grodfrey  smiled,  but 
with  a  ghastly  expression,  as  he  bade  him  read  on.  "I  am 
not  afiraid  to  near  the  truth,  boy,"  be  said,  "  though  doubtless 
that  denunciation  is  the  darkest  shadow  on  my  life's  path. 
But  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  long  delay  P  It  is  grow- 
ing late !"  he  added,  abruptly,  for  a  sudden  flash  of  the  fleiy 
embers  showed  him  how  dark  the  apartment  had  become. 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  Mervyn.  "  I  did  expect  to  find  the 
colonel  waiting  us  here." 

"The  colonel! — ^what  colonel P"  exclaimed  Sir  Edmund- 
bury,  in  some  surprise ;  but  presently  he  added,  "  Oh,  1  see 
into  your  caution ;  but  you  carry  it  too  far !  I  tell  you,  the 
duke  in  his  letter  told  me  of  your  quality,  and  bade  me  tnut 
myself  implicitly  to  your  guidance. 

"  Duke  f— what  duke  P"  exclaimed  the  bewildered  Menyn. 

"  The  Duke  of  York,  boy,  with  whom  I  was  to  meet  and 
discuss  certain  matters  concerning  Coleman's  trial,  and  how 
be  n^ht  be  aided  against  the  villanous  perjurer,  Oates." 

"  Holy  Virgin ! — ^tiie  duke  P  Were  you  not  told — ^I  mean, 
did  you  come  hither— to  receive  the  deposition  of  Ool(md 
Blood  P" 

"  Colonel  Blood ! — ^it  were  better  for  me  to  meet  a  famished 
tiger,"  replied  Grodfrey,  suddenly  pausing.  "Youth,  thou 
hast  not  a  traitor's  countenance--but  I  tell  you  I  had  rather 
face  the  devil  in  ^rson !  Why,  'tis  I  wh<^  have  been  fore- 
most in  hunting  lum  for  his  audacious  attempt  on  the  Duke 
of  Ormonde,  and  I  have  heard  he  hath  sworn  to  have  my 
blood  or  shed  tiie  last  drop  of  his  own." 

"Is  this  possible P"  exclaimed  Mervyn,  whitening  to  a 
statue.   "  No,  no ;  there  must  be  some  fiendish  deceit  m  this. 
I  never  saw  the  Duke  o£  YoxtrnTOY  life." 
Mervyn  then,  with,  a  pa^eitic  e«rDL<e^\xL^^'&,^\^0!(^'^^«nsQ&&&d. 
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tlie  old  and  experienced  magistrate  of  his  truth,  briefly  related 
the  circumstances  which  had  made  him  Blood's  prisoner  or 
gaest*— -the  consultation  which  he  had  oyerheard— and  the 
artifice  by  which  Blood  induced  him  to  be  his  messenger. 

**  I  see  it  all !"  exclaimed  Sir  Edmundbury,  *'  I  am  brought 
here  like  an  ox  to  the  slaughter-house.  I  see  it  all,  child,  but 
1  acquit  thee  of  any  share  in  my  destruction.  But,  O  God  I 
be  merciful  to  my  soul,  for  I  know  that  the  eloomy  drama  of 
my  life  approaches  a  darker  catastrophe.  The  politic  villain 
counterfeited  the  duke's  handwriting ;  and  I  have  Httle  doubt, 
poor  orphan,  but  that  he  reserves  you,  too,  for  destruction.** 

"Why  then,  save  yourself!"  exclaimed  Mervyn,  vehemently. 
**  Let  us  fly  ere  these  monsters  return." 

"  I  doubt  they  have  taken  their  measures  better  than  that," 
Teplied  Godfrey,  shaking  his  head.  "  But  do  not  weep,  youth. 
I  acquit  you  of  all  blame,  and  only  marvel  at  mine  own  rash 
fdly." 

"But  I  do  not  acquit  myself!"  said  Mervyn,  passionately. 
"  And  if  you  have  courage,  as  they  say  you  have  even  to 
raahness,  you  may  yet  escape !  Tnere  is  a  way  out  where 
there's  a  way  in." 

**  But  no  boat,"  said  Godfrey,  calmly. 

*'Bat  one  may  pass  within  haQ,"  exclaimed  the  youth, 
snatching  up  a  burning  stake.  "  Follow  me ;  we  can  try  at 
leogt." 

Godfrey  complied,  though  it  was  evident  he  did  not  antici- 
"jMe  any  favourable  result,  and  they  passed  the  corridor  to 
me  hall.  But  they  found  his  fears  realized ;  the  massive 
portal  was  impenetrably  barred  and  bolted  on  the  exterior, 
and  after  exhausting  themselves  in  fruitless  efforts  to  break 
it  open,  they  were  obliged  to  desist. 

"It  is  in  vain  to  steuggle  with  destiny,"  said  Godfrey,  at 
last.  "The  ffame  must  oe  played  out.  All  my  life  hath  a 
Ibreboding  ofthis  moment  hung  over  me,  and  it  flnds  me  not 
nnprepar^." 

"  Let  us  not  yet  despair,"  said  Mervyn,  hurriedly,  "  a  few 
minnteB  may  remain.  Can  we  not  And — do  you  not  remem- 
ber some  exit  from  the  house  on  the  land  side  P" 

"  There  is  one  through  the  back  staircase  of  the  Painted 
Chamber,"  said  Godfrey,  after  a  moment's  musing.  "  But 
111  warrant  me  *tis  as  well  secured  as  the  water-gate." 

The  same  conclusion  instantly  occurred  to  Mervyn,  for  he 
knew  the  staircase  in  question  was  that  through  wluch  Blood 
made  his  exits.  Still  there  was  a  straw  of  ho^e  in  the 
thought,  which  he  eagerly  caught  at,  and  he  ran.  ^imdl^  \)%^ 
to  tb^  apartment^  followed  hy  Godfrey  at  a  &\o^et  "^^jqa.    K. 
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door  of  almost  equal  Btrengih.  to  that  on  tbe  water-side, 
bolted  and  barred  on  the  exterior,  bajQIed  tbeir  hopes,  and 
God&ey  seated  himself  with  stabbom  resignation.  Bat 
Mervyn  was  not  yet  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  His  yersa- 
tile  imagination  suggested  another. 

"  The  house  is  Isffge,  intricate,  scarcely  known  to  Blood  or 
his  associates,"  he  s^d.  "  If  you  could  out  conceal  yourself. 
Sir  Edmundbury,  I  would  feign  that  you  would  not  come,  or 
that  you  suspected  something  wrong  and  are  gone — anytlung 
rather  than  that  they  should  find  you  here." 

"And  where  can  I  hide  meP  they  will  search  the  yery 
holes  and  creeks  of  the  door,"  replied  Godfrey. 

Mervyn  hesitated  as  the  recollection  of  the  apartments  he 
had  lately  trayersed  occurred  to  him,  and  then  suggested 
them  as  a  hiding-place,  hastily  describing  ^leir  position, 
and  the  adyantages  they  offered  for  cono^ilment. '  As  he 
spoke,  howeyer,  Godfrey  looked  at  him  with  ayacant,  ghastly 
look,  and  merely  muttering— 

"  I  had  rather  die  than  enter  that  horrible  chamber/'  he 
arose  and  tottered  to  the  door,  adding,  in  the  same  perturbed 
tone — "  But  follow  me — ^follow  me.  I  do  rem^nber  thoe  is 
a  lofb  and  a  trap-door,  by  which  I  can  get  out  on  the  roof— 
they  wiU  hardly  seek  me  there." 

Mervyn,  though  scarcely  aware  of  what  he  was  to  do, 
snatched  up  a  lamp,  which  he  lighted;  but  Sir  Edmundboij 
was  already  in  the  corridor,  stumbling  up  the  ruined  sturoase. 
Mervyn  followed  him  rapidly,  and  saw  him  open  the  door  of 
the  granary,  in  which  he  had  himself  emerged  on  his  escape 
j&om  the  miser's  apartments.  He  entered,  and  foond 
Godfrey  poping  about  the  walls,  evidently  bewildered  with 
terror.  He  snatched  the  lamp  and  held  it  alofl,  searching 
the  massive  timbers  of  the  roof.  Mervyn  instantly  per- 
ceiyed  the  frame  of  a  trap- door,  coyeredwim  spider-webs  and 
loose  straws,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  roof,  at  a  considerable 
height  above  them.  He  pointed  it  out  to  Godfrey,  who  gave 
an  exclamation  of  joy,  handed  him  the  torch,  and  lodked 
around  for  some  means  of  ascent.  But  there  was  no  ladder, 
no  loose  planks,  no  furniture  of  whateyer  sort,^  by  which  it 
micht  be  possible  to  reach  the  trap-door. 

At  the  moment  when  a  deliberate  survey  and  emphatic  ex- 
change of  looks  convinced  them  of  this  dreadful  fact,  the 
slam  of  a  door  in  the  apartment  below  was  heard,  and  both 
started  as  if  shot.  An  instant  of  breathless  silence  followed, 
and  the  sound  of  footsteps  and  voices  was  distinctly  beard. 

"  I  am  lost — the  bloodhounds  are  on   me !"  whispered 
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Qcd&ey,  in  a  tone  which  thrilled  through  Mervyn's  yery 
marrow.    "  They  are  below." 

Ike  youth  made  no  reply,  but  set  the  lamp  down,  stepped 
nlently  over  the  ehamber,  and  knelt  to  his  former  hole  of 
observation.  The  instice  of  their  conjectures  then  appeared. 
Tlie  door  of  Blood's  staircase  was  jnst  slowly  opemng,  and 
br  the  gleam  of  the  i«d  fire  downi^  he  saw  several  men  in 
buck  masks,  with  naked  swords  gHttering  in  their  hands. 
He  started  np  and  sow  that  Godfrey  was  kneeling  at  another 
chink,  and  peering  into  the  apartment  below. 

'*  Get  np— get  np !"  gasped  Mervyn,  almost  speechless 
with  horror.  "  It  is  not  yet  too  late.  Sir  Edmnndbnry  !— 
Save  yonr  own  life  and  mine ! — Go  down  these  steps — thither 
-—to  {ne  miser's  chamber  below !  They  will  not  suspect  you 
there ;  and  if  they  do,  resistance  may  be  made.  They  can 
otdy  enter  one  way — down  this  step-ladder,  one  at  a  time, 
and  you  may  lawfully  plxmge  your  sword  into  them  as  they 
descend.  ]^or  Heaven's  sake  bide  not  their  foiy.  Hide 
yoimelf— under  the  bed,  in  the  bed — ^they  dare  not  suspect 
yoQ  there  I" 

Young  and  almost  powerless  with  fear  as  he  was,  he  drew 
Godfrey  on,  as  it  were  by  fiucination,  to  the  trap-door 
whence  he  remembered  to  nave  emerged  from  the  miser's 
murfcment,  and  pointed  down,  without  uttering  a  word. 
Godfrey  hesitatea  still  a  moment,  but  a  shout  from  the  apart- 
ment below — ^Blood's  voice  calling  "  Mervyn !"  in  its  most 
tremendous  tones — seemed  to  exercise  a  mechanical  sway- 
over  him.  He  set  his  fbot  on  the  narrow  step,  thrust  his 
luge  lean  form  with  some  difficulty  into  the  hole,  and  began 
dcMendin^,  while  Mervyn  held  the  lamp,  and  kept  hold  ofhis 
cloak,  as  if  with  the  idea  of  thereby  aiding  him.  On  seeinjg 
him  safe  at  the  bottom,  Mervyn  in  some  degree  recovered  his 
self-possession,  and  kneeling  aown,  he  threw  the  light  of  the 
W>  as  fax  »  possible  iato  the  dreary  chamber,  and  saw  Sir 
Gh)dfrey  hide  himself  beneath  the  miserable  coverings  of  the 
did  miser's  bed.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  he  heard  the 
voice  of  Blood,  calling  his  name  in  louder  and  more  exas- 
perated tones.  He  paused  one  dreadfiil  moment  to  listen, 
and  heard  heavy  footeteps  coming  up  the  corridor.  It  was 
barely  possible  that  he  might  reach  his  own  apartment  ere 
they  entered  and  found  him  on  a  spot  which  would  put  them 
on  the  scent  of  their  victim ;  and  he  rushed  to  the  door. 
But  the  same  instant  it  swung  violently  open,  and  fcrax  T£v.€t\.^ 
armed  and  masked^  as  he  had  seen  in  the  a^ttctmeii^  \)^<:s^< 
rashedin. 
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**  Where  is  Godfrey,  boy  P"  shouted  a  voice,  whose  de- 
tested tones  roused  all  his  remaining  courage  to  desperation. 

"  "Where  I  hope  you  shall  not  find  hnn,  devil !"  he  re- 
torted, in  a  tone  of  defiance  and  energy,  which  startled 
them  all. 

'*  Villain !  hast  thou  betrayed  us  P"  exclaimed  the  foremost 
mask,  whose  terrible  voice  could  belong  to  no  one  but  Blood. 

**  Villain,  in  thy  face  again,  thou  black  betrayer  !'*  shouted 
Mervyn,  his  eyes  sparkling  fire.  "  Godfrey  is  gone — ^fled — ^I 
have  saved  lum,  and  I  glory  in  it !  I  discovered  your  mur- 
derous intentions  in  time  to  prevent  them — and  now  do  your 
worst  V* 

"  Hell  and  fury,  brat !  what  hast  thou  dared  to  do  P" 
yelled  Blood,  raismg  his  massive  fist,  and  seeming  as  if  he 
needed  but  a  word  to  crush  the  youth  into  atoms. 

"  If  you  strike.  Blood,  I  will  strike  again !"  exclaimed  the 
heroic  stripling,  raising  his  arm,  and  looking  at  the  colonel 
with  a  resolute  expression  of  rage  and  defiance. 

"  Boy  I"  shouted  Blood,  clutching  his  wrist,  and  almost 
paralysmg  it  in  his  vice-like  pressure.  "  Thou  knowest  not» 
thou  macbnan"  by  inheritance ! — ^that  a  blow,  a  single  blow, 
cost  thy  father  ms  life,  and  that  which  he  loved  dearer — his 
honour  !'* 

"  Let  me  have  the  mauling  of  the  young  reprobate,"  said 
Gates,  pushing  forward.  "  I'll  warrant  111  teach  him  his 
duty  to  lawful  superiors — -the  young  popish  Jesuit  plotter  I" 

"  Hands  off.  Master  Gates,  an*  you  care  not  to  see  yonr 
nose  as  flat  as  your  forehead,"  said  Blood,  shaking  loose  the 
murderous  clutch  which  Gates  had  fixed  in  the  boy's  neck. 
"  None  shall  harm  him  that  hath  not  first  made  an  oyster  of  my 
throat.  But  now  tell  me,  dear  Mervyn,  on  your  fife  teU  me, 
what  have  you  done  with  the  old  man  P  I  liave  come  to  bear 
the  testimony  you  wot  of,  and  these  gentlemen  are  present  as 
witnesses."        .       . 

"  Why  then  is  this  accursed  wretch  of  your  company  P" 
exclaimed  Mervyn.  "  No,  Blood,  I  tell  you  I  have  dis- 
covered your  cruel,  perfidious  plot,  and  Godfrey  has  escaped 
by  my  means." 

"  'Slud  and  'oonds !  then  we  are  all  lost — ^we  shall  bo 
hanged  to  a  man !"  groaned  Gates. 

"^Whv  then  the  devil  and  the  hangman  will  get  their  due !" 
replied  Mervyn,  scorn  and  hatred  flashing  in  his  fine  eyes. 

"  But  'tain't  possible — ^the  old  un  can't  have  bilked  us  !** 
said  another  of  the  masks,  whom  Mervyn  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  as  Bedlow,  the  waterman.    '*  I  bolted  the  water- 
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fate,  and  t'other  way  would  take  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  to 
urst  open/' 

•'  Bedlow  is  right — ^he  must  be  concealed  in  the  house," 
exdaimed  Blood.  "  Hunt,  search,  lads ;  our  very  lives 
depend  upon  the  matter." 

**  All  your  search  will  be  in  vain,"  exclaimed  Mervyn, 
fo^etting  in  his  agitation  the  peculiar  position  of  the  house. 
**  He  has  escaped  through  the  trap-door,  by  the  roof— search 
away !  Long  ere  this  he  is  out  of  your  power — but  I  trust 
you  will  soon  be  in  his." 

"  Give  me  your  torch,  Bedlow ! — ^if  he  got  on  the  roof,  he 
must  be  still  there,",  said  Blood,  deliberately.  "  The  house 
is  completely  isolated — surrounded  by  garden  and  water — ^he 
cannot  escape  us,  except  by  breaking  nis  neck." 

"  But  how  could  Grodfirey  get  up  to  the  trap-door  P"  ex- 
claimed Oates,  peering  upward  with  his  vilhmous  eyes. 
"  Hiere  are  no  means  that  I  can  see,  unless  he  crawled  up 
like  a  rat." 

"  He  is  a  tall  man,  and  with  this  young  rogue's  assistance, 
might  reach  those  beams,  and  thence  swmg  himself  up,"  ex- 
claimed Blood,  laughing  and  rubbing  his  hands.  "  So  we 
have  him  now.  Oates,  lend  me  a  lift  of  your  brawny 
shoulders.    Bedlow,  keep  the  kid  in  order." 

Brother  Titus  readiLy  complied  with  this  request,  and 
Mood  sjNringing  from  nis  broad  back  as  from  a  stepping- 
stone,  seized  hold  of  a  cross  plank,  and  thrust  himself  up 
among  the  timbers  of  the  roof.  Clinging  only  to  the  frau 
support  of  some  loose  rafters,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
triq^oor,  and  found  it  finnly  secured  with  rusty  bars. 
Mervyn's  account  of  the  escape  was  obviously  impossible. 
llranaering  out  a  terrible  volley  of  curses,  the  ruman  com- 
mmicated  this  fact  to  his  fellows  below,  and  dropping  his 
huXky  frame  the  whole  length  of  his  arm,  he  fell  the  height 
that  remained  without  inconvenience.  He  then  clutched 
hold  of  Mervyn's  collar,  and,  shaking  him  severely,  sworo 
that  if  he  did  not  teU  the  truth  instantly  he  would  dash  him 
to  pieces." 

**  Do  what  you  will,  villains,  I  have  no  means  to  resist 
you,"  said  Mervyn,  doggedly;  but,  as  he  spoke,  an  idea 
occurred  to  him,  and  he  added,  **  murder  me  ii  you  wiU,  but 
you  cannot  prevent  Sir  Edmundbury's  escape.  He  knew 
too  well  the  secrets  of  this  house  not  to  take  my  warning, 
and  he  leaped  out  of  the  balcony  below  into  the  river." 

"  Why,  then,  he  must  be  drowned,  for  every  body  knows  Sir 
Edmund  cannot  swim !"  said  Oates,  with mau.doT\&es?Q^^\^'c^« 
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"  Say,  rather,  dasliecl  to  pieces,  man,  for  it  is  low  water," 
said  Blood,  gloomily.  **  At  any  rate  we  will  go  and  examine ; 
but  if  he  is  dead,  his  blood  be  on  his  own  obstinate  old 
iron  skull-piece,  andtheyoon^  fool  that  persnaded  him." 

He  tl^en,  considerably  to  Mervyn's  surprise,  who  had  hoped 
they  cotdd  find  only  ingress  by  the  well,  moved  directly  to 
the  trap-door,  and  after  casting  a  diligent  look  below,  pro- 
posed to  descend.  He  had  some  difficulty,  however,  in 
thrusting  his  bulky  body  in;  and  that  accomplished,  with 
majoj  bitter  curses  at  the  lean  old  miser  who  had  plaoned  i^ 
he  still  seemed  afiraid  to  yenture  in  the  dark,  and.  took  1^ 
kmp  *  from  Bedlow.  That  worthy  also  followed  with  Oates, 
who  showed  considerable  reluctance,  which  was  only  oyercome 
by  a  greater  dread  of  ronsin^  Blood's  wrath.  Mervyn  fol- 
lowed, believing  he  should  mereby  show  less  apprehension, 
and  crossed  the  apartment  to  the  open  balcony,  wi&out 
daring  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  bed. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  FIB8T  VICTIM  OF  THE  POPISH  PLOT. 

Mebvtn  found  the  colonel  hanging  over  tiie  balustrade, 
and  throwing  the  light  of  his  torch  as  far  as  possible  down 
the  river,  as  if  to  break  the  shadows,  and  perhaps  expecting 
to  behold  the  old  man's  mangled  body.  The  moon  shcfne 
through  a  white  mist,  and  showed  nothing  clearly,  but  TAiBt' 
vyn  saw  that  it  was  ebb-tide,  and  that  naught  was  visible 
below  but  the  green  slimy  foundations  of  the  house,  and  wavy 
mud  strewed  with  weeds  and  rubbish.  A  careful  survey  sooB 
convinced  Blood  that  the  object  he  expected  was  not  there, 
and  he  returned  to  his  former  opinion.  Accordingly,  tibe 
assassins  resumed  their  search,  and,  at  Oates's  suggestion,  in 
the  miser's  chamber. 

During  the  rigid  examination  which  ensued — and  Ihey 
looked  under  the  bed,  on  the  framework,  up  the  chimney,  in 
all  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  ancient  cnamber — Mervyn 
suffered  the  extreme  agonies  of  fear  and  suspense.  "With 
admirable  nerve,  however,  he  showed  no  emotion,  uttered  no 
word,  which  might  by  any  chance  direct  them  in  their  search. 
By  a  curious  neglect,  which  yet  frequently  happens  in  shnilar 
cases  of  hurried  research,  Blood  and  his  accomplices  forgot 
to  look  in  the  bed ;  and  Godfrey  lay  so  fiat  and  motionless, 
and  the  bed  seemed  so  undisturbed,  that  no  one  thought  of 
examining  it. 
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*'  He  is  not  here,  at  all  eyents,"  said  Blood,  at  last,  throw- 
ing Himself  into  a  chair ;  "  he  has  esca^d,  though  I  cannot 
dmae  how." 

""Why,  if  you  think  he  has  escaped,  colonel/'  said  Oates, 
ia  evident  tenor,  "  I  think  we  had  better  escape  too. .  There 
is  nothing  for  ns  but  flight ;  for  on  the  least  peril  onr  partj 
will  disaYOw  ns,  and  s^id  us  to  the  gallows  to  prove  their 


own  innocence." 


"  Thou  art  ever  for  "keepmf  the  rascal  in  those  yillanous 
iU-4haped  limbs  of  thine !  said  Blood,  bitterly ;  "  but  that  is 
not  the  way  that  men  of  honour  and  courage  ^t  out  of  their 
diflSkmlties.  So  then,  Master  Mervyn,  this  ancient  gentTeman 
has  escaped  by  your  conniyanceP  Ha,  what  is  hereP  So  I 
the  saint  has  fen  his  Bible  behind  him !"  And  he  raised  the 
ycdume  which  we  have  abcndy  mentioned,  and  after  a 
moment's  examination  handed  it  to  Oates. 

"  Well — ^he  hath  left  it  behind  him,"  said  Mervyn,  as  the 
colonel's  eye  again  fell  upon  him ;  "  and  if  you  were  wise. 
Blood,  you  would  join  L  my  thanksgiving,  for  von  axe 
thereby  saved  from  blood-gniltiness,  and  the  direful  ever- 
lasting punishment  denonno^  by  Heaven  against  murderers !" 

The  colonel's  face  flushed  a  deep  crimson,  and  he  muttered 
something  which  no  one  distincdy  heard,  but  he  added,  in  a 
milder  tone,  *'  And  prithee  what  hast  thou  revealed  to  ihe  old 
scarecrow,  most  sapient  sir  P" 

^ "  Nothing  but  what  was  necessary  to  make  him  understand 
his  danger  and  fly  &om  it,"  replied  Mervyn. 
^  "What  is  to  be  done,  colonelP"  filtered  Oates.  "By  this 
time,  if  ever,  the  old  man  will  be  at  home,  and  about  des- 
patching his  musketeers  to  seize  us  for  gallows-fruit.  What 
must  we  doP" 

"  Anything  but  run  away,  Oates,"  replied  Blood,  scorn-  . 
fullY.     "  Let  us  all  be  Arm,  and  we  can  easily  outface  the 
maa  old  sreybeard.    Courage,  Titus !  dost  thou  pretend  to 
zaise  the  devil,  and  run  away  at  a  whisk  of  his  tail  r' 

"  I  cannot  think  he  has  got  out  of  the  house,"  said  Bedlow. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Blood.  "  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  search 
tlie  mansion,  the  cellar,  the  boy's  hsmoonock — everywhere." 

This  command  seemed  to  remove  a  mountain  of  lead  from 
Mervyn's  heart,  and  he  followed  the  clumsy  ascent  of  Oates 
with,  mdescribable  satisfaction.  Still  he  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve in  this  extraordinary  escape,  until  Blood  himself,  last  of 
ihe  band,  sprang  out  of  the  lofk»  and  secured  the  trap-door 
after  him.  The  ruffians  then  proceeded  on  a  deliberate  ran- 
sacking of  the  house,  poking  with  their  swords  into  cs7«73  \\i^^ 
and  comer  that  might  by  possibility  afford  &lQidixn^-'^V&K.^, — 
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Meryrn  awaiting  the  result  in  the  painted  chamber,  eyeiy 
souna  causing  him  to  shake  like  an  aspen.  Nearly  an  hour 
had  passed  in  this  nuumer,  and  his  palpitating  nerves  were 
beginning  to  calm  down,  when  suddenly  he  heard  a  dismal 
shnek,  or  rather  yell,  which  he  knew  at  once  to  be  in  God- 
frey's tones ;  at  the  same  moment  he  heard  a  rush  npstairs, 
ana  Blood  ran  past  with  two  or  three  of  his  confederates, 
shouting,  "  There  he  is — ^whoon,  whoop !" 

Mervyn's  hair  actually  bristled  on  his  head,  and  in  an  in* 
stant — ^he  knew  no  more  how  than  in  a  wild  dream — ^he  found 
himself  in  the  haunted  chamber.  A  horrible  spectacle  awaited 
him.  Blood  was  already  rasping  Sir  Edmundbury's  shoul- 
der, who  was  sitting  upright  in  the  bed,  ghastly  pale,  his  eyes 
nearly  out  of  his  head,  his  hands  clasped,  his  whole  frame 
convulsed  as  if  in  an  ague-filt,  shouting  and  yelling  at  the  top 
of  his  voice. 

"  He  is  my  prisoner !  Sir  Edmund,  yield,  since  you  have 
no  resource,  and  no  harm  shall  be  done  to  you." 

"  Keep  him  off! — ^keep  him  off!"  yellea  Godfrey,  making 
no  resistance,  nor  sign  of  resistance,  as  if  unconscious  of  the 
colonel's  presence,  and  pointing  forward  into  the  vacant  air. 
"  Sleep  him  off!  Oh,  in  mercy  s  name,  let  him  not  clutch  me 
with  those  long  lean  hands ! "  sobbed  Godfrey,  whose  voice 
waa  now  ahnost  inarticulate. 

"  What  the  fiend  does  he  see  P"  muttered  Oates,  drawing 
near  to  Blood. 

"  Do  but  look  at  him  yonder,  the  lean  old  pale  man,  with 
his  shrivelled  limbs  and  cold  glittering  eyes,  said  Godfrey, 
sobbing  exhaustedly.  "  Why  dost  thou  grin  and  mouth  at 
me  P  I  did  not  do  it,  sir !  'tis  not  my  crime,  tiioughmy  fiither 
slew  you ! " 

"  He  is  ripe  for  Bedlam ;  bind  and  gag  him ! "  said  Blood, 
impatiently  turning  away. 

Mervyn,  in  the  confusion  and  horror  of  his  mind,  knew  not 
what  to  do,  and  gazed  in  a  stupid  manner  while  Oates  and 
Bedlow  bound  their  victim,  whose  yells  had  now  subsided  into 
idiotic  murmurs. 

A  slight  pause  followed,  for  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  Sir 
Edmundbury  out  of  the  chamber,  bound  as  he  was  hand  and 
foot.  At  length  Blood  loosened  the  thongs,  and  ordered 
Godfrey  to  mount  the  stairs,  Oates  going  first  to  receive  him. 
The  umortunate  prisoner  mechanicdly  obeyed,  and  the  whole 
band  followed,  Mervyn  being  dragged  along  by  Bedlow,  in  a 
state  bordering  on  unconsciousness,  and  all  proceeded  to  the 
water-gate.  Blood  grasping  his  prisoner  by  the  belt.  Mer- 
Tjn  aneiwaxda  reooUected  ^h&t  ^ke^  c;tQ&«^  the  mud  on  a 
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plank,  and  found  a  boat  moored  on  the  edge  of  the  water. 
All  got  into  it,  and  Bedlow  and  Oates  seizin?  the  oars,  they 
shot  ont  oyer  the  water,  which  was  scarce^'  visible  in  the 
heavy  mist. 

He  voyage  seemed  to  Mervyn's  bewildered  fancy  inter- 
minably long,  and  all  the  while  not  a  word  was  spoken.  Grod- 
firey  seemed  to  sit  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  but  Mervyn 
thought  there  was  something  in  his  lack-lustre  eyes  which 
seemed  to  reproach  him.  On  a  sudden  the  boat  grounded  on 
a  sloping  jetty,  and  looking  up,  Mervyn  saw  piles  of  dim  and 
lofty  ar^tecture  towering  in  the  ghostly  mistiness  of  the 
moonlight.  An  exclamation  from  the  colonel  informed  him 
that  it  was  Somerset  House,  then  the  residence  of  the  queen 
sad  her  popish  court,  as  it  was  styled  by  the  populace. 

Oates  gave  a  low  whistle  as  they  landed ;  a  gate  instantly 
opened  on  the  left,  and  a  man  appeared  with  a  dark  lantern 
and  a  bunch  of  keys.  Mervyn  now  concluded  that  his  senses 
were  totally  disoraered,  for  he  thought  he  recognized  in  the 
pale  suspicious  features  of  the  person  who  appeared,  Prance, 
the  silversmith.  Whoever  he  might  be,  he  started  back  in 
great  alarm,  but  was  instantly  seized  by  Blood. 

"  On  your  life  stir  not,  booby !  a  pistol  is  at  your  head," 
said  the  colonel.  ''You  have  nothmg  to  do  but  show  us 
Gadden's  apartment :  all  we  do  is  by  the  duke's  order." 

"  But — but — ^I — ^I  never  heard  of  this ! "  exclaimed  the  man, 
gazing  with  terror  at  Sir  Edmimdbury,  "  and — and— if  there 
IS  to  Be  bloodshed  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  it — ^I  can't.  I  could 
never  endure  to  see  a  calf  kiUed,  though  my  father  was  a 
botcher — ^I  can't." 

"  Why,  fool !  thou  wilt  be  present  some  day  at  thine  own 
death,"  muttered  Blood.  "  But  there  is  no  killmg  in  the  case. 
Hast  the  key  of  Gadden's  rooms — speak  ! — letSi  the  way— 
this  instant ! 

The  man  made  no  fhrther  demur,  but  admitted  i^e  whole 
party  into  a  narrow  terraced  garden  before  the  palace,  Grod- 
my  mechanically  obeying  every  direction  of  nis  captors. 
They  entered  the  palace  by  a  court,  arched  around,  at  the  end 
<^  which  they  nassed  a  sentinel,  and  entered  another  narrow 
court  surrounaed  by  lofty  towers.  Sir  Edmundbury  had 
hitherto  behaved  with  perfect  passiveness,  as  if  imconscious 
of  what  was  happening,  though  Merv;^  fancied  once  or  twice, 
from  the  expression  of  his  eye,  that  his  reason  was  returning. 
Unluckily,  at  the  moment  they  entered  the  archway,  Godfrey 
caught  an  indistinct  view  of  the  sentinel,  and  the  hope  of 
liberation  probably  flashed  upon  him.  He,  Blood,  Axvii  O^^^.*^ 
were  Bomejards  in  advance  of  Mervyu  aad^^o^^Vliisi^^^^ 
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former  beheld  him  suddenly  wrench  himself  by  a  despeiate 
effort  from  their  grasp,  and  shouting,  **  Help,  mnrther,  help !" 
attempt  to  draw  his  sword. 

All  that  followed  long  afterwards  appeared  to  Merryn  like 
the  phantasmagoria  of  some  hideons  dream.  He  saw  Blood 
strike  Sir  Edmimdbnry  with  a  bludgeon,  who  reeled  Iwck, 
still  yelling  for  assistance,  and  shouting  that  he  knew  them — 
calling  them  by  their  names  !  He  then  heard  Oates  exclaim, 
"  Down  with  him — he  knows  us  !"  and  all  four  rushed  xipon 
him,  and  the  unhappy  man  fell  struggling,  with  one  deep 
suffocated  yell.  Mervyn  attempted  to  spring  forward,  but  he 
was  seized  by  his  guard — ^he  tried  to  shriek  murder !  but  his 
tongue  doye  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  After  this  he  recol- 
lected seeing  Oates  kneeling  on  Sir  Edmundbuiy's  breast, 
who  was  straggling  violently,  and  then  Blood  hit  him  another 
blow  on  the  head,  while  JBedlow  and  the  two  watermen 
tugged  at  each  end  of  the  yiotim's  cravat.  Some  faint  re- 
membrance he  had  of  Prance  wringing  his  hands  and  moan- 
ing, near  the  assassins — and  then  there  was  a  faint  choking 
gurgle — ^but  Mervyn  saw  no  more,  for  he  fell  senseless  on  tbe 
pavement. 
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Mebvyn's  first  dawn  of  recollection  was  accompanied 
by  a  sensation  of  extreme  cold,  and  raising  himself  on 
his  elbows,  he  saw  that  he  was  in  a  boat  rowed  by  two  <^ 
the  masks,  whom  with  a  deadly  sickness  of  heart  he  recog- 
nized as  Oates  and  Blood.  After  this  he  lay  for  some  time 
in  a  state  of  dreamy  stu^r,  during  which  the  assassins  dis- 
coursed, but  he  distanguished  no  sounds  save  a  continued 
whisper.  At  last  he  was  conscious  that  Blood  lifted  him  in 
his  arms,  and  carried  him  up  a  flight  of  steps,  and  then  his 
recollection  faded  away,  xmtil  suddenly  he  foimd  himself  lyiiu^ 
on  a  heap  of  straw.  Something  he  afterwards  remembemt 
of  a  hideous,  shriveUed  old  man,  with  a  long  grey  beard,  who 
held  a  sponge  to  his  nose,  and  felt  his  pulse.  But  the  dhook 
which  he  had  sustained  again  overpowered  his  young  strength, 
and  he  relapsed  into  insensibilitv.  To  this  succeeded  a  wild 
and  troubled  sleep,  haimted  by  dreams  of  unsurpassable 
horror^  and  which  lasted  he  knew  not  how  long ;  but  finally 
be  awcke  with  a  start,  imagvxnng '^[msu^i  «a^ax\%Vi!^  ^deey 
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culf  of  the  ocean,  with  a  roar  of  winds  and  whirling  waves 
hoping  upon  him. 

This  terrible  fieuicy  was  succeeded  by  faint  glimpses  of 
memory,  and  the  events  which  he  had  witnessed  rushed  in 
confused  masses  to  his  mind's  eye.  At  first,  he  thought  he 
was  but  recollecting  a  dream  of  singular  horror ;  but  the 
reality  of  all  that  had  happened  nu^ed  overpoweringly  upon 
him,  when  he  suddenly  caught  the  tone  of  Oates's  voice  m  a 
murmuring  discourse,  which  was  going  on  for  some  time 
before  he  took  any  distinct  notice  of  it.  He  raised  his 
swimming  head,  ana  gazing  intently  round,  perceived  that  he 
was  in  tL^  Painted  Chamber,  on  the  colonel^  bed,  or  rather 
lair.  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  chamber,  near  a  bright  nre, 
sat  that  person,  engaged  in  conversation  with  Oates.  The 
first  words  he  distinguished  clearly  took  the  form  of  a 
muttered  curse  from  Blood,  followed  by  a  short  pause,  and 
then  a  question  whidh  Merryn  instantly  understood  to  relate 
to  the  £arl  of  Shaftesbury. 

"  Oh,  it  is  of  no  use — old  Aldersgate  wont  bite,"  replied 
Oates.  "  I  tried  him  every  way,  short  of  a  direct  confession. 
But  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  coaxing  a  serpent  into  a  net ;  he 
is  too  cautious  to  enter  where  there  is  a  smeU  of  blood.  When 
I  answered  his  inquiry  how  old  Bent-back  was  stowed,  he 
would  not  understand  mv  mufiled  hints,  but  cuts  me  short 
with  a  declaration,  that  if  he  thought  we  had  hurt  a  hair  of 
his  head,  he  would  have  us  all  discovered,  and  sling  us  on  the 
gallows  like  so  many  onions  iu  a  market  bunch." 

^Old  Aldersgate  were  like  enough  to  do  that,"  said  Blood, 
jjuietlv,  "  He  is  of  that  godly  school  of  viUany  which,  when 
It  hatin  wrought  the  deed,  flings  away  the  instrament  abhor- 
rently. He  will  be  glad  of  an  excuse  to  be  rid  of  us.  Master 
OatoB." 

"  Yet  he  hath  an  open  hand,  this  prince  in  Israel,"  renlied 
the  doctor.  "Look  you  here! — ^he  would  understana  no 
fizrther  but  that  we  had  captured  the  old  beak ;  and  for  that 
imaU  service,  he  counts  me  down  forty  French  pistoles.  I 
saw,  though,  that  he  was  deadly  pale,  as  if  he  understood  me  " 
bat  too  well,  and  the  tiiiou^tless  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who 
was  there,  laughed  heartily,  and  gave  me  this  curious  chased 
ring.  And  then  he  said  he  supposed  the  old  gentleman  was 
hungry  by  this  time,  and  so  it  would  be  but  Gammon  jpolitesse 
to  write  an  account  of  his  afflicting  situation  to  my  Lord 
Danby,  accusing  the  Duke  of  York,  and  pointing  out  where 
the  oM  victim  might  be  found." 

**  Anonymously,  of  course  P"  said  Blood,  and  Oat&&  wc^dds^ 
Idfhead. 
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<'  Ay ;  but  under  existing  circumBtances  that  will  not  do/' 
exclaimed  the  colonel,  in  his  usual  unconcerned  tone.  '*  I  am 
certain  the  earl  will  shrink  out  of  this  business,  and  he  is 
Bufficiently  versed  in  the  tricks  ofjustice  to  betray  you,  Oates, 
without  unplicating  himself.  Besides,  a  murderer's  shoes 
are  always  red,  analeaye  traces  which  sooner  or  later  set  the 
hounds  of  Uie  law  on  his  track." 

"  Prithee,  master  colonel,"  said  Oates,  hastily,  *'  have  the 
goodness  to  recollect  that  you  are  as  deep  in  the  mud  as  I 
am  in  the  mire." 

**  Why,  villain,  you  dare  not  pretend  that  I  took  any  part 
in  the  actual  murder  P  that  I  had  any  idea  of  thcit  whoni 
undertook  thejob P"  exclaimed  Blood  fiercely. 

*'  And  had  IP"  said  Oates,  in  alow  and  very  meek  tone. 

'*  But  who  held  the  poor  old  man,  I  should  like  to  knowP" 
continued  the  colonel,  in  his  raised  voice.  ''Who  wrung  his 
neck  like  a  barn-door  fowl's.  Master  Oates  P" 

"And  who  aided  and  abetted P  Who  stunned  the  old 
gentleman  with  a  blow  enough  to  fell  an  ox,  colonel  P"  retorted 
Titus.  **  Not  l^t  I  blame  you  for  it,  for  the  whole  ploot,  tilie 
Baulvation  of  this  country  and  our  blessed  reformea  religion, 
depended  on  it." 

"  Don't  sicken  me  with  this  murderous  cant,  Oates,"  inter- 
rupted the  colonel.  **  Well,  I  grant  you  that  we  did  it  ail 
with  the  best  intentions — so  let  them  ^o  to  pave  our  way  in 
the  other  world.  At  present  our  busmess  is  to  cheat  the 
devil.  We  must  make  the  politic  earl  himself  believe  that 
the  papists  have  really  slaia  me  sliff  old  carl«-or  at  least  give 
him  a  pretext  for  feigning  so." 

"But,  how  P"  exclaimed  the  doctor—"  how  P" 

"  Why,  you  know  that  Grodfrey  is  now  apparently  in  the 
custody  of  the  popish  party,  in  Gradden's  chamber,"  replied 
the  colonel,  musmgly.  "That  fool.  Prance,  believes  us 
employed  by  York — ^his  disguised  servants,  in  fact.— Oates, 
we  must  remove  the  body  to  some  ditch  in  the  fields,  and 
'  leave  it  there,  for  chance,  in  the  shape  of  a  dog  or  a  cow,  to 
•discover." 

"  But  will  not  our  cunning  be  too  paulpable  P  Shall  we  not 
be  betrayed  b^  some  finger  m  the  dark  pointing  at  us  P"  said 
Oates,  suddermg. 

"  I  oft  do  marvel  how  so  great  a  coward  as  thou  art, 
became  so  matchless  a  villain !"  exclaimed  Blood.  "  But  so  it 
is !  Why,  man,  we  will  take  such  precautions  that  at  the 
^reat  day  the  whole  world  shall  stand  amazed  to  hear  we  did 
it  I — ^We  will  leave  him  in  the  fields  at  St.  Panoraa,  with  his 
sword  through  his  body,  aa  i£  tloie  ^vg^U  'smVitad.iDAiL  to  think 
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be  did  it  with  liis  own  liand ;  but  the  ring  round  Iiis  neck  will 
contradict  that,  and  so  fix  the  ^uilt  on  them.  Prance  must  be 
made  to  confess,  and  we  wilf  bolster  his  evidence  as  we  see 
occasion." 

"  'Tis  a  perilous  game,  but  it  must  be  played  out,"  eroaned 
Ootes.  ''Sut  oh,  good  lack,  how  it  didl^shake  my  soulto  hear 
tihe  people,  all  Sunday,  forming  in  groups,  and  wondering  at 
Grodmy's  absence !  Shaftesbury's  men  were  busy  at  all  the 
coffee-houses  and  places  of  public  resort.  I  heard  the  reason 
of  his  absence  reported  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  But 
the  paupists  are  preparing  for  the  worst,  and  ^o  about  wager- 
ing that  Godfrey  hath  committed  suicide,  bemg  so  sad  and 
blackbiled  to  look  at.  'Tis  marvellous  convenient  to  call 
murdered  men  suicides.    Eh,  Blood  P" 

**  You  may  some  day  find  it  so,"  replied  the  colonel,  coldly. 
"For  you  are  no  favourite  with  some  who  know  where  to 
find  crafty  and  strong  arms  to  avenge  them." 

"  Nay,  but  what  we  did,  was  in  self-defence,"  said  Gates, 
changing  his  jesting  tone.  '*  It  was  no  fault  of  ours.  Since 
he  knew  us,  we  hadno  alternative,  in  self-preservation.  You 
know  the  proverb  P" 

"  You  have  not  been  among  the  Jesuits  for  nothing,  Oates," 
replied  Blood.  "  But  at  present  we  have  other  business  in 
huid  than  splitting  the  fine  hairs  of  casuistry.  You  must  set 
your  fdrmer  engine  at  work— your  foolish  Eve ! — but  how 
XDOW  ye  but,  on  comparing  notes  with  her  husband,  she  may 
not  sospect  your  share  in  me  adventure  P" 

"I  hkye  provided  for  that,"  said  Titus,  with  a  grim  smile. 
''I  have  upbraided  her  with  not  making  her  husband  keep 
his  appointment,  pretending  that  I  went  at  twelve,  as  we 
had  agreed — but  you  know  we  did  not  arrive  till  two.  I 
faand  the  woman  in  such  a  panic  that  she  scarcely  could 
speiky  but  sat  crying  all  the  tmie — ^whereby  I  concluded  that 
Asincted  Prance  1ms  made  her  his  confidante,  and  that 
aeitlifir  suspect  the  truth.  You  must  employ  your  alchemist 
Sfiiint  Blood,  to  counterfeit  the  duke's  nana,  in  a  letter  to 
WB  Prance,  telling  him  to  be  in  readiness  to  remove  the  body 
aided  by  certain  masks  as  before.  Let  him  have  a  sedan 
waiting  at  Somerset  House  till  we  arrive,  and  depend  on't  aU 
will  be  done  well  and  quickly." 

"  'Tis  but  trying,  at  all  events,"  said  Blood,  dril^. 

**  But — Colonel  Blood,"  resumed  Oates,  with  visible  hesita- 
tion, "  we  are  brothers  in  danger,  you  know — and  concerning 
^ist  boy !"  he  added,  sinking  his  voice  so  that  only  the  most 
intenseliearing  could  have  mstinguished  wkat  \ie  ^^i^ — ^^  ^<^ 
tmtli  is^  colonel,  he  know^  too  much — ^he  must  rauisK  T^ 
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"Nonsaiie,  brother  wolf!"  exclaimed  tihe  colonel,  sharply. 
"  The  poor  child  is  delirioos,  and  when  he  recovers  we  can 
easily  p^suade  him  that  all  Ihis  has  been  bnt  a  wild  fever- 
dteam.  At  every  hazard.  Master  Oates,  I  will  not  have  Tiim 
hurt — not  even  so  far  as  j^icking  in  the  litde  finger  goes ! 
He  is  valuable — even  dear  to  me — and  I  have  blood  enough 
of  lus  already  fuming  in  the  nostrils  of  Heav^i/* 

"  WeU,  well — he  is  vray  silent — ^periiaps  he  is  dead,"  said 
Oates,  rising  and  comiag  towards  Mervyn's  bed.  "  Let  ns 
see. 

Mervyn  had  presence  of  mind  to  sink  his  head  on  the 

fillow,  and  feign  a  heavy  slmnber,  as  the  villain  az^roadied. 
[e  was  then  ccmscions  mat  Oates's  gaze  was  fixed  upon  him 
^-that  he  scanned  his  features  with  a  tordi^ — and  he  felt  by 
no  means  snre  that  ^ae  villain  would  not  take  the  <^portBnity 
to  cut  his  throat.  He  therefore  feigned  to  be  disturbed,  and 
Oates  withdrew  soMy  on  tiptoe. 

"  How  tax)ubled-like  he  sleeps !"  he  heard  him  mutter  to 
Blood.  "  I  hope  the  fever  is  not  contagious — but  I  do  feel 
mighty  sick.  Let  us  have  some  mulled  ktuck,  Blood;  'tis 
cheernil  and " 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  for  a  k)od  knodc  was  heard  in  the 
corridor  by  which  Blood  usually  made  his  exits.  Both  etaited, 
and  Oates  turned  deadlv  pale.  "  God's  mercy !  what  if  it 
should  be  old  Godfreys  ^lostP"  exdaimed  he,  clutching 
Blood  by  the  belt. 

"  Off,  dastard !  keep  thv  villaaous  hands  £rom  me,"  said  the 
colonel,  springing  up.  "  Tis  much  likelier  that  Sha^iesburv 
hath'^pkyed  us  a  shrewd  turn !  I'll  up  and  reconnoitre ;  at  all 
events  they  shall  not  take  me  alive,  to  bait  like  a  bear." 

And,  seizing  his  pistols  firom  the  chimn^-piece.  Blood  dis- 
appeared for  a  moment  down  his  private  staircase.  Mervjn 
awaited  the  result  of  this  espial,  wiHi  an  emotion  of  whidi 
words  are  but  faint  exponents,  and,  carefully  as  he  strove  to 
conceal  it,  he  could  not  re&ain  from  giving  a  glanoe  at  the 
affrighted  countenance  of  Oates.  But  hope  vanished  when 
Blood,  re-entering,  informed  Oates,  in  a  grumbling  tone,  that 
it  was  Claude  Duval,  half  drunk,  and  wiSi  a  knapsack  of  pro- 
visions on  his  shoulder,  doubtless  on  a  visit.  He  th^i  took 
up  a  ring:  o£  keys,  and  went  out  to  admit  him. 

In  a  few  moments  Mervyn  heard  a  voice  merrily  singirg 
the  burd^i  of  a  jolly  French  hunting-song,  and  replying  to 
Blood's  questions  in  that  manner  sSL  the  way  up.  But  as 
they  entered  Claude  ceased. 

"  What  a  plaguy  gabble  the  man  keeps  up  !"  he  exolaimed. 
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"  As  if  Claude  Duval  were  like  the  honest  men  of  the  world, 
and  tamed  his  back  on  a  brother  in  distress.  Why,  man,  I 
hare  brought  you  s<»ne  small  additions  to  your  larder,  and 
two  or  Hk^  pottles  of  acqua  vite,  to  keep  your  nose  warm. 
Mais  vogue  la  galbre  1  what  manner  of  a  companion  have  we 
h«rer 

"  A  poor  labourer  in  the  vineyard !"  replied  Oates,  with  his 
habitual  hypocrisy  of  tone. 

"  No  mummery,  Oates,  we  are  jolly  firiars  well  met,"  said 
tiie  colonel,  eyeing  his  visitor  with  a  suspicious  gaze.  ''  But 
are  you  flure,  Claude,  you  come  here  on  no  other  erraad  P" 

""Nay,  I  am  sure  to  the  contrary,"  repHed  Duval,  cheer- 
fblly.  "But  'tis  not  to  ferret  you  out,  old  fox,  for  the 
Onnonde  dogs,  as  your  eye  hints.  I  want  to  see  your 
nifpherWf  for  1  have  taken  a  sort  of  liking  for  him,  and  would 
do  him  good." 

"  Indeed !  but  my  nephew  is  too  iU  to  hold  much  converse 
at  present,"  said  filood.  "  His  too  high  and  riotous  living 
ham  made  the  schoolboy  sick.  He  was  three  sheets  in  ihe 
wind  last  ni^ht,  and  scarce  knows  a  dog  from  a  ditch  to-day." 

"  "Where  is  he  then  P  What !  stretched  on  that  straw  P" 
said  Claude,  advancing  to  the  bed,  and  the  colonel  instantly 
fblbwed. 

There  was  a  lightning  rush  of  thought  through  Mervyn's 
Vrain,  profoimdly  asleep  as  he  pretended  to  be.  He  felt  an 
lEVoluntary  trust  in  the  kindly  nature  of  the  highwayman, 
md  half  inclined  to  spring  up  and  claim  his  protection  from 
this  desL  of  murderers.  But  the  certainty  that  the  colonel  and 
Oates  would  never  accede  to  such  an  arrangement,  and  that 
in  all  probability  they  would  extend  their  principle  of  self- 
pveservation  in  nis  favour,  deterred  him.  Then  the  question 
as  to  what  right  he  had  to  confide  in  a  man  of  Duval's  cha- 
racter and  pursuits,  occurred  with  heavy  force — and  that  ray 
of  hope  also  vanished. 

The  highwayman  approached  his  bed,  and  after  gazing  for 
wme  moments  intently  at  him,  Mervyn  heard  him  heave  a 
deep  sign.  "  How  like  he  is,  with  tliat  fair  flushed  counte- 
luuuse  1  he  muttered,  and  taking  the  boy's  hand,  he  bent 
anxiously  over  him.  Mervyn  felt  a  hot  tear  fall  on  his  face, 
and  affecting  to  start,  he  roused  himself,  and  gave  a  vacant 
stare  at  Claude.  Blood  spoke  to  him,  and  inquired  if  he 
blew  the  gentleman.  He  turned  his  head,  muttered  some 
incoherent  observation,  and  feigned  to  drop  asleep  again. 

Duval  returned  to  the  fire,  and  putting  his  hamper  down^ 
observed  that  the  sight  oi  the  poor  lad  nsA  taI\texL  wn«:^  \:^ 
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appetite,  oad  that,  since  the  colonel  had  coir>pany,  he  would 
away  to  some  friends  who  expected  him. 

**  There  is  to  be  a  ransaclong  of  some  wool-staplers  from 
Manchester,  and  we  meet  at  the  Angel,"  he  added,  carelessly. 
"  If  I  make  anything  worth  while,  colonel,  I  shall  brin^  some 
little  present  to  your  nephew ;  though,  to  deal  frankj^  with 
you,  I  tbdnk  he  liath  not  the  honour  of  such  relationship." 

"  What  if  be  my  son  P"  said  Blood,  glopm^-. 

"  He  hath  not  me  rascally  look,"  replied  Claude,  laughing. 
**  But  I  would  speak  a  few  words  with  him,  if  he  oomes  from 
France — ma  belle,  belle  France  !  "Whence  is  he— Imow  you, 
Master  Gates  P    From  St.  Omer  P" 

"  No,  in  sooth,  though  I  was  there  for  many  a  perilous 
day,"  replied  Oates. 

Mervyn  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  give  him  the  lie,  but  he 
suppressed  it,  and  listened  to  what  followed  with  the  curiosity 
naturally  excited  by  this  conjecture.  Claude,  however,  stood 
for  some  minutes  musing,  and  then  observing  that  he  must 
be  at  Islington  within  the  hour,  took  his  hat  to  go. 

"  And  x)ray>  sir,  since  you  are  from  the  city,"  said  Oates, 
clearing  ms  throat  with  an  effort,  "pray,  sir,  has  any  news 
been  heard  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Glodfrey  P" 

**  Oh,  yes,  he  is  found,"  said  Claud.e,  eagerly,  and  botii 
gentlemen  started. 

"  Where,  where  P"  gasped  Oates. 

"  Why,  the  cunning  old  fellow  has  married  a  lady  of  great 
fortune,  and  gone  off  with  her.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  huiiied 
post  to  court,  and  told  it  publicly  to  the  king,  for  there  were 
"pratings  that  Godfrey  was  last  seen  near  his  grace's  house,  in 
"the  Strand,"  replied  Claude. 

"  Is  it  possible !  he !  he !  he ! — ^married  a  bride !  Is  she 
joung  and  handsome  P"  ejaculated  Gates,  giggling,  and  wish- 
ing at  Blood. 

"Why,  sir,  do  you  doubt  my  word  P"  said  Claude,  sharply. 
***  But  I  tiow  full  weU  what  your  faction  hopes — ^that  it  w 
turn  out  a  murder,  and  so  they  may  have  a  pretext  to  stirup 
the  populace  to  a  general  catholic  massacre.' 

"Well,  well,  sir,  I  dispute  not  the  duke's  intelligence/' 
said  Gates,  chucklingly ;  "  it  would  ill  become  me,  that  bare 
been  one  of  his  chaplams  in  ordinary ; — ^but  it  wiU  he  seen 
what  will  be  seen." 

"  Well,  well,  I  leave  you  in  godly  company,  colonel,"  9m 
Claude,  going;  but  he  a^in  tumed|  ana  added,  "I  had  to 
tell  thee,  too.  Blood,  that  1  have  altered  my  resolution  about 
ih&t  plot  of  yours ;  1*11  have  jaotlfin^  to  do  m  it.     Ihe  heath, 
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a  swiffc  horse,  and  pistols  for  me !  Claude  Duval  can  use  the 
Bword  but  not  the  knife.  Fie !  'tis  an  old  man  with  grey 
hairs,  and  I'll  nought  with  him." 

"As  you  will,  sir,"  replied  the  colonel.  "But  remember 
yon  throw  away  the  most  splendid  prize  that  ever  was  offered 
to  mortal  thief." 

"I  am  no  thief,  sir — ^I  am  a  robber!"  said  Claude, 
haughtily.  "But,  farewell;  you  follow  your  trade,  and  I 
mine.  I  will  come  again  to-morrow,  and  see  your  nephew." 
^  Blood  smiled  bitterly,  and  cautiously  shading  the  lamp, 
lk;hted  Claude  down  the  staircase.  As  he  went  out  he 
g^umced  at  the  bed,  and  Mervyn's  eye  met  his  with  an  expres- 
sion which  obviously  startled  him.  He  made  a  hesitating 
movement  back,  but  Mervyn  closed  his  eyes,  and  Blood,  call- 
ingfrom  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  obliged  him  to  follow. 

The  colonel  returned  almost  instantly,  and  put  down  his 
keys  with  a  grin  of  satisfaction.  "  Claude  thinks  to  pump  my 
nephew,  as  ne  calls  him,"  he  observed,  in  answer  to  some 
mutter  of  Oates.  "  But  by  Jove,  if  ever  they  meet  again,  it 
BhaU  be  under  correction  of  my  bludgeon." 

"  Good  loard !  how  I  shook  in  my  shoes  all  the  time  he 
was  here !"  said  Oates,  "  a  word  might  disclose  all ;  ruin 
eyerything." 

"  Well,  we  must  see  about  our  tasks ;  I  must  go  to  the 
Heaven  for  ink  and  a  crowquill,  and  find  Elkanah, '  said  the 
colonel.  "  But  tarry — ^you  have  them  hanging  at  your  girdle, 
Hke  a  scholar  as  you  are." 

"  Av,  ay,  but  will  it  be  safe  to  leave  this  crafty  young  kid 
liere  by  lumself  P"  said  Oates.  "Who  knows  but  what  he 
may  be  "jfiaving  us  a  false  game  ?" 

"  Oh,  Til  lock  him  up  so  that  a  fly  can't  escape,"  replied 
Bood.  "  And  if  he  did  escape,  it  were  only  out  of  the  fiying- 
]ian  into  the  flre." 

This  last  intimation  that  he  was  to  be  left  alone  in  the 
house,  made  Mervyn's  heart  palpitate,  for  he  was  determined, 
though  it  cost  him  his  life,  to  escape  firom  the  clutches  of 
ISiese  wretches. 

The  colonel  and  his  guest  continued  in  close  conference  for 
a  length  of  time  which  seemed  intolerable  to  Mervyn ;  but  at 
last  wey  came  to  an  end,  and  as  it  was  almost  night,  began  io 
doak  and  mask  for  the  adventure,  and  at  last  departed. 

Fearful,  nevertheless,  of  an  abrupt  return,  Mervyn  lay  for  a 
considerable  time  without  moving.  Hearing  no  sound,  how- 
ever, but  ihe  sinking  t>f  the  bumingwood,  he  ventured,  at 
last,  to  lift  himself  up  and  listen.    The  i^Toiovrndiv^i:^^  ^^ 
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all  around  appalled  liim.  The  room  was  dark,  exoeptiiig  tiiA 
red  gleam  of  the  embers,  and  such  a  mass  of  dreadmL  reo(d« 
lections  came  upon  him  when  he  saw  the  spot  on  which  Grod- 
firey  had  sat,  mat  for  some  time  his  brain  whirled  about  in 
edoies.  This  cleared  away,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he 
heard  a  Yoice,  he  knew  not  whence,  exhorting  him  to  flj,  and 
bring  the  murderers  to  justice.  He  arose  sto^gering,  for  he 
was  almost  too  weak  to  stand,  and  after  a  fervent  ejacolaticui 
to  heayen,  looked  around  for  his  clothes.  But  Blood  had  re- 
moyed  them  altogether.  The  Painted  Chamber,  as  we  haye 
said,  was  lighted  only  by  the  uncertain  flashes  of  a  wood  fixe, 
and  the  ruddy  twilight  which  it  made,  allowed  ample  scope 
for  the  wild  sKetches  of  fan^.  Strange  and  gloomj  ttonghts 
crowded  on  his  memory.  Qlie  dark  legends  of  this  aocuned 
mansion  arose  to  his  recollection,  clothed  in  a  bodily  and 
dramatic  form.  The  terrific  punishment  of  the  paraiade, 
eyen  in  his  children's  blood,  occurred  to  him  with  indeserab' 
able  horror.  A  supernatural  judgment  seemed  present,  and 
the  yengeance  of  heayen  itself  appeared  to  haunt  the  ruins  of 
the  detestable  mansion.  Mervyn  felt  as  if  by  staying  in  it  he 
must  share  its  blasting  dispensation,  and  he  rose  on.  his 
shaJdng  limbs,  and  wimout  clothes,  money,  and  firiends  in 
the  yast  world,  he  swore  solemnly  rather  to  die  than  to  re- 
main in  that  house.  Eyen  as  he  took  this  oath,  he  perceiyed 
a  comer  of  the  mantle  he  had  worn  at  Godfrey's  hansing 
firom  a  rent  in  the  tapestry,  and  searching  it,  he  found  all  his 
garments  of  the  previous  day. 

Mervyn  debated  a  few  minutes  as  to  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing his  enterprise,  and  finally  determined  on  what  was 
mdeed  the  only  chance — ^to  attempt  an  escape  from  the 
balcony.  His  horror  at  the  thought  of  entering  that  dreadful 
chamber  nearly  choked  this  resd^tion,  but  he  was  desperate^ 
and  resolved  to  vanquish  his  repugnance.  He  strode  re- 
solutely to  the  door,  mto  the  corridor,  and  after  listening  a 
moment,  and  taking  a  survey  of  the  gloomy  galleries  araand, 
ventured  to  set  his  foot  on  the  stairs.  A  superstitious  feeling 
a^ain  overpowered  him,  and  he  stood  for  some  minutes  gazinff, 
without  the  courage  to  ascend  the  ruinous  flight,  down  whi^ 
streamed  sLdull  and  melancholy  moonlight.  At  last,  nllying 
with  a  strong  effort,  he  ran  up  stairs,  and  leaped  breathlesslT 
into  the  loft.  He  groped  his  way  to  the  trap-^oor,  and  foona 
it  only  by  the  vacancy,  for  the  room  below  was  black  as  night. 

It  was  with  an  indescribable  thrill  of  horror  that  Mervyn 
found  himself  once  more  alone  in  this  dreads  chamber,  ob 
dared  not  even  glance  at  the  bed,  &ir  a  horrible  fancy  haunted 
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him*  that  two  lean  old  men — ^boih  black  in  the  face — were 
watching  his  everjr  movement.  He  paused  on  Teaching  the 
Bootf  Koci  listened  mtenily ;  there  was  a  sepnlchral  silence ; 
but  floddenlj  he  thooeht  he  heard  a  deep  sigh,  or  rather 
groaiL.  His  hair  actiuSly  bristled  on  his  head,  and,  for  some 
moaieintBy  he  stood  immoveable.  Bat  listening  on,  the  hollow 
sweep  of  the  wind,  which  was  very  high,  reassixred  him,  and 
he  hastily  oonclnded  that  the  soond  he  had  heard  was  from 
the  same  cause.  He  made  a  movement  towards  the  door, 
whioihhenow  perceived  was  fastened  with  a  padlock;  but 
another  deep  groan — no  loneer  to  be  confoimaed  by  possi- 
hifity  with  the  wind — smote  his  ear.  Driven  to  the  verge  ot 
nadEoess,  and  utterly  desperate,  he  tamed  towards  the  bed, 
mdt  with  cracking  eyeballs,  saw  that  the  mouldering  quilt 
standi  Horror  would,  doubtless,  have  utterly  overthrown 
his  lesson,  had  he  not,  at  the  same  dreadful  moment,  caught 
sif^t  of  a  countenance  glaring  at  him,  and  heard  a  hollow 
Inurh  that  was  familiar  to  him.  A  moment's  flash  of  vision 
and  thought  convinced  him  it  was  Blood,  concealed  in  the 
miser's  b^,  and  that  he  had  taken  this  cunning  means  of  dis- 
oorering  whether  his  insensibility  was  real  or  feigned. 

"  So,  my  young  master,  all's  right,  you  see ;  only  it's  a 
dead  failure,"  exdaimed  the  colond,  rismg  in  his  couch,  and 
Imping  heartily. 

•  Mervyn  took  lus  resolution  instantly,  and  with  eztraordinary 
docterily  in  one  so  voang,he  affected  not  to  perceive  Blood,  nor 
to  notioe  his  lau^ter,  out  set  his  lamp  oeliberately  on  the 
floor»  and  kneeliM  before  a  massive  cabinet  in  the  chamber, 
he  began  wafting  his  light,  as  if  it  were  a  censer  before  the 
altar.  He  then  sung  a  lAtin  vesper-hymn,  in  a  sweet  calm 
mee,  as  when  an  acolyte  at  St.  Cnner  he  was  wont  to  chant 
ia  isbe  dioir,  and  was  the  admiration  of  all  for  his  ezeellent 
nslody.  As  he  sang.  Blood  gazed  with  long  and  intense 
sozpriae,  and  getting  softly  out  of  bed,  moved  on  tiptoe 
towards  him.  Mervyn  heard  him  mutter,  "  The  poor  child 
Tb  driinoiiB,"  and  he  borst  into  tears. 

Bfeod  called  him  softly  by  name,  and  Mervyn,  affeeting  to 
stvt,  exdaimed,  "Yes,  &tfaer!— but  indeed  I  cannot  sing 

*[  fkther!"  muttered  the  colonel,  and  assuming  a  voice 
which  he  thought  might  suit  a  brother  at  St.  Omer,  whil^er 
he  imagined  the  bor's  delirious  £uicy  had  wandered,  "  My 
son,**  £e  said ;  "  I  ao  not  wish  you  to  sing  better ;  you  sing 
Hke  an  ange]r--bnt  go  to  bed  again.  Aaa,  poor  duld !  how 
h9t  his  i£m  is." 
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A&aid  tliat  he  miglit  overact  his  ^arfc,  Mervyn  snffered 
himself  to  be  led  passively  back  to  ms  bed  in  me  Painted 
Chamber,  and  the  colonel  sat  down  beside  him.  He  continued 
singing  little  snatches  of  sacred  melodies  for  some  time,  aad 
not  without  effect ;  for,  glancing  once  at  Blood,  he  perceived 
that  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears !  It  might  be  that  milder 
associations  of  early  youth  and  innocence  came  over  his  Tv^godi 
heart,  and  touched  it,  seared  as  it  wajs  by  so  many  years  (^ 
bloodshed  and  violence.  At  last  the  youth  feiened  to  d 
asleep,  hoping  or  conscious  that  his  watcher  womd  be  oblii 
to  depart  on  his  dire  task ;  and  so  it  happened — a  distant  1 
struck  nine,  and  seemed  to  summon  him.  He  arose,  wrapned 
Mervyn  up  with  a  mother's  care,  and,  as  if  apprehensive  tnal; 
he  might  be  afraid  if  he  awoke  in  the  dark,  trimmed  a  lamp 
and  set  it  on  the  table.  He  even  put  some  cooling  diiiui: 
within  reach,  and  after  putting  fuel  on  the  fire,  departed. 
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ALGEBNOIir   SYDNEY  AND  HIS  DAUGHTEB. 

This  time  Mervyn  listened  to  the  retreating  steps  of  his 
custodian  with  intense  anxiety.  He  heard  the  doors  slaiii 
after  him,  and  the  bolts  drawn ;  but  so  great  was  his  dread 
ti^iat  he  continued  to  listen  till  St.  Paul's  struck  ten.  He  then 
ventured  to  get  up,  and  desperate  with  the  circumstaacef 
which  hemmed  him  in,  no  longer  paused  or  hesitated.  In  a 
moment  he  was  in  the  Haunted  Chamber,  but  he  gazed  £mu^ 
lessly  around,  sprang  to  the  door,  and  attempted  to  open  it^ 
in  vain.  A  moment's  inspection  showed  him  that  Blood  had 
secured  it  by  a  padlock,  me  key  of  which  he  had  taken  wi&t 
him. 

Mervyn  was  discouraged  but  not  subdued.  He  attempie& 
the  windows,  and  finding  that  they  would  not  open,  aiiul  if 
open,  were  secured  by  cross-bars  outside,  he  tried  to  force  the 
door  with  a  wooden  stake.  But  in  vain  did  he  exhaust  his 
youthful  strength  in  the  attempt :  the  fastenings,  coDtrired 
by  a  miser,  were  impenetrable. 

At  last,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  disappointment,  he  iftt 
down  to  rest,  and  began  reflecting  that  even  if  he  were  on 
the  balcony,  it  would  endanger  his  life  to  drop  into  the  river, 
suppoBing  it  at  full  tide,  yet  this  waa  his  omy  hopQ*    Then 
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agam  tihe  horror  of  remabbi^  in  sncK  a  den  of  murderers 
reanimated  him.  He  knew  ne  was  a  good  swimmer,  and 
beliered  that  Heaven  itself  would  aid  him  in  so  righteous  an 
attempt;  and,  as  if  by  inspiration,  the  recollection  of  the 
trap*door  in  the  loft  occurred  to  him.  Once  on  the  roof,  he 
thmiffht  it  miffht  be  possible  to  scramble  down  to  the  balcony, 
whicu  was  only  a  story  below.  Apprehensions  of  his  jailer's 
rBtum,  for  it  struck  twelve  o'clock  as  he  listened,  contributed 
to  stunulate  his  exertions,  and  he  made  his  way  again  to  the 
loift. 

After  two  or  three  ineffectual  leaps,  he  managed  to  swin^ 
InmBelf  up  to  the  cross-beams,  and  imitating  the  means  whicn 
Blood  had  taken,  thrust  himself  from  beam  to  beam,  until  he 
naehed  the  trap-door  in  the  roof.  The  bolt  was,  however^ 
80  firmly  in,  and!^  fixed  by  thirty  vears  of  rust,  that  he  actually 
pulled  off  bolt  and  staples  without  bein^  able  to  undo  it. 
Then  rallying  all  his  stren^h,  he  forced  me  door  back  on  its 
grooves,  and  with  indescribable  joy,  beheld  the  starry  sky, 
and  the  bright  moon  sailing  serenely  in  its  blue  depths. 
Groping  himself  up,  he  knew  not  by  what  means,  he  swung 
oat  on  uie  roof. 


of  Alsatia ;  before  him  the  river,  tossing  snowingiy  under  a 
lof^  wind  and  a  bright  moonlight.  On  this  side  me  balcony 
mmt  needs  be,  and  ne  crawled  on  his  hands  and  knees  along 
tiid  gable,  to  ascertain  how  far  below  it  mi^ht  be.  To  his 
gieat  surprise  and  disappointment,  he  perceived  that  it  was 
muh  lower  than  he  had  calculated,  and  that  it  was  im^jossible 
to  leap  the  distance  without  imminent  risk  of  brea^ng  his 


Hie  fresh  air  and  the  prospect  of  liberty  had,  however, 
monderftilly  reanimated  him.  He  resolved  to  return  and  get 
wme  of  the  clothing  of  the  miser's  bed,  and  make  a  rope  by 
nUflh  he  might  let  himself  down.  He  was  now  insensiole  to 
afi  anpemataral  fears ;  he  ran  down  with  the  utmost  speed, 
and  tore  off  the  quilt.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  dragging  it 
vp  after  him,  but  suooeeded  at  last,  and  ran  to  the  Jrainted 
Cnamber  for  a  knife,  and  laden  with  these  treasures,  soon 
found  his  way  to  the  roof  again. 

He  now  tore  three  brotMl  strips  the  whole  length  of  the 
quilt,  and,  though  it  seemed  very  rotten,  by  twisting  aad 
knowing  it  at  intervals,  he  thought  it  would  be  firm  enough 
to  bear  hia  weight.    Time  pass^  rapidly  dxmnig  \!)dca  o^^cst^ 
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tion,  and  it  was  with  a  throb  of  the  heart  that  he  heard  the 
bells  of  yarioos  churches  tolling  one  o'clock  in  a  solemn  and 
melancholy  mnrmnr  oyer  the  waters.  He  began  to  calculate 
the  probability  of  his  enemies'  retam,  and  felt  that  there 
was  no  time  tooe  lost.  Without  pausing  to  finish  the  rope  so 
carefully  as  he  could  haye  wished,  he  looked  around  for  some- 
thing to  fasten  it  to,  and  with  extreme  yexation  perceired 
that  there  was  nothing.  Bat  in  the  coarse  of  the  sorrowM 
suryey  which  terminated  in  this  conyiction,  his  eje  chanced 
on  the  open  trap-door,  and  he  instantly  determined  to  fasten 
his  rope  to  it.  This  he  accomplished  as  strongly  as  he  was  able, 
haying  first  tried  the  hinges  of  the  trap-door,  and  fovnd  them 
sufficiently  firm  for  the  purpose.  He  then  threw  the  lope 
oyer  with  a  log  of  wood  fastened  to  the  end,  and  corawled  to 
the  yerge  of  the  sable.  On  looking  down  he  saw  that  the  log 
swun^  at  some  distance  £rom  the  floor  of  the  belooiiy»  but 
calcukting  that  he  should  easily  drop  the  remainder,  hdm- 
pared  to  swing  himself  oyer  the  gable.  There  was  ooBsidm' 
Die  danger  that  at  the  first  shock  some  part  of  his  frail  apue 
ratus  might  giye  way,  and  precipitate  him  on  or  oycv  U0 
balustrade  below;  but  Meryyn  resolyed  not  to  calculate  thuM 
dreadful  probabilities.  Muimuiing  a  short  commendiUaQa  of 
his  soul  to  his  Giyer,  he  stepped  oyer  the  projection,  grasfiog 
his  rope,  and  with  a  sensation  to  which  no  words  can  dotbe 
faintest  justice,  he  found  himself  dangling  in  the  air  oyer 
that  terrible  height. 

The  presence  of  mind,  skill,  and  caution  which  extras 
danger  excites  in  braye  natures,  did  not  desert  our  yooig 
adyenturer  at  this  terrible  pass.  He  let  himself  soMy  down 
from  notch  to  notch,  carefully  ayoiding  all  occasion  for  a  yAt 
for  he  now  perceiyed  that  his  frail  cordage  would  giye  irv 
against  the  sharp  edge  of  the  gable,  if  the  strain  were  direetod 
on  any  point  but  the  centre.  Water  poured  down  his  ftcet 
and  he  felt  eyery  moment  aa  if  inclined  to  rush  upon  iv 
worst,  to  end  the  agony  of  mind  which  he  suffered  in  ftamg 
it.  The  terror  of  his  position,  howeyer,  decreased  as  he  o^ 
tinned  to  descend,  and  when  he  found  himself  about  audwi^ 
he  began  to  feel  more  tranquil  and  collected.  Hus  emotioi 
in  its  turn  yielded  to  one  ox  unbounded  joy,  when  at  len^ 
he  felt  the  log  of  wood  beneath  his  feet,  and  f(»r  the  first  tiaif 
he  ventured  to  look  down. 

Another  difficoh^  bow  assuled  him.  The  height  whiob 
remained  was  considerably  greater  than  he  had  imaginel 
being  nearly  twelve  feet,  out  an  ex]^iedient  offered  itself  to 
lu0  guick  imagination.   He  suffered  himself  to  ghde  gi«diuil^ 
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down  till  his  body  hxmg  its  full  length,  holding  the  log  with 
both  hands.  But  even  then  he  hesitated,  for  his  feet  were 
wiHioat  defence,  and  he  feared  he  might  fall  in  such  a  maimer 
as  to  break  some  limb,  which  would  put  a  stop  to  his  pro- 
ceedings. An  accident  saved  him  the  terrible  necessity  of 
deoidi^ ;  the  los  broke  off,  and  he  fell  to  the  balcony  with 
no  other  injury  than  a  severe  twist  of  his  right  adde,  and  a 
bruise  from  tlie  balustrade.  » 

Bjs  heaviest  danger  was,  however,  yet  to  come,  and  so 
Mearvyn  thought  as  ne  gazed  over  the  baloony  upon  the  river 
below.  It  was  full  tide,  on  which  all  his  hopes  depended ; 
but  the  water  was  rough  and  driven  bv  a  violent  breeze ;  so 
that  on  calculating  ilie  depth  he  must  &U,  his  own  wealbiess, 
md  the  tide's  strength,  Merryn  thought  it  was  hardly  possi- 
ble be  could  reach  we  opposite  shore. 

The  Surrey  shore  was  not  then,  as  now,  a  series  of  vast 
warehouses,  ship-yards,  foundries,  and  docks,  where  commerce 
pnades  her  cranes  and  misbty  implements  of  industry.  It 
WM  a  low  flat  shore,  covered  with  reeds  and  willowy  pastures, 
and  dirersifled  by  a  few  straggling  villages  and  fEurm-houses. 
On  the  London  side,  however,  the  city  ntA  extended  itself  as 
&r  as  tbe  eye  could  reach  on  either  hand,  and  black  shadows 
ttd  strange  beetling  lights  weltered  on  the  dark  Waves 
nhiOKfTet  the  moonlight  did  not  shine.  Mervyn  distinctly 
petrceiTed  tiiie  four  pinnacles  of  the  Tower  on  his  left ;  and  far 
b  bis  right,  beyond  the  terraced  gardens  of  the  Temple,  he 
nsoogniz^  the  white  masses  of  Somerset  House,  which 
teemed  brightly  illuminated  as  if  fbr  some  festival. 

Garang  over  this  scene  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  he  saw  at  a 
lomriderable  distance  down  the  river  a  small  but  very  bcauti- 
UL  littie  barge,  such  as  were  used  by  the  citizens  for  pleasure, 
tft  a  time  when  the  Thames,  like  the  lagoons  of  Yenice,  was 
be  ftvourite  highway  of  its  dwellers.  It  was  visible  by 
lerreml  torches,  carried  by  men  in  livery  seated  in  the  baree, 
mi  Merryn  thought  he  could  discern  a  female  figure  at  tne 
loai-bead,  near  a  eentieinan  in  some  sad-coloured  vestments. 
froBk  tbe  course  the  boat  was  taking,  Meryyn  had  little  doubt 
hab  it  would  sail  midway  between  Alsatia  and  Surrey,  and 
3uii  it  probably  contained  a  party  soing  to  some  mionid^t 
HEfrekrj  at  Somerset  House,  wnere  tJoe  queen  of  Charles  II. 
Teeided.  He  thought  that  if  he  could  but  smnmon  sufficient 
itrengtb  to  reach  the  barge,  compassion  would  induce  the 
perscms  in  it  to  receive  hnn  on  board.  His  resolution  was 
BOOH  taken,  and  he  continued  to  watch  the  Htlde  bark  as  it 
ttBpiiSij  bounded  on  before  the  tide,  with,  an  eIlV2^!lcnloi  ^<d 
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most  intense  anxieiy.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  and  ho 
began  to  prepare  for  his  terrible  leap,  by  clamberins  up  the 
baLtauie  aad  Btaading  on  its  xotten  verge,  grasping  one  ef 
thepillars. 

Whilst  thus  intently  watching  this  uncertain  star  of  hope, 
as  it  came  glimmering  oyer  the  waters,  the  dreary  contrast 
presented  by  that  world  in  which  he  had  longed  to  launch  as 
on  a  sea  of  loye  and  pleasure,  sunk  heayily  into  his  heart 
An  orphan,  alone,  unloved,  unprotected,  he  stood  there  in 
that  pass  of  extreme  danger,  while  full  of  mirth,  at  perfect 
ease  and  safjpty,  the  revellers  of  life  rowed  past !  He  had 
not,  however,  much  time  to  indulge  in  these  sad  cogitations, 
for  while  he  stood  hesitating,  and  the  boat  came  nearer,  he 
heard,  he  thought  he  heard,  a  sound  of  imbarring  in  the  . 
miser's  apartment  behind.  Listening  with  his  hair  on  end, 
he  distinct^  heard  Blood's  tremendous  voice,  and  then  Oates's 
whine !     Light  flashed  through  the  barred  windows — his 

I'ailers  had  returned  from  their  horrible  work  I  Still  he 
lesitated — every  musde  stiffened  with  fear.  !ELepeated 
blows  were  given  at  the  door  of  the  balcony,  as  if  the  person 
who  knocked  were  too  impatient  to  wait  to  unlock  it.  At  the 
same  instant  Menyn  heard  a  shout  &om  above,  and  glancing 
up,  he  saw  the  diabolical  face  of  Oates  lowring  at  hmi  fiom 
the  gable-end,  his  right  hand  levelling  a  pistol  at  his  head. 
With  a  wild  shriek  on  Heaven  for  aid,  he  leapt— and  the 
report  of  the  pistol,  accompanied  by  a  shout  of  triumph  item 
the  wretch  who  fired  it,  were  simultaneous. 

The  shot,  however,  whizzed  over  his  head,  and  in  an  instant 
Mervyn  dashed  with  extreme  violence  into  the  waves,  sunk  to 
their  oozy  depths,  and  rose  again  with  a  supernatural  eSoxt 
The  cold  waters  seemed  to  strike  a  pleasant  chill  into  ioB 
burning  frame,  and  his  strength  returned  wonderfully,  and 
seemea  to  surpass  that  of  a  young  steed.  Torches  gleaned 
from  the  balcony  above,  yells  rung  in  his  ear,  and  conmooi 
of  the  danger  he  ran  if  observed,  he  dived  deep  in  the  waveiy 
and  only  rose  beyond  the  circle  of  light.  His  streaming  gaie 
instantly  discerned  the  barge  advancing,  but  still  at  a  coBsi- 
derable  distance,  and  he  strained  towards  it  with  every  nerve 
and  every  muscle.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  his  strength 
deserted  him  in  his  endeavour  to  combat  that  of  the  tide,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  confine  his  efibrts  to  keepiuj^  as  much  i> 
possible  in  the  line  of  the  barge,  and  to  uttermg  £unt  crie* 
for  help. 

The  boat  was  now  approaching  very  fast,  driven  by  ^ 
rapid  wave  and  strong  wmd,  and  Mervyn's  powers  weie  to 
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tsted  that  he  could  merely  float  luEe  a  log  of  wood.  On 
den  it  seemed  as  if  his  last  hope  were  leaving  him ;  the 
*  shifted  her  conrse,  and  seemed  to  make  for  the  Surrey 
.  Kallyinff  his  energies  to  one  last  desperate  effort,  lie 
ed  "  Help!  I  am  drowning !"  and  instantly  it  seemed  as 
» female  face  tamed  towards  him,  and  in  that  excess  of 
r  it  appeared  to  him  like  that  of  an  angel  of  mercy.  He 
3d  another  cry,  and  stroye  to  breast  me  rushing  waves 
the  last  efforts  of  his  exhaustion.  At  this  insiint  the 
men  threw  the  blaze  of  their  torches  towards  him,  the 
e  shrieked,  and  a  manly  voice  shouted  to  him  to  keep  up 
t  help  was  near.  The  barge  turned  suddenly  towards 
and  Mervyn  felt  all  his  energies  revive  within  nim.  He 
ited  the  waves  furiously  bac^  neared  the  barge,  and  then 
mdden  all  his  powers  flnaUy  deserfced  him.  It  seemed 
m,  however,  as  if,  when  he  was  sinking  amidst  the 
and  roar  of  the  waves,  the  white  hand  of  the  angelic 
rer  grasped  his — that  something  clutched  his  hau>— 
then  sight,  feeling,  memory  vanished,  and  he  knew  no 

w  long  this  state  of  insensibility  lasted,  and  what 
red  in  it,  Mervyn  was  totally  ignorant ;  but  his  first 
eetion  on  revivmg  was  that  he  lay  for  a  considerable 
in  a  kind  of  reverie,  without  uttering  a  word,  and  merely 
r  at  the  rich  hangings  of  a  bed  on  which  he  was 
hed.  By  degrees  his  memory  brightened  up,  but  at 
he  drea<lful  particulars  of  the  scenes  he  had  lately  gone 
gh  occurred  to  him  indistinctly,  as  if  in  a  dream.  At 
i  clearer  train  of  thought  flowed  through  his  perturbed 
,  and  he  raised  himseff  in  the  bed  to  ascertain  where  he 
for  he  could  not  reconcile  his  recollections  of  the  colonel's 
imodations  with  those  he  now  enjoyed.  He  found 
df  in  a  very  handsome  room,  hung  with  damask  silk, 
ichly  fumisned.  An  old  woman  was  sitting  by  his  bed- 
nodding  over  an  open  missal,  and  there  was  a  snug  fire 
ng  in  a  grate  hetore  her.  Mervyn  was  satisfied  with 
be  knew  not  why,  and  he  lay  down,  and  after  amusing 
)lf  for  some  time  in  vacantly  watching  the  old  woman's 
Heal  nods  of  the  head,  a  new  train  of  recollections 
d  upon  him.  The  particulars  of  his  escapie,  to  the 
mt  when  he  sunk  insensible  into  the  waves,  passed  in 

masses ;  and,  unable  to  comprehend  where  he  was,  he 
the  liberty  of  disturbing  the  old  woman's  slumber.    She 

with  a  start  which  sent  her  spectacles  from  a  long 
)d  nose,  and  rubbing  her  eyes,  and  utteimg  «.  ^bi^^croaa^ 
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lackadaisies,  eJod  began  wrapping  the  beddothes,  wiii<^  he  had 
deranged,  as  compactly  round  him  as  if  on  an  Egyptian 
mummy. 

"  BlesB  your  sweet  eyes,  child,  for  the  sake  of  him  voa 
fayoor  like  two  dienystones,"  she  said,  ooaxingly.  *' And  do 
go  to  sleep,  darling,  and  don' tee  speak,  for  the  doctor  ordered 
you  not,  under  penL" 

*'  But  where  am  I,  mother  P  Eor  goodness'  sake,  tell  me 
where  I  am,  and  who  you  are  P"  said  Meiryn  &mtly. 

*'  Why,  chuck,  I  am  Mis^aress  Sydney's  nurse,"  replied  the 
old  woman ;  "  my  name  is  Alice  irenryn,  and  I  neyer  eenred 
but  in  two  jplaces  all  my  life,  for  as  old  as  I  am,  which  is  a 
certificate  few  seryants  can  take  with  them«  The  first  taae 
it  was  to  the  noble  AumerleB — ^Aladk-a-day !  I  was  nurse  to  liie 
poor  young  earl  that  killed  himself  in  the  Tower,  and  I  warrant 
me,  treated  more  like  his  mother  than  his  seryaat.  Thai,  I 
had  the  nursing  of  his  poor  little " 

*'  But,  mother,  tell  me  where  I  am,  and  how  I  came  hereF* 
interrupted  Mervyn. 

**  Nay,  for  the  how,  that's  just  what  none  of  us  can  mA» 
out,"  said  Alice.  "  But  for  the  where — ^you  are  in  AunMiJe 
House,  my  Lord  Howard's  that  is,  woe  me  day !" 

"  Good  Heayen  !  Lord  Howard's  I  But  how  came  I 
here  P"  said  the  bewildered  patient. 

"  Nay,  good  sooth,  were  you  not  picked  up  two  ni^ti 
agone  by  the  honourable  C!d.(Hiel  Sydney,  as  he  broui^ 
Mistress  Aurora  from  the  ball  at  Somerset  House  P"  said  iiiB 
nurse.  "  But,  poor  soul !  you  became  insensible  as  any  stone 
whan  they  lifted  you  out  of  the  water,  and  Heayen  knows 
it  was  nothing  but  superior  goodness  that  kept  you  firoas 
drowning." 

"And  does  the  Lady  Howard  know — ^has  she  seen  me^ 
Did  she  not  remember  to  haye  seen  me  before  P"  exclaimed 
Mervyn. 

"  Ay,  faith,  did  she,  and  was  so  shocked  at  i^e  sight,  she 
clean  perished  away,"  replied  the  nurse.  "  But  she  wodd 
not  let  you  be  cared  for  out  of  the  house,  though  I  am  snze, 
I  wonder  she  dared  look  at  you,  child,  you  are  so  like— ^lA 
well,  no  matter." 

"  But  who — ^who  was  that — ^what  lady  was  that  in  ihe 
boat  P"  said  Meryyn,  his  pallid  face  flushing  with  anzieiy. 

"  Mercy !  and  who  but  dear,  sweet,  good  Madam  Aurora?" 
said  the  old  woman,  enthusiastically.  "  But  I  ought  not  to 
talk  to  you,  darling,  so  go  to  sleep,  or  the  doctor  will  be 
angry.    To  be  sure  it  was  Mistress  Sydney,  and  i^e  told  ine 
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she  siaretclied  out  her  hand  to  save  yoo,  and  joa  grasped  it, 
and  you  would  both  have  gone  down,  only  hor  father  clutched 
you  by  the  hair,  and  drew  her  back." 

"  God  for  ever  bless  her  I"  exclaimed  Mervrn,  melting  into 
tears ;  but  darker  recollections  crowded  upon  him,  and  looking 
^nldly  at  the  nurse,  he  said,  "  But-— but  is  Godfrey's  body 
found  P" 

"  Lord  loye  us !  he  is  raving  again,**  groaned  Alice.  "  I 
knew  how  it  would  be ;  Doctc^  IBwooke  told  me  not  to  talk 
witk  him  on  any  account.  Why,  child,  you  have  done 
notibdng  these  two  days  but  rave  about  Godfrey's  murdei'; 
and  poor,  dear,  precious  man,  he  is  found  now  sure  enough. 
And  folks  say — more  shame  to  'em — ^murdered  by  us  poor 
wretched  cathoMcs  that  dare  hardly  call  our  heads  our  own." 

"  Where  was  he  found  P"  gasped  Mervyn. 

"  In  a  ditch  in  St.  Fanoras  fields,  a  good  two  miles  from 
town«"  said  Alice ;  **  his  silver-hilted  sword  stuck  to  the  belt 
through  him,  his  neck  broken,  and  all  his  ffuineas  about  him ; 
•o  that  it  could  not  have  been  thieves  Siat  did  it,  though 
daode  Duval  robbed  the  Earl  of  Harrington  only  the  other 
dag^,  in  Piccadilly,  by  broad  daylight." 

"  Could  I  see  Colonel  Sydney — ^for  an  instant  P— -my  life 
depends  on  it!"  said  Mervyn,  clasping  his  hands  in  eager 
supplication. 

"  By-and-by  he'll  come  and  see  you,"  i^hed  the  nurse, 
composedly.  *'  He  is  justgoing  to  dine.— -There  is  a  great 
&iist  given  by  my  Lady  Howard,  and  all  the  quality  are 
there — ^the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  my  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the 
Iiotrd  Hussell  and  his  lady,  the—- — " 

"  Oh,  as  you  have  a  soul  to  save,  tell  him  to  come  to  me — 
"QoB  moment,  this  very  m<Hnent !"  ejaculated  the  youth  pas- 
sionately. "  There  is  mi»der— death — treason — ^I  know  not 
what !  I  cannot,  I  will  not  die  with  this  load  of  horror  on 
xny  soul  1" 

**  Hush,  for  ffoodness'  sake,  darling,  or  they'll  say  I've 
done  it,"  said  Juice,  **  And  you  know  it  was  you  made  me 
ttSk — but  good  lack,  here  is  I^y  Aurora !" 

The  sweet,  low,  musical  voice  of  a  young  girl  was  heard  at 
that  moment;  the  door  half  opened,  and  a  form,  which  to 
Mervyn  appeared  that  of  an  angel  of  light,  glided  softly  in. 
It  was  a  lair  and  very  elegant  girl,  apparently  very  young ; 
Irat  her  voice  had  the  musical  tenderness  of  intonation,  and 
lier  form  the  delicate  rounding  and  symmetry  which  mark  the 
period  when  the  aerial  graces  of  childhood  vanish  in  the 
liper  and  ridier  beauty  of  womanhood.    Her  ie«toQife%^««» 
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almost  purely  Grecian ;  lier  complexion  was  very  fair,  the 
cheeks  and  lips  richly  tinted,  and  a  profusion  of  dark  auburn 
hair  fell  in  ringlets,  as  the  fashion  then  was,  round  her  &ir 
face  and  neck.  She  mi^ht  have  sat  to  a  painter  without  any 
alteration,  as  the  celestial  Hebe,  so  fresh,  gay,  and  full  of 
rich  and  jocund  life  did  she  seem.  There  was  a  merriment 
too  in  her  laughing  eyes,  a  rosy  sparkle  in  her  smile,  which 
seemed  to  characterize  one  of  a  yivacious  and  warm-hearted 
nature,  and  a  nobiHty  of  expression  in  the  repose  of  her 
perfect  features.  She  was  dressed  very  simply — in  white, 
with  a  bunch  of  moss-roses  in  her  bosom,  and  a  circlet  of 
openW  buds  entwined  among  her  rich  tresses. 

"  Well,  nurse,  how  is  heP — how  is  your  patient?"  was  the 
question  of  the  fkir  creature  as  she  tnpped  lightly  in,  almost 
to  the  bed. 

**  Hush!  he  is  in  his  senses  again!*'  exclaimed  Alice,  as 
Mervyn  raised  himself  suddenly  on  his  pillow. 

"  I  am  better — ^well— blessea  lady !"  exclaimed  Mervyn, 
regardless  of  everything  but  the  dreadful  thought  which 
urged  him  on.  "  But  if  you  would  complete  your  work,  if 
you  would  save  my  soul  nrom  perdition,  implore  of  Colond ' 
oydney  but  one  moment,  but  one  single  moment,  to  hear 
wnat  1  would  say  to  him !" 

Mistress  Sydney  blushed  a  lively  carnation,  and  looked  k 
mute  surprise  at  tne  nurse. 

"  AlacK-a-daisy  I  he  is  raving  again  about  Godfrey's 
murder,"  sighed  the  good  old  woman.  "  You  need  not  call 
the  colonel,  noneykin ;  he  can  do  no  good." 

"  I  swear  to  you,  lady,  I  am  in  my  perfect  senses !"  ex- 
claimed Mervyn  with  startling  vehemence.  "  But  I  hare 
that  upon  my  heart  which  will  burst  it  if  I  may  not  give  it 
utterance !    I  must  be  heard — ^I  wiU  be  heard !" 

"  Ring  for  a  valet,  nurse — ^my  father  would  marvel  that  I 
— ^but  who  knows  P  Perchance  tne  poor  youth  hatih  something 
heavy  on  his  mindP"  said  Mistress  Sydney  with  some  con- 
fusion. "  Beseech  you,  sir,  rest, — ^my  father  shall  visit  you." 
And  she  disappeared,  hke  a  beam  or  light,  from  the  gaze  of 
the  young  sufferer. 

Content  with  this  promise,  Mervyn  suffered  his  aching 
head  to  sink  on  the  pillow,  and  either  slept  or  swooned  away 
for  some  little  time.  He  awoke  or  revived  with  a  strong 
scent  of  violets  in  his  nostrils,  and  opening  his  languid  eyes, 
the  first  oWect  they  encountered  was  the  darkly  beautifrd  lace 
of  Lady  Howard,  who  was  administering  restoratives,  and 
bending  over  him,  with  her  keen  eyes  fixed  full  on  his. 
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There  was  something  in  the  expression  of  those  eyes  which 
sent  an  inyolnntaxy  Sindder  throtijgh  Mervyn*8  yery  marrow, 
and  ha  raised  himself  with  a  famt  ejaculation  in  the  bed. 
Old  Alice  was  standing  beside  the  lady  with  a  tray  of 
cordials,  her  month  pudcered  in,  and  her  whole  frame  knit 
up  with  an  expression  of  as  mnch  dislike  as  she  dared  show. 
Bat  Mervyn's  eve  was  instantly  caught  by  a  figure  on  the 
Opposite  side  of  the  bed.  It  was  that  of  a  genUeman,  ap- 
parently past  the  meridian  of  life ;  tall,  and  nobly  formed ; 
Ids  feati^^s  large,  dignified,  and  expressive, — tne  brows 
somewhat  sternly  curved,  but  the  mouth  and  high-expanded 
forehead  were  remarkable  for  the  intellectual  mildness  of 
their  expression.  The  whole  cast  of  his  countenance  was 
somewhat  melancholy,  even  the  glance  of  his  deep  blue, 
penetrating  eyes.  Contrary  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  he 
wore  his  own  nair,  which  was  still  a  dark  unsilvered  chestnut 
colour.  It  was  pa^rted  high  on  his  forehead,  and  fell  in  heavy 
curls  on  his  shoulders,  in  the  Bafiaelesque  style,  which  Milton 
and  other  Italian  travellers  of  the  day  affected.  There  was 
nothing,  however,  of  coxcombry  in  his  appearance.  His 
dresSy  Sbough  of  rich  materials,  was  of  dark  colours,  without 
any  of  the  fripperies  of  the  time.  It  was  principally  of 
black  velvet  slashed  with  silver,  and  he  wore  a  cravat  and 
ruffled  shirt  of  the  finest  lawn,  as  if  in  contempt  of  the 
effeminate  court  fashion  of  wearing  lace  collars  of  elaborate 
work*  A  silver  sword  and  half-cloak  of  ash-gray  velvet,  with 
a  hat  plainly  buckled,  comj^leted  the  garb  or  a  man  who, 
deist  and  repubhcan  as  he  might  be,  was  imdoubtedly  one  of 
the  noblest  specimens  of  the  EngHsh  gentleman  that  ever 
called  the  illustrious  soil  of  England — ^mother. 

Mervyn  felt  instinctively  that  this  personage  must  be 
Colonel  Sydney,  and  his  agitation  was  excessive.  He 
attempted  to  speak,  but  failed,  and  could  only  grasp  the 
hand  which  was  extended  to  him,  and  bathe  it  m  conviilsiye 
tears.  Sydney  addressed  some  soothing  words  to  him,  en- 
treating him  to  be  calm,  and  the  Lady  Howard  seconded  his 
efforts  with  her  blandishing  voice  and  expostulations. 

*'  Be  not  alarmed,  g(y>d  youth,"  she  said,  caressin^y. 
"You  are  out  of  all  danger,  and  in  noble  keeping.  But 
Colonel  Sydney  understands  you  have  some  distressing 
thought  on  your  mind,  which  you  would  fain  reveal.  What 
is  it,  my  good  child?" 

And  again  she  fixed  those  large,  inquiring,  beautiful,  yet 
dreadful  eyes  upon  him. 
"  Colonel  Sydney,  in  the  name  of  the  commoii  yoA^*^  ^i'^  ^ 
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mankinds  if  justioe,  if  hmnaa  feelings  still  hare  existence  on 
earth — cause  Blood  and  the  devil,  Oates,  to  be  arrested — ^in- 
stantly !"  exclaimed  Mervyn,  wildly.  "  They  are  murderers ! 
they  have  murdered  Grodnrey !  I  will  proye  it— may  light- 
nings slay  me  else,  eyen  as  1  speak !" 

"  Be  calm»  young  man,"  said  Sydney,  glancing  at  Lady 
Howard  compassionately,  but  she  had  tiumed  her  face  away. 
*<  Be  calm  I  'tis  plain  that  your  excited  fancy,  as  oft  indeed, 
htq^,  hath  taken  the  shadow  and  hues  of  passing  eyents,  and 
distorts  them  into  fantastic  horrors.  If  these  dreadful  events 
of  latter  days  exercise  such  disturbing  influence  on  sane  aad 
sober  minds,  what  must  they  on  a  wild  and  troubled  imagina- 
tion like  thine  P" 

"  I  tell  you.  Colonel  Sydney,  if  there  be  truth  in  heayeo 
or  earth,  I  speak  it!"  exclaimed  the  youth,  with  desperate 
yivacity.  "Monmouth,  Shaftesbury,  Essex — ay,  lady,  tk 
Lord  Howard  himself,  though  meaning  it  not^-caused  tlus 
dreadful  deed — Blood  and  Oates  are  but  the  executioners  !** 

"  I  have  explained  to  you.  Colonel  Sydney,  why  I  take  no 
oflence  from  tnese  wild  ravings  of  a  diseased  fancy,**  said  the 
countess,  in  a  low  agitated  tone. 

*'  Certainly,  my  huly,  it  were  unreasonable,"  said  Sydney, 
significantly. 

"  Oh,  surely,  surely,  Lady  Howard,  you  will  bear  witnew 
that  I  came  to  your  house  in  company  with  Blood — ^that  I 
was  introduced  to  you  by  him" — ^began  Mervyn,  when  tlie 
lady  hastily  interrupted  lum. 

"  Mr.  BiudP"  she  said,  with  remarkable  shortness  of  wo* 
nunciation.  "  Mr.  Blud,  I  do  indeed  recoUect,  came  heie 
with  a  message  from  my  Lord  Shaftesbury— and  methinlu 
he  did  introduce  to  me  some  youth  of  your  inches — ^but  'tis 
some  time  since.  And  yet— iow  I  recollect — alack,  noat 
child,  he  spoke  to  me  of  some  infirmity,  in  your  else  exceufiot 
sense,  which  at  times  made  you  mad ;  but  the  fit  soon  passed 
— ^prithee  be  calm." 

"  And,  perchance,  in  some  access  of  thy  disorder,  tiioa 
didst  leap  &om  one  of  the  bridges  into  the  river  P"  said 
Sydney,  sternly.  "  Madness  alone  can  excuse  such  an  act ; 
for,  know,  child,  that  even  the  noble  Greeks  and  Bomans  did 
ever  esteem  that  man  dishonoured  who  basely  threw  awvj  ft 
life  which  his  coimtry  might  stiU  need," 

"  I  threw  away  no  life !  I  perilled  my  life  to  save  nrf 
^e  I"  said  Mervyn,  bewildered  by  the  new  intricacies  cf  lus 
position.  "  I  flea  from  a  den  of  murderers.  Colonel  J^dn«y» 
i  do  not  ask  of  you  to  believe  one  word  which  I  shall  not 
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substantiate  by  facts.    Gret  me  a  warrant  and  a  few  soldiers, 

and  if  I  lead  you  not  to  the  very  house — 'tis  in  Alsatia — 

where   they  trapped   and   murdered   Qodfrej — ^let  me  be 

branded  with  the  mark  qf  Cain,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  wild 

ilcrses !" 

"  Gem  it  be  that  this  madness  is  feigned — ^that  this  youth  is 
in  the  YiUanauB  sendee  of  the  court,  to  oounteraot  the  recent 
hiorriblo  discovery  F"  said  Lady  Howard,  answering  the  sur- 
prised look  of  Sydney.  "  My  poor  child,  if  you  are  ensa^ed 
in  any  such  complot,  I  do  beseech  ^ou  desist,  for  it  wm  but 
redound  to  your  own  shame  and  punishment." 

"  The  king  and  his  minions  are  doubtless  wicked  enough  to 
term  such  a  oontriranoe,  but  I  cannot  believe  this  fair  boy  to 
be  of  tile  plot;  he  may  be  deceived,"  observed  Sydney, 
ooldly.  "Do  but  feel  his  pulse,  my  Lady  Howard,  now  it 
leaps  i — 'tis  delirium,  and  nis  whole  frame  is  on  fire.  En<^ 
iesvoor  to  banish  these  dreadful  imaginationsi  youth,  and  rest 
inll  restore  your  clearer  reason." 

,  **  Yon  will  not  tiien  believe  me  P  Tou  will  not  aid  me  to 
bunt  out  these  murderers  P"  gasped  Mervyn,  almost  choked 
with  emotion. 

•*  It  is  impo68ible--you  are  only  raving,  boy,"  said  Lady 
Howard,  rismg.  "We  will  see  you  anon,  when  you  are 
cabner.    Come,  colonel,  the  company  are  waiting  us. 

**  Then  on  your  heads  be  all  the  blood  which  shall  be  shed 
br  the  axe  of  public  assassination !"  shouted  the  youth,  with 
nil  his  remaining  strength.  "  Oh,  Colonel  Sydney  I  men  call 
yon  jtist — and  ^mll  you  suffer  Englishmen  to  be  murdered  in 
tiha  name  of  justice  P" 

"  Nay,  I  would  die  sooner  than  one  hair  of  an  English 
bead  should  be  plucked  unjustly,"  said  Sydney,  with  his 
Brand  smile,  "nut  yoxL  are  not  now  capable  of  rational 
diaooQrse.  I  will  revisit  you  when  I  have  dined,  and  hope  to 
find  these  wild  nhantasmata  of  a  sick  brain  sobered  down." 

*'  Tell  Lord  Shaftesbury  from  me,  ih&t  he  is  an  atrocious 
oonspbaitor,"  ezcbumed  the  youth,  excited  to  madness  by  the 
disbelief  of  his  direful  tile.  "  But  I  wiU  have  no  more  blood 
npon  my  head.  I  will  not  stay  dozing  in  bed  while  honest 
men  have  their  lives  sworn  awa^r  bjr  hellish  murderers!  I 
will  out — out  as  I  am-*and  proclum  it  everywhere  1" 

He  made  a  strong,  almost  spasmodic  effort  to  rise  in  his 
bed,  grasping  the  rich  quilt  as  if  to  use  it  as  a  covering,  but 
Lady  Howard,  uttering  a  faint  shriek,  caught  him  by  the  shirt* 
sleeve.  His  sisht  seemed  then  to  spin  round,  his  biain  swelled 
as  if  to  burst  me  skull,  and  he  sank  inBenB\\Ae  Qfn^cA  ^'^csv « 

Q  2 
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CHAPTEE  XXXn. 


THE  BEIGN  OF  FANATICISM. 

This  pause  on  the  rack  of  mental  agony  was  destined  to 
haye  an  abrupt  termination.  Several  hours  seemed  to  hftTe 
elapsed,  for  when  Mervyn  awoke  suddenly  it  was  night,  but 
the  room  was  full  of  toimes.  The  voice  of  Sydney  was  heaid 
in  loud  expostulation,  the  old  nurse  was  wailing  and  wiingiiig 
her  hands,  and  a  moment's  glance  showed  Mervyn  that  his 
room  was  full  of  musketeers.  Then  he  heard  another  voiee 
—the  abominable  voice  of  Oates !  Its  sounds  seemed  to  ffll 
him  with  indescribable  loathing  and  hatred,  and  he  spmog 
up,  shouting,  ''  Secure  the  murderer!"  till  the  room  rang 
again. 

•*0v,  oy,  gentlemen,  secure  him! — ^that  is  the  villanooB 
*  tool  01  the  paupishers ! "  shouted  Oates,  turning  with  a  visa^ 
inflamed  with  fiendish  rage.    "Secure  him! — you  have  his 
maujesty's  warrant  and  mme." 

"  But  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be  removed,  Mr.  Oates," 
said  Colonel  Sydney,  very  vehemently.  "  The  physician  de- 
clares his  life  in  danger,  ana  it  will  be  at  the  peril  of  yours, 
if  you  attempt  to  remove  him." 

"  Indubitably,  Colonel  Sydney,  honoured  sir,"  replied 
Oates.  "  If  he  dies  on  the  way  to  Newgate,  so  much  the 
better  for  him — he  will  thereby  escape  the  gallows.  But  I 
own.  Colonel  Sydney,  I  am  surprised  to  see  so  excellent  a 
true-blue  Protestant  and  abhorrer  of  arbitrary  power,  support 
the  cause  of  a  young  paupish  villain  and  espial,  hired  to  OTe^ 
throw  the  true  Protestant  religion,  and  stoifle  the  discovery 
of  the  execrable,  abominable  ph>at  which " 

The  worthy  gentleman  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  his 
harangue  when  his  progress  was  stopped  by  a  sudden  tighten- 
ing in  the  throat.  Mervyn  had  leaped  out  of  bed,  sprang  at 
his  throat,  and  holding  it  with  the  strenuous  ^rasp  of  madness, 
he  shrieked,  "Seize  him,  seize  him!"  with  all  his  force. 
Oates  yeUed  murder,  and  attempted  in  vain  to  shake  his  hold 
loose,  tiU  one  of  the  soldiers  rushed  in,  seized  Mervyn,  tore 
him  off  with  great  violence,  and  handcuffed  him.  Even  when 
secured,  Oates  attempted  to  strike  his  young  victim;  but 
Sydney  clutched  his  arm  back,  and  protested  lie  would  not 
aUow  the  boy  to  be  ill-used,  whatever  was  his  offence. 

"Will  you  resist  the  king's  warrant,  Mr.  Sydney?"  TOd- 
fer&ted  Oates, 
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**  Let  me  see  it,  and  I  will  answer  you,"  replied  the  colonel, 
mth  calm  dignity.  "  You  have  made  an  illegal  arrest,  Mr. 
Dates,  for  you  have  not  shown  the  prisoner  your  warrant." 

"It  is  here,"  said  Gates,  rudely  thrusting  a  parchment  into 
the  ooloneFs  hand,  who  read  it  aeliberately  aloud,  and  found 
that  it  was  a  warrant  in  due  form,  authorizing  the  bearer  to 
seise,  apprehend,  detain,  and  bring  before  the  worshipful 
Alderman  Bethel,  or  any  other  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the 
peace,  the  person  of  one  Ichabod  Mervyn,  Jesuit  novice  of 

**  Well,  colonel,  do  you  surrender  the  body  of  this  criminal 
quietly,  at  the  command  of  your  king  and  nune  F"  said  Oates, 
with  a  malicious  sneer. 

'^  I  surrender  this  accused  person,  but  no  criminal,"  replied 
^dney.  "  A  jury  of  his  country,  and  not  your  too-ready 
lips,  must  pronounce  him  such,  if  such  he  be ;  but  you  arrest 
hnn  at  the  peril  of  doing  murder." 

*'  The  worst  mischief  will  be  cheating  the  hangman  of  his 
fee^*' replied  Oates;  "so,  officers,  dress  your  prisoner — ^by 
foaroe,  if  he  resist." 

"  If  I  am  to  eo  before  a  magistrate,  I  will  g:o  willingly, 
flentlemen,"  said  Mervyn.  "  I  do  but  ask  a  patient  hearmg 
Id  the  horrors  I  have  to  reveal." 

*'  I  promise  you,  my  young  master,  you  shall  go  before  a 
magiBtrate,  ay,  and  a  judge  and  a  jury,  and  then  an  airing  to 
lybnxn,"  said  Oates,  ferociously. 

**  Methinks  for  a  man  of  your  holy  garb  you  demean  your- 
■df  more  like  a  fiend  than  a  Christian,  Master  Oates,  said 
Sydney,  slackening  the  ro^  which  Oates  was  fastening  veiy 
tight  roimd  the  youth's  wnsts.  "  This  binding  and  fettering 
one  of  the  king's  subjects,  imless  he  resist,  is  against  the  law, 
and  I  will  not  suffer  it !" 

«*  Everybody  knows.  Master  Colonel,  it  is  not  by  your 
good  pleasure  that  his  maujesty  has  any  subjects  at  all," 
gneered  Oates.  "And  as  for  your  religion,  there's  not  a 
"prsntice  that  knows  trap  from  ball  but  Imows  you  are  given 
to  ihe  atheistic,  deistic,  pantheistic  adoration  of  Greek  and 
Boman  gods,  and " 

**  By  Heaven !  I  could  almost  find  it  in  my  heart  to  dis- 
honour this  sword  in  thy  mean,  dishonest  blood,"  shouted 
Sydney,  turning  pale  with  anger,  and  touching  his  hilt. 

"Bear  me  witness,  gentlemen,  the  colonel  obstructs  the 
king's  warrant,"  said  Oates,  in  his  screech-owl  tones. 

"  Trouble  not  yourself  with  this  wretch,  noble  sir,"  inter- 
posed Mervyn,  quivering  all  over  with  rage  and  fev«t^\>L  ^^- 
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citement ;  "  let  him  but  take  me  before  a  zzia^trate,  and  ift 
I  prove  lum  not  so  black  a  fiend  that  hell  will  scruDle  to  re-^ 
ceive'  him,  let  men  quote  me  for  a  liar  until  the  last  da;y — - 
which  shall  nrodaim  my  truth  in  thunder.*' 

Mervyn  aid  not  understand  what  sort  of  juetioe  is  di^^ 
pcnsed  by  fanaticism,  but  the  colonel  did«  and  he  shook  hi^ 
nead  sorrowfully.     Nevertheless,  Oates  looked  peorturbe^^ 
and  hurried  the  proceedings  as  much  as  possible.    M»rry-^ 
was  soon  dressed  in  some  dothes  which  Sydney  lent  hiuht  aiW 
the  colonel  obtained  permission,  rather  £rom  the  prodexu]^ 
than  the  humanity  of  Oates,  that  the  pnsonfltr  should  go  to 
the  city  in  Ids  coach.    Somethingsupernatnral  seemod  to 
have  revived  M ervyn's  strength.    He  walked  witli  fimmeiMt 
thought  distinctly,  felt  no  alaxm-^his  course  seemed  to  lie  so 
open  and  apparent  before  him.    He  had  not  yet  learned  tbit 
it  is  not  enoug:h  to  speak  the  truth,  to  be  believed. 

In  a  short  time  tlie  procession  was  marshalled,  and  the  u- 
conscious  heir  of  Aumerle  was  led  down  the  gUded  stairease 
of  his  own  magnificent  mansion,  in  the  custody  of  tliirf- 
takers,  as  a  traitor  and  a  felon. 

By  this  time  a  mob  had  gathered  round  the  house,  and 
understanding  that  their  beloved  doctor  had  captured  one  of 
Godfrey's  murderers,  greeted  their  appearance  with  yelk 
hootings,  and  hisses,  mingled  with  vehement  applause  for 
Oates.  Sydney,  who  had  determined  to  accompany  the  pri- 
soner, directed  the  coachman  to  drive  fast,  and  they  weore  soon 
out  of  hearing:  of  the  clamorous  mob.  The  report,  however, 
spread  far  and  near,  and  when  Oates  triumphantly  eseortad 
his  prisoner  into  Guildhall,  the  court  was  already  crowded  to 
sufibcation. 

Mervyn  stood  for  some  moments  at  the  bar  before  he 
formed  a  clear  notion  of  the  scene  in  which  he  found  himself 
principal  actor,  so  confused  and  stunned  were  hia  intellects. 
The  sight  of  Colonel  Sydney  by  his  side  somewhat  enoomaged 
him,  and  amidst  the  buzz  and  uproar  of  the  scrambling  mob 
he  looked  curiously  around,  as  u  he  had  no  more  interest  ia 
the  scene  than  a  common  spectator.  He  now  perceived  that 
he  was  in  a  sort  of  sheepfold,  in  the  middle  of  &  lofty  hall 
and  before  him,  on  an  elevated  chair,  sat  a  stout  bloateaiaan» 
with  a  round  fat  face,  small,  twinkling,  vindictive  eyes,  aada 
pair  of  large  hands,  tightly  clasped  on  a  projecting  stomadi 
of  aldermanic  dimensions.  He  wore  the  scarlet  robe  and  gold 
chain  of  his  office,  and  sat  in  magisterial  solemnity,  and  inih 
that  look  of  importance  which  weak  men  never  rail  to  wear 
when  thrust  into  a  part  beyond  their  management,    lliiswas 
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Mr.  Sheriff  Bethel,  as  he  was  called  to  the  laiSt  day  of  his  life, 
-firom  his  exploits  while  in  that  dignity — ^a  man  wno,  from  his 
•determined  opposition  to  the  conrt,  was  considered  a  great 
patriot,  and  idolized  by  the  populace.  Mervyn,  however, 
coold  scarcely  reconcile  his  fat  well-fed  figure  with  ihe  cha- 
racter for  extreme  niggardliness,  which  acquired  for  the  ^eriff 
the  immortal  dishonour  of  Dryden's  satire. 

**  Well,  doctor — worthy  Doctor  Gates — so,  so,  you  bring  a 
prisoner — ehP  a  Jesuit,  ehP"  said  the  magistrate,  when 
flDence  was  obtained.  "  Well,  well,  nobody  can  deny  but  that 
Toa  ore  one  of  the  greatest  saviours  of  our  nation  which  the 
IiGTd  has  raised  up  these  many  years.  May  He  keep  you  in 
hesdth  and  strength,  Mr.  Oates,  to  work  out  the  worx,  and 
9Kfe  ns  from  the  execrable  popish  plot,  and  all  our  precious 
li^es  and  liberties.  Well,  sir,  what  is  there  agamst  this 
young  villain  P  He  hath  a  rare  hang-dog  look — ^is  he,  too, 
m  the  plot?" 

"  Your  worship,"  replied  Oates,  in  a  sanctimonious  voice, 
^Heaven  knows  with  what  anguish  and  sorrow  I  appear 
against  this  youth,  whereto  yet  my  dutj  compels  me,  seeing 
tibat  holy  Abraham  did  not  resist  the  voice  of  the  Loard  when 
lie  Was  commanded  to  slay  Isaac,  even  Isaac  his  only  son ! 
But  oh!  with  what  heart-rendings — for  verily  my  towels 
jeam  xmto  him — am  I  obliged  to  accusate  him,  not  only  of 
the  vilest  ingratitude  to  me,  but  of  being  concerned,  I  fear 
but  too  deeply,  in  the  late  most  shocking,  horrible,  bloody 
pairgish  murder  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Grodfrey,  that  excellent 
magistrate,  who,  please  the  Lord,  is  now  among  the  elect  in 
paradise!" 

"  Do  but  hear  me — ^a  single  word,  worshipful  judge — ^I 
abjure  you,  if  you  would  not  mive  this  roof  fall  on  our  heads !" 
exclaimed  Mervyn,  clasping  his  hands  wildly. 

*•  Peace,  wretch !"  said  Bethel,  sternly.  "  What  you  may 
have  to  say  in  your  defence  shall  be  heard  afterward!s ;  but  1 
trow  there  is  no  man  in  England  so  arrant  an  ass  as  to  believe 
anything  a  Jesuit  can  say  or  swear,  considering  the  damnable 
power  of  absolving  from  all  oaths  alleged  by  your  abominable 
church,  and  the  Antichrist  at  its  hea£" 

"  Yea,  I  do  accuse  this  imp  of  Satan  of  being  hired  by  the 
paupish  party — (I  would  I  might  say  who,  but  they  are  too 
high  marks  for  any  but  God's  arrows !)"  continued  Oates, 
blackening  with  passion.  "  I  say  again,  this  hideous  Jesuit 
spawn  is  mred  to  trump  up  some  wicked  and  most  calumnious 
cnarge  against  me,  Titus  Oates,  to  the  great  stoifiing  of  the 
ploat,  the  putting  down  the  Protestant  K«\i^oii«sidL'£^l^Tai^- 
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tion,  and  introducing  of  arbitraij  power  and  French  goyem 
ment,  or  rather  tyranny  V* 

"  Have  a  care,  liir.  Oates ! — ^these  are  extraordinary 
sations,  which  methinks  you  will  have  some  difficolly 
substantiating/*  said  Colonel  Sydney.    "  Let  me  suggest  =. 
fairer  account  of  this  matter  to  your  worship.    This  pooryout.  ^ 
is  suffering  under  a  delirium  to  which  he  is  subject,  durin  ^ 
which,  I  tear,  he  did  leap  into  the  Thames,  whence  I  rescue  ^ 
him  at  some  little  peril.    And  he  was  visited  by  a  buiniik^ 
fever,  during  the  paroxysms  of  which  his  ravings  ran  peTu 
chance  on  t&t  engrossing  topic  of  the  late  horrible  discoveries, 
which  turn  all  men's  bosoms  into  charnel-houses  of  dismaf 
cogitations." 

"  Hayings ! — O,  would  they  were  V*  said  Mervyn,  "  let  me 
but  be  heard,  and  I  will  prove  those  ravings  truths,  fixed  as 
firmly  as  the  heavens  above  us !  Secure  that  monster !  He 
is  a  murderer !  he  murdered  Sir  Edmundbury,  either  with 
his  own  hand  or  by  another's !" 

"  He  seems  to  rave  now  at  all  events,  Mr.  Sydney,"  said 
Bethel,  sharply. 

"  Your  worship,  he  is  as  sane  and  sober  as  I  am ;  'tis  but 
his  fieuitious  malice,"  said  Oatcs,  wiili  rabid  fierceness.  *'  He 
is  suborned  by  those  who  wring  gold  from  the  blood  aad 
sweat  of  this  doomed  nation,  to  put  down  our  Master's  proYi* 
vidence  in  the  late  discoveries  of  a  vile,  execrable,  never-to-be* 
sufficiently-detested  ploat  of  Antichrist." 

**  I  douot,  I  doubt,  there  is  some  murtherous  strong  hand 
in  this  intri^e,  reverend  Master  Oates,"  said  Bethel,  snaldiig 
his  head  with  a  sinister  meaning.  "But  what  particular 
charge  must  I  commit  him  on  P  Though,  indeed,  a  man  wsf 
wellbe  chary  of  doing  justice  against  papists,  since  the  &tai, 
horrible  exami)le  we  liave  just  seen.  jNievertheless,"  said 
Bethel,  addressing  his  clerk,  **  Minshull,  make  out  a  mitthnos 
to  Newgate." 

''But,  please  your  worship,  we  must  first  have  some 
tangible  legal  charge,  else  your  worship  is  liable  to  the  nev 
Habeas  Act,  and  what  not^"  said  the  clerk,  a  slender  red- 
haired  man,  leaning  over  a  desk  before  the  city  worthy. 

"  Ay,  ay,  well,  well,  Mr.  Oates,  and  what  is  your  charge  P" 
said  iBethel,  gruffly. 

"  Let  me  mrst  explain  to  your  worship,"  said  Oates,  "  that 
this  wretched  boy  is  a  robber's  foundling,  whom  tiie  Jesuits  of 
St.  Omer  were  bringing  up  in  the  Egyptian  darkness  of 
paupish  superstition,  when  I—" 

*'  Ha,  St.  Omer !"  exclaimed  a  voice  in  the  crowd. 

"  Who  spoke  there  ?"  said  Oates,  taming  sharply. 
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"Blessed Mr.  Oates/'  replied  a  wliining  voice,  *'  it  was  a 
gallant  sinfully  caparisonea  in  gilded  trappings  of  Satan^ 
Being  crimson  oarred  with  sold;  out  he  pushed  his  way  out 
srhen  you  turned  to  rebukemm." 

"  Some  man-serving  slave  of  the  court ;  some  gay  licentiate 
of  pleasure/'  said  Oates,  coldly.  "But  as  I  was  a-saying, 
vour  worship,  when  I  came  to  St.  Omer  I  found  little  Judas 
here  in  the  house  of  bondage,  and,  as  I  thought,  loosened  his 
iqiir^aal  chains ;  yea,  brought  Mm  to  the  fold,  even  as  a 
precious  yeanling  of  salvation.  But  I  have  since  found  to 
my  cost  that  he  was  merely  hung  upon  me  as  a  Jesuitical 

q?y-" 

''Why,  thou  most  abhorred  liar  and  villain!"  exclaimed 
lilarvyn. 

** Peace !"  shouted  Bethel ;  "if  you  dare  to  interrupt  the 
witness,  I  will  have  you  flogged  into  a  proper  respect  of  the 
oonrc 

"That  by  your  leave  you  shall  not,  Mr.  Sheriff,"  said 
Sjydney.  "Ihe  law  of  England  nowhere  bestows  such 
power  on  the  magistrate,  and  I  will  take  care  you  do  not 
ezoeed  the  law." 

"Why!  what  is  this  boy  to  you,  colonel P"  said  Bethel^ 
witii  considerable  surprise. 

"  Ho  is  human,"  replied  Sydney. 

''Why  for  that  matter,  I  hope  we  are  all  human.  Colonel 
Sydney,  said  Bethel,  purpling  up.  "  At  least  I  see  not  that 
aaj  01  us  have  beasts  heads,  tnough  there  may  be  a  club- 
foot a^nong  us,  for  aught  I  know!  But  you  hear  the 
people  do  not  like  your  quibblings  and  Mbblings— and  you 
Know  your  own  maxim — Vox  populi,  vox  Dei!  So  if  you 
eannot  hold  your  peace,  colonel,  you  must  leave  the  justice- 
room." 

Sydney  being  silent,  the  magistrate  proceeded. 

*♦  Welt  Mr.  Oates,  go  on  for  the  third  time." 

"An't  please  your  worship,"  said  Oates,  with  a  strained 
meekness,  "  as  I  was  saying — seduced  by  his  tears  and  feigned 
love  for  me,  I  sufferea  him  privily  to  withdraw  from  the 
seminary,  and  accompany  me  to  this  land  of  light,  if  we  may 
call  it  so,  notwitiistandin^  the  dark  clouds  gathering  over  our 
heads.  And  look  ye,  sirs,  directly  he  lands  here,  he  enters 
into  a  correspondence  with  certain  iiigh  parties  who  shall  be 
nameless,  no  doubt  at  the  command  of  his  St.  Omer  patrons. 
Tour  worship,  I  detected  him  in  the  very  act,  coming  from 
St.  James's  palace,  where  Heaven  knows  no  good  was  to  be 
learned  to  the  protestant  religion.  Yet  again,  on  his  feigned 
^pentance,  I  forgave  him.    But  again,  detectm^  \Yvm,  ycl^^ 
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like  practices,  I  discHarged  him  from  my  sarvice  about  a 
fortmglit  agone,  and  have  since  neitlier  seen  nor  heard  of  him 
till  I  was  informed  by  the  maid-senrant  of  that  poor  saerifioed 
gentleman  (sacrificed  for  loving  us  all  better  than  his  own 
|>oor  life !)  that  it  was  he  who  lured  Sir  Edmnndbnry  forth ! 
And  th^  do  say  that  he  was  disguised  as  a  page  of  the  dnlce's 
— 4nit  Heaven  forbid  I  should  say  by  any  Knowledge  of  his 
highness !  But  Sir  Edmnndbnry  was  never  after  seen  till  we 
found  his  precious  limbs  mangled  and  bleeding  in  Pancras 
Ditch." 

**  Colonel  Sydney,"  exclaimed  Mervyn  at  this  moment,  in 
a.  voice  of  such  agony  that  it  in  a  manner  compelled  audience, 
**  I  call  down  the  Bghtnings  direx^  on  my  head,  if  I  speak 
falsely  when  I  say  that  uiis  man — ^this  monster— brought 
about  Sir  Edmundbury  Grodfirey's  murder !    Do  but  hear  me, 

Sentlemen  I  On  my  life,  on  my  soul,  as  we  shall  all  some 
ay  npieet  before  the  eternal  Judge  above — "  but  choked  witiii 
emotion  he  broke  off  and  could  only  point  to  Oates,  gasping, 
**  Murderer !" 

This  eloquence  of  nature  produced  a  great  and  g^ienl 
sensation.  Even  Oates,  with  all  his  impudence,  waa  lor  a 
moment  appalled ;  but  he  soon  rallied. 

"  Oh,  thou  wolf  in  lamb's  wool  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  dare  you 
deny  that  you  inveigled  Godfrey  from  his  home  P  ay,  that  jw 
wore  the  royal  livery  P  Look,  the  remnants  are  on  him  soil! 
But  here  is  evidence  not  to  be  renegated !  Dr.  Baxter  is 
there,  and  the  woman-servant,  Eachel,  who  admitted  him 
that  fatal  mom,  and,  as  she  shameAilly  confesses,  having  her 
eye  pleasantly  tickled  with  his  carnal  beauty,  took  so  eameet  a 
look  at  him,  that  by  the  same  token  she  recognizes  him  now." 

At  this  point  a  dismal  weeping  was  heard,  and  Bached 
made  her  appearance  at  the  bar,  clad  in  a  black  eloak  and 
hood. 

"  Do  not  weep,  Mrs.  Eachel^  your  evidence  is  unnecessaiy," 
said  Mervyn,  resolutely.  **  I  deny  none  of  the  circumstances 
alleged  concerning  SirEdmundbury's  leaving  his  house  under 
my  guidance,  but " 

"Then,  oh,  prove  where  you  left  that  godly  martyr,  and 
what  you  have  done  with  yourself  since  I"  shouted  Oates. 

"  IS&j,  if  he  admits  that  point,  he  admits  the  murd^  too, 
and  we  shall  at  last  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  plot !"  said 
Bethel,  with  a  speaking  glance  at  the  mob,  who  answered 
with  confused  murmurs. 

"  But  surely,  and  in  bare  justice,  your  worship  wiH  h^ 
what  defence  the  boy  can  make  P'*  saia  Sydney. 
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**  I  will  not  permit  the  court  to  be  dictated  to,  Mr.  Sydney," 
said  Bethel.  You  mnst  either  allow  business  to  proceed  or 
quit  the  court.  I  am  sorry  to  reprimand  a  gentleman  of  your 
quality,  but " 

**  Of  my  quality !"  interrupted  Sydney.  "  Your  worship 
mistakes ;  no  man  hath  any  quality  in  an  English  court  of 
justice,  but  guilt  or  innocence.  At  least  I  know  it  was  so 
fmder  Cromwell,  tyrant  and  usurper  as  he  was,  and  if  under 
a  lawful  goyemment,  as  we  all  hear  it  is — but  I  will  say  no 
more,  only  intreating  you,  before  condemning,  to  hear  the 
prisoner's  defence.** 

*•  We  must  hear  the  witnesses  first,  I  suppose  P**  said  Bethel, 
peerishly.  "  Well,  Mr.  Baxter :  i'  faith,  we  are  proud 
to  see  as  blessed  a  witness  as  erer  stood  on  this  side 
auuctyrdom !" 

Bsucter  appeared  as  this  compliment  was  uttered,  and  bow- 
ing aLightly  to  the  court,  turned  and  looked  Mervyn  steadfastly 
in  t^  face.  It  was  not  in  nature  to  endure  this  scrutiny 
wiiiiout  some  emotion,  especiaUy  in  connexion  with  the 
borrible  charges  which  Mervyn  felt  were  enveloping  him  like 
a  mesh.'  Oates  pointed  triumphantly  to  his  wayerin?  com- 
plexion, and  the  yenerable  puntan  sighed  heayily.  He  then 
^Miyered  his  eyidenoe  relatmg  to  the  scene  we  haye  described, 
irhioh  was  abundantly  supported  by  Baohers  statement.  All 
present  gazed  with  horror  at  the  prisoner,  who  himself  stood 
•mAsed  at  the  mass  of  appearances  arrayed  against  him. 
Sydney  himself  was  struck. 

"  Well,  Colonel  Sydney,**  said  Bethel,  exultingly,  "  what 
saj  you  now  for  your  client  P'* 

"  He  is  not  my  client,  sir — nay,  he  is  less  mine  than  yours,** 
replied  Sydney.  "Yet  thongn  I  do  see  that  there  is  a 
charge  against  the  prisoner,  I  see  not  that  it  is  proyed,  though 
suspicions  may  certainly  be  entertained,  which  perchance  he 
wili  remoye  when  he  is  allowed  to  speak.  It  is  surely  just  to 
bear  the  youth  in  his  explanations.  Perchance  he  may  tell 
tu  by  what  chance  I  found  him  in  the  Thames,  strue^gling  for 
life,  and  seeming  to  fly  £rom  some  demoniac  enemy.  * 

"That  can  I/*  said  Oates,  eageriy;  "for  happening  to 
catch  sight  of  him  in  the  horridest  company  that  ever  was,  I 
pursued,  for  my  heart  bled  with  pity ;  so  he  ran  down  the 
Tower  stairs,  and  being  a  fine  swimmer,  and  supposing  I 
meant  him  some  great  punishment,  he  takes  me  to  water  like 
a  fish,  and  so  no  more  of  him.** 

"  Methought,  Mr.  Oates,  I  heard  you  swear  you  had  not 
Been  him  for  afortnightP"  said  Sydney. 
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"  I  meant  in  a  general  sense,  as  being  absent  fipom  mr  sar- 
vice,"  said  Oates,  somewhat  embarrassed.  ''  And  beoiaes,  it 
was  so  dark  a  night  that  I  conld  scarcely  distinguish  his  &ce 
to  say  I  saw  him!" 

''fray  God  there  be  no  malice  in  this  case!"  said 
Sydney. 

"  I  nave  already  warned  yon,  sir,  I  will  not  suffer  such 
treatment  of  the  king's  witnesses,"  said  Bethel^  fiercely. 
**  Nothing  but  my  great  respect  for  your  honourable  name 
and  character  hinders  me  from  committing  you  for  oontemptr 
as  I  certainly  shall  'this  desperate  criminal,  for  aiding  and 
abetting  in  the  murder  of  Sur  Edmundbury  God&ey.  ^ot  I 
hope  t&t  he  will  have  grace  given  him  to  repent,  and  merit 
pardon  by  an  open  confession  of  all  his  villames,  whoever  or 
whatever  it  may  involve."  He  then  made  a  sign  to  the  deAf 
who  with  great  sangfiroid  began  mending  a  pen. 

"  Well,  then,  now  hear  me — ^I  ask  no  mercy — ^notilung  bat 
justice  !"'said  Meryrn,  in  a  tone  of  frantic  desperation.  "I 
am  innocent,  and  if  I  prove  not  these  wretches  as  oerUinfy 
guilty  of  Gk)dfrey's  murder  as  Gain  of  Abel's,  may  this  roof 
descend  upon  us  all  and  crush  me  alone !" 

^'A  damnable  popish  argument  smelling  strongly  <^  ibe 
sour  leaven  of  superstition,"  said  Bethel,  snaking  nis  head. 
**  It  is  my  duty,  young  man,  to  warn  you  to  say  nothing 
which  may  criminate  yourself,  for  your  life  is  in  danger." 

"  You  will  not  hear  me,  then  P — ^But  I  will  be  heara !"  said 
Mervyn,  violentiy  agitated.  **  Good  people,  hear  me !  Tto 
assassin  and  hired  spy  inveigled  me  from  St.  Omer  under 
base  pretexts,  which " 

"  We  cannot  suffer  you  to  use  such  language,  sirrah  F'  in- 
terrupted the  magistrate. 

"  You  shall  I—I  will  be  heard !"  shouted  Mervyn.  **  Yes, 
he  lured  me  to  England,  and  by  his  means,  I  was  forced  to 
become  in  some  measure  an  accomplice  in  the  crimes  of  hu 
faction.  I  was  kept  a  prisoner  by  him  and  his  coadjutor, 
Colonel  Blood,  in  Whitettiars, — ^where  I  was  a  chance  witaflW 
of  the  cruel  conspiracy  of  Shaftesbury,  Monmouth,  £m^ 
and  the  Lord  Howard,  to  maltreat  a  protestant  magistra^ 
and  lay  the  blame  on  the  popish  parity.  They  did  indeed 
employ  me  as  their  unconscious  instrument,  to  lure  the  po<^ 
old  man  into  their  hands,  but- 


Your  worship,"  interrupted  Oates, "  will  you  suffer  su^  » 
farrago  of  wild  nonsense  to  be  heard  against  such  thrioe  noWe 
men,  especially  when  I  assure  you  that  I  did  nerer  ^^ 
Colonel  Blood  once  in  my  whole  fife." 
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*•  Mr.  Bethel,  let  me  observe  to  yon,  the  boy  is  in  a  fever, 
and  these  are  ravings,  a^  can  be  certified  by  Dr.  Brook,"  said 
Sydney. 

"I  doubt  these  ravings  are  firstling^s  of  a  new  plot  to 
bolster  up  the  old  one,"  said  the  justice,  shaking  his  wise 
head.  **  At  all  events,  he  had  better  lock  up  what  he  has  to 
say  for  his  trial  before  a  jury  of  his  countrymen." 

♦*No,  no— hfere,  here !"  shouted  Mervyn,  his  eyes  flashing 
firSt  and  shaking  like  one  possessed.  **  I  tell  you,  judge,  I 
aecuse  Gates  of  tiie  murder  of  that  poor  old  man !" 

^Loard  have  mercy  on  us  all !  poor  erring  wretches  im* 
prisoned  in  a  tabernacle  of  flesh  I"  ejaculated  the  doctor.  **  In 
■diarity,  your  worship,  let  us  account  him  mad." 

**  We  must  not  defeat  justice  because  your  saintly  spirit  so 
Bieektr  forgives,"  said  Bethel.  **  He  seems  indeed  aemented ; 
— ^but  nis  accusations  are  prompted  by  older  heads.  At  pre- 
•ent»  Mr.  Oates,  I  commit  him  to  Newgate  on  your  affidavit ; 
he  mxv  have  a  doctor  there.  But  I  fear  me  arber  all,  he  wiU 
^lieinnis  shoes." 

**  I  offer  bail  to  any  amount,"  said  Sydney* 

**  I  will  take  none !"  replied  the  ma^trate,  sharply.  A 
loud  hurrah  arose  from  the  mob,  and  Mervyn  was  obliged  to 
idotbh  the  bar,  to  hinder  himself  from  falling.  He  m^e  no 
Ibitfaer  effort  to  obtain  a  hearing.  Even  Sydney  seemed  as- 
tonished and  perplexed  with  wlmt  he  had  heard,  and  he,  too, 
kit  the  bar  while  the  warrant  was  making  out,  whispering  to 
Mervyn  that  he  would  see  him  a^ain  in  I^ewgate. 

Two  or  three  constables  now  seized  and  handcuffed  Mervyn, 
and,  taking  him  between  them,  forced  a  passage  out  of  the 
hall  with  uieir  staves,  but  not  without  great  difficulty.  A 
mob  was  waiting  outside,  who  deceived  the  constables  and 
ifaeir  prisoner  wiQi  a  tremendous  yeU.  Stones  and  brickbats 
flew  liDOut  them,  and  it  was  with  Uie  greatest  difficulty  they 
eoold  force  a  way  along,  when  suddemy  Oates  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  the  popular  rage  changed  into  one  universal 
mcclaim  of  joy  and  reverence.  ''  Hats  off!"  resounded  on 
^prery  side,  and  in  an  instant  not  a  head  was  covered.  The 
^vomen  crowded  round  him,  the  men  pressed  near  for  the 
lionour  of  shaking  hands  with  the  great  champion  of  religion, 

Oates  took  the  opportunity  to  entreat  the  people  not  to 
molest  the  prisoner,  assuring  them  that  the  laws  had  him  in 
safe  custody,  and  that  important  secrets  might  be  expected 
^om  him.  These  remonstrances  produced  great  effect,  and 
"the  escort  was  suffered  to  pass  on  without  much  annoyance 
l)eyond  hisses  and  yells,  until  it  reached  Cheapside. 


and  cries  of  "  Godfrey's^  body !  Godfrey^s  Tbody  I"  ra 
and  near.  On  hearing  this,  Dates,  who  was  harangui 
crowd  from  a  high  horse-stone,  sprang  down  and  piuh< 
it.  The  constables,  finding  the  cause  of  delay,  endea' 
to  make  good  their  passage  before  the  inflamed  masses 
arrive.  But  the  pressure  was  too  ^eat,  and  they 
obliged  to  take  rei^igo  with  their  prisoner  on  the  ste; 
butdier's  stall,  while  one  of  them  battled  his  way  1: 
procure  a  stronger  posse.  At  this  moment  Mervyn  i 
sleeve  pulled,  and  a  voice  which  he  thought  he  had 
before  whispered  in  his  oar,  "  Your  life  is  in  danger- 
the  alert — amends  are  at  hand  V* 

The  prisoner  turned,  but  his  imknown  friend  had  va 
in  'the  crowd.  He  was  persuaded,  however,  that  : 
Claude  Duval,  and  the  consciousness  that  he  possesse 
one  friend  in  that  vast  multitude  was  indescribabl; 
solatory. 

The  constables  grew  more  and  more  alarmed,  both  fo 
own  and  the  prisoner's  safety,  for  the  mob  aroxmd  sho^i 
equivocal  signs  of  violence,  and  were  pelting  them  wit 
and  stones.  Luckily  the  great  stream  was  directed 
Cheapside,  to  meet  the  body  of  Godfrey,  which  was  c 
from  St.  Pancras  fields  to  the  Guildhall,  where  it  was  1 
an  inquest.  But  as  it  was  impossible  to  force  a  passai 
th^position  grew  eveiy  moment  more  i)recaiious,  < 
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bones  and  oleavers,  tlie  nsnal  signal  amonc  the  butchers  to 
a88emble»  and  vast  numbers  of  savage-lo(£ing  men  in  blue 
frocks,  mth  basre  arms,  and  wielding  .the  instr^nents  of  their 
sanguinary  trade,  issued  from  the  purlieus  of  the  market. 
The  shouts  and  furj  of  these  masses,  even  the  missiles  which 
flew  about  their  heads,  seemed  not  at  all  to  disturb  Mervyn : 
be  k^  the  same  tranquillity'  of  despair. 

Breiy  window  seemed  dustering  with  spectators,  every 
roof  was  crowded  with  hanging  masses;  and  thus  acoom* 
panied  br  the  yelb  and  attacks  of  the  populace,  they  ap- 
proaohealSrewgate,  the  strong  walls  and  q^iked  summits  of 
whkh  appeared  at  a  little  custanoe.  But  the  space  inter* 
r&amginB  so  blocked  up^  by  a  mass  wedged,  shrieking,  and 
stmAgling  together,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  proceed, 
and  ubd  cSrt  stood  still  while  the  officers  dismounted  to  force 
a  pMyage. 

Whi&t  a  desperate  fight  took  place  around  his  vehicle, 
Menyn's  eye  was  attracted  by  a  spectacle  which*  horrible  as 
it  was^  seesned  to  him  a  natiual  phasis  of  the  confused  and 
stormy  dream  in  which  he  was  involved.  A  vast  mob  flowed, 
wave  upon  wave,  down  Newe^ate-hiU,  amidst  the  most  as? 
tounding  uproar,  part  enga^ea  in  roaring  a  hymn,  while  the 
rest  yeUedt  and  slbriekea  in  direful  choras.  Some  carried 
torches  which  they  waved  like  Baochanals  in  the  air,  and  by 
the  wild  uncertain  glare  of  this  lieht  Mervyn  saw  something 
indistinctlv  borne  on  a  bier  covered  with  a  sneet,  round  which 
the  erowd  seemed  gathering,  and  roUin^  like  the  sea  in  a 
whirlpocd.  Bark  countenances,  lurid  wiw  fatigue  and  pas- 
sion, surrounded  the  corpse,  aaakoog  which  Mervyn's  eve 
ooold  not  mistake  the  detestable  Stores  of  Oates.  The 
wretch  was  pointing  at  him  as  he  sat  in  the  cart,  and  seemed 
to  direct  the  popular  ^iry  u]^n  him,  for  at  the  same  moment 
shouts  of  "  A  judfment^  a  judgment !  tear  him  to  pieces  !*' 
ran^  on  every  sicto,  and  many  of  the  torch-bearers  rushed 
yellinff  towards  him.  Slnives,  axes,  swords,  glittered  on 
every  nand,  and  showers  of  stones  assailed  the  constables, 
who  vainly  attempted  to  protect  their  nrisoner.  One  of  them 
was  strudc  down  iiy  a  powerfbl  butcner,  and  the  other  bus* 
tttsed  a  very  severe  handling ;  but  the  third,  who  stiU  sat 
with  Mervyn  in  the  cart,  attemopted  to  lash  the  horse  over 
whatever  stood  in  the  way.  Tne  mob,  however,  seized  the 
reins,  and  beat  the  poor  animal  about  the  head  and  breast  to 
force  it  back.  But  the  horse  reared  and  kicked  so  violently 
that  at  last  it  twisted  the  harness  off  its  head,  and  rushed  off 
at  a  feazfiil  speed  down  .the  hilL  The  mob  gave  way  on  every 
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side,  yellis^,  crasliing,  and  tmnbling  oyer  each  other.  The 
constable  who  sat  byMernm  leaped  ont  and  fell  with  aheavj 
crash,  head  foremost,  on  the  pavement ;  but  the  prisoner  was 
too  well  secured  to  make  any  attempt  at  escape.  The  animal 
continued  its  mad  speed  tiU  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
bier-carriers,  who  rushed  confusedly  out  of  its  way,  but  its 
feet  got  entangled  in  the  loose  reins,  and  it  fell  down  power- 
less on  the  kerostone,  where  it  lay  bleeding  and  struggling 
ineffectually  to  rise. 

Mervyn  rose  with  the  intent  of  leaping  out  of  the  cart,  to 
saye  himself  from  the  kicks  of  the  prostrate  horse,  when 
Gates  pointed  at  him,  yelling,  in  his  most  horrible  tones, 
**Lo,  Uoad's  judgment! — the  murtherer!  the  murtherer!" 
instantly  the  mob  rushed  round  the  cart,  some  damberinf  up 
the  wheels,  some  behind,  some,  in  their  ardour,  scramuing 
oyer  the  panting  steed.  Meryyn  was  clutched  simultaneously 
by  twenty  han£,  dragged,  or  rather  torn,  he  knew  not  how, 
oyer  the  shafts  into  the  street,  and  amidst  uproarious  shouts 
of  "  No  Popery ! — ^Tear  lum  to  pieces ! — No  Antichrist  I"  was 
dragged  on  to  the  bier,  amidst  blows  and  eyery  species  of 
contumely. 

Seyeral  of  the  mob,  amongst  whom  was  Oates,  bawled  out, 
*'  Bring  the  murtherer  here,  and  see  if  the  corpse  bloods 
forth !"  and  this  experiment,  fortunately  for  Heryyn,  seemed 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  ruffians  who  had  seized  him.  It  was 
then  a  general  belief,  which  still  holds  ground  in  some 
remote  districts,  that  the  corpse  of  a  murdered  person  would 
burst  forth  bleeding  on  the  approach  of  the  murderer. 

Seyerely  buffeted,  his  clothes  torn  from  his  back,  pale  as 
the  ghastly  corpse  before  him,  Merv;^  was  hurried  close  up 
to  the  bier,  and  Oates  clutdied  him  in  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  raised  the  goiy  sheet.  So  intense  was  the 
curiosity  of  the  multitude  to  ascertain  the  result  of  their 
philosophical  experiments,  that  the  uproar  suddenly  eeasedt 
and  a  deep,  deam  silence,  swayed  the  whole  mass.  Mervyn. 
gazed  with  an  icy  shudder  at  the  dreadful  spectacle  thus 
forced  on  his  gaze.  Sir  Edmundbury's  corpse  lay  coiled  upon 
the  bier,  covered  with  mud  and  slime.  His  flesh  was  ab^idy 
purpling  over  with  corruption,  and  seemed  as  if  it  had  lain 
for  some  days  in  water,  it  was  so  swollen  and  discoloured. 
There  was  a  deep  wound  in  the  breast,  where  his  sword  was 
found  buried  to  the  hilt,  and  the  body  was  covered  with 
slashes  and  bruises.  The  neck  was  evidently  broken,  for  the 
head  hung  loosely  on  one  side,  and  the  glazed  eyes  were 
widely  open,  the  tongue  was  hanging  out,  and  the  flesh  was 
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md  spotted,  and  other  horrible  signs  of  strangulation 
faJlj  visible. 

yn  gazed  npon  this  £rightM  spectacle  with  no  sign  of 
bat  a  choked  groain,  and  unable  to  articulate  a  woM, 
3d  round,  gasping  and  pointing  to  Oates.  Again  the 
Us  of  fury  resounded,  torches  were  brandished,  and 
ered  voices  called  to  him  to  touch  the  corpse.  He 
mechanically,  extending  his  hand  to  that  of  the  in- 
magistrate,  and  at  the  same  moment  Oates  artfully 
le  &ad  body,  so  that  a  few  drops  of  corrupt  fluid 
rom  the  nose  and  wounds. 

was  enough.  A  roar  like  the  sea  among  breakers  re- 
.  in  his  ear,  the  mob  pressed  overwhdmingly  upon 
i  Oates's  yell  of  "  Blood  for  blood,  saitii  tiie  Loard !" 
far  above  the  tumult.  Mervyn  gave  himself  up  for 
ome  rugged  hand  seized  him  by  the  coUar  of  his 
U  that  remained  of  that  garment — and  a  butcher, 
r  his  way  through  the  crowd,  aimed  a  blow  at  his 
lih  a  cleaver,  which  would  undoubtedly  have  split  it 

But  a  bludgeon  suddenly  interposed,  and  simul- 
j  the  butcher  reeled  back  under  a  dreadful  stroke  on 
skull.  Mervyn  instantly  recognized  in  his  rescuer— 
in  the  garb  of  a  waggoner — the  powerful  form  of 
Blood. 

no,  my  masters,  fair  play  is  a  jewel !"  said  the 
laying  vigorously  about  him  with  his  cudgel.   "  Hang 
ou  will,  but  no  murder !" 
'e  at  thee  again,  though  thou  wert  the  devil  or  Colonel 

yelled  the  baMed  ruffian,  returning  to  the  charge 
reased  violence. 

r,  thou  art  not  the  man  to  play  me  at  single-stick," 
3  colonel,  dexterously  parrying  the  blow,  and  re- 
one  which  laid  his  opponent  senseless  on  iiie  stones, 
a  care,  gentlemen,  what  ve  do !  Here  comes  a  king's 
;er,  to  take  the  prisoner  before  his  majesty's  councu ! 
)ff,  or  mine  are  on !" 

}  spoke,  a  horseman,  in  the  xmiform  of  the  king's 
appeared,  forcing  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and 
r,  •*  Eoom,  room,  in  the  kmg's  name !"  He  waved  a 
rer  the  heads  of  the  mob,  who  rushed  back  in  masses 
5  tramp  of  a  powerful  horse  which  he  seemed  to  ride 
ly  through  them.  He  arrived  panting  and  breathless, 
hout  raising  t'ue  flaps  of  a  large  hat  which  hung  over 
,  he  shook  tiie  paper  in  Oates's  eyes,  who  stifl.  held 
}h  firmly  grasped. 
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"  A  secretary's  warrant !"  lie  shouted.  "  Surrender  your 
prisoner,  in  the  king's  name,  to  be  led  before  the  council !" 

"  To  be  saved  by  the  powers  of  Antichrist,  presiding 
there !"  yelled  Oates.    "  Men  of  London !  will  ye  simer  it?" 

"  No  popery  I — ^Tear  him  to  pieces  !"  echoed  the  crowd, 
but  none  dared  approach  withm  range  of  Blood's  terrible 
cudgel,  more  especially  as  seyeral  athletic  figures,  armed  with 
the  same  instrument,  had  ransed  themselres  on  his  side.  The 
messenger  also  drew  his  sword,  and  backing  his  horse,  eaUed 
to  Mervyn  to  mount  behind.  But,  enraged  with  the  prospect 
of  their  victim's  escape,  the  mob  now  regained  connige,  ad 
made  a  rush  at  him.  All  Blood's  immense  strength  could  not 
resist  the  impetus,  and  he  was  swept  struggling  fwAowtf 
back ;  but  the  cavalier,  perceiving  the  desperation  of  affiuxB, 
stooped  frcmi  the  saddle  and  tore  Merv^rn  up  before  lum. 
Then  fiourijahing  his  sword  in  ghttering  circles,  he  made  a 
furious  charge,  and  shouting,  *'  In  the  iSng's  name !"  plimged 
fbrward,  and  eithear  knocked  down  or  gafloped  over  all  who 
opposed. 

f'or  a  considerable  distance  they  were  pursued  by  stones, 
mud,  and  every  species  of  abuse.  "iBut  the  yells  and  misales 
gradually  grew  famter  and  fewer,  and  the  horse,  an  animal  of 
great  size  and  power^  proceeded  at  the  full  stretch  of  its 
Jimbs.  They  turned  rapidly  down  Fetter-lane,  which  was 
perfectly  dark  and  deserted,  and  galloping  down  a  narrow 
street  near  Temple-gardexis,  passed  ike  boundary  into 
Alsatia.  Dashing  up  another  narrow  lane,  bordered  by  a  high 
dead  wall,  the  horseman  suddenly  paused  at  a  ruinous  gate 
which  seemed  to  admit  into  a  garden ;  but  the  last  recol- 
lection which  Meryvn  had  was,  that  his  deliverer  ahghted, 
and  exclaiming,  "JNow,  sir,  you  are  safe! — I  am  GlaQde 
Duval !"  received  him  insensible  into  his  arms. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 

A  DISCOVEKT. 

Mebyto's  first  return  of  consciousness  was  a  sensation  of 
rfri(»king  and  cold  in  the  arm,  and  opening  his  eyes,  he  saw 
tbal  some  one  held  it  over  a  gallipot,  and  tiiat  he  was 
bleeding,  but  very  slowly  and  tricklingly.  He  looked 
eaznest^  at  the  person  who  held  him,  and  saw  that  he  was  a 
thin  tall  man,  with  a  pale  cadaverous  countenance,  a  large 
hooked  nose,  small,  brown,  rat-like  eyes,  bald,  with  a  long 
beard,  and  a  projecting  under-lip,  which  seemed  in  a  perpetu^d 
tremble.  He  was  dressed  in  a  shabby  ill-fitting  suit  of  black, 
with,  silver  buckles,  and  a  long  red  cap,  ending  in  a  tarnished 
gilt  tassel.  Claude  Duval  and  Blood  w^e  sitting  on  the 
bed*  watching  his  operations  with  apparent  interest. 

"  Are  we  safe  P"  ne  murmured,  after  a  faint  survey  of  the 
apartment. 

«  Safe  as  Dover  Castle,"  said  the  colonel. 

**  B^t  Oates ! — he  wiU  find  me  out,  and  I  shall  be  torn  to 
■        I" 

*'  O,  iah  it  a  business  of  Mr.  Oates  P"  observed  the  prac- 
litioner.  "  Give  me  de  list,  Mr.  Duval — ^thank  you,  slur ! — 
I  do  not  much  care  to  meddle  with  Mishter  Oates — ^he  do 
quote  the  Bible  .so  neatly." 

^  What  if  the  black  villain  suspects  our  share  in  the 
rescue,  and  brings  the  train-bands  on  u»P"  said  Claude. 

*'  He  dare  not — ^I  know  too  miwh,"  replied  Blood,  sig- 
nificantly. 

At  thi0  point  of  the  conversation,  a  sweet  ease  and  oblivion 
Beesmed  to  sink  on  Mervyn,  and  he  knew  no  more.  Perver, 
aoeompanied  by  deHriun^  kept  possession  of  him  for  several 
days,  but  he  knew  not  how  tinfe  elapsed,  nor  what  events. 
filled  it  up.  Sometimes  he  had  wandering  gleams  of  con- 
scioiisness,  in  whic^  he  reooUected  that  Claude  Duval  and 
the  eolcMOb^  seemed  watching  him  with  ea^^  attention. 
Even  after  the  rage  of  the  lever  had  yielded  to  the  «ie\«'." 
skiH,  he  lay  for  hours  and  days  immersed  in  thought,  of 
which  he  ccMild  make  no  tangible  meaning.  The  first  sensible 
question  which  he  asked  was,  whether  Grodfirey's  murder  was 
a  dream  P 

Blood  refused  to  answer  until  he  was  better  aUe  to  converse ; 
but  observing  that  this  prohibition  seemed  to  make  him 
more  restless,  he  replied  briefly  that  it  was  all  true.    A  ^Xiors.^ 
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pause  followed,  and  Mervyn  inquired  what  had  become  of 
Clande  DuTaL  The  colonel  was  evidently  not  much  pleased 
with  this  query,  and  he  replied  shortly  that  he  was  engaged 
on  one  of  his  robbing  excursions  in  the  north.  Mervyn  then 
asked  by  what  means  his  escape  was  effected,  and  on  this 
point  the  colonel  was  more  difiuse.  He  said  that  he  and 
Claude  Duval,  on  learning  his  arrest  by  Gates,  had  determined 
on  a  rescue  at  all  hazards ;  and  he  added  that  if  Claude's 
trick  of  counterfeiting  a  royal  messsenger  had  not  succeeded, 
there  was  a  band  of  determined  fellows  in  the  crowd  who 
were  to  aid  in  a  forcible  rescue. 

"  And  the  monster  still  flourishes,  battening  in  blood  P** 
said  Mervyn,  with  a  sigh  of  exhaustion.  "  Ana  the  murder 
of  Grodfrey  is  still  unavenged !" 

"  And  must  remain  so,  unless  you  would  become  a  parri- 
cide !"  exclaimed  Blood. 

**  A  parricide !"  said  Mervyn,  starting  up  and  sinking 
back  again  with  a  deadly  sickness  at  the  heart.  "A 
parrici& !" 

"  Yes,  a  parricide  V  returned  Blood,  pacing  the  room  with 
great  agitation.  "  I  know  you  consider  me  as  one  of  the 
murderers  of  G^odfrey,  though  my  intentions  were  only  to 
execute  Shaftesbury's  plan ; — and  as  such  you  would  bring 
me  to  the  gallows.  But  know,  boy,  that  m  so  doing,  you 
would  hang  your  own  father  !" 

"  My  father  P — ^Villain,  you  lie !"  exclaimed  Mervyn,  his 
pale  face  kindling  and  flushing  with  passion.  *'  I  say  it  is  a 
fie  !-you  are  not  my  father!^ 

"  who  but  a  father  would  have  done  for  you  what  I  have 
done  P''  said  Blood,  pausing  abruj^tly,  and  looking  at  Mervyn 
with  a  strangely  troubled  expression.  "  Have  I  not  hazarded 
my  life  to  save  yours  P — spent  my  last  pistole  to  rescue  you, 
by  means  of  Oates,  from  the  hands  of  those  accursed  Jesuits, 
who  were  only  training  you  up  as  a  victim  to  their  policy.  I 
placed  you  under  their  care  indeed — ^I,  a  proscribed  and 
miserable  wanderer,  having  no  home— hunted  by  the  blood- 
houlids  of  the  law — ^placed  you,  my  only  child,  in  their  hands. 
And  they  taught  you — ^the  rogues ! — that  you  were  the  son 
of  a  malefactor  hanged  for  some  peasant-braining  at  St. 
Omer.  I^ever  gaze  at  me  with  those  unbelieving  eyes !— I 
swear  to  thee,  Mervyn,  I  am  thy  father,  and  as  such  am  pre- 
pared to  shed  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  in  thy  defence.  And 
now,  boy,  wilt  thou,  for  a  deed  which  cannot  be  recalled, 
inscribe  thyself  in  the  hellish  list  of  those  who  have  slam 
their  fathers  F  •' 
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"  "Why  not  P — ^this  is  the  house  where  parricides  are  bom 
and  reared  till  they  have  stres^iJi  to  slay,  groaned  Mervyn. 
**  Oh,  and  are  you  my  father  r  A  murderer  I  And  have  I 
lonffed  my  whole  life,  prayed,  thirsted,  dreamed,  rushed 
madly  forth  into  this  bad  and  cruel  world — only  to  learn  this  P 
But  it  is  not  true.  Blood  I"  he  continued,  with  flashing  eyes. 
**  You  have  coined  this  falsehood  to  escape  the  yengeance  due 
to  your  crime  1  But  think  not,  think  not,  to  elude  me  so. 
Biuy  me  if  you  will  in  the  centre  of  the  earth — ^I  will  rise 
and  proclaim  your  guilt." 

"  Four  feet  of  soud  earth  would  keep  you  srvls  to  the  gene- 
ral xesuirection,  child,"  said  Blood,  calmljr ; "  an^  but^at^ou 
axe  my  son,  what  hinders  me  &om  silencing  your  tiireats  with 
this  dagger  P  Can  you  resist  P  Could  I  not  lately  have  left 
yon  in  l£e  hangman's  grasp  P — ^were  not  the  mob  ready  to 
tear  you  to  pieces  when  I  sayed  youP" 

"  £ut  why  haye  you  kept  yourself  so  long  concealed  then  P" 
exclaimed  Mervyn. 

''  Because  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  presenting  an 
ootlawy  a  man  hunted  like  a  wild  beast,  as  your  father !"  said 
Ifflood*  in  a  tone  thick  with  emotion.  "  But  better  times  are 
comings  Shaftesbury  will  soon  be  in  power,  and  I  shall  be 
paidoned — ^reinstated  in  my  rank !  I  meant  to  own  you  as 
mj  son  when  I  could  confer  the  title  without  fear,  and  you 
xeceiye  it  without  shame." 

"  That  can  never  be,"  gasped  the  unhappy  youth.  "  I  can- 
not indeed  persist  in  my  resolution  to  bring  either  myself  or 
the  murderers  of  Grod&ey  to  the  scaffold — ^but  to  own  you  as 
my  fiither  without  shame,  horror,  detestation,  the  most  bitter 
angnish — never,  never,  nev^r  1" 

"  "Bat  I  will  force  you  to  love  me,  boy,"  said  Blood.  "  You 
shall  owe  much  more  to  me  than  the  life  I  have  preserved.  I 
need  aomethin^  to  love  me,  savage,  wild,  remorseless  as  I 
seem  I  But  thmk  not  I  will  persecute  you  with  my  relation- 
sh^.  I  mean  to  close  my  life  in  battle  against  the  Turks,  or 
else  to  turn  a  moidc  of  La  Trappe — ^ha !  ha !" 

**  And  my  mother — have  I  a  mother  P"  said  Mervyn. 

"A  mother  I— yes— but  she  is  wedded  to  another,"  replied 
Blood,  with  visiole  emotion.  "  Ay,  there  indeed  I  wronged 
thee,  boy  I  I  did  betray  her  innocence,  and  she  my  love ! 
JSnough ! — she  is  the  wife  of  a  man  of  hieh  rank,  and  hates 
thee  worse  than  poison,  death,  and  hell — tSl  of  which  she  has 
deserved." 

A  shudder  ran  through  Mervyn's  veins,  and  he  turned  on 
his  pillow  with  a  low  groan,  which  seemed  tiij^iox^^^^i^s;^ 
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of  liope.    Blood  stirred  the  fire  violently,  and  then  wiped  the 
clammy  dew  which  gathered  on  his  huge  brows  with  agitation. 

"  I  nave  confided  my  soul's  secret  to  yon,  Mervyn,"  he 
said  at  last.  "  And  beware  how  you  whisper  it  even  in  yoor 
prayers.  Your  mother  herself — the  she-wolf — longs  for 
notning  so  much  as  to  lap  her  jaws  in  your  blood." 

To  this  revelation  Blood  added  many  particuhurs  which 
stamped  an  air  of  probability  on  the  legend.  He  refused,  in- 
deed,  most  positively  to  state  who  the  persozia^^e  was  whom 
he  called  Mervyn's  mother ;  but  from  hints  which  he  dnmped, 
coupled  with  tne  assurance  that  it  was  Lady  Howard  who 
had  betrayed  the  youth  to  Oates,  a  wild  conjeotnre  darted 
into  his  mind  that  it  might  be  her.  He  could  oDtain  no  satis- 
faction, however,  and  was  left  in  the  dark.  The  horror  and 
despair  of  finding  such  a  father  furnished  him  indeed  with 
suficient  food  for  bitter  meditation. 

Time  passed,  and  Mervyn  regained«trength ;  but  it  was  only 
to  find  himself  a  closer  prisoner  than  ever.  T3ie  oolonel's 
kindness  was  unremitting,  and  he  left  his  pretended  wm  alone 
as  little  as  possible,  but  still  there  were  many  dreary  hours  of 
loneliness  to  be  passed.  Mervyn  heard  daily  news  of  iihe  pro- 
gress of  Oates — ^told  to  keep  him  in  aw«,  but  which  Netted 
him  almost  to  madness.  The  sea  of  popularity  ran  at  high 
tide  for  Oates  and  his  patrons.  The  parliament  had  opei^ 
in  a  most  stormy  humour ;  the  ministry  wavered ;  Prance  was 
in  Newgate,  Coleman  condemned ;  catholic  lords  and  gentle- 
men and  priests  were  sieized  daily ;  a  doud  of  informers  ap- 
peared in  every  direction.  Blood  seemed  now  to  expect  wim 
confidence  the  advent  of  a  popular  administration,  and  his 
own  immediate  pardon  on  its  instauration.     * 

One  evening,  when  they  were  discussing  ihese  matters,  the 
conversation  fell  upon  the  Duke  of  O^onde,  whom  the 
colonel  asserted  to  be  the  author  of  all  his  misfortunes.  He 
was  relating  his  well-known  attempt  to  hang  that  nobleman 
at  Tyburn,  an  achievement  of  which  he  was  Tery  proud,  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  shrill  but  ra^er  melo^tts  whistle 
which  reached  them,  as  it  seemed  to  Mervyn,  •from  idie  river. 

*'  Bah !  it  is  Claude  Duval,"  he  mutterea,  after  a  moment's 
attention ;  "  why  does  he  come  at  such  dark  houiB  P" 

He  took  a  lamp,  however,  and  went  to  admit  him,  and 
Mervyn's  heart  oeat  joyfully  quick  when  he  distinguished 
Claude's  jovial  voice  on  the  stairs.  As  they  ascended  ne  per- 
ceived with  surprise  that  there  was  a  third  person — a  stranger. 
He  was  a  man  of  large  stature,  muffled  in  along  black  roque- 
laure,  and  wore  a  Spanish  hat  with  large  iliqwj  whuAi  in  grc«t 
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measure  concealed  his  face.  But  on  reaching  the  landing- 
place  he  raised  his  head,  and,  the  torchlight  falmig  full  on  his 
serere  and  melancholy  features,  Merryn  started  with  amaze- 
ment at  iShe  recognition  which  he  thought  he  made,  Claude 
outstripped  the  rest,  ran  to  him,  and  emhracing  him  with 
eagerness,  whispered, "  For  heaven's  sake,  show  no  surprise !" 
SM.  began  a  loud  congratulation  on  the  improvement  in  his' 
looks. 

Meanwhile  the  irtranger  and  Blood  entered,  and  the  first 
rlanoe  of  the  former,  and  his  emphatic  gesture,  seemed  to 
throw  Meryyn  into  a  nervous  tremour.  Claude  made  haste 
to  prevent  these  symptoms  from  being  observed;  but  though 
Blood  politely  bade  nis  visitors  welcome^  he  made  a  sort  of 
involuntary  movement  to  his  pistols. 

"Colonel  Blood,  you  will  excuse  me,"  said  Claude,  " but 
knowing  that  trouble  has  taught  you  compassion,  I  have 
Imm^t  this  gentleman,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  to  take  refoge 
a  few  hours  with  you,  for  it  is  rumoured  that  Gates  intends 
to  search  the  queen's  lodging,  where  he  resides." 

"  The  gentleman  is  welcome — ^your  ghostly  father  as  I  pre- 
sume, Claude  P"  replied  the  colonel,  with  a  suspicious  glance. 

"iforhleu  !  (craving  your  pardon,  father!)  I  came  not  ac- 
quainted with  him  in  so  creditable  a  manner,"  said  Duval. 
**  I  chanced  to  meet  his  reverence  on  the  Dover  road ;  but, 
baying  known  him  in  !F¥ance,  I  recognized  him  in  tnne  to 
spare  myself  a  sacrilege." 

"  Yes,  and  did  honestly  return  me  scrip  and  purse,  albeit 
something  heavier  than  the  apostle  recommended,"  said  the 
stnmffer,  with  a  smile.  "  And  now  he  completes  his  kind- 
ness by  saving  me  from  Mr.  Oates's  perquisitions." 

**  And  you  are  in  England,  I  presume,  on  the  matter  of 
these  late  troubles  of  ours  P"  said  IBlood.  '*  I  warrant  his 
holiness  cannot  sleep  on  them." 

''I  am  in  Enghmd  on  my  master's  errand,  1»  bring  back 
the  sinner  and  'Sie  lost  one !  replied  I9ie  ecclesiastic,  with  an 
smj^iatic  glance  at  Mervyn. 

ifilood  mvited  tiie  strangers  to  be  seated,  and  Mervyn  tre- 
nraloasly  offered  his  serrioesto  remove  the  priest's  roquelaure 
and  hat,  which  were  whitened  with  snow.  But  be  declined 
tills  attention  with  seme  asperity,  and  contented  himself  with 
laying  aside  his  large  hat.  He  then  took  the  seat  indicated, 
and  TOgan  discoursing  on  indifferent  subjects.  Mervyn  felt, 
nevertheless,  that  his  eye  dwelt  on  him  almost  contmually, 
and  though  he  never  dared  to  meet  it,  his  own  emotion  grew 
almost  uncontrollable. 


description  of  the  perils  wliich  menaced  Catholicism, 
serving  with  a  si^h  that  the  church  was  in  less  dang 
without  than  wiuiin — that  there  were  traitors  eren 
bosom ;  and  he  glanced  at  Mervyn. 

"  Nay,  he  at  least  is  no  traitor  to  the  Bishop  of  I 
that  be  his  liege/'  said  Blood,  with  a  gloomy  chuckle. 

"I  hare  heard  the  story,"  replied  the  priest;  "1 
thinks  falsehood — ^to  give  it  no  worse  name — eren  ag 
abominable  a  wretch  as  Oates,  can  do  no  good  to  the  i 
truthu" 

"  I  spoke  no  word  that  was  not  true,"  replied  A 
trusting  his  roice  with  eyident  trepidation. 

"  Nay,  sirs,  it  was  but  the  ravmgs  of  fever,"  said 
carelessly. 

"  Buti  jwuth,"  said  the  priest,  addressing  Mervyn 
first  time,  "I  have  heard  that  Oates  swore  you  were 
yant,  and  had  betrayed  him  to  the  catholic  party  P" 

"He  lied — ^the  villain!"  said  Mervyn,  with  vehc 
"He  alone  betrayed— betrayed  me  from  the  first  in 
beheld  him!" 

"  And  how,  my  sonP"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  look 
pressed  but  extreme  amdely. 

Mervyn  fflanoed  at  Blooa,  and  though  he  observed  1 
brow  was  deeply  knit,  he  launched  boldly  into  a  m 
of  his  flight,  and  a  passionate  defence  of  his  conduct. 
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"Oh,  how  willing!"  replied  Mervyn;  "but  it  may  not 
be!" 

"It  may,  it  can,  it  sliall  be  !'*  replied  the  stranger,  with 
sadden  emotion.  "Eetom,  mj  son,  to  the  arms  of  the 
church,  which  stretches  them  ont  to  welcome  back  the 
prodigal  as — as  I  do !"  And  Mervyn  was  instantly  locked 
la hispatemal  embrace. 

**  T^Hiat  is  the  meaning  of  this  P"  exclaimed  Blood,  fiercely 
dutching  the  boy's  arm.  "  I  am  his  father !  I  demand  to 
know." 

"  His  father ! — ^you !"  exclaimed  Duval. 

•'  Peace,  Claude !"  interrupted  the  ecclesiastic,  "  Colonel 
Koody  I  am  here  to  demand  back  the  orphan  whom  your 
arts  cajoled  from  my  guardianship.  I  am  the  rector  of 
St.  Omer.  We  are  two  to  one,  but  I  am  willing  to  ransom 
Mm  wiUi  gold — ^I  oflfer  you  a  hundred  pistoles." 

"  1  will  not  play  Abraham  to  an  imbeHeying  generati<XDi» 
saerificing  mine  only  son,"  said  Blood,  bitterly.  "And  if  ye 
ace  two  to  one,  I  haye  my  backers  too."  So  saying  he  pro« 
duced  a  formidable  pair  of  pistols. 

"  We  are  not  barters  without  teeth  either.  Master  Blood," 
said  Claude,  producing  a  pair  with  equal  rapidity ;  but  the 
ooloiiel  sank  his  with  a  contemptuous  laugh,  tor  Mervyn  had 
rushed  between  them. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  during  which  the  antagonists 
amed  watchfully  and  wrathfully  at  each  other,  and  seemed 
nesitating  what  to  do.  It  was  broken  by  a  hoarse,  familiar 
Toioe  in  xne  corridor,  bawling, 

"Hoi^,  toity!  what's  a-doing  here!  Whoy,  Master 
Hood,  Master  Blood,  how's  this  P  Are  you  turned  Norfolk 
squire,  and  keep  open  house  to  all  incomers  P" 

"  It  is  that  devil,  Oates !"  exclaimed  Blood. 


END  OP  VOLUME  I. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 


THE  ESCAPADE. 


As  the  colonel  pronounced  the  words,  the  worthy  thus 
announced  thrust  open  the  door,  and  stepped  hesitatingly  in. 
Mervrn  shrunk  back  aghast ;  eyen  Blooa  glared  at  him  like 
a  wild  beast  surprised  in  his  den,  and  Claude  stepped  before 
the  ecclesiastic,  as  if  to  conceal  him :  but  the  latter  would  not 
sanction  this  manoeuvre ;  he  turned  Duval  gently  aside,  and 
confronted  Oates  with  a  sternness  and  majesty  of  look  and 
manner  which,  for  the  moment,  abashed  even  his  tried  im- 
pudence. They  looked  at  each  other  in  silence  for  several!''! 
moments.  : 

"  Loard  be  marciful  to  us  poor  wayfarers ! "  exclaiaMjgj 
Oates,  at  last.  "  Here's  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  I  "who^^AW 
th<5u^ht  to  meet  such  worshipful  gentry  here !  So»  so,  Mr, 
Blood,  have  ya  turned  priest-hider  P  Gock !  there  be  more 
cod  to  catch  than  I  have  net  to  carry ! — But  that  I  should 
find  a  popish  sarpint  in  a  true-blue  protestant  hole.  I 
thought  only  to  nave  found  you  and  the  urchin,  Colonel 
Blood!" 

**  What  mean  you,  villain ! "  exclaimed  the  colonel.  "  Speak 
quickly  and  begone  !  By  Heaven,  I  know  not  what  hinders 
me  from  doin^  the  hangman's  business  on  thee !" 

"  Nay,  brother,  I  mean  no  harm  to  vou — else  I  had  brought 
my  company  in  at  the'  onset,"  replied  Oates,  with  remarkable 
coolness.  "  I  only  want  the  kid — do  you  understand  P  And 
since  accident  has  conferred  a  pleasure  which  all  our  diligence 
could  not  compass,  this  reverend  gentleman  and  popish  mgh- 
wayman  must  nonour  us  with  their  society.  Ay,  stare  as  you 
wiU — ^I  say,  must !  "lis  a  shame  you  should  live  longer  at 
your  own  expense,  for  the  government  hath  provided  loogings 
for  gefnts  of  your  degree  in  Newgate  and  the  Tower.** 

**  lou  are  mad,  tribune — ^you  are  mad !"  said  Blood,  "  Se^ 
you  not  you  are  in  my  power  ?  Were  these  gentlemen  my 
bitterest  enemies — and  they  are  my  very  good  friends — 1 
would  hold  them  safe,  though  my  own  life  paid  the  price." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  I  run  no  risk ;  I  know  what  I  am  about," 
replied  Oates.  "  Assist  me,  and  we  wiU  share  the  reward 
like  brothers.  A  hundred  guineas  on  Claude,  in  the  Sue  and 
Cry — ^as  much  on  this  young  homicide — two  hundred  moi- 
dores  offered  by  parliament  on  the  Jesuit,  dead  or  alive  I  Yq'^ol 
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know  him  not,  Blood ! — 'tis  the  arch-plotter.  Van  Hiiya.-3ato 
chief  of  that  horrible  consult  held  at  the  White  Horse  tarv^etB. 
about  killing  his  moBt  saucred  maj "  ^ 

"  Look  ye,  dog,  vanish ! — or  thou  art  on  the  w&j  to  recciVe 
thy  damnable  wages/'  said  Claude,  levelling  his  pistols  at  ie 
villain's  head. 

"  Peace,  Claude,  peace !"  said  Van  Huysman,  caJmJj. 
"  Against  a  single  man — or  devil — ^I  know  not  which — ^vrenm 
no  danger.  Yes,  Oates,  I  am  he  for  whom  you  take  me— 
Van  Huysman !  Wretch  I  and  do  you  tremble  before  me, 
who  have  not  feared  your  God  P  Serpent,  that  stole  into  tibe 
paradise  of  innocence!  Judas,  that  betrayed  with  a  kin! 
Yes,  I  am  he  who  disappointed  the  benevolent  intention  of 
chance,  and  saved  thee  tram  death  in  the  flesh,  onlvthattlioa 
mightst  achieve  thine  own  eternal  ruin,  and  that  of  this  loved 
and  unfortunate  child ! " 

During  this  invective,  Oates's  eye  sunk,  he  looked  conftued 
and  irresolute,  and  kept  knawing  his  under  lip. 

"  Oy,  oy,  yes,  yes,"  ne  replied,  hurriedly,  "  you  may  call  me 
ungrateful,  about  that  prcsarval  too !  The  JLoard  reserred 
me  for  a  great  work ;  he  made  the  stones  his  instruizienti; 
glory,  glory !  But  I'll  be  revenged — ^I  will  I — ^The  execraUe 
ploat !  Eemember  how  you  treated  me  at  St.  Omer  1  made 
me  sit  at  a  table  by  myself,  as  if  I  had  the  plague.  Ill  ^ 
revenged.  I  have  a  warrant  in  my  pocket  to  arrest  all 
Jesuits,  popish  rogues,  what  not !  I'll  do't — ^it's  come  about 
now!" 

**  As  you  shall  And,  Master  Oates ! "  said  Claude,  vehe- 
mently. "  We  are  four  to  one ;  and  I  do  feel  well  inclined 
to  pay  off  an  old  score,  by  signing  thee  a  passport  direct  to 
the  fiend ! " 

"Naw,  naw,  mounseer,  y'are  only  four  to  forty,"  said 
Oates,  steadily.  "  Ya  do  not  think  I  am  fool  enough  to  tnuA 
myself  in  the  whale's  jaws  without  a  harpoon — ^like  blesaed 
Jonas  P  The  house  is  surrounded,  ffentlemen  — a  whistle  rf 
mine  brings  in  a  boat's  crew  of  musketeers  who  wait  below. 
You  are  landlocked,  too ;  resistance  is  in  vain.  I  have 
choked  the  sentinel's  horn  with  silver,  but  I  come  to  offer 
you  terms.  Blood,  hear  me,"  he  continued,  clutching  the 
colonel's  arm,  and  speaking  in  a  low  fiendish  whisper,  "la/ij 
Howard  has  offered  me  four  thousand  pounds  to  bring  thtf 
younker  to  the  gibbet,  and  you  shall  finger  a  cool  thousand 
— eh?" 

"Four  thousand  po\vnAa\   ^ocA,  erLs^^fcTA.,  ^QSi^vcalleled 
murderess!"  exclaimed  Blood,     "^ova  ^oroaoaDL^  ^^ra^s.^^- 
why  the  fiend  I  she  only  offexedxcifc  ^\)D.o\\sasAHi'^^^s^^^ 
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li  my  own  hand  too !    And  am  I  so  much  a  cheaper 
1  this  toad  of  the  devil's  spawning  P    By  hell-fire  1 

all ;  no  one  shall  touch  hun  but  myself!  I'll  die 
ok  to  it,  Oates !  Make  yourself  on  the  instant 
r — or — ^your  life  is  in  danger !" 
;  believe  you  are  such  a  noodle  ! — ^what  1  virtuous 
two  thousand  then ! "  exclaimed  Oates.  "  Hark ! 
*e  impatient,  and  batter  at  the  door." 
5  they  may  batter  long  enough,  devil !"  exclaimed  - 
BteriLg  tie  apaxtmentTwLen^  he  had  vanished  for 
in  the  confiision,  without  being  observed.  "  Those 
Tiple  brass  against  everything  out  artillery ;  I  have 
m !  Come,  u  ye  are  men !  The  back  way ;  the 
'Tis  for  our  hves !"  Then  suddenly  leaping  on 
struck  him  in  the  arm  in  time  to  discharge  his 
rards,  instead  of  at  himself — the  original  aim.  In 
Claude  was  upon  him,  dashed  away  me  pistols,  and 
1  a  tremendous  blow  with  the  butt-ends.  Oates 
^  murther !  with  all  his  might,  but  Blood  hit  him 
ivere  blow,  which  seemed  to  quiet  him.  He  was 
Izike  a  third,  which  would  have  eflfectually  silenced 

Van  Huysman  arrested  his  arm. 
him — ^vengeance  is  His  !"  he  exclaimed.     "Leave 
•entance,  if  it  may  be !  Have  you  any  way  of  flight, 
I  seems  to  say  P    If  so,  let  us  begone  instantly !" 

below !"  exclaimed  Claude.  A  low  uproar  of 
I  heavy  blows  at  the  portal,  rang  up  the  corridor, 
jized  a  torch,  and,  pistol  in  hand,  opened  the  door 
sterious  staircase,  down  which  Meryyn  had  so  often 
penetrate.  He  bolted  the  door  after  them  to  delay 
id  took  the  same  precautions  with  three  others  in 

which  they  encountered.    They  traversed  a  suite 
d  and  mouldering  chambers,  descended  another 
bairs,  and  found  themselves  in  a  hall  which  termi- 
i  ruined  portico  on  the  garden, 
iistily  extinguished  the  torch,  and  motioned  them 
p  a  moment  in  the  shadow  of  the  portico.    The 
•den  lay  before  them,  with  its  broken  statues  and 
grown  terraces.    It  was  a  bitter  night,  and  though 
shone  with  great  brilliancy,  the  snow  fell  in  such 
;es  that  even  the  colonel's  expert  eye  was  perplexed, 
id  attentively,  and  for  a  moment  heard  no  so\vx^d.\sv& 
ing  of  the  frosty  trees.    But  suddeiiiy  \ke  ^fe^sa.  ol 
caught  Mb  eye,  and  he  coimted  \iXiree  m  «v3L«wie^«vcs^ 
arden-wall,  on  the  exterior.     T\ie  ^\iSV  iiX»  ^^  ^"^^ 
'ever,  unguarded— probably  "beca"aae  V^  ^^i«\fi^^ 

s  2 
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oa  the  oilieT  side  with  a  deep  ditch,  or  rather  sewer,  flc^i^ 
into  the  Thames. 

Blood  saw  there  was  but  one  course,  and  he  took    ith* 
stantly.  Motioning  his^ompanions  to  imitate  his  moTeDaeo/iB^ 
he  coached  down  on  all  fours,  and  stole  cautiously  along  ^    ^ 
edge  of  the  wall,  his  hands  and  feet  sinking  deep  in  the  snoir. 
In  this  fashion  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  garden,  for  it  wu 
.  impossible  to  cross  the  open  ground  without  attracting  the 
observation  of  a  sentinel  who  had  perched  himself  on  a  broken 

S^destal  at  the  gate.  The  wina  was  very  high,  and  blev 
lood's  hat  off  into  some  bushes,  but  he  dared  not  attemnt  to 
follow  it.  It  was  evident  that  the  report  of  the  pistol  haanot 
reached  the  ear  of  these  soldiers — ^probably  deadened  by  the 
massive  walls  which  intervened,  and  the  noise  of  the  river. 

The  fugitives  now  paused  at  a  signal  from  the  colonel,  still 
couching  like  so  many  monstrous  frogs.  He  then  raised 
himself  cautiously,  and  whispering  to  Mervyn  that  he  mnrt 
take  care  and  not  smother  in  the  ditch,  stooped  and  desiied 
him  to  mount  the  wall  on  his  shoulders.  Mervyn  made  a 
sign  for  the  ecclesiastic  to  go  first,  but  Blood  gave  mm  a  sharp 
twitch,  and  muttering,  "1*11  be  the  last — he  is  safe !"  tte 
youth  dared  not  disobey  any  longer.  In  a  moment  he  was 
over  and  up  to  his  waist  in  a  ditch  of  black  and  feculent  mnd, 
with  the  slimy  timbers  of  a  ship-yard  before  him,  which 
looked  so  high  and  steep  that  the  worst  part  of  their  task 
seemed  before  them. 

Van  Huysman,  aided  by  Claude,  followed  with  somewhat 
more  difficulty,  and  with  a  splash  which  seemed  to  attract  <3w 
sentinel's  notice,  for  they  heard  one  call  out,  "  Comrade,  hetf 
ye  that  P"  Claude  almost  leaped  over  with  his  French  agili^i 
and  Blood  followed.  "  Fly,  fly  ! — each  a  separate  way,"  he 
exclaimed.  "  If  the  priest  returns  to  the  queen's  palace  he 
will  be  safe — Claude,  look  to  yourself — Mervyn  and  I  will 
take  refuge  in  a  place  in  Shadwell.  Adieu,  all ! "  And  he 
scrambled  up  the  timbers  of  the  ship-yard  with  the  agility  of 
a  wild  cat. 

"  Farewell,  my  child ! — we  will   meet  again,"  said  Vs^     ; 
Huysman. 

"  Every  man  for  himself,"  muttered  Blood,  and  clutcbing 
Mervyn  from  Van  Huysman's  embrace,  he  ran  off.  Claude 
and  V  an  Huysman  disappeared  in  another  direction,  and  net 
before  it  was  time,  for  all  Alsatia  was  roused  by  the  repo^ 
of  the  firearms.  The  friar  with  the  horn,  afraid  that  his 
betrayal  would  be  discovered,  began  to  blow  lustdly ;  shonts 
of,  "Help,  help!  a  baHjr,  a  ba3y!"rang  far  and  near-' 
"Shenff's  officers,  aheim's  o^iiet^l— Tipstaves,  tipstaves!" 
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,    The  tuimilt  was  increased  by  the  hoarse  braying  of  the  sen- 

*'*^^eri  horn ;  windows  openea  far  and  near ;  men  rushed  out 

^y^th  naked  swords  and  muskets — ^women  with  shovels,  fire- 

*^l:ks,  or  any  other  weapons  that  came  to  hand,  all  shouting 

JJ^d  yelling  in  the  direst  confusion.    Amidst  the  uproar,  the 

^^nkrupts  and  others  who  had  any  very  peculiar  reason  for 

^"V-oiding  a  rencounter  with  the  ministers  of  justice,  ran  des- 

l>erately  to  the  water's  edge,  yelling,  "  A  sculler,  a  sculler ! — 

t^en  gumeas  for  a  boat,  a  boat !"    Numbers  of  small  boats 

instantly  put  off  to  the  rescue  of  these  unfortunate  individuals, 

l>tit  over  all  Blood's  terrible  voice  was  pre-eminent.  A  sculler 

AppiToached,  rowed  by  a  gigantic  fellow,  who,  however,  kept 

&ta  cautious  distance  from  the  stairs,  calling  out, ''  Cash  first, 

Cash  first !— wont  be  diddled !" 

*•  Ay,  'tis  the  only  friend  in  need !"  exclaimed  Blood, 
toBsing  a  moidore  into  the  fellow's  boat.  "Here,  here — 
another  at  Shadwell  Lock." 

The  sculler's  head  instantly  touched  the  stairs,  and  a  crowd 
of  miserable  fugitives  made  a  rush  to  enter  it.  But  the 
csolonel  knocked  them  down  right  and  left  with  his  bludgeon, 
threw  Mervyn  in,  foUowed  himself,  and  instantly  pushed  off. 
axoidst  a  general  yell  of  despair  from  the  crowd.  But  the 
ooloners  heart  was  steeled  to  supplications,  and  he  laughed 
Bcoxnfolly  as  every  stroke  of  the  oar  placed  them  at  a  greater 
distance. 

•*  The  birds  are  flown  for  whom  the  springe  is  set,"  he 
observed.  "  But  I'll  be  revenged  on  master  fowler  Oates 
Bome  day ! — ^Bogues !  I'll  warrant,  they'll  have  a  good  swill 
at  xny  claret !" 

Tms  thought  seemed  to  be  veiy  bitter  to  him,  for  he  dwelt 
on  it  almost  till  they  reached  Shadwell,  which  they  soon 
jU5COiE^plished,  as  both  wind  and  tide  were  in  their  favour. 

Blood  dismissed  the  waterman  on  landing,  with  a  moidore 
more  than  his  fee,  to  secure  his  secrecy,  and  Mervyn  found 
lumsclf  standing  on  a  stone  causeway  which  led  to  two  or 
€hree  straggling  houses.     Shadwell  at  that  period  was  a 
mean  village,  surrounded  by  marshy  fields,  and  principally 
tenanted  by  fishers,  and  men  who  picted  up  a  living  in  various 
'ways  on  the  river.    Blood  led  the  way  up  a  narrow  miry 
lane,  and  paused  before  the  ruins  of  a  house,  which,  from  the 
l>lack  and  crumbling  beams  visible  in  a  bright  moonlight,  had 
evidently  been  destroyed  by  fire.    To  Mervyn's  very  great 
surprise,  the  colonel  stooped  and  whistled  at  a  sort  of  trap- 
door, visible  amidst  the  heaps  of  fallen  rubbish  by  chinks  of 
light  all  around  it,  which  had  once  been  the  cellar  of  the 
ruin.    Tliis  whistle  was  answered  by  anotkei,  to  -^Yix^^^^i^^ 
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again  replied  in  a  very  peculiar  tone ;  a  noise  of  xmbaniiif 
was  heard,  the  trap-door  slided  back,  and  a  woman  appealed 
on  a  flight  of  stone  steps^  anxiously  shading  a  torclC  which 
she  carried  so  as  to  throw  its  full  fight  on  me  visitor's  face. 
She  was  a  tall  masculine  creature,  with  coarse  shaggy  featarefl» 
very  visible  tokens  of  a  beard,  and  an  arm  whic^  being  bare 
to  the  elbow,  displayed  a  sinewy  strength  not  usually  a^^pc^ 
taining  to  the  fair  sex. 

"  In  the  devil's  name !  who, — ^what — ^why  ?"  was  her  laconic 
but  expressive  address. 

"  By  the  Lord  Harry !  but  I  should  know  that  voice," 
exclaimed  the  colonel,  examining  the  Amazonian  attentirelj^. 
**  Agad !  but  can  it  be  ?  Yes,  it  is — ^and  yet  no,  it  •» 
impossible !  Why,  Tom  Hunt,  Tom  Hunt,  have  you  forgot- 
ten me  P" 

"  Adzooks !  what — ^by  daggers  and  pistols,  the  great  cohofSL 
nimself !"  exclaimed  the  seeming  lady,  rushing  up  and  giTing 
Blood  a  hug  which  almost  made  mm  cry  mercy.  "Od's 
bodikins  and  tripe ! — ^why,  colonel,  colonel,  if  you  an't  as 
welcome  as  Easter  offerings  to  a  starved  curate,  hang  me— 
that's  all !  Hollo,  boys,  hollo,  below  there, — the  colonel,  the 
colonel !" 

This  gladsome  shout  seemed  to  break  a  yelling  choros  of 
some  strange  melody  which  resounded  from  the  cellar  below. 
There  was  a  dead  silence,  and  then  a  voice  shouted,  "I  flty, 
MoU,  Moll !  what's  the  blare  P    Are  the  hookers  libera  P" 

"No,  no,  boys ;  all  sound  as  Paul's  steeple — ^the  colonel  is 
come  to  see  us !"  returned  the  Amazon. 

"  Whom  have  you  below,  Himt  P"  said  Blood. 

"  Oh,  only  the  gang — Parrot,  Captain  Mason,  Carstairs, 
Kumsey,  and  one  or  two  other  right-down  devil-bloBSoms," 
replied  the  disguised  ruffian.  "  Au's  safe  as  one  o'clock  on  a 
frosty  morning  when  the  watch  is  asleep.  Come  down,  come 
down,  worthy  colonel.    But  what's  the  squeaker  P" 

"TTie  young  useful  of  whom  I  spoke,"  replied  the  colonel 
"  Never  mind  perusing  him  now.  Hunt ;  he  is  in  the  blush  a» 
yet.  Lead  the  way — -but  how,  in  the  negro's  name  below* 
came  you  in  such  a  trimP" 

"  On,  it's  all  about  that  unpleasant  business  of  the  Aldet^ 
gate  miser — ^that  fool,  Bed-Nose,  Imocked  him  on  the  heft^ 
tor  squeaking,  you  know,"  said  Tom,  with  a  grin.     "  But  s^ 
how  1  can  put  it  on !     Come  gentlemen — ^this  way,  gentlemei*-  * 
La,  an't  you  welcome  though — ^la,  though !" 

And  imitating  the  Tmncvn^  «.\Ai^  of  ^  c^lv&mbermaid, 
Amazon  guided  them  down.  «k  ^^\i  ol  ^\.QTi&  ^v^^  ^rssm* 
which  were  verv  loose,  into  ^e\^^flife^i^'^■^• 
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)y  descended,  Mervyn  formed  a  clearer  notion  of  the 
in  which  he  was  to  mingle.  It  was  in  a  lar^e  cellar, 
7  once  in  use  as  a  marine  warehouse,  the  waUs  bore, 
nd  dripping  with  damp,  although  there  was  an 
LS  sea-coal  &te  blazing.  Several  rough-hewn  tables, 
and  stools,  were  the  only  furniture,  and  a  motley 
a  of  men  and  women  were  engaged  playing  at  dice, 
',  swearing,  and  smoking  in  a  kmd  of  brown  mist,  tiie 
)ns  of  which  almost  choked  Mervyn.  The  dresses  of 
3ntrY  were  as  various  and  incongruous  as  possible ; 
>re  we  richest  velvets,  tricked  out  in  all  the  flashy 
f  the  day ;  others  were  in  rags  and  tatters :  but  a 
equality  seemed  to  reign  amon^  them, 
's  appearance  attracted  immemate  attention ;  and  no 
ras  he  recognized,  than  a  loud,  long,  and  vociferous 
nted  the  delight  and  enthusiasm  of  the  company. 
>nel  received  these  honours  with  the  calm  indifference' 
.ccustomed  to  them,  shook  hands  with  some  few,  and 
.  to  the  whole  band  a  tone  of  mastery  and  chieftainship 
)emed  implicitly  admitted. 

11,  gentlemen/'  he  said,  as  soon  as  the  first  uproar 
3ided,  "  thanks  for  your  kind  reception,  which  must 
)  disinterested  enough,  for  here  is  my  purse"  (and  he 
1  empty  one  on  the  table).  "  Boys,  I  must  have  this 
ain — ^tney  have  hunted  me  out  of  Alsatia — ^me  and  my 
t,  *sdeath,  they  shall  find  they  had  better  not !" 
ave  only  a  moidore,  but  that  is  yours,  splendid 
'  exclaimed  Tom  Hunt.  "  Pish !  the  fiend  taJke  it,  I 
ly  the  change  of  one.  I  gave  seven  shillings  to  a 
m  to  let  Parrot  loose." 

.  so  he  did ;  Jack  Parrot  is  not  the  man  to  forgot  it," 
n^  lean  individual  near  a  wooden  bowl,  the  contents 
L  he  seemed  somewhat  the  better  for. 
we  have  is  yours,  colonel,"  shouted  another  ruffian, 
t  the  rascal's  wizen  that  says  you  nay,  even  if  you 
3  skin  from  his  back !" 

hreat,  or  perhaps  some  other  motive,  instantly  pro- 
display  of  purses. 

no,  comrades  !    Tom  Blood  is  not  the  man  to  take 

even  from  the  men  he  has  made,"  exclaimed  that 

"  So  long  as  the  world  produces  fools  to  sow,  there 

idse  men  to  reap ;  and  these  pistols  of  mine  shall 

)  as  good  a  rental  as  the  clearest  esUite  m'^Ti^kax^^: — 

t  your  purses  a^ain." 

must  to  the  old  project,  colonel.    "L  «cq.  ^wxek'^C-ss 
tten-ripe,"  said  Tom  Hunt,  wi\k  a  »\y  \ooV, 
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Hush !  the  May  bloom  is  fresli,"  said  Blood,  significantl; 
*  Come,  gentlemen,  be  seated,  and  go  on  with  jour  jollific? 
tion.  Methinks  I  heard  some  song  a-roaring ;  if  so,  roar  O 
I  am  in  good  tune  to  be  your  chime-master ;  for  when  a  m^ 
is  desperate  he  should  be  merry,  having  nothing  to  fear." 

The  new  guests  seated  themselves,  and  a  mug  of  punch  w^ 
handed  to  each ;  after  which,  at  Blood's  repeated  request,  tl 
song  was  resumed,  Tom  Hunt  leading  it  off,  and  the  rest  joinic 
in  a  boisterous  chorus.  When  it  concluded,  drinking  st 
riotous  conversation  became  the  order  of  the  feast. 

Mervyn  soon  felt  the  soporific  influence  of  the  dense  a 
mosphere  into  which  he  had  entered  from  the  fresh  cold  a 
of  the  river,  and  nodded  in  his  chair.  This  was  observed  I 
Parrot,  who  had  paid  him  considerable  attention,  and  kind 
spreading  his  cloak  on  a  bench,  he  invited  him  to  repoe 
This  invitation  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  in  a  few  minat 
Mervyn  was  insensible  even  to  the  noise  and  tumult  aroni 
him. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

COLONEL  blood's  PLOT. 

Some  hours  elapsed  ere  Mervyn  woke  from  his  de 
slumber  of  exhaustion,  and  when  he  did,  the  morning  lig 
was  streaming  in  through  the  cracks  in  the  trap-door  alnr 
The  noisy  company  had,  however,  all  departed,  and  or 
Blood  remained,  who  was  anxiously  superintending  a  steak 
it  broiled  on  the  hot  embers.  Mervyn  felt  feeble  and  gidd 
and  went  to  seat  himself  by  the  fire,  shivering  rather  £rc 
illness  than  cold. 

"  How  pale  thou  art,  child !"  said  the  colonel,  in  a  kindtoi 
"  Courage ! — ^fortune  must  be  nigh  weary  of  making  us  1 
footballs,  and  the  verge  of  ill  is  the  brink  of  good.  We  ii 
not  rest  stewed  up  in  this  cellar ;  for  thou  wifi  wither  lik< 
rose,  deprived  of  light.  An'  it  like  thee,  we  will  out  a 
enjoy  this  bright  morning  on  the  water,  when  we  have  broi 
our  fast  on  a  collop  and  stoup  of  ale." 

"  But  shall  we  not  be  pursued  and  caught  by  those  bloc 
hounds  P"  said  Mervyn,  sadly. 

"  Troth,  no,  if  my  project  liolds  good,"  replied  the  colon 
"  But  we  must  forth  m  disguise.  Thou  art  so  fair  a 
beardless  a  youngster,  tlaaXi  \  m\.e^^  ^Jaa^  to  ^gass  for 
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for  myself,  I  shall  assume  the  garb  of  a  doctor 
J — ^not  the  first  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  Mervyn ! 
3*an8mogrified,-  we  may  breathe  Grods  air,  and 
in  his  Sim,  at  freedom,  like — ^ha !  ha !  the  thought 
like  serpents." 

dng  to  escape  from  this  loathsome  robber-hole," 
yn,  hastily. 

ind  I  have  a  project  afloat  which  may  perchance 

thee  into  a  good  harbour,"  said  Blood,  musingly. 

hink  you,  boy,  if  I  get  you  a  snug  reiuge  under 

whiskers  of  the  law  itself  P — a   lodging    in  the 

get  my  board  too  at  Newgate,"  replied  Mervyn, 

s  a  prisoner — ^now  I  mean  you  to  be  a  guest,"  said 
''  You  must  needs  think,  Mervyn,  that  as  a  father,  I 
d  to  see  thee  thrown  among  the  villanous  men  with 
T  persecuting  fortune  herds  me  P  Well,  I  have  an 
lend  who  is  marshal  of  the— of  one  of  the  Tower 
d  who,  for  the  love  he  bears  me,  will  give  you 
iertainment  till  this  storm  blows  over.  Gates  will 
ak  to  look  for  thee  there,  no  more  than  a  cat 
pect  a  mouse  to  nestle  in  her  fur.  At  all  events 
o  the  Tower  to-day,  for  by  heaven !  the  most 
}  spots  in  England  are  now  the  safest  for  us !" 
vas  a  desperate  energy  in  Blood's  tones  which  struck 
L  as  rather  superfluous,  but  there  was  something 
us  in  the  idea  of  quitting  the  ruffianly  society 
he  had  lately  mingled,  that  he  did  not  venture 
(  the  hesitation  with  which  he  repHed  to  this  fine 

» boy,  you  shall  imderstand  me  better  than  hitherto  I" 

the  colonel.     "I  have  but  showed  thee  the  dark 

y  character,  but  there  are  lights  in  it,  too.    Des- 

I  am,  hunted  by  men's  detraction  and  hate  even 

I  will  show  thee  how  brave  men  take  Fortune's 

en  with  a  snule !    I  will  have  my  jest  though  I  die 

',  is,  if  Hunt  can  get  the  disguises ;  if  not,  we  must 

and  die  like  rats  m  a  morticed  hole." 

vhat  iest  do  you   speak  of,  colonel  P    Alas !  your 

eneral  wring  blood,  not  laughter,"  said  Mervyn. 

do  you  not  call  me  father,  boy  P"  said  Blood,  sternly. 

is  I  have  done  enough  to  deserve  it,  even  if  nature 

mferred  it.    But  fear  not,  Mervyn — this  joke  shall 

'hter  and  no  harm,  unless  men  split  their  sidea  to 

d." 


VV    «i^JLA« 
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mugs  of  your  best  aqua  vitsD  to  wash  it  down,  we  wil 
provender  for  our  enterprise." 

"  But  this  jest — ^what  is  it  ?"  insisted  Mervyn,  wit 
voluntary  feeling  of  distrust. 

"  Well,  boy,  as  I  was  telling  thee  when  this  rong 
broke  in  upon  us,"  said  Blood,  quietly  lifting  his 
steak  from  the  embers — "  What  was  I  saying  P — » 
months  agone — ^Have  you  never  a  wooden  platter,  H 
was  chatting  with  my  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Edward 
Tower,  about  the  fortunes  of  my  life,  or  rather  misi 
and  I  was  something  emptily  boasting  of  the  many  c 
I  had  assumed,  and  how  I  could  deceive  any  man  bi 
twice  in  the  same  hour.  Whereupon  old  Talbot  said 
man  that  had  once  seen  me,  and  heard  my  voice,  co 
take  me  again,  though  as  arrant  an  ass  as  Balaai 
which  I  swore  lustily  that  1  could  cozen  him,  for  as 
he  thought  himself— and  thereupon  we  wagered  a  suj 
canaries  to  be  eaten  and  drunk  by  as  many  Mends  as 
bring  with  me,  provided  myself  was  undiscovered." 

"Excellent,  excellent !"  said  Hunt,  rubbing  his  ha 
foUy. 

"  Well,  to  amuse  myself  eyen  in  these  late  great  di 
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ieman  to  send  for  some  spirits,  intending  to  make  a 
Ion  and  discovery.  But  unfortunately  some  strangers 
and  I  was  obliged  to  defer  my  explanation.  Old* 
Eldwards  was  very  civil  to  my  wife,  and  invited  her  to 
n  a  bed  upstairs,  so  that  when  we  parted  it  was  with 
ark  of  civility  and  mutual  good-will.  This  good  suc- 
it  into  my  head  to  carry  me  joke  out.  A  few  days 
Trent  with  a  present  of  four  pair  of  the  best  white 
gloves  from  my  wife,  with  her  grateM  compliments. 
,  being  well  entertained,  I  repeated  my  visits  without 
ing  myself;  so  that  at  last  the  old  man  took  me  in  so 
Lendsmp,  that  having  a  son,  who  was  daily  expected 
)m  sea,  and  who  wanted  a  wife,  he  proposed  to  me^ 
a  daughter,  to  make  a  match  between  the  families.  I 
ish  enough  to  pretend  I  had  one — a  fair  likely  wench, 
good  two  hundred  pound  for  fortune,  left  by  some 
le.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  we  fully  agreed  upon 
between  the  young  people,  and  in  tok^i  thereof  called 
er  brothers.  Yestermorn  it  was  agreed  that  1  should 
f  daughter  to  be  introduced  to  her  relations  elect- 
first  thought  of  bribing  some  young  slut  to  play  the 
t  on  deliberate  advice,  methinks  that  were  carrying  the 
far,  to  show  them  a—  a — such  a  body  as  a  daughter-in- 
I  have  determined  to  take  you,  Mervyn,  in  disguise, 
ter  a  little  becoming  mirth,  we  will  reveal  the  whole 
ad  the  good  humour  thereby  engendered  will  float 
)nce  into  the  good  graces  of  the  honest  couple.    Wilt 

be,  as  you  say,  only  a  harmless  frolic,"  said  Mervyn,. 
it  dubiously. 

-bah,  what  ^when  the  ^eat  colonel  pledges  his  im- 
^ord  'tis  so  P"  said  Tom  Hunt,  in  a  lofty  tone.  "  At 
»,  youngster,  you  are  his  son,  and  obedience  is  a  filial 
3ut  how  will  you  play  your  own  part,  child,  as  a  pnri- 
on's  daughter  F  Canst  amble  tediously,  tuin  up  thine 
occasion,  leer  with  sanctity,  and  play  the  devil  with 
ily  grimaces  of  the  pure  ones  P" 
n  at  least  hold  my  tongue — a  virtue  which  may  be 
i  with  approbation  by  all  women,"  said  the  youth, 
"  In  short,  I  wiU  be  anything,  or  do  anything,  to 
rom  this  dungeon." 

reakfast  was  soon  despatched,  and  they  proceeded  to 
Mervyn's  toilet  was  soon  completed,  ana  ^\aJoat^^ 
off  hy  Hunt,  who  boasted  of  nis  a^aJiVm  ieiik»)L<a^^B5av- 
A  plain  looped  petticoat  of  bxo^wii  «X»S  conaRW^^^ 
r  gannenta  ;  neat  grey  stockmga,\Aafi^^^'^^^^  ^^^ 
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high-heeled  shoes,  finislied  his  lower  apparel.  Stays  of  daik 
fawn-coloured  silk,  well  padded,  a  clear-starched  collar,  and  i 
little  precise  coif,  beneath  which  his  dark  hair  clustered  m 
thick  rmgs,  completed  his  ^b.  Blood  put  himself  into  bis 
disguise  as  a  doctor  of  divimty  ;  he  wore  a  Httle  band,  a  kmg 
false  beard,  a  cap  with  ears,  everything  except  the  gown,  Jnr 
stead  of  which  he  had  a  black  cloak  of  capacious  width.  Thus 
equipped,  and  having  made  some  agreement  with  Hunt, 
whicli  Mervyn  did  not  overhear,  they  sallied  boldly  forth 
from  their  subterraneous  hiding-place. 

Blood  took  a  boat  directly,  and  ordering  the  waterman  to 
keep  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  and  not  to  hurry  him- 
self; they  sailed  merrily  out  on  the  bright  waves.  It  was  ft 
clear  frosty  morning,  and  the  keen  bright  air  braced  Mervrn'g 
nerves,  and  restored  the  roses  to  his  pale  cheeks.  Blood 
wrapped  him  in  his  own  cloak,  and  reclining  indolently  on  the 
prow,  seemed  lost  in  a  deep  and  gloomy  meditation.  Mervyn 
was  rather  surprised  to  see  that  they  floated  past  the  Tower, 
and  that  Blood  gave  directions  to  land  them  at  Whitehall- 
fitoirs ;  but  he  was  afraid  to  speak,  lest  he  might  attract  tlie 
waterman's  observation. 

They  landed  at  the  place  indicated,  and  walked  up  a  roftd 
which  led  to  Chelsea-fields.  Crossing  two  or  three  hedges, 
they  reached  a  watering-place  for  cattle,  formed  by  a  very 
deep  pond  overhung  by  weeping  willows,  white  with  the 
morning  frost.  As  they  approached,  Mervyn  perceived  two 
or  three  horsemen  grouped  together,  and  handing  about  a 
large  tin  bottle,  to  which  each  in  turn  seemed  to  apply  hii 
lips  with  great  devotion.  They  were  all  dressed  as  substan- 
tial puritan  burghers  of  the  time— of  that  sober  class  which 
abhorred  all  court-fripperies,  as  so  many  lime-twigs  set  by 
the  devil  to  ensnare  men's  souls.  One  of  them  held  me  rein  of 
an  unoccupied  horse,  of  powerful  make,  as  seemed  necessary, 
for  it  earned  both  a  saddle  and  a  pillion,  as  if  for  two  to  ridle. 

"Here  they  are,  notable  brethren  of  the  faith,  Lord- 
seekers,  all !"  said  Blood,  laughingly.  "  Look — ^know  you  not. 
Hunt  P — By'r  lady !  he  looks  the  surly  covenanting  knave, 
better  than  the  dimpled  wench  of  a  hostelry. — ^Ho,  Parrot,  all 
right?" 

"  As  Paul's  clock,  when  it  isn't  wrong,"  replied  that  gen^ 
tleman.  Mervyn  looked  in  mute  surprise  at  the  colond  for 
an  explanation. 

**  On,  it  is  as  Parrot  says,  all  right,"  he  said,  carelessly. 
*'To  hoTBe,  Mervyn  I — ^I  sent  a  message  in  the  early  mominff 
to  Edwards,  telling  Imn  X  "xaeaxA.  \.o  Xstvtvi^tk^  daxs^ter  and 
Bome  of  my  friends  witti  me  to  ^ee  \)!afcTLcr?K^t,  ^aA^-w^^^sMss^^ 
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made  such  yisits   ere  now  profitable  to   hinii  he  has  no 
gainsay." 

Though  not  thoroughly  satisfied  with  this  explanation, 
Mervyn  oould  ofier  no  objection,  and  Blood,  laughing 
hoarsely,  lifted  him  on  the  pillion,  where  he  sat  sideways  like 
a  woman.  Blood  then  vaulted  on  before  him,  and,  givmg  his 
horse  a  switch,  the  whole  cavalcade  set  off  at  a  sober  pace  to 
London. 

Passing  over  a  succession  of  fields  and  marshland,  on  a 
very  rude  road,  which,  however,  was  luckily  hard  firozen,  they 
entered  the  Mall,  and  so  to  Charing-cross.  As  they  jogged 
on,  Mervyn  could  not  help  remarking  the  difierent  styles  in 
which  they  were  treated  by  the  difierent  classes  of  men  they 
encountered,  which  might  have  served  as  an  illustration  of 
the  eonfiictin^  temper  of  the  nation  at  the  period.  The  men 
of  plain,  precise  garb—the  substantial  middle-class  burgher- 
treated  them  with  respect ;  paid  principally  to  the  puritanical 
cat  of  Blood's  coat,  which  mtimated  that  he  was  one  of  the 
ex]jelled  nonconformist  clergy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gHt- 
term^  young  cavaliers,  whom  they  met  taking  their  morning 
ride  m  all  the  pomp  of  velvet  and  embroidery,  never  failed  to 
treat  them  with  some  satirical  observation,  some  tart  gibe, 
and  often  studied  rudeness,  which  the  colonel  bore  with  sin- 
ffular  patience  and  composure,  but  which  made  Mervyn's 
blood  boil.  The  observations  addressed  to  him  personally 
were  such  as  frequently  to  bring  the  blush  to  his  own  cheeks, 
as  it  might  to  the  young  maiden's  he  personated ;  but  Blood 
took  no  notice,  and  exhorted  him  to  do  the  same. 

"  Why,  child,"  he  said,  "  if  a  man  had  a  mind  to  punish 
all  the  rogues  and  scoundrels  he  might  meet  in  this  age,  all 
London  would  go  to  bed  with  broken  bones ;  and,  if  he  kept 
an  even-handed  justice,  himself  too." 

He  then  gave  the  youth  some  instructions  as  to  how  he  was 
to  behave  nimself  in  his  assumed  character,  and  Mervyn 
thought  he  dwelt  somewhat  superfiuously  on  the  matter. 

The  colonel  avoided  Fleet-street,  by  threading  a  number 
of  narrow  lanes  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  they  emerged 
at  last  in  Thames-street.  Thence  their  way  to  the  Tower  lay 
in  a  long  straight  line  through  a  crowded,  populous,  and 
splendid  street,  by  no  means  resembling  the  Thames-street 
<M  our  day,  where  commerce  has  usurped  the  place  of  fashion. 
!Blood  seemed  desirous  of  shunning  observation,  and  rode  as 
fast  as  the  crowded  state  of  the  streets  allowed  him,  until 
thery  suddenly  emerged  on  a  wild  broken  land,  ^\,t«^ft^''*nfia. 
a  few  neglected  gardens,  which  bordered  t\ie  To^ct  T«\a^^>. 
The  battlemented  rampaxt  and  hoary  towexa  a\,ieM3DMx^'^'^^^ 
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banderols,  the  walls  bnatling  with  cannon,  roused  Merm'i 
admiration,  and  elicited  an  exclamation  of  delight  firom  nnn. 
But  the  colonel  suddenly  checked  his  horse,  and  tomin?,  with 
a  face  deeply  flushed — "  Why,  how  now,   urchin,"  ne  «- 
claimed ;  "  what  the  fiend  ails  thee  P"    He  spoke  with  boA 
asperity,  and  even  fierceness  of  tone,  that  Mer?yn  ventured 
no  reply.    After  a  moment's  consideration.  Blood  called  to 
his  companions,  and  said  they  would  ride  to  the  Iron  Gate, 
where  he  was  kuown.    They  jogged  on  at  a  slow  pace  along 
the  shore  of  the  river,  which  then  consisted  of  a  raised  canie- 
way  in  a  very  neglected  state,  and  reined  up  their  jaded 
horses  at  last  un£r  the  frowning  battlements  of  the  Iron 
Grate. 

A  warder  came  forward,  and  respectfully  greeted  Blood, 
imder  the  title  of  Doctor  Audrews.  The  reverend  gentienutt 
then  alighted,  and  assisted  his  fair  companion  to  do  the  sanu^ 
inquiring  how  worthy  Master  Edwards  was,  and  that  excd- 
lent  woman,  his  wife.  The  warder  answered  that  Edwaidi 
was  marvellously  well,  considering  his  years,  and  all  titf 
better  for  his  hopes  to  see  his  reverence.  *'  Aj,  ay,  nj 
brother  and  I  are  excellent  friends,  and  hope  to  be  better, 
said  Blood,  with  a  slight  smile.  "I  have  brought  some 
brethren,  d*ye  see,  friend  GKles,  to  have  a  stare  at  those  c»- 
nal  man-ghttering  stones,  whereof  your  master  hath  tiie 
keeping,  as  well  to  marvel  at  the  greed  and  vanity  of  hinnan 
worms,  as  to  gratify  the  woman-curiosity  oimj  young 
daughter  here.  Grood  help  us.  Master  Giles,  are  mere  any 
news  of  this  sea  bridegroom  of  ours  P" 

"  Captain  Edwards  of  the  Sea-Shark  P  Oh,  I  warrant  me, 
master  !'*  said  the  warder.  "  His  ship  came  up  to  Wapping 
last  night,  and  waits  only  a  good  tide  to  bring  her  to  the 
Tower. 

"Av,  indeed  P"  replied  Blood,  hastily.  "  Well,  well,  we 
must  be  getting  our  preparations  hastened  then.  Thou  irilt 
guess,  Gfles,  what  is  forward  when  I  tell  thee  this  gentlemtt 
with  the  ink-horn  at  his  belt  is  our  scrivener,  and  the  refit  I 
have  brought  as  witness  to  a  certain  matter  between  my 
Brother  Edwards  and  me." 

"  Ay,  marry,  goodfaith  and  indeed !"  said  the  warder,  m- 
dulffing  himself  with  a  stare  at  the  bride,  who  bashfnlly  dre» 
on  her  coif.     "No  ofience,  miss,  but  can't  help  wishing  jwi 
joy.    Grood  lack.  Master  Andrews,  we  shall  have  a  marriage"     J 
feast  soon  P"  ' 

"And  fear  not  \)u.t  tYiovi.  «\MJ3A.^i»N^  ^s^ Na^r^saioiss^^ ^ 

wedding,  honest  Gilea,"  a«.\3L  tV<&  ^ocJwst.    ""^^^^'y^^^'?*!^ 

not  thyself  with  our  ^owea,  tVe^  «ce  Vio  \wni;.-^««riNR^^ 
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Juray,  for  we  are  wayfarers  firom  out  of  Samaria — ^I  mean  we 
hafie  ridden  far.  Come,  daughter,  I  trow  we  shall  find  Master 
Edwards  in  his  usual  snug  ^bemacle  P" 

He  turned  as  he  spoke  to  give  his  arm  to  Mervyn,  and  his 
ekwik  opening  an  instant,  the  latter  thought  he  saw  a  pair  of 
pistols  in  his  girdle,  and  a  long  dagger — almost  rapier.  How- 
eFer,  as  this  was  only  in  accordance  with  the  desperation  of 
hx8  character,  he  tool  httle  notice  of  the  circumstance.  The 
whole  company  now  entered  the  gates,  and  crossing  a  court- 
yaid  in  demure  silence,  passed  the  White  Tower  and  came  on 
a  smooth  square  of  grass,  used  as  a  bowHng-green  by  the 
garrison.  A  warder  whom  they  questioned  told  them  that 
Master  Edwards  was  at  his  usual  place  in  ihe  armoury,  and 
Tespectfully  opened  a  massive  postern,  saying  it  was  a  snorter 
way.  As  they  entered  Blood  whispered,  in  a  tone  more  cal- 
cnLitad  to  excite  terror  than  caution,  "  Boy,  play  thy  part 
well  ti31 1  say,  the  game  is  vjp,  and  then  do  as  mou  shalt  see 
me  do." 

Mervyn  had  no  time  to  ruminate  on  the  meaning  of  these 
wdrds;  they  had  entered  the  horse  armoury,  and  the  long 
array,  of  those  iron  statues  of  war  instantly  attracted  his 
attentioiL  The  effi^es  of  many  a  kingly  warrior  stood  before 
him,  arrayed  in  lida.  suits  of  the  armour  worn  by  some  of 
them  <m  the  great  days  which  make  their  names  eternal  in 
the  memory  of  England. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  armoury,  chafing  his  hands  over 
a  charcoal  brazier,  and  talking  merrily  with  the  warder,  sat  a 
hale  old  man,  still  fresh  and  bluff  in  the  cheek,  though  eighty 
winters  had  sprinkled  their  snows  on  his  head.  Seeing 
strangers  enter,  he  came  to  meet  them  at  a  strong  hearty 
pace,  and  almost  instantly  changed  his  look  of  inquiry  into 
one  6£  joyful  welcome. 

"  Why,  Grod  bless  us !"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  are  late, 
hrotiij6r  Andrews,  you  are  late — ^but  all  the  welcomer — ^like 
a  tardy  Spring.  Welcome,  welcome,  all,  and  pretty  little 
mistress  too, — ^nay,  not  so  little  neither !  daughter  mme  that 
is  to  be.    Nay,  you  cannot  refuse  an  old  graybeard." 

And  so  saymg,  the  old  man  sealed  his  welcome  with  a  kiss 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  blushing  and  trembling  bride- 
elect. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sweet  Mistress  Alice,  there's  grace  in  a  blushing 
face,"  said  Edwards,  benevolently  smiling.    *  *  You  must  excuse 
us  old  feUows ;  we  are  by  and  gone,  by  and  gone — but  every 
dog  has  his  day.    An*  now  I  were  my  boisteTOxxs  %^«tf-^Q.Ti,^av5L. 
might  bJuah  with  a,  cause.    Lord  love  yoM,  c\r[V^^,\Lcyw  \\fc^^ 
dote  on  you  I  Why,  Master  Andrews,  Mastex  Aji^es^^,  ^^  ^^ 
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world  liandsomer  tliaa  we  bargained  for — ^tall,  tall,  verr  taEl      I 
Well,  well,  last  time  my  boy  was  on  dry  land— I  call  him      | 
'  boy,'  miss,  though  I  warrant  he*s  as  stout  a  man  as  erer      | 
slashed  cutlass  into  a  French  skull. — ^Well,  as  I  was  sayinff,      i 
as  he  was  agoing  aboard,  *  Father,'  says  he— I'd  been  a-talt-      1 
ing  to  him  about  a  wife,  you  know, — *  what  you  say  about  the 
comfort  of  a  home  and  a  wife  is  all  very  true,  I  dace  say, 
and  if  so  be  you'll  pick  me  out  one,  why  1 11  many  her  when 
I  come  back,  and  that's  enough.'    Marry,  mistress,  you  have 
only  to  pray  for  a  Spanish  war,  and  you'll  have  a  lapM  of 
ducats  before  I  can  say  Jack  Eobinson,  for  he's  as  brave  a 
seaman,  though  I  say  it,  as  any  lion  of  them  all — ^there  1" 

Mervyn  had  by  tms  time,  with  liis  natural  yivacity,  entered 
into  the  humour  of  the  scene,  and  replied,  with  a  proper 
puritanical  drawl,  "  Ay,  truly — ^la,  a  lion  I" 

"  But  where  is  good  dame  Andrews,  doctor  ?"  said  Edwards. 

"Oh,  we  dropped  her  on  the  way;  she  has  found  the 
stairs  to  your  lodgings  which  you  so  kindly  taught  hff, 
brother,"  replied  Blood,  "  and  I  warrant  me  now  3ie  i»  in 
full  gossip  with  your  worthy  good  wife." 

"  Slarry,  then,  by'r  leave,  we'll  join  'em,  doctor,"  said  the 
old  man.  **  I  warrant  me  too  we  shall  find  some  small  matter 
that  will  do  ye  good  after  your  cold  ride." 

"  N&Y,  first  we  will  have  a  peep  at  your  baubles,  Master 
Edwards  ;  the  ornaments  hung  by  the  idolatry  of  men  oa 
the  Golden  Calf  of  Eoyalty,"  replied  the  colonel.  "  33ie8e 
gentlemen  here  are  all  from  the  country,  and  fond  of  a  stare* 
except  Master  Hunt,  the  scrivener,  who  hath  his  deeds  with 
him.  And  so,  after  the  sight-seeing,  we  can  upstairs  to 
business  without  interruption." 

"With  marvellous  g*eat  pleasure,"  said  Edwards;  and 
Mervyn  observed  that  Himt  screwed  his  hard  features  into  a 
momentary  but  very  expressive  leer  at  the  colonel.  "But 
maybe  first,  as  'tis  a  new  curiosity,  ye'll  so  and  see  the  grares 
of  little  Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  in  the  Bloody  Towers 

"  La !  they  whom  horrid  crookback  murdered  P"  wid 
Mervyn.  "Marry,  yes,  above  all  things;  'tis  as  piteous  a 
tale  as  Eobin-redbreast  and  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,— la,  J^ 
and  indeed  I" 

"  I'faith,"  muttered  Blood,  ['  I  care  not  to  see  such  a  ram 

traditionary  hole,  where  suckling  catholic  kings  were  thro^ 

or  not,  as  me  tale  varies !    It  savours  of  Bomish  superstito 

Master  Edwards,  and  I  do  think  my  friends  are  more  anxio^ 

for  a  gaze  at  the  g\itteTm^\j«cvi\iVeft  ol  «Xa.\jfe."  | 

"Ay,  in  good  sooth,  axe  we,"  ^ie^«CL^A3aL\.,^•a.s5,«^^'«^^ 
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the  colonel  interrupted  lam  with  a  look.    "  Nay,  nay,  then, 
not  that  I  care.*' 

"  Plenty  of  daylight  for  them  too,  doctor,"  said  Edwards,  • 
good-hnmonredly.  "But  our  youne  bride  hath  her  curiosities, 
and  'tis  not  for  her  new  father  to  balk  her." 

So  sayinff,  he  led  the  way  to  a  postern  which  opened  into 
a  qxiadran^e  of  the  castle,  and  Blood,  reluctant  to  show  his 
unwillingness,  followed  quietly. 


CHAPTEE   XXXVII. 

THE  BEGALIA. 

A  SHOET  walk  brought  them  to  St.  Katharine's  Gate,  of 
whose  warder  Edwards  borrowed  a  bunch  of  massive  keys, 
and  they  entered  at  the  little  door  whence,  eleven  years  past, 
Duval  had  carried  the  unconscious  Mervyn  from  his  father's 
arms,  for  ever.  The  deep  gloom  of  the  vaulted  apartment 
into  which  they  entered,  with  its  dusky  crosslights  from 
above,  atruck  Mervyn  with  a  vague  feeling  of  terror.  He 
tamed,  he  knew  not  why,  to  Blood,  perhaps  to  be  reassured 
by  his  presence,  but  he  was  so  surprised  at  the  paleness  and 
strange  workings  of  his  face  that  he  did  not  speak.  Blood's 
eyes,  too,  carefully  avoided  his,  but  he  made  an  angry  gesture, 
as  if  conscious  of  the  youth's  observation. 

Edwards  pointed  out  a  small  square  excavation  recently 
made,  whence  he  stated  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  princes 
had  been  conveyed  to  Westminster  for  burial.  He  related 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery  with  garrulous  circum- 
locution, pleased  with  the  earnest  pathetic  face  with  which 
Mervyn  listened. 

"  xea,  daughter,"  he  continued,  "  'tis  all  as  true  as  the 
daisies ;  and  more  than  that,  though  I  am  not  one  that  puts 
faith  in  idle  Eomish  superstitions,  still  I  must  say  folks  do 
report  this  Tower  is  haunted.  I  never  put  my  prisoners 
here  (for  I'm,  marshal  of  the  prisons  too),  nor  wm  I  unless 
we  get  overstocked,  which  is  like  enough  to  happen  if  godly 
Master  Oates  continues  his  foraging  amon^  the  papists." 

"  "What  manner  of  spirits  haunt  it,  but  P"  said  Mervyn, 
with  feigned  simplicity.  "  The  two  sweet  little  murdered 
kings  P" 

"  Ay,  in  their  bloody  night-robes  and  minever  hooda  "  ^"oJA 
the  colonel,  in  a  buitering  tone. 

"lfsj>"  replied  JEdwards,   deliberately—"  lia.^,  >i^^  ^^ 
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ghost  of  a  very  ^eat  catholic  noble,  who,  some  say, 
mittcd  STUcide  in  me  room  above." 

"  Who  some  say  ! — ^Nay,  sir,  he  did  1"  exclaimed  Bloocf 
vehemently. 

"  How  Know  yon,  brother,  of  whom  I  speak  F"  ss»f 
Edwards,  somewhat  angrily.  '*  Paith,  doctor,  you  know  not 
that  I  speak  of  the  great  western  carl,  Anmerle,  or  you  would 
know  that  men  entertain  great  doubt  whether  he  was  not 
murdered." 

"  Aumerle !"  repeated  Mervyn.  "  How  strange  it  is,  that 
go  where  I  will  this  name  still  meets  me !" 

"  Grood  troth,  doctor,  they  say  he  committed  suicide," 
pursued  Edwards,  resolutely ;  "  but  I  have  my  own  reasons 
for  thinking  otherwise.  I  was  on  the  guard  here  tibat  night, 
and  nothing  shall  ever  persuade  me  that  it  was  tiiie  earl's 
voice  which  answered  mnn  within  when  we  heard  Hw 
groaning." 

"  Nonsense,  brother ;  be  not  imcharitable  to  deem  so,"  said 
the  doctor,  prying  into  the  princes'  grave,  so  as  to  shade  lui 
face  from  Edwards'  torch. 

"  Say  what  they  wiU,  I  know  what  I  know,"  said  Edwards. 
"  There  were  men — and  women  too— who  longed  for  his 
death,  who  had  cash  to  buy  the  bloody  hands  fit  for  such  a 
task." 

"  Ay,  ay,  neighbour,  but  gold  cannot  bribe  stone  walls,'* 
said  the  colonel,  sharply. 

"  I  doubt,  doctor,  they  dealt  with  the  devil  or  Colonel 
Blood — which  is  much  the  same,"  said  Edwards,  drily. 

"  Good  lord,  brother,  I  do  hope  you  have  not  taken  Ae 
papistical  court  ill-will  against  that  honest  gentleman  and 
true  Protestant,"  said  Blood,  with  a  bitter  smUe. 

"  Honest  devil  and  true  runaway  from  aU  religion  and 
decency,"  exclaimed  Edwards.  "  Never  stare,  madam ;  I 
know  the  man,  and  of  all  the  black  execrable  villains  undor 
Heaven's  light " 

"  Fie,  fie,  Talbot  Edwards !  I  relish  not  such  words  in  any 
Christian  mouth,"  said  the  colonel,  hastily. 

"  Nay,  I  meant  not  to  ofiend,"  replied  Edwards.  "  But 
whosoever  speaks  of  such  a  scoundrel  -with  any  patience,  is 
already  more  than  half  one  himself." 

"  But  what  folly  is  this,  brother  P"  said  Blood,  observing 

Mcrvyn's  look.     "  Why  should  jou  accuse  Colonel  Blooa 

or  any  man,  of  taking  &  life  which  was  already  forfeit  to 

the  state?" 


et 


know 


To  prevent  certam.  ^ecte\;^  ixocv  wycw^^ws^r— -'^^WS. 
rP"  said  Edwards.     "Ttet^b^^  mi  \^^i,  Vx-a. -^e^&a  SiM 
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iraa — she  that  Imth  since  manried  the  Lord  Howard — ^more 
B^bame  to  her !  I  warrant,  she  knows  more  of  the  matter 
t^han  she  dare  mention  in  her  prayers." 

"  Well,  and  what  did  you  do  with  this  grand  earFs 
carcass  P  The  jury  charged  him  to  be  staked  as  a  felo-de-se, 
Siethinks  I  have  heard/'  said  Blood. 

"  He  is  not  far  off; — ^there  he  lies,  poor  noble  gentleman," 
nplied  Edwards,  unbolting  and  throwing  back  a  small 
postern  which  opened  on  the  steep  bank  of  the  Tower  Moat. 
Ulie  bright  sunshine  streamed  on  a  long  mound  running 
parallel  to  the  ditch,  and  overgrown  wim  weeds.  Blood 
started  as  if  he  had  seen  a  tiger  couching  at  him. 

**  We  buried  him  there,"  continued  me  old  man,  mourn- 
fully—" there,  during  the  conftision  of  the  great  fire.  The 
jury's  warrant  sent  him  to  a  cross-road — for  they  were  all 
xecUhot  Anabaptist  men — ^but  as  this  is  a  sort  of  cross-road 
between  our  liberties  and  the  city's,  I  made  bold  to  read  the 
Older  mine  own  way.  He  has  no  coffin,  no  shroud — ^nothing 
but  a  grave." 

*'  ELe  must  have  been  a  tall  man,"  said  Mervyn. 

"  Marry,  but  for  the  folly  of  the  thought,  I  could  say  your 
motiher  'haA  seen  him.  Mistress  Alice,"  replied  Edwards. 
*'  If  your  hair  now  were  a  shade  blacker — ^yea,  if  it  had  the 
bhie  blackness  of  the  raven,  and  your  nose  were  a  little  less 
Greek  at  the  end,  I  could  say  now " 

"  Wbat  buried  there  1 — no  funeral  rites,  not  even  a  coffin  P" 
•interrupted  Blood,  hastily. 

*'  Buried  like  a  dog,  excepting  that — "  hesitated  old 
Sdwards.  **  But  I  am  sure  yotfU  not  blame  me,  doctor.  I 
ooald  not  bear  to  throw  a  man  into  the  earth  like  a  dead 
boroe,  so  I  e'en  got  a  Catholic  priest  to  bury  him,  according 
to  their  way,  at  night — one  father  Van  Huysman,  who  was 
in  London  then.    ELeaven  forgive  me  if  I  did  wrong !" 

"  Amen,  and  thrice  amen !"  said  Mervyn,  whose  eyes 
gosbed  full  of  tears.  "  But  if  you  have  done  wrong,  what 
Seavenly  deed  was  ever  wrought  on  earth  P" 

"  And  see,  I  put  a  black  cross  at  his  head,  and  planted  the 
grave  with  wild  thyme — all  dead  now — ^but  in  summer  it  hath 
a  sweet  bloom  and  firagrance,"  said  Edwards,  delighted  with 
Mistress  Alice's  fervent  applause. 

"  like  your  excellently   good    deed    in   the    nostrils  of 
Heaven !"  said  Mervyn,  wipmg  his  eyes.     "  But  now  'we  ax^ 
here— do,  gentle  Master  Edwards,  snow  "us  ^<e  Tootaa  ^cr^^ 
where  this  poor  gentiemajx  was — wliexe  lie  dve^^" 
^  ''Marrjr,   will  I-^I  think  a  vast  of  t\iee,  cfeSi^Lr  ^«^^^ 
^.dwards.     ''And  even  just  as  tbey  vere  \eit  M  >KCca  ^J^«^ 

T  2 
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long  years  agone ;  for  all  tlie  prisoners  do  object  so  strangely 
to  sleep  there,  that  our  mila  lieutenant  presses  them  not— 
and  thej  are  fallen  into  total  disuse." 

"  Nay,  'twere  too  melancholy  a  sight,  brother,"  said  Blood, 
hurriedly. 

"  No  matter,  I  would  fain  see— I  love  melancholy  things!** 
said  Mervyn,  very  eagerly. 

Blood  glanced  an^ily  at  him,  but  he  was  already  halfm 
up  the  stairs,  witli  Edwards.  The  company  followed,  and 
Blood  reluctantly  brought  up  the  rear. 

llie  keys  of  these  haunted  apartments  hung  in  a  rusty 
bunch  on  a  nail  outside  the  door.  Edwards  undid  the 
massive  fastenings,  and  they  entered  the  apartments.  Ereij- 
thing  was  covered  with  dust,  the  tapestry  moth-eaten,  hut 
many  tokens  remained  to  bear  witness  that  the  suite  had 
been  occupied  by  a  prisoner  of  consequence.  Blood  kept  his 
eye  fixed  on  Mervyn,  and  was  alarmed  to  observe  that  he  was 
in  a  reverie,  and  looked  puzzled. 

"  A  silver  penny  for  thy  thoughts,  child  P"  he  said,  with  a 
forced  smile. 

"  La,  now,  how  curious  'tis !"  replied  Mervyn.    "  Yet,  in 

food  sooth,  could  I  have  dreamed  it  P  It  seems  to  me  as  if 
had  been  here  before,  and  had  seen  ye  all  about  me.  Bnl 
there  was  another,  too— one  in  black,  or — nay,  truly,  I  do 
think  it  was  a  heap  of  hearse-plumes  over  a  marble  viBase» 
and " 

"  Folly,  folly,  daughter,"  interrupted  Blood,  sharply.  "la 
yonder  the  bed-room  of  this  quiet  suite,  Master  Edwards  P" 

"  Ay,  ay,  come  and  look  in,"  replied  the  old  man,  and  he 
led  the  way  into  the  darksome,  ill-omened  apartment,  we 
have  elsewhere  described.  **  Faugh !  things  are  a  little 
musty  here— nothing  stirred  since  my  Lord  Aumerle'a 
time." 

"  Yes,  too  close  and  musty  for  me,"  said  Blood,  hurriedly. 
"  When  you  have  done  your  dark  gossip,  you  will  find  me  in 
the  next  room." 

He  then  withdrew  abruptly. 

Both  Mervyn  and  the  old  man  seemed  relieved  by  the 

doctor's  departure,  although  he  left  his  myrmidons  behind. 

Edwards  began  by  relatii^  the  tragical  story  of  the  eail'fl 

death,  much  as  he  had  given  it  at  the  inquest,  and  Mervyn 

listened  with  strange  intensity.    Parrot  and  Hunt,  however, 

showed  considerame  \£^D^^\en[ice,  «sid,  looking  at  their  large 

watches,  admoniBked.  "EQcw^x^  ^SiaaX.  "cosv^  ^^%  ^f^ya^si^  ^'m* 

Accordingly  they  retaiue^\.o  ^^  ^^Jricvsv^-^^a^-t. 

Aa  theyentered,  ULexvpi  ^«site^  ^^  ^^  ^O^rk^^^V^ 


■IB 
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Seated  in  an  old  arm-cliair,  and  involuntarily  started,  though, 
flood's  manner,  at  the  moment,  had  nothing  particular  in  it, 
^^d  was  merely  that  of  listless  weariness.  Yet  it  made  him 
^use,  he  knew  not  clearly  on  what,  but  some  dim  and  in- 
distinct association  passed  through  his  mind.  Meanwhile,  old 
lEdwards,  who  noticed  nothing,  brought  out  what  he  called  a 
great  curiosity — the  fatal  instrument  found  near  the  earl's 
oody — ^which  he  handed  to  Blood.  The  colonel  examined  it 
minutely,  and  then  mechanicaUy  amused  himself  by  snapping 
the  dagger  in  and  out  of  its  pistol-haft.  At  this  moment  a 
wild  and  puzzling  thouo;ht  crossed  Mervyn's  imagination, 
that  he  had  seen  all  &at  passed  before,  but  whether  in 
another  state  of  existence,  or  in  a  dream,  he  could  not  tell. 
He  looked  bewilderedlv  at  Blood,  and  at  his  deformed  thumb, 
and  ^heJT  eyes  met.  Ine  colonel  instantly  started  up.  "  Tut, 
tut,  brother  Edwards,"  he  exclaimed,  "  for  a  bridal  party, 
that  shall  be  soon,  you  are  making  us  too  sad.  Show  us  now 
your  own  glittering  trinketry." 

"  In  troth,  am  f— I  am  to  blame,"  said  Edwards,  "  Come, 
then,  let  us  lock  up  these  dismal  rooms,  and  pray  Grod  they 
may  never  again  receive  so  luckless  a  tenant." 

"  Amen,  father !  Amen,  indeed  1"  echoed  Mervyn,  and 
in  his  natural  tones,  which  induced  Edwards  to  look  at  Jiim 
for  a  moment  with  some  surprise.  But  his  suspicions,  if  any 
arose  in  his  mind,  instantly  vanished  when  he  marked  the 
noble  expression  of  the  boy's  countenance.  AH  followed 
£dward8  to  a  door  which  opened  again  on  the  bowling-green, 
which  they  crossed  to  the  armoury.  Mervyn  wished  to  see 
thiB  curious  collection  at  leisure,  but  the  doctor  would  not 
allow  it,  alleging  that  Mrs.  Edwards  and  his  wife  wore 
waiting  for  them. 

The  old  keeper  now  produced  the  three  massive  keys  which 
fastened  the  iron  door  of  the  regalia  room  by  as  many 
padlocks.    Edwards  unlocked  them  with  the  slow  importance 
of  age,  and  one  of  the  bolts  being  rather  rusty,  he  was  about 
to  ^11  the  warder,  who  was  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
armoury ;  but  Blood  hastily  prevented  him,  and  Mervyn  per- 
eeived  that  his  hand  trembled  as  he  pushed  the  bolt  back. 
Edwards  then  opened  the  door  with  a  pressure  of  his  knee, 
and  Mervyn  stepped  eagerly  in  after  him.    A  blaze  of  jewels, 
lighted  by  a  lofty  beam  of  sunshine,  Almost  dazzled  his  eyes. 
On  tables  of  crimson  velvet,  and  arranged  in  pyramids,  shone 
the  magnificent  regalia  of  English  sovereignty  •,  ^uV<e>  VcK:^T^3^ 
crown  of  Edward  JJOL.,  the  globes,  the  Bce:ptreft,  ^'fc  ^cv^^*^ 
swojxfs,   the  golden  staffs,   the  ricli  foxmtaaiis,   fe«iVe.<2^»:t%>. 
'oJdea  spurs,  eagles,  all  afire  with  jevelft,  an^  ^Vqo^asi^  cpq? 
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long  beams  of  light.    In  the  centre  was  the  royal  crown  of 
England,  blazing  like  a  sun. 

Mervyn  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joyM  ffarprise ;  but  at 
the  moment  he  heard  the  door  bang,  and  Blood  exclomied, 
"  Now  for  it — the  game  is  upj"  At  the  same  time  the  moA 
doctor  threw  his  cloaJk  over  JSdwards's  head,  and  throst  a  gag 
into  his  mouth,  having  a  plug  with  a  hole  to  breatlie  a£ 
which  he  fastened  on  in  an  instant-  with  a  waxed  leaflier 
thong.  Hunt  at  the  same  time  fastened  an  iron  hook  to  his 
nose,  to  prevent  him  from  uttering  any  sound  through  that 
organ. 

All  this  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  in  that  space  the 
honest  burghers  threw  ojff  their  cloaks,  and  showed  them- 
selves well  armed  with  swords  and  bludgeons.  Mervyn 
knew  not  what  to  think,  nor  whether  this  scene  was  part  of 
the  joke. 

"  In  Heaven's  name.  Blood!"  he  exclaimed,  "what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ?'* 

"  Peace,  thou  shallow  young  fool,  or  thou  shalt  find  the 
like,"  said  the  colonel,  in  ms  terrible  tones.  "  Mast» 
Edwards,  it  is  in  vain  to  resist.  I  tell  you  candidly  we  are 
resolved  to  have  the  crown,  globe,  and  sceptre ;  if  yon 
quietly  submit,  we  will  spare  your  life ;  if  not,  expect  no 
mercy!" 

Edwards  nevertheless  made  a  desperate,  because  blind, 
eiFort  to  rush  to  the  door,  and  call  out,  and  Blood  instantly 
knocked  him  down  with  a  wooden  mallet,  which  he  suddenly 
produced.  The  poor  old  man,  though  severely  hurt,  made  a 
powerful  effort  to  rise  and  pull  the  gag  out  of  his  mouth.  Bie 
colonel  then  belaboured  biTn  with  ms  mallet  so  unmcrciMy» 
that  the  blood  gushed  in  streams  through  the  cloak.  But  by 
this  time  Mervyn  had  revived  from  his  trance  of  Burprise, 
and  screaming  "  Murder !"  as  loud  as  he  could,  he  threw  him- 
self over  the  old  man,  to  cover  hirn  from  the  strokes.  This 
action  probably  saved  Edwards's  Hfe;  Blood  paused  in  his 
exertions,  and  clutching  Mervyn,  muttered,  "  Nay,  I  am  pro- 
vided for  your  bawling  too  I"  and  he  passed  a  bandage  over 
his  mouth,  which  made  him  unable  to  utter  a  souno.  The 
companions  then  listened  for  a  moment  very  earnestly,  to  as- 
certain if  any  alarm  was  raised — ^but  all  was  silent.  Hun*  • 
meanwhile  tied  the  boy's  hands  behind  his  back,  in  spite  of 
his  vehement  struggles. 

JPinding  all  things  tranquil,  Blood  stooped  to  see  if  the  old 
man  wbb  dead.    Trie\mfoTtuka.te\ee^ct,^^^^i^  ^SsssA-^fc^ 
these  attentions  were  toected  \»  Vva  \)q3co^\.,  Ta»5^^  ^^Ss«^^ 
desperate  effort  to  rise.  B\oo^t^\^Qfi^.^fisslxvQ\^Ti.^^  a^'5t>^ 
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bserving, "  Nothing  will  quiet  him  hut  this,"  drew  his 
md  stahbed  him.  Mervyn,  however,  as  a  last  effort, 
imself  on  the  old  man's  body,  and  received  the  second 
the  fleshy  part  of  his  own  arm.  Paiu  and  horror  then 
1  him  of  sensation,  and  both  he  and  Edwards  lay 
3SS  as  corpses. 

se  the  young  fool ! — we  shall  have  to  leave  hiwi  be- 
nuttered  Blood.  "  Wipe  my  dagger,  Hunt — ^tut,  we 
not  the  old  idiot's  scanty  remains  of  life  !'* 
.  then  seized  the  crown,  and  put  it  under  his  cloak, 
stuffed  the  globe  into  his  capacious  breeches,  and 
aJdng  out  a  little  file,  began  sawing  at  the  sceptre,  in- 
to break  it  ia  half,  as  it  was  too  long  to  carry  whole, 
ile  eagerly  hasteniag  these  operations,  steps  were 
L  the  armoury.  Blood  put  the  crown  in  its  place,  and 
ig  to  his  comrades  to  be  on  the  watch,  went  hastily 
dng  the  door  ajar. 

stood  listening  at  the  door  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand, 
►  dart  out,  in  case  his  leader  required  any  assistance, 
rd  a  rough  hearty  voice  shout,  "  Holloa,  you  there, 
ber,  who  are  you  r" 

1  the  Tower  chaplain,  brother,"  replied  Blood,  in  a 
iuuating  tone. 

y,  man,  ye're  big  enough  to  be  the  chaplain  of  a  man- 
md  preach  a  sermon  in  a  storm,"  said  the  stranger, 
lammee,  don't  you  know  me,  then  ? — though  I  don't 
)u  to  be  sure,  not  being  a  great  frequenter  of  your 
>nventicles  ashore.  My  name's  Edwards — ^just  come 
Dm  sea,  and  my  father  ieeps  the  B^galia  hereabouts, 
know  where  he  is,  reverence  ?" 
L  will  find  him  upstairs  with  some  friends,  and  he  wiU 
glad  to  see  you,"  replied  Blood. 
1,  thankee — ay,  marry,  will  he — and  if  I'm  not  much 
y  reckoning,  he's  hooked  me  a  wife  by  this  time," 
vards,  and  touchiug  his  broad  hat,  he  ran  down  the 
out  of  sight. 

jk  march,  lads ! — no  time  to  b*e  lost,"  exclaimed  the 
re-entering.     "  Take  each  of  you  something-r-damn 
3tre,  Hunt ! — ^you  can't  file  it — ^take  the  globe." 
)bbers  obeyed  with  great  diligence. 
.  now,  boy,"  exclaimed  Blood,  seizing  Mervyn,  who 
;his  time  staggered  on  his  legs,  "  come  along  quietly, 
lere  and  be  hanged  as  certainly  as  Ne^^%.\^  %Xasi^" 
ns  tie  the  old  feflow's  hands,"  exe\avIXiea^^siaJt. 
wnse — it  is  useless — ^he  is  settled,"    ^«i\ ^S^^s^o-- 
,  we  have  no  time — come  I" 
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TLe  niffiaa  then  seized  Meryyn  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  \ 
him  out,  too  confused  to  resist.  They  banned  the  door  ma 
them,  Hunt  bestowing  a  parting  kick  on  the  seemingly  life- 
less body  of  the  old  man.  But  they  were  mistaken  in  tius 
supposition,  for  they  had  hardly  humed  past  the  warder  in 
the  armoury  before  they  heard  old  Edwards  shouting  liutilT, 
"Treason!  murther!" 

"  On,  on !"  exclaimed  Blood,  "  a  moment  lost  gives  our 
scrags  to  the  rope !  On,  boy,  or  I  bury  my  dagger  to  theMt 
in  your  ribs  !'* 

"  I  care  not — slay  me  !  Helj),  murder,  help !"  shouted 
Mervyn,  who  had  now  succeeded  in  removing  his  gag. 

"  Mervyn,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  give  not  your  father  to 
the  hangman!"  said  Blood,  with  great  agitation,  and  glancing 
at  his  dagger  irresoljitely.  "  Yonder  is  the  main-guard— be 
silent,  or— or " 

"  1*11  throttle  him  if  he  but  breathes,"  muttered  Hunt. 

"  Leave  me,  then — leave  me  here,  monster  !**  said  Mervyn, 
wildly,  "I  will  not  a  step  beyond!  This  is  the  Bloody 
Tower ;  I  will  die  here !" 

As  he  spoke,  the  voice  of  young  Edwards,  at  the  hiffhert 
pitch  of  his  stormy  tone,  was  heard  on  Tower-hill,  yelling, 
"Treason,  treason!  the  crown  is  stolen!"  The  door  of  the 
guard-room,  which  they  were  approaching,  opened,  and  an 
officer  ran  out,  asking  what  was  the  matter.  Blood  jogged 
Himt's  elbow,  and  both  clutching  the  youth  by  his  arms, 
scudded  over  the  courtyard  to  the  gate  of  the  drawbridge, 
where  a  single  sentinel  was  standing.  But  the  alarm  was  notr 
general,  and  the  warder,  suspecting  something  wrong  firom 
their  hurried  manner,  and  hearing  the  cry  of  "  Stop  them! 
Stop  thieves!"  levelled  his  partisan  at  Blood's  breast,  who 
was  the  first  of  the  group.  The  colonel  instantly  stepped  for- 
ward and  discharged  a  pistol  at  his  head,  but  he  feU  down, 
and  so  avoided  the  shot. 

The  drawbridge  terminated  in  a  ward-house,  and  a  Httle 
gate  at  which  a  soldier  stood  sentinel.  Blood  exdaimed, 
"  Come  on,  he  will  not  resist ;  he  is  a  coward,  by  his  eye !" 
and  they  rushed  on.  The  man  instantly  threw  down  his 
arms,  and  ran  into  the  ward-house. 

The  robbers  hurried  rapidly  through  the  outward  gate,  and 
foimd  themselves  safely  on  the  wharf.  Still  guided  by 
Blood,  they  ran  towards  St.  Katharine's  Gate,  \oiere  their 
horses  waited,  joining   in  the  now   general  yell  of  "  Stop 

burgheT'lodk.  of  liis  coTJopoaoioTka,  ^mxi^^er:^  ^^^■'^  ^xoro.  ^ssa- 
peotmg  them,  and  tkey  ^er^  c\ofte>  xv^^  xJaa  Y^sst^e^,  -^^ 
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flnddenly  a  %!ire  darted  firom  a  low  public-house  on  the 
-way,  followed  by  three  or  four  stout  men  with  bludgeons, 
who  yelled  out,  "  Here  he  is — ^lo,  the  man !  Seize  him  m  the 
]dng[j9  name !    It  is  Blood !" 

"Hell-hound,  take  thy  fate !"  exclaimed  the  colonel, 
striking  blindly  with  his  dagger  at  Oates,  for  it  was  he, 
but  hi^iavoided  the  blow  by  ducking  to  the  ^ound.  The 
blodgeon-men,  who  wore  the  imiform  of  the  city  marshal's 
catchpoles,  now  rushed  forward,  and  a  pell-mell  combat 
began.  Blood  laid  about  him  so  fiercely  that  he  quickly 
m^e  himself  a  clear  space ;  but  a  chance  blow  levelled 
Mervyn  to  the  ground  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle, 
and,  at  the  moment  the  colonel  had  nearly  hacked  his  way 
to  his  horse,  a  crowd  of  soldiers  and  warders  c^ime  run- 
ning towards  the  gate.  Foremost  of  these  was  young 
lEdwards,  who,  cutlass  in  hand,  rushed  upon  Blood  just  as 
he  set  his  foot  in  the  stirrup.  The  colonel  drew  another 
pistol,  and  fired  it  almost  close  to  the  sailor's  forehead, 
but  by  some  fortunate  accident,  the  ball  only  grazed  his  skin. 
They  instantly  grappled  together,  and  though  Blood  saw 
bimself  completely  surrounded,  *  he  continued  to  make  a 
desperate  straggle  Tor  the  crown,  in  the  course  of  which 
some  of  the  jewels  dropped  out.  "When  at  last  Edwards 
contrived  to  trip  him  up,  and  wrested  the  rich  prize  firom 
his  grasp,  and  a  hundred  hands  clutched  him  at  once,  he 
yielded  with  a  bitter  smile,  exclaiming,  "  WeU,  I  am  your 
prisoner !  but  no  matter ;  it  was  a  gallant  attempt,  however 
unsuccessful,  for  it  was  for  a  crown." 

"  Now  Blood,  now  you  are  my  spoil  and  my  prisoner !" 
said  Oates,  drawing  nigh,  his  countenance  black  and  battered 
with  last  night's  work.  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  warrant  for 
his  body,  and  that  of  the  young  villain  who  lies  bleeding 
there.     Surrender  him  to  these  officers." 

"They  cannot — ^they  dare  not!"  said  Blood,  fiercely.  "I 
am  taken  within  the  hberties  of  the  Tower,  and  am  the  lieu- 
tenant's prisoner  only,  who  dare  not  surrender  me  without  a 
warrant  from  the  king's  own  hand." 

"  It  is  true ;  secure  the  other  villains  !  they  are  escapinff," 
exclaimed  a  gentleman,  who  now  arrived  breathless,  at  thp 
head  of  a  file  of  guardsmen.  It  was  Sir  John  Robinson. 
Old  Edwards,  streaming  with  blood  which  ran  over  his 
eyes,  and  which  he  was  striving  to  brush  away,  followed 
staggeringly.  In  the  confusion  of  his  sight  he  mistook 
Oates  innis  canonicals  for  Blood,  and  exdannfcd.  \jo\l\^^«^> 
"  Jack,  Jack,  ibis  is  ike  villain  !"  Edwards  Yas\,«jQ?c\5  T^%e^ 
his  eatlaes  to  strike  him   down,  when  Blood  \a.\3i^"ad  ^c^ 
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heartily,  and  said,  "  Chop  away,  my  lad !  you  cannot  do  the 
world  a  better  Bervice." 

**  Nay,  son,  this  is  the  villain !"  said  the  poor  old  num,  Btill 
wiping^  his  eyes.  "  This  reverend  gentleman  is  none  of 
them." 

During  this  scufELe  and  capture,  the  other  villains  luid 
made  good  use  of  their  time.  Parrot,  indeed,  wi»  seiod 
without  resistance,  but  Hunt  forced  his  way  to  a  hone, 
leaped  into  the  saddle,  and  rode  off,  followed  by  the  two 
other  ruffians.  There  happened,  however,  to  be  an  empty 
cart  in  the  street  which  turned  suddenly  short,  and  Hunt,  in 
striving  to  avoid  a  collision  with  it,  ran  his  head  against  a 
barber  s  pole,  which  projected  in  the  street.  He  was  dashed 
£rom  his  norse  by  the  shock,  but  almost  instantly  recoveiingi 
put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  was  about  to  nde  offagiifii 
when  the  carter  shouted,  "This  is  Tom  Hunt,  who  was  intb 
black  attempt  on  the  Duke  of  Ormonde ! — seize  him  I"  He 
was  captured,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  and  conveyed  befow 
the  lieutenant.  But  as  the  seizure  took  place  out  of  tie 
Tower  Liberties,  Sir  Jolm  ordered  him  to  be  taken  befero 
Justice  Smith,  a  magistrate'  of  the  city. 

A  large  crowd  had  now  gathered,  which  blocked  up  Towfl^ 
lull.  Some  soldiers  picked  up  Mervyn,  whose  female  hal»li- 
ments  were  nearly  all  torn  from  his  back ;  his  wounded  arm 
streamed  with  blood,  and  his  dark  hair  was  clotted  ihiokly 
with  the  same.  Gates  had  previously  recognized  him,  ana 
claimed  him  of  the  Heutenant,  in  virtue  of  his  warrant ;  Init 
Sir  John  would  not  even  hear  him.  Oates  in  vain  alleged 
that  he  had  been  on  the  watch  for  the  prisoners  all  day,  and 
that  he  had  nearly  captured  Blood  the  night  before ;  the  lieu- 
tenant refused  to  do  anything  without  the  king's  expreffi 
commands,  and  ordered  the  prisoners,  under  a  stronff  gnart 
to  the  White  Tower,  whither  he  would  foUow  and  t«ie  <ilieir 
examination.     They  were  accordingly  taken  off. 

Young  Edwards  proposed  to  mount  some  soldiers  on  the 
horses,  and  pursue  the  other  robbers.  But  the  cautious  lieu- 
tenant woula  not  hear  a  word  on  the  subject.  "  Follow  them 
yourself,  if  you  will.  Master  Edwards,"  said  he ;  "it  is  your 
business,  and  not  mine.  I  dare  not  trench  on  the  city  pri^" 
leges,  and  my  jurisdiction  stops  at  these  gates.  Meanwhile, 
warders,  lead  m  these  horses — they  are  forfeit  to  the  Tower. 

This  order  was    promptly  obeyed,   and    the  UeutenJ^ 
troubling  himself  omy  with  the  reffalia,  which  he  coUec^ 
and  carried  with  him,  euteTetlL  >ik'fe  "Scyo-Qrei^.    QJv^i.'^j&w^ 
was  by  this  time  exkaxisteii  ^d\K  «»\>£«&tvxi^  «sA\Q«a  ^'v'^^**^ 
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lid  fainted  in  liis  son's  arms,  who,  uttering  as  many  curses 
8  lie  could  possibly  condense  into  five  minutes,  and  assisted 
>y  some  of  the  crowd,  carried  the  j)oor  old  man  to  his  lodg- 
Eigs  in  the  Tower. 


CHAPTEE  XXX  VJLLL. 

THE    COUBT    OF    CHASLES   II. 

Blood  and  his  young  -victim  were  meanwhile  conveyed  to 
.  zoom  in  the  "White  Tower,  entirely  destitute  of  furniture, 
he  bare  stone  walls  lighted  only  with  a  bull's-eye,  set  very 
dgh  in  the  thickness  of  the  massive  stones.  Blood  walked 
here  with  a  sort  of  sullen  pride,  folding  his  arms,  and  scowl- 
Dg  contemptuously  at  the  numerous  gazers  who  besieged 
heir  way.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  glanced  at  Meryyn  with 
ai  expression  of  remorse,  and  asked  him  in  a  moved  tone  if 
lifl  arm  pained  him ;  but  the  youth  returned  no  answer  but  a 
ook  of  disdain  and  hatred.  One  of  the  warders,  however, 
unnanely  bandaged  his  fast-flowing  woimd. 

Sir  John  Hobinson  followed,  andthe  lieutenant  commenced 
nth  Mervyn.  But  to  all  his  questions  he  found,  to  his 
preat  surprise,  that  the  youth  kept  a  resolute  and  dogged 
ilence,  which  Blood  continued  to  applaud  with  his  fiery  eye 
ind  gestures.  Sir  John  grew  much  exasperated,  and  m- 
[uired  of  Mervyn  if  he  thought  the  rack  andthe  thumb-screw 
irere  altogether  out  of  date  in  the  Tower.  To  which  Mervyn 
?e]|^ed  recklessly  that  he  neither  knew  nor  cared. 

jB*inding,  as  he  supposed,  that  the  boy  was  too  well  tutored. 
Sir  John  turned  ana  commenced  an  examination  of  the  older 
priaoner.  To  the  preliminary  questions  concerning  his  name 
and  profession.  Blood  answered  readily ;  but  when  the  lieu- 
tenant endeavoured  to  extort  some  account  of  his  late  exploit 
fend  accomplices,  he  was  met  by  a  sullen  and  impenetrable 
refosal  to  reply.  Finding,  after  many  trials,  that  no  informa- 
tion whatever  could  be  elicited  from  the  prisoners,  Sir  John 
aroee  in  a  passion. 

"  Well,  then,  Mr.  Blood,"  he  exclaimed,  "  since  you  refuse 
to  answer  even  in  jour  ovm  defence,  I  ^  to  hTs  majesty, 
and  obtain  a  warrant  from  him  to  get  at  the  truth  bv  other 
means.  You  are  the  king's  prisoner,  and  I  trow  no  factious 
JSJabeas  shall  drag  you  out  of  the  king's  foTtte^a^S!^^<5i\^>^*^ 
Btone  erumhlea  on  my  head." 

"And  tell  the  king.  Sir  Jolm,"  said  Blood,  ^^  eii«t^- 
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"  tell  the  king  tliat  if  I  am  compelled  to  confess  any  part^ 
this  afiair,  I  will  confess  the  whole  T* 

Sir  John  seemed  stmck  by  these  remarkable  words  and  the 
implied  menac-e.  He  mused  for  an  instant  very  thouehiliillyi 
and  then  walked  up  to  the  ferocious  prisoner,  and  spoEesome 
words  in  a  low  tone,  to  which  Blood  replied  in  the  same.  Sir 
John  then  exclaimed,  with  visible  ai^tation,  ''  Sirs,  I  nmrtto 
the  king  on  the  instant — and  look  that  during  my  absence  no 
man  have  speech  of  these  villains.  Yet  hold — ^let  one  stay 
wiiJi  them,  to  see  they  hold  no  private  discourse — and  tiifli 
again,  'tis  not  necessary — it  can  do  no  harm." 

The  lieutenant  gave  these  contradictory  orders  in  an  o^ 
viously  puzzled  tone.  He  then  stopped  short  near  \» 
secretary. 

"  How  say  you,  Shelley  P — ^we  may  leave  thefn  alone  P"  k 
said.  "  Grad's  sooth !  the  king  needs  no  more  lies  leaned 
about  him — eh  P  We  are  secure — eh  P  Look  ye,  "Williaa 
Lockyer,  go  to  my  lady,  and  tell  her  not  to  take  more  thai  ' 
three  warders  to  cluster  her  coach.  I  trow  there  is  no  great 
danger  to  her  precious  person  between  here  and  Temple-bar, 
though  Claude  Duval  be  abroad." 

"  Colonel  Blood  is  known  to  be  a  man  of  desperate  re- 
solves," said  the  secretary,  dubiously.  "  It  hath  been  that 
men  of  as  great  courage,  on  the  failure  of  an  enterprise^ 
for  example,  Mark  Antony  at  Philippi  (nay,  Alexandiiar- 
'twas  Brutus  at  Philippi) — ^have  laid  unlawful  hands  on  tiicm- 
selves,  and  so  cheated  the — the — excuse  the  word,  Mr.  Blood 
— the  gallows." 

"  If  I  had  feared  the  thing — ^much  less  the  word — ^I  were 
not  now  here,  master  penman,"  said  Blood,  grimly.  "  Buta« 
to  suicide,  dread  not  that :  I  am  no  Koman  fool.  FormyaeK 
I  rather  mistrust  I  shall  be  murdered, — ^for  the  burglar  oft 
throws  into  a  ditch  the  tool  he  has  used,  to  be  rid  of  if» 
accusing  company." 

"  But  then  in  tlie  Tower,  murder  is  always  called  suicide," 
said  Mervyn,  with  a  kind  of  smiling  wildness,  which  showed 
he  had  reached  that  point  of  desperation  whence  good  and 
evil  seem  indifferent  things.  Blood  bit  his  Hp,  and  gave  a 
deep  sigh,  or  rather  groan. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Blood,  I  will  do  your  errand  with  his  majestfi" 

said  Sir  John.     "If  so  be,  you  do  knock  your  brains oa* 

against  the  wall,  why,  we  cannot  help  it,  and  Jack  Ketch"will 

he  spared  a  tough  job.     Shelley,  post  a  guard  outside,  and 

Jeare  the  OTisoners  alone — ^ei\.^e\V-C!^T^o\i\i^>^^bcsss!^,^^iws^ 

happen.     Put  strone  irons  oTl\>o'<^x." 

"  (bn  that  boy,  Slr  3o\in^"  e^cXacmi^esL  "^Vic.^.   -^^^^^ 
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nith  an  anekor  weight  if  you  will,  but  would  you  fasten  a 
pennon  like  a  main-sheet  P* 

"  You  have  heard  my  orders,  Shelley,"  said  the  lieutenant, 
peremptorily.  "  Not  that  I  would  offend  you,  colonel,  for 
God  only  Imows  whether  you  are  now  at  your  worst  pass, 
seeing  that  fortune  is  a  very  wave  beneath  you,  and  no 
sooner  casts  you  to  the  sands  ere  she  swings  you  up  again  to 
the  stars." 

The  lieutenant's  directions  were  carefolly  executed,  and  he 
himself  cleared  the  dungeon  of  all  but  the  prisoners,  and 
locking  the  door,  took  away  the  key  in  his  breast.  Mervyn 
heard  the  rattle  of  arms  as  the  sentinels  took  their  stand,  and 
then  all  was  quiet. 

A  few  minutes  of  profound  silence  followed ;  Blood  then 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  for  he  had  couched  down  with 
weariness,  and  looked  around,  as  well  as  the  dim  obscurity  of 
the  chamber  allowed.  He  perceived  Mervyn  sitting  cross- 
legged,  his  hands  linked  to  his  fetters,  his  face  pale  as  death, 
except  his  sunken  eyes,  which  were  purple  and  swelled ;  but 
it  seemed  as  if  ho  could  not  shed  a  tear.  Blood  looked  at  him 
steadfastly,  but  he  could  in  no  way  catch  his  eye. 

"Courage,  child!"  he  said  at  last.  "While  there's  Hfe 
there's  hope,  and  I  doubt  not  to  save  both  thee  and  myself. 
Thou  dost  not  know,  child,  what  I  know." 

"  Do  you  lie  on  still  P"  said  Mervyn,  with  bitter  calmness. 
"  But  'tis  as  good  as  truth — ^they  cannot  sink  us  lower  than 
we  are  damned  already." 

"  Talk  not  so  desperately,  boy,"  said  Blood,  earnestly.  "  I 
tell  thee,  I  know  a  spell  to  charm  even  this  demon.  Death, 
which  thou  dost  fear  so  much." 

"  Thou  liest  again,  father  I  I  fear  him  not,"  said  Mervyn, 
with  a  moment's  vehemence.  "  It  is  life,  miserable,  disho- 
noured, shame-struck  life,  I  fear.  Oh,  that  I  had  a  dagger ! 
thou  shouldst  see  how  long  I  would  tarry  in  this  den  of 
wolves,  which  men  call  earth." 

"  Boy,  that  blow  was  not  meant  for  thee,"  said  Blood,  with 
much  emotion.  "  And  for  the  deed  itself,  it  was  done  for 
thee." 

"For  me! — I'll  warrant,  on  a  sudden  impulse  of  gene- 
rosity P  JNfo,  my  good  father,  the  plot  was  old  to  mustiness 
— ^planned,  rehearsed,  before  you  dreamed  of  choosing  me 
your  heir." 

"  I  grant  it,  Mervyn ;  some  such  plot  lay  in  a  chaos,  as  it 
were,  m  my  thought,"  said  Blood.    "  But  deem,  ^otjl  "V'W^ 
thrown  my  life  on  auoh  a  desperate  die,  but  ioT  "^otsl^    '^>£^ 
poorest  jewel  of  tha,t  crown  wotQd  liave  raivae^  ^om  «5oQ^^  '^ 
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beggar's  wants ;  and  I  was  promised  wealth,  power,  pazdon 
— ^I  know  not  what,  as  my  reward — ^for  I  pretend  not  iiie 
jewels  were  to  have  been  my  own  spoil." 

"  And  whose  else,  most  Tirtuous,  my  father  P"  saidMervys. 

"  No  matter — I  have  a  better  backer  than  any  I  dare  name," 
replied  Blood,  significantly.  "  If  the  receiver  be  as  badaatib 
thief,  why  then — he  who  wears  the  crown  is  nothing  better 
than  he  who  stole  it." 

"  Good  faith,  this  lie  outdazzles  all  we  have  yet  told,"  ^ 
Mervyn,  with  desperate  calmness. 

"  It  shall  be  seen  if  'tis  not  truer  than  those  they  tdl  ii 
pnlpits,"  said  Blood,  vehemently.  "  Strike  me  dead,  if  I 
speak  false !  And  call  you  that  robbery,  for  a  man  to  tab 
his  own  property  from  the  hands  of  unjust  guardians— Btisgyi 
grudging,  conditioning  grumblers,  like  the  commons  of 
England?" 

"  I  marvel  much  I  have  not  cliib-feet,  being  the  devil's  bob," 
said  Mervyn,  wildly.  "  Well,  well,  men  die  but  once,  thaiii 
a  comfort.  Good  night  to  you.  Colonel  Blood — good  nij^ 
till  we  meet  again  on  the  gallows." 

He  then  sunk  his  head  back  acainst  the  wall,  and  aSaa 
pretended  to  sleep  or  swooned  wim  exhaustion.  Blood  mide 
no  further  effort  at  conversation,  but  sat  for  nearly  an  boor 
lost  in  his  own  gloomy  meditations. 

This  silence  was  broken  by  the  sudden  rattling  of  a  key  in 
the  door.  Blood  started  up,  and  glared  with  wolfish  eagenea 
at  the  door,  while  Mervyn  scarcely  stirred.  It  was  opened, 
and  Sir  John  Bobinson  entered,  accompanied  by  aaotkr 
gentleman  and  seven  or  eight  musketeers. 

"  Death,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Blood,  folding  his  arms  do^iadlf. 
"  Grarrison  law— ha !  Quick,  despatch,  and  no  tales  toia--eli 
Sir  John  P  Well,  you  shall  see  to-day,  my  young  steel-cali, 
how  an  old  soldier  should  die." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  colonel,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "though, 
by'r  lady,  for  this  hour  your  life  has  hung  upon  the  breatiiof 
each  speaker  of  a  score.  G^id,  man !  the  coundl  is  at  its 
wit's  end  what  to  do  with  ye.  Ormonde  and  the  Butler  set 
were  for  giving  you  hot  work  of  it,  and  a  taste  of  theliwj 
martial  within  the  hour,  but  the  king  and  the  joUy  Dukew 
Bucks  were  obstinate  for  you ;  and  at  last  his  majesty  ha» 
most  wonderfully  resolved  to  see  and  examine  you  himself  «t 
Whitehall,  where  are  the  queen,  her  ladies,  and  the  trhol* 
court" 

"God  save  King  C5Viax\e^\"  ^Vovskfe^'^wA,    ^^^^i.«^« 
inow  him  for   a  true  W\i^-ieV\.o^.  l^o,>ttQr5,-^^Ov^\ss.«^ 
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u  breakmg  the  clouds.    Prithee,  Master  lieutenant,  put  us 
tti  some  decent  trim  for  the  presence,  ere  we  hence." 

"  The  king's  orders  are  to  the  contrary,"  replied  Sir  John. 
**  And — a  word  in  your  ear.  Master  Blood—you  have  not  a 
Ddimite  to  lose,  lest  pernicious  council  preyail,  and  the  world 
be  depriyed  of  your  services." 

Blood  took  the  hint  very  sharply,  and  roused  Mervyn 
himself,  who  passively  submitted  to  everything ;  and  tiie 
lieutenant  carenilly  examined  the  locks  of  their  tetters,  such 
Bras  the  dread  inspired  by  Blood's  ferocious  character.  This 
point  ascertained,  they  were  escorted  under  a  strong  guard 
bo  the  Tower-stabrs,  where  the  lieutenant  embarked  with  his 
prisoners  in  his  bar^e,  attended  by  a  dozen  musketeers,  be- 
ddeB  rowers.  As  this  strange  measure  entered  the  imagina- 
don  of  no  man,  although  all  London  rang  with  the  attempt 
yn  the  crown,  no  particular  notice  was  taken  of  their  passage 
xp  the  river. 

It  was  noonday  when  they  landed  at  Whitehall,  and  en- 
deared the  great  quadrangle  of  the  immense  palace,  in  which 
was  a  crowd  of  coaches,  sedans,  guards,  footmen,  and  pages,/ 
in  all  l^e  hurry  and  glittering  confusion  of  a  grand  day  at 
sourt.  Sir  John  conducted  his  prisoners  to  a  guard-room, 
irliilB  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  him, 
nve  information  to  the  king  of  their  arrival.  He  returned 
umOBt  Meetly,  with  an  order  to  bring  the  prisoners  before 
tuB  majesty. 

Mervyn  felt  no  emotion  on  hearing  this  command,  not  even 
miriosity.  Had  he  been  ordered  to  follow  the  messenger  to 
the  block  he  would  have  obeyed  without  hesitation,  so  stupi- 
fied  was  he  with  grief  and  ill-usage.  He  scarcely  noticed 
Hist  he  was  passing  through  a  series  of  masnincent  but 
mcmastic-loolang  apartments,  and  then  throu^  a  spacious 
oorridor,  or  rather  gallery,  of  richly-carved  wood,  hung  with 
nxperb  masterpieces  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools.  They 
anived  at  last,  he  knew  not  how,  in  a  large  antechamber,  in 
which  were  groups  of  splendidly-dressed  courtiers  playing  at 
TBrious  games,  and  talking  with  a  rapidity  and  violence  of 
gesticulation  which  showed  the  eager  interest  they  took  in  the 
topics  discussed.  The  speakers  all  ceased,  however,  the  mo- 
ment Blood  and  his  companion  appeared,  and  gazed  at  them 
as  if  at  chained  beasts. 

Blood  bore  this  with  impatience,  and  his  ferocious  eye 
seemed  to  scan  the  groups  scornfully,  and  \keti  \L<fe  >G«rafc^ 
awf.     The  lieutenant,  meanwhile,  stepped  ioTSFr«cd.  «xA  $^- 
^ppeared  into  another  apartment,  leaving  t\Le  -pTisoTiet^  «'Q=^- 
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rounded  by  their  ^nard.  A  few  moments  elapsed,  and  a 
personage  very  riclily  liabited,  twirling  the  gold  key  of  cham- 
hcrlain,  opened  the  door  of  the  presence-duonber,  andcalkd 
out,  "Brmg  the  prisoners  forward!"  Ihe  order  wai in- 
stantly obeyed,  and  Mervyn  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  Merry  Monarch — but  under  what  different  circumBtancn 
to  those  in  which  he  had  first  seen  him,  at  his  jolly  ease,  in 
Whitefriars. 

The  presence-chamber  of  old  Whitehall  was  of  vast  extent 
suiting  the  pomp  of  its  founder,  the  kingly  Cardinal  Wolaej, 
ere  his  overblown  fortunes  withered  away.  It  seemed  u  if 
the  apartment  had  sustained  little  damage  or  alteration  daring 
the  century  and  a  half  which  had  elapsed  since  Wolsey  wro 
in  it  that  grand  entertainment  at  which  Henry  Vlil.  fell  in  j 
love  "with  Anna  Bolcyn.  The  panels  and  pillars  oftiiB  ' 
wainscot  were  of  black  oak,  most  elaborately  and  ridJy 
carved  by  a  Gothic  chisel.  The  walls  were  hxmg  with  anUr 
worked  out  witK  scriptural  subjects,  and  with  a  force  and 
beauty  almost  equal  to  the  cartoons  of  the  Flemish  paintezi, 
from  which  they  were  taken.  The  arms  of  the  cardunal  itill 
emblazoned  the  panes  of  the  deep  Gothic  windows,  and  shed 
a  rainbow  lustre  on  the  tessellated  pavement.  The  roof  wai 
carved  with  a  richness  and  multiplicity  of  design  wludi 
amazed  the  eye  with  its  beauty  and  intricacy,  and  the  fanafol 
caprice  of  dharles  I.  had  crowded  almost  every  foot  of 
surface  with  allegorical  paintings  by  some  of  his  favourite 
artists. 

The  furniture,  though  somewhat  used  and  worn,  corres- 
ponded in  monkish  magnificence  with  all  around.  The  buffets, 
whence  the  cardinal's  pages  were  wont  to  distribute  wine  and 
spices  to  his  select  guests,  were  covered  with  rich  plate ;  the 
chairs  were  of  carved  ebony  gilt,  and  the  drapery  of  the 
tables  and  curtains  were  of  purple  velvet,  embroidered  in 
tarnished  gold  with  the  mingled  roses  and  luces  of  Bluff 
Harry. 

The  most  modem  part  of  the  chamber  was  that  in  which 

the  court  was  principally  gathered  around  the  sovereign.    It 

was  raised  bv  a  few  steps  from  the  hall,  and  formed  in  itself 

a  large  circular  room,  richly  hung  with  crimson  velvet.  There 

was  a  vast  fire  of  cedar-wood  burning  in  a  grate  of  the  most 

beautiful  workmanship  in  gilt  bronze ;  and  with  his  back 

turned  to  a  lar^e  illuminated  window,  in  a  kind  of  mist  of 

man  J- coloured  lights,  aat  the  k\n^  and  his  queen,  Katherinc 

of  JBraganza,  in  gilded  ckavca  oi  «\.»^^.   ^^  ^<2faa^«55t^  <^\a&», 

which  was  looped  mt\i  ^moa^,  «sA  ^^"^  ^t^Ki^^  ^-^^ 

head,  half  aside. 
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The  queen,  a  little  dark  vivacious  brunette,  attired  in  the 
glitter  and  splendour  of  a  southern  toilet,  had  her  hand  upon 
tiie  kinc's  chair,  and  lounged  easily  on  the  velvet  cushions 
behind  ner.  A  great  number  of  ladies  and  nobles  stood 
Kroond  in  circles,  leaning  in  various  attitudes  against  the 
carved  oak>work,  or  standing  bolt  upright,  as  weariness  or 
etiquette  prevailed.  The  glittering  partisans  of  the  yeomen 
of  the  guard,  who  lined  the  staircase  and  lower  hall,  com- 
pleted me  magnificent  array  with  a  fringe  of  spearsl 

Mervyn's  eye  glanced  lisflessly  from  the  king  to  the  window 
K&ear  which  he  sat,  and  which  commanded  a  curious  view  of 
tifae  river  and  landscape  on  the  opposite  shore,  through  the 
Btaaned  glass,  which  gave  it  a  thousand  unnatural  hues.  His 
SBze  returned,  without  any  effort  of  will,  to  the  grandees 
iuXTOonding  the  king.  Among  these  he  recognized  Shaftes- 
bury, Monmouth,  fiussell,  Howard,  and  Essex — ^unwonted 
EbrmB  in  the  court  of  Charles  II.  But  the  result  projected 
by  the  real  authors  of  the  Oatesian  plot  had  come  to  pass — 
tlie  popular  faction  was  in  power.  Buckingham  and  Eocncster 
stood  behind  the  king's  cnair,  and  leaning  against  the  firc- 
plaoe,  stood  a  tall  young  man,  with  a  remarkably  haughty 
md  sparkling  expression  of  countenance,  in  conversation 
Bvitih  an  ancient  nobleman,  whose  rich  dress  and  lofty  manner 
betokened  the  highest  rank.  These  were  the  chivalrous 
&irl  of  Ossory,  and  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Ormonde. 

Mervyn  looked  at  these  glittering  men  T^ith  a  strange 
Reeling  of  contempt  and  burstmg  grief,  for  it  seemed  as  if  all 
\ina  state  and  pride  were  assumed  in  mockery  of  his  desperate 
QUBery.  But  suddenly  his  eye  fell  on  a  group,  which  seemed 
by  an  electric  shock  to  rekindle  all  those  feehngs  which  were 
dead  and  paralysed  by  the  despair  in  his  heart.  The  queen's 
maids  of  honour  stood  clustering  around  her,  timid  and  fresh 
u  just  blossoming  roses,  and  among  these  was  Aurora 
Sjaoey.  She  looked  pale,  but  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
her  eye,  full  of  wonder  and  sorrow,  seemed  to  glance  at 
Mervyn ;  and  then  it  was  for  the  first  time  that  he  recollected 
he  was  standing  in  the  torn  rags  of  a  female  garb,  covered 
with  gore,  mud,  and  filth  of  every  description,  and  the  hot 
blood  rushed  to  his  paUid  cheeks.  It  was  but  a  moment's 
feeling,  however,  for  he  grew  calm  and  pale  as  before,  with 
his  eyes  fiixed  sullenly  on  the  ground. 

The  entrance  of  the  prisoners  had  excited  universal  atten- 
tion.   AU  eyes  were  fiixed  upon  them  witk  ea^et  c\flrv'o%\\?3 , 
eren  i2io0e  of  the  king  himseli.     Blood  seeTJae^  m  T^oi^K^Ci 
hunted ;  be  glanced  boldly  around,  his  eye  ii\ee\jviv^  ^^^ 
welUng  for  a  moment  almost  scornfully  on  t\itxt  oi  Ottcvoti^^- 

u 
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He  nodded  and  looked  witli  a  slight  curling  smile  at  tlie 
Dnke  of  Buckingliam,  who  smiled  too,  but  almost  impercep- 
tibly. 

"  Why,  gad-a-mercy  !  he  stands  as  stiff  as  a  saint  in 
stone !"  exclaimed  the  king,  after  a  moment's  silence.  "One 
would  think  he  were  some  orave  deserver  come  to  receive  the 
reward  of  good  deeds — and  in  truth  the  times  are  such  thit 
they  who  filch  the  iewels  from  our  crown  must  be  rewarded 
by  our  own  liand  ior  the  state-thievery. — Well,  colonel,  yoa 
have  done  for  yourself  what  none  of  your  enemies  could  do 
for  you,  and  bold  as  your  former  villanies  have  been,  this  last 
beats  them  all !" 

"  Please  you,  sire,  I  was  not  bom  to  be  petty,  either  in 
good  or  evil,"  replied  Blood,  with  resolute  composure. 

"  None  but  crimes  of  a  groat  magnitude  content  tb 
grandeur  of  his  soul,"  said  iSochester,  smiling.  "  Had  yoa 
stolen  the  crown  to  wear  it,  Blood,  you  were  now  a  he»- 
but  only  to  pick  the  jewels  out — ^fie !  fie !" 

"  Faith,  man,  thouwouldst  have  found  it  heavier  wear  to 
a  foolscap,"  said  Charles.  "  But  what  beslattered  damsel  ii 
this  thou  hast  provided  thyself  withal  to  share  thy  tedioai 
hours  to  the  gallows  P" 

"  I  would  advise  your  majesty  not  to  send  her  among  yoiff 
maids-of-honour,  lest  she  turn  out  a  very  Achilles  in  petti- 
coats," said  Eochester.  "  By'r  lady,  I  do  believe  'tis  the 
young  rogue,  Ichabod,  whom  we — I  mean  it  is  a  boy  in  femile 
garb,  like  one  of  your  father's  actresses." 

"  Is  it  even  so,  sirrah  ?"  said  Charles,  sharply. 

"  Put  him  to  my  Lord  Eochestcr's  experiment,  and  yonr 
majesty  may  decide,"  said  merry  Mistress  Gwyn,  with  a 
wink,  which  set  the  king  and  the  whole  court  laughing. 

Mervyn  folded  his  arms,  and  tears  rushed  without  restraint 
down  his  begrimed  visage. 

"  Alas !  poor  youth,  he  is  wounded,"  said  Mistress  Sydney, 
as  if  involuntarily,  and  clasping  her  delicate  hands. 

"  Ah !  sweet  Sydney,  at  your  lackadaisies  for  such  a  grace- 
less young  sweep  already  ?  said  Charles,  throwing  his  head 
back  so  as  to  stare  at  the  young  maid  of  honouriull  in  fte 
face.  Then  with  a  smile  at  the  blush  he  extorted  by  the 
length  and  eagerness  of  his  gaze,  he  turned  to  Blood.  "  So, 
colonel,  this  is  your  son,  and  a  hopeful  pupil  in  your 
noble  school  P" 

"  He  is  my  botv,  avcCjWt  «l%  mnocent  of  all  offence  as  a 
new  created  angeW  exdaMCLft^'B^c>o^,^<5t^<OTvvi\^^    **Xk»l 
rviiJi  me  as  you  w^,\)ut  1  a^c^T\ft^o^«xf^s:>^^^^ 
is  innocent  even  of  t\ic  tAvo\3L^\^  oi  ^xoiv^'' 
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"  He  appears  in  likely  company  to  be  so.  Colonel  Blood," 
dd  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  calmly. 

*•  He  appears  in  company  of  a  man  who,  had  not  your 
race's  fortune  been  better  than  your  deserts,  had  hanged 
ou  at  Tyburn  like  a  common  malefactor,"  replied  Blood 
nth  extraordinaiT  daring  and  fierceness. 

"  What,  thou  Dranded  villain !  darest  thou  boast  of  thy 
srimes  even  in  this  presence  P"  exclaimed  the  Earl  of  Ossory, 
itarting  from  his  leaning  position. 

"  Ay,  in  the  presence  of  the  liing  of  kings !"  shouted 
Blood.    "  It  was  a  just,  valorous,  and  necessary  deed !" 

"I^ought  but  this  presence,  nathless,  hinders  me  from 
hacking  thee  to  pieces,  thou  monstrous  epitome  of  every  vil- 
Uny,"  said  Ossory,  sparkling  with  rage. 

"  You  may  say  so  safely,  my  lord ; — I  am  bound  to  hear 
yoa!"  said  Blood,  lifting  his  chains  with  a  scomiul  smile. 

"My  liege!"  exclaimed  Ossory,  turning  passionately  to  the 
king ;  "  you  did  promise  me  the  garter  for  my  late  poor 
Bervices ;  but  on  my  knees  I  beseech  you  to  grant  me  no 
other  recompenac  but  to  set  this  monster  and  myself,  sword 
to  Bword,  in  a  barred  room,  and  if  I  do  not  my  father  justice 
lefcmen  swear  that  he  did !" 

"  I  nothing  doubt  your  courage,  Ossory,"  said  the  king, 
qmetly ;  "  it  lias  been  proved,  as  you  well  remind  us ;  but 
irhen  we  peril  vour  gallant  life,  it  snail  be  in  a  nobler  cause." 

The  Earl  or  Ossory  bowed  reverentially,  and  seemed  to 
calm  down  like  a  high-mettled  charger  gently  patted. 

"  Well  then,  Colonel  Blood,  you  ao  not  disavow  your  share 
in  carrying  off  my  Lord  of  Ormonde  ?"  continued  Charles. 
"An*  it  had  been  a  fair  dame  now,  I  could  have  understood 
Ba  Irish  reason  in  it ;  but  an  ancient  gentleman,  covered  with 
iMmour  and  grey  hairs !— ^" 

"  I  confess  it  all,  my  liege,  regretting  only  that  I  failed," 
said  Blood,  firmly. 

"Who  were  your  associates,  murtherer,— your  prompters  ?" 
■aid  Ossory,  eagerly.  "  Name  them,  and  by  Heaven,  I  wUl 
ftrriveyour  own  miserable  share,  for  I  blame  not  the  ruffian's 
toot  but  his  hand !" 

lie  Duke  of  Buckingham  coloured  slightly,  and  looked 
"Oneaaily  at  Blood,  who  reassured  him  with  an  emphatic 
glance. 

"My  lord,"  he  said,  calmly,  "  I  will  never  betray  a  friend's 
**fei  nor  even  deny  a  deed  oi  my  doing,  to  pteaer? e  tk^  orvrOC' 
.  "  Marry,  and  what  offence  had  I  given  yovit  iivo«»\.  exc^e^ 
■'^fep/  jurjr,  and  executionershiD  P"  said  tAxe  "D\>)^c  o^  ^"t" 

v  2 
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"  Like  Aristides,  you  offended  by  your  juatice,"  said 
Charles,  with  a  smile.  "  An  uncommon  crime  m  these  dxjt, 
and  therefore  craving  an  uncommon  chastisement/' 

"  Your  grace  wronged  me — ^wronged  me  in  blood  and 
estate,"  replied  Blood.  "  You  robb<5i  me  of  my  property 
and  hanged  my  brother.  His  blood  was  wrongfully  spilt,  and 
therefore  I  avenged  it." 

"  Thou  liest,  villain  !"  exclaimed  Ossory.  "  It  was  the 
laws,  and  not  my  father,  stripped  your  treason  bare,  and 
hanged  lialf  your  kindred,  and  should  yourself !" 

"I  have  flown  at  higher  game  than  any  Butler,  for  as  Mgh 
as  you  deem  yourselves.  Earl  of  Ossory,"  rephed  Blood, 
fiercely  ;  "  I  do  avow  that  I  have  been  engaged  m  a  design  to 
kill  your  majesty.  A  man  can  die  but  once — but  IvooM 
have  a  nobler  cause  than  pinching  a  Butler  too  hard !" 

"  What,  Blood !"  exclamied  Shaftesbury,  with  some  agita- 
tion ;  "  is  it  possible  that  such  a  good  protestant  could  haw 
been  engaged  in  the  late  execrable  plot  r" 

"  There  are  protestant  as  well  as  catholic  plots,  my  Lord 
Shaftesbury,"  repUed  the  colonel. 

"  Wc  nothing  doubt  it,  Blood,"  said  Charles,  with  a  bittff 
smile.  "  But  give  us  some  hooks  to  hang  our  behef  on— the 
how  and  the  where." 

"  I  was  engaged  to  shoot  your  majesty  with  my  caito, 
from  out  the  reeds  at  Battersea,  whither  your  majesty  oft 
resorted  to  bathe,"  replied  the  colonel. 

"  Gad's  Ufc !  and  for  what  most  excellent  reason  P"  said  the 
king,  looking  keenly  at  Shaftesbury. 

"  Your  majesty's  severity  over  tne  consciences  of  the  godly, 
your  oppression  of  reUgious  meetings,  your  merciless  proce- 
dure witn  regard  to  our  orothers  in  the  covenant  in  ScotUndr 
replied  Blood,  with  a  peculiarly  sanctimonious  twang,  irliicli 
made  all  smile. 

"  Good  truth,  we  are  in  a  cleft  stick !"  exclaimed  CharbB. 
**  Protestant  and  papist — ^tiger  and  crocodile — awaiting  us  on 
either  hand ! — the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  our  state.  M 
you  think  to  make  black-puddings  of  meP  But  we  hare 
heard  you  are  a  good  marksman.  Blood — ^how  came  it  wo 
reddened  not  a  stag-bullet  in  Battersea  Fields  P" 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  colonel,  with  ready  wit,  "  as  oft  as  I 
took  my  stand  in  the  reeds,  and  had  your  majesty  as  com- 
pletely in  my  aim  as  a  grazing  deer,  I  was  struck  with  sneh 
awe  and  reugioua  terror  of  your  kingly  person,  that  I  did 
not  only  desist  froTO.  t^ie  eTiXAiroTva*^  TSix%^4^,  "W;.  "^^^^^i*^ 
others,  my  associates,  at  ^e  m^^aajtaxOL  q'I  TK^^&feV 
"  We  are  bo\md  to  you  ioic  \\ift  <i«^^vJv\.^  cil  ^Sl^'wiM*^ 
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r,  friend,"  said  Charles,  carelessly  playing  with  his 
Greorge  and  Dragon.  "  You  are  a  second  father  to 
e  we  owe  you  our  life — ^in  fact  more,  because  not  by 
but  voluntary  goodness." 

ier  such  a  confession,  methinks  the  nicest  law  would 
a  sudden  riddance  of  such  a  villain!"  said  Ossory, 
ately. 

•  good  lord,"  replied  Blood,  calmly,  "  the  law  is  not  in 
mds  here,  as  it  was  in  Ireland,  wnen  I  fell  into  them, 
nd  a  trial — and  let  those  tremble  who  have  cause  to 
at  I  can  divulge." 

his  fierce  eye  glanced  rapidly  from  the  king  to  Bucl& 
and  Shaftesbury. 

jU,  sir,  what  can  you  do?"  said  Charles,  biting  his 
lip,  and  affecting  to  slap  the  queen's  little  brown 
led  hand  playftilly  from  his  chair. 
J  the  law  do  its  worst !"  replied  Blood ;  "  I  expect  its 
rigour,  and  am,  without  much  concern  for  mine  own 
repared  to  submit  to  its  decrees.  But  the  matter 
be  of  the  like  indifference  to  your  majesty ;  for  I  am  one 
leagued  band  of  the  desperatest  conspirators  that  ever 
'ho  have  all  sworn  to  avenge  the  deatli  of  any  one  that 
all,  in  the  blood  of  all  who  are  instrumental  to  it ;  and 
K>n  we  have  drunk  of  each  other's  heart's  tide ! 
fore  not  only  your  majesty's  ministers,  but  your  own 
jrson,  are  in  dire  and  certam.  risk.  But  on  the  contrary, 
nracious  dews  of  your  mercy  fell  on  a  few,  it  would 
he  hearts  of  many,  and  produce  a  golden  harvest  of 
le !  We  that  have  been  so  bold  in  hate — ^that  have 
JO  much  against  your  majesty's  vast  power — ^what 
we  not  do,  backed  by  it  in  love  r" 
u  talk,  colonel,  as  if  you  were  lord  general  of  the 
I,  and  had  all  their  names  on  your  muster-rolls,"  said 
►uth,  sternly. 

XTj,  and  wno  but  Colonel  Blood!"  replied  the  worthy. 
me  to  Tyburn,  and  see  if  ye  win  more  applause  from 
imons  than  ye  did  by  hanging  the  bones  of  old  Noll 
jbet !    There  was  ne'er  a  coiitier  of  ye  all  but  trem- 
hiear  his  iron  old  skeleton  creak  and  groan  on  the  tree  !'* 
*t  was  a  sight  to  take  the  heart  out  of  ambition,"  said 
,   leisurely  crossing  his  legs.     "Marry,  to  think  of 
fter,  and  look  on  that  old  rotten  carcass  of  mortality, 
LBoned  the  very  air  it  once  half  ruled  I    E^t,  %xt^,  Si 
true,  it  18  a  matter  to  be  looked  into.    'W  ft  '^o'vi^'^  ^"aas^., 
might  be,  put  a  muzzle  on  the  samts,  ioT  "svft  «Xasv^^s\. 
%we  of  them  as  of  the  papists,  good  booOclV 
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'*  'Tis  notorious  tlic  colonel  hath  a  boundless  influence  orer 
that  turbulent  imprisoned  wind  of  faction,  which  threstens 
every  day  to  make  a  new  earthquake,"  said  Buckingham;  and, 
observing  that  the  king  turned  eao^erly,  he  added,  "and if, 
sire,  my  advice  as  a  pnvy-councillor  availed  aught,  I  Tonld 
beseech  your  majesty  to  show  him  mercy." 

"  Please  you,  my  liege,"  said  Sir  John  Eobinson,  whom, 
until  this  moment,  Mervynhad  not  noticed,  though  he  wis 
close  beside  him — "  Please  you,  Captain  Edwards,  the  keeper's 
son  is  waiting  without,  to  give  his  evidence." 

"  Admit  him;  we  would  fain  hear  this  strange  story  at 
len^h,"  said  the  king,  and  the  chamberlain  gave  a  signal 

The  door  of  the  presence-chamber  opened  instantly,  and 
honest  Edwards,  still  in  his  smart  sea-garb  as  a  buccaneer 
captain,  entered.  He  looked  boldly  round,  whipped  his  hat 
under  his  arm,  and  elbowing  his  way  through  the  Tehet 
courtiers  about,  came  almost  to  the  king's  chair.  11» 
chamberlain  admonished  him  to  kneel,  and  kiss  his  majest/s 
hand. 

"  Damme,  why  should  I  kneel  P — I  don't  come  a  bef^ginji" 
replied  Edwards,  with  blunt  simplicity,  and  the  king,  with 
a  good-humoured  smile,  extended  his  hand  and  shook  the 
sailor's  heartily. 

"  I  see  thou  art  of  Cromwell's  seaworthy  school,"  he  said 
with  a  smile,  "  so  never /oc^e  thy  skullpiece,  good  briny,  with 
court  etiquette — ^here  is  your  king's  hand;  he  is  glad  to  see 
an  honest  face  in  his  court." 

"  Why,  I  don't  pretend  to  know  much  about  politics,  please 
your  grace,"  said  honest  Edwards,  indignant  at  the  titter 
which  ran  around ;  "  but  this  I  do  know — ^in  old  Noll's  time 
the  Dutch  never  showed  their  noses  at  Chatham-yards,  and 
folks  never  jumped  up  from  dinner  to  hear  their  cannon  at 
Temple-bar." 

"  Thou  art  right,  man,  thou  art  right,"  said  Charles,  some- 
what gloomily.  "  But  now  tell  us  by  what  process  you  gained 
that  bloody  costard — and  ho^v  fares  your  father  i^  la  his 
wound  dangerous  P" 

"  Not  as  1  hear  on,  sir,"  said  Edwards,  scratching  his  head. 
"  I  am't  a  good  un  at  a  speech — none  of  your  parliament  men 
— ^but  if  so  oe  a  plain  tale  can  serve  a  plain  man's  turn,  here 
goes." 

He  then  delivered  what  was  indeed  a  "plain  unvamiahed 
tale/'  but  seasoned  with  such  rou^h  good  sense  and  bmy 
logic,  that  Charlea  \mn8e\i  a^Tg\»si!&L'^\!c^  '^^^  <^lT^asxt&tion. 

"  Well,  well,  your  iaVker  Vi^  Tews^et  q\  \a&  ^wsaSSr-^'^^ 
but  a  flea-bite,"    said  C\vai\es  tjA.  ^»aJt.    "  ^^««sjw\S^ -^t^ 
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Sj  the  nurse,  and  order  him  aliundred  pounds  on  Uie  instant 
)m  our  privy  purse — ^we  think  it  hath  so  much  in  it,  Danby  P 
— htih !  my  Ix)rd  Shaftesbury  P — If  not  you  must  beg  a  little 
ofjojii  friends,  the  commons.  Well,  what  is  your  opinion  of 
this  strange  matter,  my  lords  P — ^Is  the  prisoner  guilty  or  not 
gufltyP" 

"  Oruilty,  my  liege,  and  therefore  I  implore  your  mercy  for 
him,"  said  Buckingham.  "  Innocence  only  asks  justice,  and 
without  offence  committed,  the  grandest  of  your  prerogatives 
is  but  a  sound !" 

"Why,  then — since  the  offence  is  special  to  ourself,"  hesi- 
tated Gnarles,  stealing  a  glance  at  Ossory — "  since  the  man 
has  the  honour  of  being  a  good  protestant— holy  Oates  named 
him  with  ourself  and  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as 
the  first  in  the  murtherous  list  of  the  popish  plotters — (look  to 
ity  lieutenant,  you  will  be  in  the  next  batcn  of  traitors,  for 
denying  your  prisoners  to  that  blessed  salvator!)  since 
—in  short — if  it  spoil  no  man's  appetite  for  dinner,  methinks 
we  would  fain  exercise  our  prerogative  towards  this  bold  and 
mapumimous  villain  !*' 

**What,  sire  ! — a  villain  so  attainted  of  every  crime !" 
exclaimed  Ossory — and  as  he  spoke,  a  distant  bell  tolled. 
"A  villain  notea  as  the  blackest  out  of  hell — when  even  now 
— ay,  at  this  very  moment — a  noble  gentleman  of  your  royal 
brother's  housenold  dies  a  shameful  death,  for  a  few  ill- 
scrawled  letters !" 

"  Good  troth,  Coleman  is  going !"  said  Charles.  "  Yonder 
is  St.  Giles's  bell  ringing  him  on  to  Tyburn.  Peace  to  his  soul  !** 

"  Grod  grant  it,  for  he  is  betrayed  to  death  by  murtherous 
perjury !"  exclaimed  Mervyn.  Blood  glanced  emphatically 
at  him,  and  Shaftesbury  smiled  uneasily. 

"The  Jesuits  will  soon  follow  their  luckless  pupil,"  said 
the  king. 

*  I  doubt  they  will  ever  bring  the  Provincial  to  the  gallows," 
replied  Buckingham.  "  I  hear  this  morning  that  he  refuses 
to  plead  to  the  indictment,  as  against  the  canons  for  an 
ecclesiastic  to  hold  up  his  hand  at  a  lay  tribimal,  so  I  suppose 
he  must  be  pressed  to  death." 

*•  Prance's  mad  lies  have  done  the  matter — ^we  must  go  with 
the  stream,"  said  Charles. 

"  Hath  Prance  confessed,  my  liege,  hath  Prance  confessed  P" 
exclaimed  Mervyn,  tears  gushing  to  his  eyes,  and  clasping 
his  hands  distractedly. 

"  Yes,  boy.  Prance  liath  confessed,"  re^'^ie^  ^\\aSifc^\5s:^ , 
sternly.     "Me  bath  confessed  the  partic\\\kTa  o^  \)a».\.  ^^25o^c 
larder,  how  it  was  perpetrated  by  the  Jestsit^m^^xs^^'^^^*^ 
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House,  and  the  murderers  axe  all  condemned  sai^e  that  one 
obstinate  arch-plotter " 

"  Names  matter  nothing/*  interrupted  Blood,  very  hastily. 

"  I  marvel  who  were  left  free  in  England,  if  all  her  rogues 
were  as  filrmly  gyycd  as  that  honest  man !"  said  the  king,  with 
much  heat,  "is  it  you,  my  Lord  Shaftesbury  P — Methinb 
I  should  then  be  a  stoic  king,  and  reign  over  myself  alone." 

At  this  point  in  the  di^ogue  a  gentleman  entered  and 
whispered  sometliing  to  the  chamberlain,  who  annoimoed 
aloua  that  the  deputation  from  the  commons,  headed  by  their 
speaker,  waited  his  majesty's  pleasure  to  be  admitted.  It 
was  evidently  expected. 

"  Well,  sirs,  we  must  make  ready  to  receive  ourmastere— 
though  my  poor  ducks  must  lack  their  biscuits  the  longer," 
said  the  king.  "  They  come  to  swear  to  us  that  the  plot  ifl  a 
good,  true,  substantial  plot,  and  no  £ction  of  Oates  and  his 
friends,  with  the  devil  at  their  head — which  we  are  bound  to 
believe — and  thereupon  hang,  drown,  and  slaughter  (wr 
catholic  subjects  into  true  religion.  But  we  will  play  the 
king  for  some  few  minutes,  and  tell  you  Blood,  that  in  con- 
sideration of  the  service  you  offer  us — we  pardon  and  restore 
you  to  all  your  forfeits — estate  and  life — ^for  life  without 
estate  in  England  is  but  permission  to  be*  the  football  of 
contempt." 

"  Gracious  king !  that  life  is  henceforth  yours,'*  said  Blood, 
kneeling.     "  But  for  this  innocent  youth " 

"  "We  pardon  him  too,  and  aU  your  accomplices,  for  what 
we  have  done  in  mercy  to  you  we  must  do  in  justice  to  them," 
continued  Charles.  **  We  wiU  see  Edwards  and  his  gallant 
son  well  rewarded " 

"Nay,  my  liege,"  interrupted  Eochoster,  "  ho  needs  none; 
virtue  is  its  own  reward." 

The  accustomed  laugh,  however,  failed  to  follow  this  sally, 
and  a  deep  silence  of  astonishment  weighed  on  all,  like  a 
spcU. 

"  What !  are  ye  all  struck  dumb,  like  parrots  in  a  thllnde^ 
storm  P"  said  the  king  at  last,  in  a  vexed  tone. 

"  Please  your  majesty,  I  don't  want  a  reward  if  that 
precious  rascal  there's  to  be  rewarded  too  I"  burst  out  honest 
Edwards. 

"  Your  majesty  grants  us  a  fuU  and  perfect  pardon  for  all 
tliat  is  past  P"  said  Blood.  "  As  well  Oatos's  base  accusations, 
as  that  concerning  my  Lord  Ormonde  P" 

Osaory  interrupted  \ixe  Vm^'^  ^e^Vv  -^vtlL  some  exclamation, 
ibut  his  rage  was  too  great  to  aJ^crw  \vvai  \»  ^^o^i^i^^,  ^ssS^Nsa- 
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ial^Ler  catohing  bis  sleeve,  exclaimed,  "  Peace,  son,  and  under- 
stand the  times !" 

Charles's  brows  rose  and  puckered,  and  even  Buckingham 
looked  down  at  the  rosettes  on  his  shoes. 

"  My  Lord  Ossory,"  said  the  king,  with  peculiar  sternness, 
"Know  that  I  expect  you  and  your  noble  father  to  imitate 
my  generosity,  and  forgive  this  rash  man  that  in  which  ho 
hath  offendea  you.** 

"  Sire,**  replied  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  with  a  calm  dignity 
vhich  sat  well  on  his  venerable  figure,  "  If  your  majesty  can 
forgive  him  the  stealing  of  your  crown,  I  can  easily  pardon 
him  the  assault  on  my  life." 

"  Ossory,  men  quote  you  as  an  obedient  son,"  said  Charle&. 
"  You  cannot  but  submit  to  our  pleasure,  backed  by  your 
father's.** 

"  My  liege,  I  do  submit,**  said  the  earl,  turning  white  with 
suppressed  passion,  "  but  with  this  accompanying  oath,  which 
I  take  in  your  majesty's  presence,  that  it  may  be  well  under- 
stood I  will  keep  it.  If  ever  my  father  come  to  a  violent 
end,"  he  continued,  turning  fiercely  on  Buckingham,  "  I  shall 
be  at  no  loss  to  know  the  murderer.  I  shall  consider  you, 
my  Lord  of  Bucks,  the  man  in  default  of  a  better,  and  pistol 
you  if  you  stood  behind  the  kine's  chair  !'* 

"It  were  braver  done,  proud  Ossory,  to  meet  me  on  the 
instant  with  thy  sword,"  retorted  Buckingham,  laying  hiS' 
hand  on  his  own  jewelled  hilt. 

"  Peace — ^I  do  command  you  both,  peace  !"  exclaimed 
Charles,  starting  up.  "  Where  deem  ye  to  be,  insolent  men  P 
Are  ye  brawling  m  a  Whitefriars'  brandy-shop  ?  By  Hea- 
ven, ne  who  raises  his  sword  in  this  quarrel  makes  me  hia 
mortal  enemy !  On  your  heads,  no  more  of  this.  Lieute- 
nant, we  charj^e  you  with  Colonel  Blood  until  we  can  see  his 
pardon  expedited ;  as  for  the  boy " 

"  My  liege,  I  charge  myself  with  his  welfare,"  said  Mon- 
oumth,  wannly,  "  I  have  some  ofiices  yet  unbestowed  in  my 
«rmy  against  the  Scots  rebels,  and  methinks  he  were  well 
i^moved  from  the  tainted  air  of  the  south." 

"  There  is  Walsingham  writes  you  for  a  new  comet  to  his 
company  in  Dumbarton,  the  three  last  being  killed  before 
they  reached  him,**  said  Charles,  coldly. 
-  **  Give  me  that  post,  sire  ;  I  long  to  die — at  least  to  die 
honourably,*'  said  Mervyn,  with  a  passionate  flow  of  tears, 
s^liich  affected  all  present,  and  none  more  than  Mistress 
Sydney,  who  wiped  ner  beautiful  eyes  TepoaL\fe53t;j . 

You  shall  have  it,  youth,  and  dc^paxt  \/o-TCLOTXO^r  ^'^^ 
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Shaftesbury,  very  hastily.    "  Do  you  promise,  to-morrow,  if 
your  wouna  permits  P" 

Mervyn  bowed,  but  his  breast  swelled  too  full  withhysteiie 
emotion  to  permit  him  to  speak. 

"  Arms,  and  accoutrements,  and  a  horse  I  will  promise  yoa 
at  my  own  expense,"  said  Monmouth,  gently.  "  CJhiffinch, 
with  liis  majesty's  leave,  will  take  you  n3w  to  a  surgeon,  md 
then  to  procure  your  harness." 

**  Sirs,  you  are  exceedingly  good  to  the  boy,"  said  Charles, 
with  a  glance  full  of  suspicion ;  "  but,  look  to  it ;  I  will 
require  his  blood  of  whosoever  sheds  it,  be  he  who  he  may." 

"  Mctliinks  your  majesty  does  your  own  blood  grieyooB 
wrong,"  said  Monmouth,  vehemently. 

"  Why,  we  Stuarts  always  had  a  knack  of  ridding  oursdTes 
of  troublesome  peonle,"  replied  the  king  sternly.  "  Wdl, 
Ohiffinch,  take  the  cnarffe  of  the  youth  till  to-morrow." 

ChijBSnch  bowed  profoundly,  and  offered  his  arm  to  Mer* 
vyn,  who  seemed  scarce  able  to  totter.  He  knelt,  howewr, 
to  kiss  the  king's  hand  with  a  deep  sob,  which  Charles  seemed 
to  hear,  for  he  patted  his  cheek  encouragingly. 

"  Oh !  my  king,"  he  exclaimed  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul, 
"**  think  of  me  not  as  I  seem.  I  wiU  deserve  your  majesty's 
better  esteem,  or  perish  in  the  attempt." 

As  he  spoke,  he  raised  his  eyes  with  enthusiasm  upward, 
and  he  met  those  of  Mistress  Sydney,  looking  at  him  with 
singular  feeling  and  attention.  "And  yours,  blessed  lady!" 
he  added,  with  a  fervour  which  startled  a  blush  on  her  ftir 
cheek. 

"  You  have  our  good  wishes  too,  and  dat  of  our  poor  per- 
secuted  church,"  said  the  queen,  in  pretty  good  Engfiah, 
and  extending  her  hand  to  Mervyn,  who  kissed  it,  and  arose. 
At  this  moment,  the  antechamber  was  filled  with  ^e  deputies 
from  the  commons,  and  Chiffinch  motioned  the  yoiwi  to 
follow  him.  Blood  made  some  sort  of  attempt  to  speak  to 
him ;  but  he  drew  himself  rapidly  past,  ana  disappeared, 
without  deigning  him  any  notice  whatever. 


CHAPTEE    XXXIX. 


THE  POPISH  MAETYBS. 


Chipfinch's  first  care  was  to  lead  the  youth  to  a  priv**^ 
apartment  of  bis  own,  'wVence  \i^  ^^\i\>  lot  ^  ^ox^Ok  and, 
meanwhile,  waslicd  t\ie  -wowsv^  Vvcaa^.   'YW  %ss^^^.  ^**^ 
iapius,  however,  pronownce^iXXxaJc.  Vt^^mct^X^  ^'5^«^.'^QXis«^ 
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0  full  to  B^eak.  It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  Hon- 
ouih  perceived  he  was  wounded,  or  that  Mervyn  recollected 
liiniself.  The  duke  ordered  him  to  retire  to  his  own  tent, 
id  directed  his  surgeons  to  attend  him.  Monmouth  was  a 
an  of  sudden  impulses,  but  not  deficient  in  political 
^i;acity,  and  he  perceived  that  while  this  appointment  was 
cely  to  be  approved  at  court,  it  would  conciliate  to  his  cause 
dflffing  and  adventurous  spirit,  which  he  had  many  other 
asons  to  dread. 

Mervyn's  wound  was  not  deep,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  was 
ady  to  take  his  new  command  of  poor  Massey*s  dragoons, 
he  duke  graciously  confirmed  his  former  gift,  mentioned 
m  with  distinguished  encomiums  in  his  despatches,  and 
lou^h  he  had  not  yet  received  any  mandates  from  London, 
ipointed  Mervyn  to  the  command  of  Dumbarton  Castle, 
len  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  disturbed  districts. 
The  defeat  at  Bothwell  Briggs  crushed  the  strength  of  the 
irenanters,  but  not  their  resistance.  The  flames  of  rebellion 
ere  rather  scattered  than  extinguished,  but  the  royal  army 
arched  on  without  resistance  to  Glasgow.  Thence  Mon- 
oaih  distributed  a  few  garrisons  in  various  directions,  and 
itnmed  in  great  triumph  to  Edinburgh. 
Thrown  thus  on  his  own  resources,  iu  the  midst  of  a  wild 
nmtry  and  a  turbulent  population,  Mervyn's  character 
igajL  to  display  its  nobler  qualities,  and  to  acquire  the 
length  and  decision  of  maturer  years.  Perched  in  the 
tckv  castle  of  Dumbarton,  overlookiug  a  wide  plain  bordered 
(r  the  almost  savage  Highlands  of  Argyleshire,  which  at  that 
me  were  almost  unknown  to  the  English,  he  watched  the 
.otions  of  an  enemy  of  unconquerable  zeal  and  obstinacy. 
he  least  spark  falling  among  the  scattered  embers  might  re- 
indle  the  names  of  war,  and  Mervyn  had  to  trample  them 
it  as  fast  as  they  appeared ;  and  ne  executed  his  task  with 

1  energy  and  humamty  which  excited  the  admiration  even 
*  his.  enemies. 

Many  months  passed  in  this  fatiguing  employment,  and  ho 
>ntini]ed  to  receive  the  duke's  approbation,  but  no  confirma- 
on  of  his  appointment.  Monmouth  accounted  for  this  by 
laerting  that  the  Duke  of  York,  considering  him  as  having 
^serted  to  his  nephew's  faction,  refused  to  sanction  it,  but  at 
le  same  time  dared  not  openly  disapprove  or  annul  it. 

News  from  the  centre  of  the  political  struggle,  London, 
^ched  the  remote  gamsonof  Dumbarton  but  seldoTa.,«xA^iJQ5iXL 

was  not  o£  the  most  cheerful  nature  to  t\ie  AxiWi^  ^"ejcNivssa.. 
liefaryof  the  plot  was  beginning  to  subside,  >i)^e>  ^cygro^s^^^ 
re  glutted  with  blood,  and  showed  some  ^eaxmfe«»^  ^"l  ^^^ 
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disguised  Jesuit,  employed  by  the  priest  to  carry  a  messan 
to  Godfrey,  inviting  mm  to  see  the  Duke  of  York.  On 
arriving  at  St.  James's,  it  seems  he  found  his  highness  ill, 
and  was  obliged  to  return  without  seeing  him.  The  nnl^ 
derers,  meauwhile,  dogged  him  into  St.  Clement's  dmroii, 
where  he  stayed  to  hear  a  godly  sermon  of  Dr.  Oates ;  mi 
proceeding  home,  passed  Somerset  House,  wherein  Bnmce 
and  the  conspirators  were  concealed.  Hill  went  out  and  told 
him  two  men  were  fighting  within,  and  that  he  feared  tbef 
would  kiU  one  another,  ana  entreated  him  as  a  magistrate  to 
come  an^  part  them.  Godfrey  unwillingly  complieo,  and  luid 
hardly  entered  ere  he  was  seized  by  the  murderers.  The 
sequel  of  the  tragedy  was  described  much  as  it  really  hap- 
pened, substituting  the  three  accused  for  the  actual  perpe- 
trators of  the  atrocious  deed. 

"  Well,  sir,  and  what  is  your  opinion  of  this  document?'' 
said  Chiffinch,  not  without  anxiety. 

"  Truth  and  falsehood  are  so  mingled  in  it,  that  it  would 
puzzle  (Edipus  to  imravel  them,"  said  Mervvn.  "  But  I 
am  sure  this  confession  is  extorted  rather  irom  Prance's 
cowardice  than  viUany,  for  he  is  rather  a  weak  than  a  bad 
man.  The  innocent  blood  that  is  to  be  shed  on  his  confesaioQ 
shall  not  flow  if  I  can  prevent  it.  I  will  see  him,  Master 
Chiifinch;  I  am  sure  he  oaro  not  say  before  me  that  these  lies 
are  true." 

"  It  would  do  the  king  good  service,"  said  the  page,  kesi- 
tatingly ;  "  but  you  run  your  head  against  your  new  patrons* 
and  perchance  into  a  noose." 

"  I  care  not ;  I  wiU.  venture  all,"  said  Mervyn,  inth  a 
shudder,  as  the  recollection  of  Godfrey's  last  scene  rushed 
upon  him.  "  If  I  cannot  bring  the  murderers  to  justice,  I 
can  at  least  prevent  these  men  from  adding  to  their  victims. 
WiU  you  with  me,  Chiffinch  ?" 

"  ifot  I,  indeed ;  I  will  mix  in  none  of  Mr.  Gates's  mat- 
ters," said  the  page,  with  a  shrug.  "  But  if  you  are  bent 
on  trying  your  luck  (and  the  king's  patronage  is  well  worlh 
the  faction^s,  though  it  triumph  for  the  moment),  here  is  the 
river  and  a  sculler  at  hand." 

Mervyn  instantly  hailed  the  boat,  and  in  a  fit  of  enthusi- 
asm, wmch  the  wise  in  this  world  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
imagining,  rowed  down  the  river  to  London  Bridge,  where  he 
landed,  and  walked  to  Newgate.   Turning  the  corner  of  the  Old 
JBaHey,  he  perceived  a  large  crowd  thronging  the  gates  of  the 
court-house,  in  proioxnid  aWeivce,  «l^SS.  ex^^^iNJa^-^  ^^\sLe  im^or- 
tant  news.     On  inquiry ,  "Vie  \efmie^  >5W\>  \Jaa  ^M«k^«®sivA'*^ 
arraigned,  and  tliat  one  oi  \kemxel\5&^^  \Ai^^^^'^Sfi8Js»xs& 
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fudges  were  deliberatiiig  on  the  expediency  of  forcing  liim 
Dj  tke  Pbess. 

In  liis  hurried  state  of  mind,  Mervyn  took  little  notice  of 
this  circumstance.  He  knocked  at  the  debtor's  door,  which 
was  opened  instantly,  as.  if  some  person  was  expected. 
Mervyn  prefaced  his  request  with  a  coin,  and  asked  to  see 
Prance,  the  goldsmith.  The  Cerberus  shook  his  head,  and 
asked  if  he  had  auy  warrant.  Mervyn  replied  with  another 
broad  piece ;  then,  eyeing  him  with  a  shrewd  smile,  the  jailer 
said  that  as  he  saw  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  no  harm  coidd 
come  of  it,  he  did  not  mind  if  he  feigned  orders  and  admitted 
him. 

Following  his  guide  through  the  dreary  corridors  of  the 
prison,  they  arrived  at  a  door  strongly  barred  and  bolted, 
which  the  jailor  opened,  and  shoving  in  the  visitor,  secured  it 
again  instantly. 

A  glance  snowedaMcrvyn  the  misery  of  the  scene  into 
which  he  had  thus  intruded.  It  was  a  high  narrow  cell,  . 
lighted  by  a  gloomy  cross-barred  slit,  rather  than  window, 
m  the  massive  wall,  totally  destitute  of  furniture  save  a  heap 
of  straw,  a  blanket,  a  wooden  platter,  and  a  jug  of  water.  On 
this  heap  sat  poor  Prance,  his  clothes  hanging  in  tatters  abour 
him,  his  head  shaven  and  bare,  for  he  had  taken  his  wig  off, 
and  was  apparently  searching  it  diligently,  by  way  of  amuse- 
aient.  BLe  was  heavi]y  ironed,  and  his  whole  appearance  was 
So  wan  and  wo-begone,  that  Mervyn  could  scarcely  conceive 
how  a  few  months  could  have  made  such  an  alteration. 

The  prisoner  raised  his  eyes,  and  starting  so  that  his  chains 
clattered,  replaced  his  wig  m  manifest  connision,  with  the  tie 
Uppermost.  His  appearance  at  this  moment — the  incredulous 
astonishment  with  which  he  extended  his  large  dirty  hand  to 
ireeeive  that  which  Mervyn  held  out  to  hun,  was  almost 
ludicrous  but  for  its  horrible  ghastliness.  It  was  some  time, 
however,  before  he  could  recognize  in  the  weU-dressed  melan- 
^oly -looking  youth,  the  sprightly  young  attendant  on  Oatcs. 
\viien  he  dia  so,  he  burst  mto  tears,  and  sobbed  like  a  woman 
for  some  time,  and  Mervyn  could  not  refrain  from  doing  the 
Like. 

**  Don't  say  anytliing  to  me— don't,  don't — I  know  you  are 
innocent !"  sobbed  Prance.  "  It  is  all  my  cursed  wife  and  that 
kiQonster,  Gates  ; — Oh,  don't  reproach  me." 

"Not  for  mine  own  part,  JPrance,"    said   Mervyn.     "I 
faieartily  forgive  you — reasonable  doubts  must  e-mt  otk.  ^ovsix* 
aKtind  i^ainst  me.    But  for  what  relates  to  ^o^^  \asiLavit^c^ 
men — '^    - 

''Innocent  they  are  for  all  tliat  I  kuo^;,"  \t.U^ic^^^.^^  ^^ 
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unliappy  goldsmith.  "  But  what  can  I  do  ? — I  must  do  as 
they  Did  me,  or  hang  for  iti  They  have  tortured  me  till  I 
prayed  for  death — screwed  my  thumbs  nearly  off— look  sir, 
the  joints  are  powerless,  and  now  am  I  to  work  at  my  tndfi 
if  ever  I  get  out  again  P — I  can't  be  hanged.  Master  Merryn 
— I  won't  be  hanged  !'* 

"You  will  bo  hanged  and  damned  too!"  said  the  yoiiDi» 
vehemently.  "  These  villains  will  make  you  their  tool  first, 
and  then  han^  you  out  of  the  way." 

"No,  no,  sir! — no,  no,  it  is  impossible!"  replied  Prance, 
shaking  all  over  in  an  ague  of  fear.  "  Oates  has  sworn  to  let 
mo  on  if  I  confessed  as  ho  dictated — and  I  have,  Iliaye! 
Otherwise  I  should  have  hanged  to-morrow,  for  Bedloe  wit- 
nessed that  he  saw  me  standing  over  tho  dead  body,  and—" 

"  Why  did  you  not  confess  the  truth? — ^the  truth  does  not 
criminate  ^ow.  Prance !"  said  Mervyn. 

"Nor  save  me  from  the  rope,"  replied  the  goldsmiik 
desperately.  "I  tried  it,  but  it  would  not  do — ^nobody 
behoved  me.  I  must  either  hang,  or  hang  others — ^it  ii  not 
my  fault.    Their  blood  be  on  tho  heads  of  my  betrayers!" 

"  Their  blood  will  be  on  your  own  head  for  ever,  Prance," 
exclaimed  Mervyn. 

"  I  cannot  help  it ;  I  will  not  be  hanged,"  said  the  gcAi* 
smith,  doggedly. 

"  You  shall  not  be  hanged,  if  you  will  retract  these  false- 
hoods, and  confess  the  truth !"  said  Mervyn. 

"  And  bring  you  that  assurance  from  the  duke — ^the  duke?" 
exclaimed  Prance.  "Swear  to  me,  Master  Mervyn,  that  I 
shall  be  allowed  to  plead  the  king's  pardon  and  I  will  retract 
everything — write  myself  a  liar  on  every  wall  in  England!" 

"  I  cannot  promise  so  much — I  have  no  authority— but, 
Prance,  have  you  no  conscience  ?" 

"  Have  I  a  conscience  ?  Oh,  Master  Mervyn,  what  else 
keeps  me  in  a  perpetual  hell  of  thought  P — But  I  have  a  neck 
too,"  he  added  with  a  ghastly  grin,  "  and  I  will  notbe  chdod 
like  a  mad  dog." 

"  Deserve  well  of  the  court,  and  I  think  I  can  promise  you 
your  pardon,  and  rewards  too,"  said  Mervyn. 

"  But — if— if  I  tell  things  as  they  appeared  to  me,  I  ninst 
accuse  the  Duke  of  York  !"  said  Prance,  with  mingled  eager- 
ness and  hesitation.  "  Come,  come,  I  know  you  are  the 
duke's  page  of  tho  dark  stairs — give  me  some  comfort,  noff 
do  J" 

"  Accuse  no  man,"  said Mcrrjia.,  ^^«b  ^crK\E^\\3sk.  5«5«iv.tical 
silence  on  this  important  pomt,  "  ot^^^  ^cvi^  ^^>msJ^  ^wy^Vass* 
aaght  of  the  matter." 
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"But  how  can  I  deny  that  I  was  present  at  the  Water-gate 

•that  dreadful  night — by  the  Duke   of  York's  orders?** 

"oaned  poor  Prance.      "Bedloe  substantially  accuses  me 

Bno£," 

"  The  murtherep !".  ejaculated  Mervyn.      "  Can  you  not 

lege — ^are  you  not  porter  of  those  chambers  P — might  your 

ity  have  taken  you  there  P" 

••  At  two  in  the  morning  P"  said  Prance,  shaking  his  bald 

till  mournfully.     "  If  you  indeed,  Master  Mervyn " 

"  I  will  bear  you  witness — I  have  the  king's  pardon  in  my 
•cket,"  said  Mervyn.  "  The  truth  will  be  apparent  some 
y,  and  thereby  shall  we  all  be  I'udged,  Prance." 
•*  I  will  deny  my  confession — I  will  say,  as  I  did  at  first, 
at  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,"  saia  the  goldsmith  in  a 
.  of  enthusiasm.  "  Bedloe  is  a  liar,  and  one  witness  cannot 
mg  me!      If  his  majesty  will  be  good  to  me,  I  will — I 

The  rattle  of  the  bolts  was  heard  at  this  moment,  and  the 
Tnkey  entered  in  evident  consternation.     "  I  can't  allow  you 

■tay  any  longer,  my  master,"  he  said,  sharply.  "  Here  is 
>dly  parson  Gates  a  coming  this  way,  to  visit  the  prisoners, 
id  make  *em  confess,  and  it's  as  much  as  my  neck's  worth  to 
b  a  stranger  be  found  here." 

^France  turned  deadly  pale  and  looked  gaspingly  at  Mervyn, 
tio,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  briefly,  but  significantly 
Ivised  him  to  tell  the  truth,  and  make  certain  that  it  should 
>  of  no  ill  consequence  to  him. 

Prance  again  burst  into  tears,  and  Mervyn  left  him  in  his 
ingeon,  sobbing  like  a  child. 

It  was  too  late,  however,  to  avoid  Gates,  whom  Mervyn 
yw  perceived  coming  up  the  corridor  in  canonicals,  with  a 
•ayer-book  open  in  his  hand.  Brother  Titus  did  not  imme- 
a£ely  observe  his  young  proter/S;  he  was  hurrying  on, 
emingly  much  disturbed  by  the  importunities  of  a  woman 
bo  foUowed  him. 

•*  Nay,  but  sweet,  holy  Mr.  Gates,  when  will  you  let  him 
itP"  she  was  saying.  "  The  business  is  going  to  pieces,  the 
iprentices  will  not  work,  and  what  am  I  to  do  if  you  hang 
y  husband?  You  know  while  we  had  anything,  you  were 
ways  welcome  to  bite  and  sup — " 

•*  Avoid  me,  sinful  Eve,  lest  I  crush  ye,"  said  Gates,  stop- 
ng  fiercely  short.     "  Would  you  tempt  me  to  spare  whom 
le  liord  hath  devoted,  and  save  thy  miaeTsIbYe  «.\\m^cx  q^  ^ 
lahand  ! — Begone  !'* 

"Master  Oates,  you  shall  hear  me  1— 1 -mW  c^^o^g  l*^^** 
il/*  exclaimed  the  iroman.     "  I'll  have  t\ic  mo\>  ^ev^x  ^ovx 
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into  cliitterlings — ^I  will !  They  shall  know  what  a  hell^fiend 
their  angel  is — ^thoogh  it  make  me  the  shamedest  wretch  tint 
over  cast  shadow  in  the  sun  1" 

"  Out  upon  theo ! — ^an'  thou  speak  such  another  word,  I 
will  strike  thee  dumb,  slandoress !"  shouted  Oates,  clenchmg 
Lis  fist  and  blackening  with  rage. 

"  Bloodhound !  thou  shalt  not  even  bark,  much  less  Irite," 
exclaimed  Mervyn,  suddenly  darting  between  them. 

"  So,  so,  young  master ! — a  new  rig-out  P"  muttered  Oatei, 
relaxing  from  his  menacing  attitude.  "Here's  a  pretty 
premium  for  cutting  the  throats  of  poor  protestant  gentlemen! 
— ^Well,  well,  the  House  shall  hear  of  this — forsootfi,  a  gentl^ 
man ! — what  do  you  charge  per  throat  P" 

"  I  would  do  yours  for  nothing  and  this  instant,  but  for 
better  reasons  than  any  you  can  offer.  Master  Gates,"  said 
Mervyn.  "  But  that  time  is  to  come — at  present  go  y<wr 
waySi  but  dare  not  even  to  eye  this  woman  threatenii^y.** 

*'  in  Grod's  name,  you  are  welcome  to  the  slut  smyd  her 
clamorous  tongue,"  said  Gates,  with  a  lau^h. 

"  Dear  young  gentleman,  what  must  I  do  P — he  will  hang 
my  husband !"  sobbed  Mrs.  Prance. 

"  You  have  sold  yourself  to  the  fiend  incarnate,  woman," 
said  MenTn  sternly,  "  and  all  you  can  do  to  extricate  joat 
soul  from  his  lime-twigs  is  to  join  your  husband  in  telling  tiw 
truth." 

"  Hast  thou  been  tampering  with  my  prisoners !"  exclaimed 
Gates.  "I  must  see  to  this,  good  sooth,"  and  he  set  off 
hastily,  pursued  by  Mrs.  Prance. 

He  paused,  however,  a  few  paces  off,  as  if  to  pccure  his 
person,  and  turning  with  a  most  fiendish  leer,  "  Since  joa 
have  visited  my  friends,  go  visit  your  own,"  he  said,  "lour 
patron  and  master.  Van  Huysmau,  is  in  the  press-yard, 
waiting  the  judge's  warrant  to  be  crushed  into  a  jelly !"  He 
then  moved  nastily  off.     . 

*  *  Van  Huy  sman ! ' '  repeated  Mervyn,  aghast.  *  *  What  does 
he  mean  ?" 

"  Wiseman  or  Houseman,  or  some  such  name,  sir,"rcplied 
the  jailer.  "  It's  the  Jesuit  provincial  as  is  to  be  pressed  lo 
death,  because  he  wont  plead  to  the  'dictment." 

"  Van  Huysman !"  echoed  the  youth.     "  It  is  impossible." 

"Wot's  impossible,  sir?"    said  the  jailer,   with  evident 
curiosity.     "  ^V^hy,  you  can  see  him  if  you  tliinks  proper,  and 
"•nJl  stand  a  little  garnish— it's  the  prettiest  sight  as  has  been 
in  the  gate  these  ten  -yeat^." 

Mervyn  had  only  power  to  Tio^\.o\i«ft.\.Q\^^*Oftft^vi%^aA' 
followed  with,  a  heart  laboxxrm?,  txVmo^t  to  «»^l.^Q<i'o^^Ss2^!v, 
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A  few  tarns  brouglit  them  to  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  by 
nrhicfa.  they  entered  3ie  press-yard.  It  was  a  large  quadrangle, 
the  size  of  which  was  much  diminished  by  the  high  walls  of  the 
prison,  set  with  gloomy  barred  windows,  which  cribbed  it  in 
on  every  side.  AU  these  windows  were  occupied  by  ghastly- 
looking  beings,  roused  from  the  torpor  ot  despair  by  the 
expectation  of  a  si^ht ;  some  even  held  themselves  up  at  the 
bars  with  their  chained  hands.  .  The  yard  was  fillea  with  a 
motley  throng  of  prisoners,  ragged,  squalid,  and  brutal  with 
disease  and  crime,  who  were  separated  from  a  group  at  the 
end  of  the  court  by  a  chain  drawn  across.  The  jailer  desired 
3Cer?yn  to  take  a  stand  on  a  block  of  stone,  which  seemed 
cnce  to  have  been  a  whipping-post,  whence  he  could  obtain  a 
good  view  of  the  exhibition,  and  he  mechanically  obeyed. 

Some  of  the  persons  of  the  group  before  him  Mervyn 
leoognized  without  the  loquacious  help  of  his  cicerone.  Qjie 
two  sheriffs,  Bethel  and  Cornish,  were  there,  and  a  person- 
age whom  he  concluded  to  be  the  executioner.  He  was  a  tall 
Tookless-looking  ruffian,  clad  in  leathern  hose,  and  a  doublet 
of  nntanned  bullskin  worn  with  the  hair  out.  Mervyn's 
npd  eye  found  not,  however,  the  object  it  sought  in  terrible 
iinoOTtainty ;  but  it  was  evident  that  some  strange  deed  was 
iiLpn>eress.  The  sheriffs  whispered  each  other  mysteriously, 
and  there  was  a  hush  among  the  wild  denizens,  ominous  as 
the  silence  of  the  woods  on  an  overcast  noonday.  It  was  a 
Iniffht  morning,  but  only  a  glaring  blue  square  of  sky  was 
"Wbh  from  the  yard,  lit  by  an  unseen  sun,  and  as  Mervyn 
looked  upward  he  imagined  he  was  in  some  wildering  dream. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  saw  Oates  make  his  appearance  near 

the  sheriffs,  and  look  around.    Their  eyes  met,  and  Oates 

wemed  to  address  some  observation  to  Bethel  concerning 

Jum;  but  his  attention  was  almost  instantly  attracted  and 

fixed  elsewhere.    A  massive  door  in  front  suddenly  rolled 

open,  and  a  man  with  a  mace  and  open  parchment,  made  his 

9pearance,  followed  by  some  soldiers  with  their  partisans 

&^.      In  the  midst  of  this  warlike  array,  walked  a  tall 

figure  with  his  arms  folded,  perfectly  pale,  but  serene,  and 

^earing  a  long  black  mantle  in  a  monastic  style.    Mervyn 

conld  not  mistdte  liim — ^it  was  Van  Huysman. 

For  some  minutes  after  this  appalling  recognition,  Mervyn 
Jtood  rooted  to  the  ground,  without  the  power  of  speech. 
Aleanwhile  the  crier,  for  such  the  maceman  seemed  to  be, 
*ftcr  the  long  nasal  "  O  yes,  O  yes  l"  yelled  foTVJa.  >i^^  ^ysviaS- 
^^'^oclamation  in  the  king's  name.     This  doc\ravc\i\.  ^tiwsskjxvc^^ 
hst  the  prisoner,  having  refdsed  to  plead,  'was  oY^ete^^*^^^ 
"it  in  a  press,  witii  as  much  iron  and  stone  ui^OTi\3^ffDL  ^^^^^ 
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could  bear,  and  more ;  tliat  the  first  day  lie  should  have  three 
morsels  oi  barley  bread,  and  the  next  day  he  might  drink 
lirice  of  the  channel- water,  but  of  no  spring  or  foantain ; 
and  that  tliis  should  be  his  punishment  till  he  died. 

A  murmur  of  horror  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  there  wm 
a  rush  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  prisoner ;  but  he  did  not  seem 
at  all  moved.  The  crier  then  handed  his  parchment  to  Setkl? 
who  took  it — and  there  was  a  deathly  silence. 

^*  Master  Housman,"  said  Bethel  at  last,  in  a  faltering  tone, 
"  you  see,  here  is  my  warrant ;  you  have  heard  it  read.  I  do 
beseech  you  have  some  compassion  on  yourself,  and  spare  the 
eyes  of  Christian  men  a  horrid  sight !  I  do  implore  yoOf 
plead !" 

"  Not  so.  Master  Sheriff,"  replied  Van  Huysman.  "  By 
no  deed  of  mine  will  I  acknowledge  the  infamous  and  bloody 
tribunal,  at  which  you  summon  mc  to  plead,  only  to  minder 
me  with  forms  of  law." 

"  Then  must  we  put  the  dreadful  sentence  in  force,  whidi 
but  to  hear  makes  our  flesh  to  creep !"  said  Bethel. 

"  The  will  of  my  Master  be  done !"  replied  the  ecdesiafltie^ 
looking  calmly  upward.  "  I  am  here  to  bear  witness,  wilii 
my  blood,  to  the  truth — ^the  way  is  thorny,  but  it  leads  to 
heaven !— -dark  and  terrible  the  gate,  but  it  opens  on  etemil 
light  and  peace !" 

"  Blather  on  eternal  damnation  ! — ^perishing  soul  and  body 
in  thy  idolatrous  misbelief!"  exclaimed  Cornish. 

"  Eternity  is  before  me — ^I  am  about  to  stake  Etemtitt  on 
the  faith  which  is  within  me,"  replied  the  prisoner,  cahnlr. 

"  Mauster  E-ector,  I  am  here  in  a  Christian  spirit,  to  exjunrt 
you  not  to  waste  both  soul  and  body,"  said  Oates.  "  Be  not 
as  burned  wood  on  the  waters,  but  repent  your  sins,  and — " 

"Good  brother  Titus,  peace,"  mterrupted  the  priest. 
"  You  have  betrayed  me  to  this  pass — ^but  confine  your  zetl 
to  the  laceration  of  my  body — and  know  that  the  sin  which 
weighs  heaviest  on  my  conscience  at  this  moment  is  my  pre- 
serval  of  thy  life  in  the  forest  of  Clairvaux." 

"  Presarval ! — ^fine  presarval,  forsooth  !"  exclaimed  Oates. 
"Presarval,  says  he,  to  keep  me  afterwards  on  bread  and 
water — make  me  meal  by  myself,  like  one  plague-stmck-' 
call  me  spy,  cell  me  like  a  lunatic,  have  me  hissed  for  a 
liar- " 

"  Peace,  Dr.  Oates ;  this  is  scarce  decent,"  said  Bethel, 
sharply.      "Heaven  forbid  you  should  force   me.  Master 
^ousman,  to  do  my  "waitMvV-AsvsJt  \S.  W.  TKQak\.\i^s; — ^do&s^  dx»re 
on .     Have  you  no  inenAs  n^Votq.  -^ovjl  ^  o\j\.^\;\^  "ua^^^XfeT 
"Few,  and  those  diatant;'  Tce^e^N ^ I^tk^^smbv.   -"^ 
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re  are  some  who  lovo  me  above  these  tranquil  heaYenSy 

0  are  wyeathing  for  these  temples,  all  unworthy  as  they 
m  to  you,  the  evergreen  wreath  of  martjrrdom !     I  am 

'Eather!"  exclaimed  a  suffocated  voice  behind,  and  the 
uit,  starting  round,  received  Mervynin  his  extended  arms. 
'  Nbj,  the  most  loved  is  nearest, '  he  said,  clutching  the 
ith  to  his  breast,  and  suffering  him  to  weep,  in  a  paroxysm 
3[rief»  for  some  moments,  during  which  all  kept  a  deep 
nee,  but  he  shed  no  tear  himself. 

My  son,"  he  said,  at  last,  gently  loosening  the  youth's 
jrace,  "  you  have  yielded  sufficiently  to  the  weakness  of 
aanily,  show  now  its  strength.  This  is  weU;  thou  art 
vcd  to  witness  how  a  catholic  soldier  of  the  cross  lays 
m  his  armour,  the  battle  being  fought,  and  sunset  come.'^ 
father  I— you  do  not,  you  cannot  mean  to  rush  madly  on 
;  terrible  death!'*  exclamied  Mervyn. 
JSTot  madly,  but  most  rationally,  Mervyn,"  said  the  priest, 
oly.  "  Death  is  the  porter  of  Paradise !  Who  would 
fer  the  aches  and  terrors  of  this  life  to  death,  if  he  felt  as 
) — ^that  the  shores  of  heaven  bound  the  dark  billows  of 
fbture  P  Would  you  have  me  give  the  lie  to  my  whole 
ttenee  P  Where  were  now  the  religion  of  Grod,  had  Paul's 
rt  failed  for  torture  or  for  death  P  My  resolution  is  fixed 
the  Alps.  I  am  here  to  die  for  him  who  died  for  all 
ikind." 

CfOme,  come,  Master  Jesuit,  we  must  have  no  more  of 
r  popish  gabble,"  interrupted  Oates.  "  Mr.  Sheriff,  there 
precious  though  guilty  souls  around,  and  we  must  not 
iar  them  to  be  corrupted,  lest  putting  dry  wood  in  the 

Tillain ! — ^nay,  I  am  sorry  to  have  spoken  such  a  word  at 
i  a  pass,"  said  the  priest,  slightly  kindling.  "I  would 
'O  thia  earth  without  animosity  against  any  man,  but  I  bid 
)  remember ! — ^these  are  thy  high  andpahny  days,  in  which 

1  flauntest  with  all  thy  branches  at  Heaven,  saying  to  the 
dfl,  '  I  am  eternal  !*  But  the  liehtnings  of  God  mW.  des- 
i  upon  thee  yet,  wither  thy  pride,  tear  up  thy  roots,  and 
ce  thy  topmost  verdure  the  hidmg-place  of  snakes  and 

Look'ye,  Master  Sheriff,  see  you  how  the  court- springald 
9  me  P— 'the  decoy-page !"  said  Oates,  drawing  back  less 
a  this  outburst  than  from  the  fierce  expre88\ot\.m  MfeTrycL^ 
atenance,    "J"  doubt  me,  some  paupimTeaca<b\'^Ssii^'5«fi^- 
t  to  it.  Master  Bethel .'" 

rnards,  draw  near,"  exclaimed  Connab.,m  ^e«.^  ^«rci. 

X  2 
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**Nay,  nay,  Brother  Comisli,  I  think  they  be  onlytiie 
squalid  wretches  of  the  prison  about  ns,  for  the  most  part  ia 
chains,"  said  Bethel.  "Let  the  prisoner  say  what  he  wilt- 
he  can  do  them  no  harm.    They  cannot  be  damned  deeper." 

"  But  they  may  be  saved !"  said  Huysman,  with  a  mild     4 

fiance  at  the  haggard  masses.     "  Hear  me,  my  brothers!— 
am  come  to  die,  and  if  ever  men  speak  truth,  it  is  at  sixcb  a 
moment     ■  ■ ' 

"'Slife,  gentlemen,  do  not  hear  the  popish  villain!"  ex- 
'XJlaimed  Oates. 

"  No  popery  1  no  popery !"  yelled  the  crowd,  and  a  confused 
"Uproar  followed,  wnich  was  only  silenced  by  the  still  loader 
voice  of  Cornish.  "Silence,  fellows,  rogues,  vagabonds!— 
let  us  do  our  duty !"  he  shouted.  "  Come,  Master  Jesuit,  vc 
have  no  time  to  lose.  The  justices  want  to  dine,  and  thej 
>^.annot  leave  court  till  we  brmg  word  the  prisoner  will  nA 
plead." 

"  True,  brother — ^his  time  of  grace  is  over,"  said  Bethd 
hastily.     "  Come,  sir,  are  you  ready  ?" 

"  Be  not  so  eager  of  blood,  sirs,  lest  it  be  meted  to  yon  in 
your  own  measure,"  said  Van  Huysman,  calmly.  "I  am 
ready ;  but  first  I  would  fain  address  a  few  words  to  these 
wanderers  from  the  fold,  and  bid  farewell  to  this  child  of  my 
heart." 

"  H'are  it  comes — a  fine  popish  sarmon  in  Newgate !"  said 
Oates. 

"Our  warrant  gives  no  authority  for  such  scandalous 
pratings,"  said  Cornish.  "  Speed,  speed ! — Mr.  Eecorder 
Jeffries  hath  so  endorsed  it." 

"  Patience  awhile,  in  the  name  of  mercy  I"  exclaimed  Mer- 
vyn,  wildly.  "  Delay  but  an  hour — one  little  hour — and  in 
that  time  I  doubt  not  to  obtain  his  majesty's  stay  on  these 
diabolical  proceedings !" 

"  Doubtless,  doubtless  ?"  said  Cornish,  laughing  sardoni- 
cally. "  What,  does  the  young  traitor  accuse  his  majesty 
of  popish  leanings  ?" 

"  My  son,"  said  the  priest,  tenderly ;  "  my  dear  son,  recol- 
lect yourself!  The  die  is  cast — ^the  bitterness  of  death  is 
over.  What  canst  thou  do  P  Be  patient,  child,  and  I  irill 
yet  sow  seeds  which  shall  bloom  in  Paradise !" 

"  I  can  do  much,  if  I  had  but  a  gasp  of  time,"  said  Mervyn- 

"  I  am  in  the  king's  service,    want  me  but  one  hour,  one 

ialf-hour,  gentlemen,  and  I  doubt  not  the  king  shall  take 

some  order  wHc\i  sikaW.  ft^ac^  \\i«i  Vort^-^  ofl  ^^m^  ijidicial 

miinler!"  ^.    ^       _       ^_ 

"  We  have  no  rigU— tio  ^TON\.e?,^--Aci  ^\-i^c^  ^^t  ^x^"^ 
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of  Lifl  maujesty's  loard  oliaife  justaice !"  said  Oates.  "  The 
sheriffs  do  so  under  an  enormous  forfeit  to  the  king ;  and  I 
know  not  that  either  of  you,  my  masters,  is  so  in  the  court 
sunshine  as  to  escape  any  punishment  it  can  inflict." 

"  For  my  part  I  will  do  my  duty,  whatever  comes  of  it — 
thou^  it  were  against  my  natural  blood,"  said  the  harsh 
fanatic,  Cornish. 

"  You  hear,  Mervyn,"  said  the  Jesuit,  placidly.  "  Stand 
not  between  me  and  the  glorious  sun  of  bliss  that  never  sets. 
In  an  hour — nay,  weep  not,  child — ^in  an  hour,  this  tortured 
spirit  will  rest  for  ever  in  the  bosom  of  its  Grod.  It  is  a 
rough  and  steep  ascent  to  heaven,  but  did  our  blessed  Master 
trec^  a  softer  P" 

"Come,  despatch,  despatch!"  exclaimed  Cornish. 

**  You  are  eager,  sir,"  said  Van  Huysman.    "  Look  to  it ! — 
the  wheel  of  fortune  is  never  at  a  stand,  and  its  whirl  may 
crush  you  too.    You  have  a  traitor's  heart — and  may  find  a 
trutor's  doom." 
"  "Pather,  if  ever  you  have  loved  me,  hear  me  !"  said  Mer- 

?m,  passionately.  "Plead  to  this  tyrannous  indictment! 
our  life,  not  your  death,  is  needed  by  the  church !  Consent 
to  plead,  and  I  will  wring  your  pardon  from  the  king,  or  die 
at  his  feet !" 

"  It  is  too  late,  my  fine  young  giEdlant,  sentence  is  pro- 
nounced," said  Oates.  "  He  has  rejected  marcy,  and  my 
lords  and  judges — no,  nor  the  king  himself — cannot  revoke 
the  punishment." 

"  You  lie,  murderer,  you  lie ! — the  king  can  pardon  even  at 
the  block !"  shouted  Mervjn.  "  He  shall  pleaa  his  majesty's 
pardon,  he  shall,  T  swear  it." 

"No,  my  son,  the  king  dares  not  pardon  me,"  said  Yan 
Huysman.  "  The  surges  of  faction  run  too  high  to  save  a 
single  plank  from  the  wreck.  Besides,  these  gentlemen  are 
in  a  hurry.  How  long,  brother,  "  he  said,  turning  to  the 
executioner — "how  long  does  it  take  a  man  to  die  in  the 
press  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  that  depends  on  the  weight,  and  how  it's  put, 
and  whether  t/ie  indulgence  is  granted,"  replied  Jack,  scratch- 
ing his  bull-like  headf.  "  That  same  is  a  pointed  piece  of 
timber  under  the  back,  or  pulling  the  sharp  comer  of  the 
press  on  the  heart,  and  then  it's  done  in  about  ten  minutes  or 
a  quarter — ^but  some  have  been  known  to  live  out  a  day — ^I 
never  knowed  one  that  needed  anything  the  second  th.o^3L^" 

"  I  cannot  claim  any  such  indulgenco  oi  T£vfc^'?^<i5va^  "Ocva 
sherijSh,  I  am  afraid/*  said  Van  Huysman,  mWi  «k.  c^\»^  ^"^^ 
mile. 
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"No  indulgence!"  shouted  Cornish.  "Come,  brotJier 
Bethel." 

"  I  pray  God,  Master  Cornish,  that  your  last  moments  be 
not  so  hurried,"  said  Van  Huysman.  Then  turning  cahaly 
to  the  executioner,  he  said,  "  What  is  necessary  to  be  done, 
brother  P" 

"  Brother  by  Eve's  side ! — ^but  that's  the  surer,"  relied 
that  official,  with  a  crin.  "  Why,  sir,  an't  please  yon,  you 
need  only  strip  a£  n&ed  as  you  were  bom." 

"  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  die  with  decency,  sirs,"  said 
the  priest,  with  some  emotion. 

"  Nay,  'tis  enough  if  he  strips  to  waist<K>at  and  drawen," 
said  Bethel,  with  a  doubtful  glance  at  his  ferocious  jckt- 
fellow.     "  Ay,  ay,  that  will  do,  I  think,  Cornish  P" 

"  Then  I  need  only  remove  mine  habit,"  said  Van  Hny»- 
man,  imfastening  a  rope-girdle  which  he  wore.  "  I  forgiTC 
mine  enemies;  but  they  made  me  wear  this  at  the  bar  to 
excite  a  deadlier  prejudice.  Brother,  I  will  not  detain  jou 
long." 

"  I  an't  in  no  hurry,  sir,"  said  Jack  Ketch,  pohtely.  "Bnt 
I  hope  you'll  remember  me.  It's  hard  work,  and  I  know* 
trick  or  two  to  make  a  gentleman's  death  come  easy." 

"  I  have  always  paid  my  debts,  and  am  persuaded  none 
ever  deserved  so  much  from  my  hands  as  thou  wilt  do  to-day, 
friend,"  said  Van  Huysman,  with  a  smile,  and  he  put  sevewl 
pieces  of  gold  in  the  executioner's  hand. 

"  Why,  sir,  though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't,"  rejoined  the 
man,  greatly  mollified  with  this  present,  "  I  always  stnTesto 
do  my  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  if  thfiir 
honours  will  let  me,  I'll  put  the  bolt  right  over  your  fifth  rib. 
I  warrant  you  wont  be  long  a-kicking." 

He  then,  with  officious  zeal,  aided  the  priest  to  strip  oSloi 
mantle,  which,  after  examining  with  the  cautious  eye  of  • 
Jew  clothesman,  he  folded  up  as  his  perquisite. 

Mervyn  stood  petrified  with  horror  beside  his  doomed 
patron ;  even  the  mob  were  breathless  with  expectation,  and 
curiosity  painted  itself  in  fearful  characters  on  those  wan, 
diseased,  melancholy,  or  ferocious  countenances,  those  hag- 
gard, gazing  eyes,  and  gaping  mouths. 

Van  Huysman  proceeded  to  unbotton  his  vest,  when  he 
paused  and  turned  to  the  mob,  in  a  manner  which  irresistibly 
swayed  them  to  attention. 

"jBrethren,"  he  said,  with  awful  solemnity  of  tone,  "y<» 
see  me  here  ; — ^I  am\ie'ne\A  ^<&.  lisx^i'eNR  ^i;stK>\&xQSLtea  this 
livingf  breathing  form,  '^nSiVXi^  ^cua^^^  <3^'k^.  "VNk^s&w^^ 
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ill  bear  me  speak  a  few  words,  for  few  they  slu^  be.    If  I 
ave  sinned " 

"  Come,  Mr.  Honsman,  we  cannot  listen  to  this/'  inter- 
ipted  Cornish. 

"Well,  I  have  done,  sir,"  said  Van  Huysman,  calmly. 
The  plougher's  office  is  not  the  reaper's.  I  leave  my  forgive- 
388  and  blessing  on  all  mankind — even  on  thee,  Oates.  And 
yw  I  have  done  with  life,  except  to  bid  thee  farewell,  my  son 
-farewell,  bnt  not  forever !" 

He  turned  to  Mervyn,  who  sobbed  convulsively.  "  Come 
iher,  child,"  he  said  in  a  moved  tone,  and  sinking  his  voice 
most  to  a  whisper,  he  added — "  thou  art  entered  mto  a  good 
Tvice — of  a  king,  who  is  a  catholic  at  heart.  Some  day  thy 
rord  may  be  needed.  I  charge  thee  wear  it  ready  in  the 
\entii  I  I  would  fain  confide  to  thee  a  secret,  but  this  is 
si^ier  the  time  nor  the  place.  Ejiow  only  that  this  locket 
>ntMTiw  the  portrait  of  thy  mother — a  woman  whose  false- 
x>d  has  embittered  my  wnole  existence.  Bury  it  with  me." 
Van  Huysman  slipped  a  small  gold  locket  into  his  hand, 
id  then  with  calm  courage  removed  his  gabardine,  and  some 
hesr  articles  of  his  upper  dress.  When  these  were  removed 
abirt  of  horsehair  appeared,  and  the  marks  of  flagellation 
)eply  set  in  the  flesh.  A  murmur  of  surprise  ran  among  all 
reaent.  There  was  a  finely-carved  crucifix  of  ebony  tied  to 
m  breast,  which  he  broke  off*  and  gave  to  Mervyn.  He  was 
>w  undressed  to  the  state  which  Bethel's  himianity  had 
tggested. 

*•  Are  your  ready,  sirP"  said  the  executioner. 

**  Let  me  bless  thee  for  the  last  time  and  for  ever !"  said  the 
Bauit,  turning  to  Mervyn,  who  was  sobbing  bitterly,  and  he 
Dielt  while  Yan  Huysman  blessed  him  in  the  solemn  language 
r  hia  church.  But  as  he  proceeded  his  voice  grew  broken, 
id  yielding  apparently  to  an  overpowering  feelmg,  he  raised 
le  youth  m  his  arms,  and  they  mingled  tears  for  some 
LomeiitB  in  silence.  Even  the  ruffianly  mob  were  affected, 
od  many  of  the  women  burst  into  sobs  and  tears. 

"  Gock !  what  is  this  P  Come  Master  Cornish,  let  us  have 
o  more  of  this  popish  mummery !"  said  Oates. 

"No— no  more  !"  echoed  Cornish. 

"  Come,  good  sir,  we  must  not  delay,"  said  Bethel,  in  a 
lildand  even  sorrowful  tone. 

"  True,  true — I  am  ready,"  replied  the  Jesuit ;  he  then 
isaed  Mervyn's  forehead,  and  gently  unlocked  his  embv^viQ . 

"But  I  doubt  if  you  are,  my  masteT,"   wai^  0^\a%%  *\^^ 
trsaya  he  shall  be  laid  on  his  back  mt\v  \>od'Y  \i«xe; ^'   , 
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"  Nay,  come,  Mr.  Gates,  we  will  not  strain  a  point  that 
way,"  said  Bethel ;  "  you  are  ready,  sir  ?" 

"  Yea,  for  all  thingamy  Master  ordains,"  replied  tlieprieft 
"  My  son,  withdraw ;  your  grief  is  my  only  vulnerable  pwnt," 
added  he,  tenderly.     "  Sirs,  I  am  ready." 

"  Come  along,  then ;  I  am  sure  I  am  tired  of  waiting," 
said  Oates ;  the  fatal  procession  then  began  its  march. 
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"  This  way,  this  way,  sir !"  said  the  executioner,  unbarring 
a  door  which  revealed  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  dxmgeoa 
where  the  press  was  tept.  There  was  a  general  munmirrf 
curiosity  and  horror.  The  sheriffs,  each  carrying  a  Mf 
entered  first,  the  prisoner  followed,  and  then  Mervyn,  who 
would  not  leave  him. 

The  prisoner  seemed  to  give  one  last  and  somewhat  lingering 
look  on  the  light  that  was  leaving  his  eyes  for  ever,  aad  Aen 
walked  into  the  dungeon. 

For  some  moments  the  eye  could  discern  no  object,  so  deep 
was  the  gloom,  for  daylight  never  entered  this  choicest  haant 
of  horror.  The  shenffs,  however,  raised  their  torches,  aod 
the  awful  scene  became  visible.  It  was  a  cell  apparentir 
'  about  twenty  feet  square,  with  bare  stone  walls  drippmg  with 
the  sweat  of  ages.  In  the  centre  of  the  brick  floor  stood  tbe 
tremendous  engine  of  judicial  barbarity.  It  was  of  a  very 
simple  apparatus,  consisting  merely  of  ft  rough-hewn  tree, 
four  huge  rings  and  ropes  to  stretch  the  limbs  on,  and  pulleys 
to  raise  the  enormous  mass  of  iron  destined  by  the  law  to 
force  the  truth  out  of  its  victims.  Mervyn  gazed  at  these 
direful  preparations  in  a  state  of  dreamy  horror,  and  perceived 
a  lean  gaunt  figure  crouching  at  a  charcoal  brazier,  whose 
small  twinkling  eyes  were  fixed  on  him. 

"  What  villanous  fellow  have  we  here  ?"  said  Cornish, 
interrupting  Van  Huysman,  who  had  now  knelt,  and  was 
praying  aloud  in  Latin. 

"  You  call  him  well — 'tis  Elkanah,  the  Jewish  dog  of  o 
poisoner,"  said  Bethel. 

"  What  business  has  he  here  ?"  continued  the  surly  sheriff. 

"Only    curiosity,  X  sxr^^oae"    «»^\^  Cj^^kss..     "He  is  in 
pursuit  of  the  elbdr  o?  Me,  axvOiX^t^  "tc*  ^^^^^o^^^^^V"^^ 
atadj." 
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[j  curiosity,  curiosity,  my  lord !"  said  the  Jew,  clasp- 
hand  with  intense  eagerness,  as  if  afraid  of  being 
d  from  the  satisfaction  he  anticipated. 
3  elixir  of  life  P"  said  Bethel.  "  Is  the  man  mad  ? 
were  the  great  art  of  alchemy  now,  there  were  some 
in  it.  Hast  any  skill  in  that,  Jew  P'* 
aething,  a  little.  Oh,  if  I  could  but  live  six  months 
it  should  be  seen !"  said  the  Jew,  with  a  cunning  rat- 
nce  at  the  miserly  sheriflF. 

)d  sooth,  he  must  be  handed  next  sessions  for  a  rare 
hastening  a  man's  inheritance,"  said  Gates,  with  a 
"  But,  in  truth,  the  man  hath  a  wonderous  science  in 
f,  Master  Bethel,  It  were  worth  while  to  pack  a  jury, 
e  him  for  your  own  use." 

,  fie,  doctor  !"  said  Bethel,  but  somewhat  thoughtfully. 
Huysman  had  now  concluded  his  prayer,  and  arose 
y  tranquil.  "  I  have  one  word  more  to  say,  my  son," 
"  I  am  bound  not  to  reveal  your  real  parentage,  but 
to  you.  Blood  is  not  your  father.  Padre  Oliva  alone 
power  to  tell  you  all." 

len  resigned  himself  quietly  to  the  executioner.  By  Ids 
ns  he  laid  down  on  the  timber,  and  the  executioner 
!d  his  arms  as  far  as  possible,  fastening  them  securely  to 
p3.  The  same  operation  was  tried  on  his  feet,  but  his 
ere  too  long,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  tie  them 
tie  ankle. 

j^ge,  Mervyn !"  said  the  victim,  when  all  was  pre- 
"  comfort  me  with  the  cross  and  pray  for  me.  Good 
,  let  not  the  weight  fall  till  I  pronounce  the  name  of 
lour  thrice!" 

len  seemed  to  pray  again,  for  his  lips  moved  audibly, 
jrvyn's  anguish  had  now  regained  the  agony  of  con- 
jss.  He  tnrew  himself  in  supplication  at  tne  feet  of 
imploring  him  for  one  hour — but  one  hour!  The 
was  inexorable,  though  he  wept.  The  idea  of  the 
d  marks  forfeit  to  the  king  overpowered  every  other 
•ation. 

you  ready  now,  sir  ?"  said  the  executioner. 
,  I  am  ready,"    replied    Van    Huysman,    steaaily. 
t  me  not,  my  son  !  In  tc,  Domine,  speravi ;  non  con- 
in  etemum !    Pray  for  mc,  Mervyn !  for  ever,  on 
irewell !" 

ten  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  collecting;  aHlai-a  «fccevv^j5^, 
wgnis  eyes  with  a  slight  convulsYve  a^Vveic^Y^oTiavi^^"^^ 
'  of  names,  invoMng  which  bo  k\wc\i  eVA.  \iaa  \i^«^ 
in  the  world.     "  Jcsu— Jesu— JeauV 
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The  mochineTj  was  infitantly  in  motion,  and  an  enomums 
mass  of  iron  appeared  slowly  descending  on  the  breast  of  the 
Tictim.  Mcrvyn  made  a  frantic  effort  to  rush  forward,  but 
Cornish  caught  him  in  his  sinewy  clutch. 

There  was  a  deep  deathly  silence.  A  thrill  of  horror  m. 
tlirough  all  present,  and  Bethel  sobbed,  but  not  a  mnBde  of 
the  condemned  stirred.  He  opened  his  eyes  indeed,  and  fixed 
them  steadily  onthe  deadly  machine  as  it  waveredand  descended 
slowly  down.  His  face,  however,  flushed  once  almost  crimsoB, 
and  then  grew  white  as  stone. 

"  "Wretches !  I  command  you,  in  the  king's  name,  forbear!" 
groaned  Mervyn,  desperately. 

" Bring  us  a  warrant  then !"  exclaimed  Bethel.  "Away to 
Whitehall,  if  you  have  the  power  you  boast — my  horse  ia  at 
Ihe  gate." 

"Father,  I  go !  I  will  save  you !"  he  shouted,  handing  the 
cross  to  Bethel.  "  Grood,  charitable  man,  only  delay  tiie 
execution  for  ten  minutes !" 

"I  will,  I  will!"  said  Bethel.  "Cornish,  this  is  too 
horrible !" 

Van  Huysman  raised  his  eyes  mournfully,  but  Merrya 
had  disappeared  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  He  roflhed 
with  frantic  speed  to  the  debtors'-gate,  where  he  found 
Bethel's  horse,  a  wretched  hack,  waiting  under  charge  of  » 
ragged  boy,  to  whose  great  surprise,  he  mstantly  leaped  into 
the  Saddle,  and  galloped  off  at  a  rate  which  soon  left  titf 
urchin's  shouts  out  of  hearing.  He  rode  as  if  the  salvation  of 
the  whole  human  race  had  depended  on  his  speed,  heedmgnot 
the  crowded  state  of  the  thoroughfares  through  whida !» 
passed  Uke  a  phantom  rider.  People  stopped  to  gaze  after 
and  wonder  at  his  speed,  but  he  noted  no  cry,  no  angry  w* 
postulation,  and  his  horse,  conscious  of  a  wild  rider,  ruahed 
rather  than  galloped,  till  man  and  steed  arrived  breathless  at 
"Wliitehdl. 

He  threw  himself  from  the  foaming  animal,  learned  that 
the  kinff  was  in  the  great  gallery  of  the  palace,  and  il»»t 
Cliiffinch  was  in  attendance.  He  found  the  old  page  in  the 
ante-chamber  of  tlie  gallery,  with  a  music  master,  from  whom 
he  was  learning  the  viol. 

"  ChiflB^nch,  I  must  see  the  king,"  he  exclaimed,  wildly. 

"Must  you  indeed?     It  will  be  against  Ids  majestr]* 
express  commands,  then,'*    replied  Chiffinch,  resuming  hi* 
instniment  rather  ecomfully.    "He  is  playing  at  tables  with 
Madajne  Gwyn." 

My  business  is  o£  \\?e  mv^  ^eaVJa^V'  €ixe^^\sa»^'^OTrT^^ 
struck  with  his  tone,  t\ve  Tpoge  «l^b:yji\ooV^m^. 
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"  What  ails  the  youth  ?"  exclaimed  he,  letting  his  viol  fall. 

"  A  moment  may  be  life  or  death,  dear  Cmffinoh,"  said 
^Cervyn,  wildly.     "  I  will  explain  it  all  after." 

"  Pass  on,  then ;  I'U  not  hinder  you,"  said  Chiffinch ;  and 
in  a  moment  Mervyn  darted  into  the  gallery  and  threw  him- 
self at  the  king's  feet,  as  he  sat  playmg  at  chess  with  Nell 
Crwyn,  and  at  a  propitious  instant,  for  the  king  and  his  buxom 
partner  were  lau^hmg  till  the  tears  came  m  their  eyes,  at 
some  jest  of  Buckmgham's.  This  sudden  apparition,  however, 
checked  the  tide  of  the  royal  mirth. — "  Od's  bodkins  !  what 
liave  we  here  P"  exclaimed  Charles.  "  "What,  man,  turned 
beggar  already  P" 

"  xes,  sire,  a  beggar  for  a  life !"  replied  Mervyn,  wildly. 
"  Your  merciless  judges  have  revived  a  dead  law  to  slay  a 
man  who  has  been  my  more  than  father.  Van  Huysman  will 
DOt  plead,  and  they  are  going  to  press  him  to  death." 

"Heyday!  wnat  is  it,  child  P"  said  Mistress  Gwyn. 
"  The  Jesuit  provincial — oh !  that  is  my  Lady  Portsmouth's 
business — ^I  am  the  protestant — ^I  knoir  what !" 

And  Nell  and  the  kinff  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Sire,  in  the  name  of  justice,  of  mercy  !" 

"  Pooh,  man,  they  have  no  influence  at  court — had  you 
asked  in  the  name  of  faction  now ;  in  short,  I  dare  not  save 
the  man." 

"  But  he  is  innocent,  sire — I  swear  it — ^innocent !" 

"  I  believe  him  so — Nell,  it  is  your  move — as  I  do  all  the 
victims  of  this  accursed  plot,"  said  Charles,  hastily.  "  He 
bad  better  be  guilty  on  the  other  side.  The  tide  runs  too 
furiously  for  a  straw  of  the  prerogative.  The  Jesuit  must 
die,  but  I  may  avenge  him  some  day ! — ^NeU,  I  have  you  now." 

"  And  as  long  as  your  majesty  pleases  to  keep  me,  if  my 
lord  treasurer  can  anord  itP"  said  Nell,  with  a  sly  glance  at 
^laftesbury,  who  was  standing  behind  the  king. 

"  My  liege,  you  do  reject  my  prayer,  then,  for  delay  is  equal 
to  rejection,"  said  Mervyn,  vehemently. 

"  The  obstinate  old  fool ! — I  sent  him  word  last  night  to 
plead,  but  he  must  play  the  martyr  to  an  unbelieving  geue- 
ration,"  said  Charles.  "  Well,  what  say  you,  my  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  is  the  old  man  to  be  squeezed  to  death  P" 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !"  exclaimed  Nell.     "  One  good  turn  desencs 
another,  and  it  minds  me  now  thou  art  i£e  very  youth  who 
stood  so  bravely  for  me  in — well,  well! — But,  sure,  you 
can  easily  save  the  old  Jesuit,  without  offend\3\^  tVi^&^c^Sa"^ 
scavenger  of  Hhe  mob." 

"As  how,  madam  P"  said  Shaftesbury,  graxc\j .    ''  ^  $l^«vsi^ 
lot  the  old  fanatic's  Wood,  but " 
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"  Foign  that  the  "vidscacrcs  of  the  council  have  discovered 
matters  on  which  to  interrogate  the  prisoner,"  interrapted 
ilell,  -with  a  woman's  quick  wit.  "  Come,  dear  king  I  Tfrite 
me  an  order  on  those  pestilent  sheriffs  to  surrender  3ie  body 
at  your  warrant — and  send  a  guard  with  it." 

**  Well,  we  will  try — ^pen  and  ink  here,"  said  Chailw. 
"  But  which  of  my  new  council  will  sign  it? — ^Poor  Daaby!" 

"  My  lord  of  Monmouth  wdU,  on  my  life  P"  said  mw. 
Gwyn.     "  Elbow  him  not,  Shaftesbury ;  I  know  he  will!" 

"  If  his  majesty  deigns  to  allow  me,"  said  the  duke,  rob- 
missively. 

In  three  minutes  Mervyn  was  on  horseback  again,  dashinf 
wildly  up  Newgate-street !  He  saw  confusedly  that  a  crowa 
had  gathered  round  a  ragged  boy  who  was  whimpering  and 
sobbing  at  the  debtors'  door.  The  moment  he  appeared,  the 
boy  daJted  out,  yelling,  **  Here  he  is,  here  he  is  1  Thieve^ 
thieves!" 

"  Slaves !  unhand  me — I  am  a  king's  messenger !"  shouted 
Mervyn,  urging  the  exhausted  animal  with  a  violent  piling* 
to  the  gate,  where  it  fell  vanquished  by  fatigue.  He  thiB' 
dered  at  the  iron  door,  which  was  opened  instantly,  rMhed 
past  the  jailer,  shouting,  "  A  reprieve,  a  reprieve !"  and  ran 
with  incredible  speed  through  the  press-yard,  which  was  still 
crowded  with  felons. 

Mervyn  ran  down  the  stairs  leading  to  the  press-room,  and 
his  hair  seemed  to  stiffen  on  his  head  when,  after  a  moment's 
dreadful  pause,  ho  distinguished  no  sound,  no  murmur  even  of 
voices !  A  deadly  stillness  seemed  to  reien  ;  but  the  suspen* 
of  that  moment  seemed  more  dreadful  than  any  certainty 
could  be.  He  sprang  forward.  Profound  as  was  the  silence 
all  were  there  whom  he  had  left,  and  by  the  dim  glare  of  the 
torches  he  saw  that  the  Jewish  doctor  was  hanging  over  some- 
thing, he  dared  not  look  to  see  what,  as  if  gloating  with  lior* 
rible  curiosity. 

, "  How  fast  you  have  been,  but  it  is  too  late,"  said  Beiliel* 
starting  up  as  the  youth  thrust  the  reprieve  into  his  hand. 

"  Monstrous  traitor  !  did  you  not  promise  me "         „ 

"  Only  to  get  vou  out  of  the  way ;  it  was  better  for  yon, 
replied  Bethel,  shuddering.     "  Look,  he  is  almost  gone." 

He  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  the  press,  and  Mervyn's  ej^e 

dilated  with  horror  as  he  followed  the  direction  of  the  man  J 

hand.    Van  Huysman  lay  there  under  an  enormous  wciglitof 

iron,  his  face  swollen,  and  ijurple,  the  blood  streaming  from 

his  eyes,  nose,  and  eaxa,  seeTtmi^^  \sv."&e^i-W^«i,\s^  ^QXijrvilsio^ 

oi  such  power  as  to  8\iake  GNen.  ^^  ew2rTOvQVi&  ^a.^^  ^s^^^ 

chest  ran  over  bis  gaunt  Ycco^^. 
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**  Monsters !  help  in  the  king's  name,"  shrieked  Mervyn, 
iiplyin^  his  strength  to  the  vast  bulk,  in  a  state  of  despera- 
>n  which  seemed  to  give  a  giant's  energy  to  his  exhausted 
>wer8. 

"  It  is  impossible ;  the  rope  is  broken !"  said  Oates,  with 
devilish  smile,  pointing  to  the  pulley  of  the  crane,  which, 
-  anticipation  of  some  such  scene,  he  mid  privately  sawed  in 
ro. 

"  E^lease  him,  it  is  the  king's  order  !"  groaned  Bethel. 
Heaven  be  praised !  I  took  no  part  in  it,  farther  than  I  was 
)nnd  under  penalty  of  a  thousand  marks." 
The  executioner.  Bethel,  and  even  Cornish,  now  added 
jeir  strength  to  Mervyn's,  and  the  mass  yielded  and  rolled 
avily  off  the  victim's  cruslied  breast.  They  raised  him, 
it  he  was  almost  lifeless,  and  a  dark  stream  of  gore  issued 
mi  his  colourless  lips. 

"  He  is  not  dead !"  said  the  Jew,  eagerly  presenting  him- 
If.  "  Or — or — ^let  me  apply  the  infallible  criterion  of  Para- 
Lbtib  !"  and  applyiag  his  mouth  to  that  of  the  dying  man, 
drew  a  small  bladder  from  his  bosom,  blew  into  it,  and 
itened  it  witli  strange  avidity. 

**  Did  yon  not  see  that.  Master  Bethel  ?"  whispered  Oates. 
[  have  seen  him  do  as  much  to  several.  That  death-exhala- 
»ii  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  his  grand  experiments." 
"  He  is  going  fast ;  there's  nothing  alive  of  him  but  the 
ad,"  said  Elkanah,  and  as  he  spoke  a  strong  convulsion 
ook  every  limb  of  the  dying  man,  and  he  opened  his  eyes, 
Lt  for  several  minutes  their  sense  seemed  gone,  and  he  gazed 
Rflsily  at  Mervyn,  who  bathed  his  whole  visage  in  tears. 
b  last  it  seemed  as  if  some  degree  of  consciousness  re- 
med,  and  a  faint  smile  played  or  rather  writhed  on  his 
»,  and  then  vrith  a  deep  sigh  he  sank  quietly  back  in  his 
i|nl's  arms,  and  the  yellow  effulgence  oi  death  passed  over 
B  face. 

And  thus  departed  one  of  the  CTeat  spirits  of  the  age, 
)parently  on  a  petty  point  of  little  intrinsic  worth  or 
orient,  and  which  yet  condensed  the  warring  principles  of 
le  times — the  doctrine  of  spiritual  exemption  from  civil 
3wer,  and  the  attempt  of  the  catholic  church  to  retrieve  her 
adent  supremacy. 
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CHAPTKB   XLI. 


A   CAMPAIGN   IN   SCOTLAND. 

A  PEW  days  after  the  tragical  event  we  liave  just  recorded, 
Mervyn  landed  at  Edinburgh,  alone  and  friendless  in  fte 
worldC  at  least  as  it  appeared  to  him  in  his  sorrow  and  deso- 
lation of  heart.  Before  he  left  London  he  had  fulfilled,  u 
far  as  possible,  the  last  instructions  of  his  murdered  patron. 
The  sheriffs  meant  to  have  buried  their  mangled  victim  in  the 
precincts  of  the  prison,  but  Mervyn  obtained  an  order  from 
the  king,  and  interred  him  in  the  churchyard  of  old  St  Pan- 
eras,  according  to  one  of  his  dying  requests,  for  there  had  tiiff 
last  mass  been  celebrated  in  England,  while  England  was 
catholic. 

In  the  hurry  and  conftision  of  his  thoughts  on  this  occaaion 
he  forgot  the  locket,  almost  tiU  the  moment  when  the  fint 
shovel  of  earth  fell  with  a  hollow  clatter  on  the  coffin;  and 
then  recollecting  it  suddenly,  he  drew  it  from  his  bwast, 
where  it  had  remained  from  the  moment  he  received  it. 

Hurried  as  he  was  by  time  and  circumstances,  Mervyn  fdt 
some  little  emotion  of  curiosity  when  he  opened  the  «)lden 
case,  for  he  now  remembered  that  Van  Hiiysman  had  tokl 
him  it  contained  the  portrait  of  his  mother,  as  well  as  of  his- 
own  unfortunate  love.  Great,  however,  was  his  surprise  when, 
by  the  flickering  light  of  the  grave-diggers'  torches,  he  T^coi- 
nixed  the  features  of  the  Lady  Howard,  but  in  the  fbll  prA 
of  youth  and  beauty.  Around  the.  rim  was  a  Grerman  in- 
scnption,  of  which  Mervyn  could  only  make  out  two  names 
— ^Eleanor  and  Adrian.  This,  however,  furnished  no  addi- 
tional clue  to  the  mysteries  which  surrounded  him,  and  he 
suffered  the  locket  to  drop  into  Van  Huysman*s  grave,  w& 
a  thorough  conviction  that  with  it  he  buried  the  last  due  to 
the  labyrinth  in  which  he  was  involved. 

Mervyn  arrived  in  Edinburgh  at  a  moment  when  the 
.  various  factions  which  distracted  Scotland  had  rushed  into  a 
stormy  conflict,  which,  like  a  tempest  to  a  sea-gull,  seemed  to 
offer  nim  the  wild  repose  which  troubled  spirits  find  in  stre- 
nuous action.    The  murder  of  Archbishop  Snarp ;  the  seiatn* 
of  Glasgow,  and  general  revolt  of  the  covenanters  in  the 
west ;  the  uncertain  state  of  the  Highlands',  which  liie  banish- 
ment  and  outlawry  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll  had  thrown  into 
ferment ;  all  these  eventa  xeii^ere^  ^\?coti^  tcvr'^ssssw^xsk^hs*-- 
tive,  as  it  needed  only  aa\\^^  ^ewsvo^  %\v^tc,^-ea.\ft^'^fflR"^ 
repubJicans  of  England  to  a  avmAtts  ^^.^X^tk^*^. 
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Qcipallj  consisted  of  ancient  battered  cavfdiers,  and  esta- 
shed  himself  in  his  allotted  apartments.  He  gave  a  hand- 
le supper  to  celebrate  his  inauguration,  at  which  Mr. 
ojB  presided,  and  where  they  all  ?ot  drunk,  and  toasted  the 
Jce  of  York  on  their  knees.  And  thus  passed  his  first  night 
court. 

Pepys  came  early  the  next  day,  as  well  to  rouse  Mervyn 
ames,  as  to  see  how  his  magnificent  dress,  as  captain  of  the 
itlemen-at-arms,  became  the  stalwart  figure  oi  the  young 
dier.  He  w&  delighted  with  it,  and  Mervyn  himseu  was 
;  at  all  displeased  with  the  splendid  figure  he  cut  in  Hkd 
rror,  with  his  velvets  and  gold  embroidery,  especially  as  he 
Lected  that  in  all  probability  Mistress  Sydney  would  be 
isent  at  the  festival.  But  then  it  occurred  to  him,  with  a 
aewhat  chilling  effect,  that  the  daughter  of  Sydney  would 
•k  with  contempt  on  a  gUded  slave  of  the  court,  as  ne  must 
w  appear  to  her.  But  then  again  Pepys  assured  hinn  that 
looked  like  a  costly  enamel  which  he  possessed  of  Francis 
in  his  young  days,  when  he  was  reputed  the  handsomest 
A  of  his  time.  Finally,  he  commenced  his  duties  by  taking 
his  station  in  St.  George's  Hall,  where  the  ^reat  banquet 
B  to  be  held,  lining  the  upper  end  with  his  gentlemen, 
lile  the  yeomen  took  charge  of  the  staircase  and  entrances. 
The  preparations  were  in  the  usual  gorgeous  style  of  a  royal 
Lristmas  of  the  time.  The  vast  hafl  was  hung  with  silver 
mask,  except  where  it  was  adorned  with  glories  of  the 
inter's  art,  and  hung  round  with  ffraceful  arches  and  fes- 
jns  of  holly  and  red  berries.  In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
18  an  oval  painting,  representing  Charles  II.,  in  the  habit  of 
B  Garter,  with  his  three  kingdoms  aUegorized  around  him ; 
d  from  that  hung  a  vast  bush  of  mistletoe,  in  form  of  a 
wer,  upheld  by  flying  Cupids.  There  were  three  tables, 
tending  nearly  the  length  of  the  hall,  spread  with  crimson 
Ivet  and  gold  plate.  Two  thrones  were  prepared  at  a  raised 
is  for  the  king  and  queen,  covered  with  nch  canopies  of 
)th  of  gold.  Enormous  fires  of  cedar-wood  burned  on  the 
irble  hearths,  and  diffused  a  rich  perfume  in  the  air,  and 
3wds  of  attendants,  in  all  the  gorgeous  glitter  of  their 
^eral  costumes,  threw  a  splendid  confusion  mto  the  scene. 
Some  time  elapsed  ere  the  pompous  bursts  of  music,  and 
e  appearance  of  the  chamberlain  with  his  marshals  at  the  j 
or,  announced  the  approach  of  the  merry  monarch  and  his 
art.  Mervyn  gazed  with  strained  eyes  tovraida  t\\a  ^^^ 
ia^ance,  and  at  Rrst  he  could  discern  otIV^  «*  Tasa»  <5l  ^^ 
ours,  glitter,  and  waving  plumes.  "Bu\.  a\.\as\.  Oo»vi<i^'^  ^^-^ 
-e  distinct  and  he  perceived  that  t\ie  c^eeo.  Vo^  "^^  "^2^' 
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cession,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  that 
the  king  followed  with  a  lady,  to  whom  he  was  talJdng  vilji 
sreat  vivacity  and  interest.  But  words  can  do  but  &mt 
justice  to  Mervyn*s  sensations  when  he  recognized  in  the 
young  and  supremely  lovely  woman,  whose  brilliant  eye 
seemed  Ht  up  with  coquetry  and  vivacity — ^Aurora  Sydney 
herself! 

She  was  changed,  but  on  every  point  advantageously ;  the 
young  bud  had  blossomed  into  a  peerless  flower.  But  there 
was  something  more  than  mere  loveliness  in  h^r  countenance; 
there  was  an  expression  of  mingled  intellect  and  feeling,  an 
electric  flash  in  her  eye,  a  brilliancy  and  sweetness  in  her 
smile,  which  denoted  a  mind  and  heart,  in  which  lofty  and 
romantic  sentiment  blended  with  all  womanly  softness  and 
tenderness. 

Our  young  hero  gazed  as  if  he  were  enchanted  and  turned 
into  a  statue  of  a&iiration.  As  yet,  however,  she  had  not 
apparently  observed  the  presence  of  her  former  protigi 
probably  not  dreaming  to  And  him  in  such  a  place  uid 
presence. 

The  banquet  was  served,  the  court  seated,  and  amidst  soft 
strains  of  music  the  festival  proceeded.  Mervyn  had  ncfw  an 
opportunity  of  studying  in  detail  that  galaxy  of  celebrated 
and  profligate  wits  and  beauties,  whoso  decaying  splendonrs 
still  shed  a  false  glare  on  the  sunset  of  Charles's  long  reign. 
But  he  was  absoroed  in  the  beauty  of  Mistress  Sydney,  md 
vainly  as  he  attempted  to  avert  nis  eyes  lest  his  prolong[ed 
gaze  should  attract  observation,  stiU  they  retumed,  with  in- 
creased and  devouring  eagerness,  to  feast  upon  the  lovelineii 
of  her  form  and  features.  But  a  bitter  feeling  of  jealonsy 
mingled,  though  unconsciously  to  himself,  with  this  passionate 
reverie  of  dawning  love.  He  saw  that  the  king  paia  her  great 
and  marked  attention,  that  he  continually  gazed  and  smiled 
at  her,  and  that  with  the  sparkling  coquetry  natural  in  one 
so  youn^  and  beautiful,  she  seemed  to  delight  in  his  witiy 
gaUantnes,  and  repaid  him  with  a  vivacity  and  continued  pla^ 
of  imaginative  eloquence,  which  seemed  to  make  the  very  air 
around  her  glitter. 

The  queen  seemed  almost  as  well  pleased  as  her  royal 
husband  with  this  displaj,  for  though  she  was  too  much 
accustomed  to  his  infidelities  to  notice  any  new  instance  of 
them,  she  was  pleased  to  observe  the  manifest  vexation  d 
Castlemaine,  iJie  haughty  frowns  of  Portsmouth,  and  the 
undisguised  sadness  or  merry  Mrs.  Gwyn,  and  to  know  ^ 
they  were  caused  by  one  whose  goodness  of  heart  and  pride 
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>f  honour  "vrere  not  to  be  tempted  by  all  the  monarohs  of 
Burope  sighing  at  her  feet. 

Mervyn,  however,  had  no  such  comfortable  persuasion,  and 
Jiough  ignorant  of  what  caused  the  restless  aching  in  lus 
xeart,  he  stood  behind  the  steps  of  the  throne,  in  an  agony  of 
ningled  jealousy  and  anger. 

!B£Euiy  of  the  ladies  of  mat  voluptuous  court  had  noticed  the 
3iie  person  of  the  new  guardsman,  but  Mistress  Sydney  was 
xx>  much  absorbed  in  her  amusements  to  do  so.  ohe  was  in 
he  full  career  of  wit  and  enjoyment,  when  happening  to  turn 
ler  smiling  eyes  from  the  passionate  gaze  of  the  king,  she 
luddeuly  perceived  the  young  captain  leaning  with  an  air  of 
lesperate  mdifTerence  on  liis  massive  sword.  Instantly  the 
imile  died  away  on  her  Hps,  the  colour  faded  from  her  cheeks, 
ind  she  looked  at  him  as  if  she  had  seen  a  spectre.  On  his 
part,  Mervyn  flushed  a  deep  crimson,  and  in  anected  indifler- 
Slice  played  with  the  tassels  of  his  cloak.  After  a  moment, 
ACifltress  Sydney  turned  and  made  some  observation  to  one  of 
iier  neighbours,  at  which  Mr.  Pepys,  who  was  sitting  in  the 
aext  place,  reached  over  and  rephed  with  great  eagerness, 
u  if  ^ad  to  show  his  information ;  and  thenceforth  it  seemed 
w  if  Mistress  Sydney  took  no  further  notice  of  the  captain  of 
thegentlemen-at-arms. 

lie  banquet  passed  off  in  great  splendour  and  hilarity, 
»iliyened  ^y  the^most  ghttering  and  ^unscrupulous  wit,  aid 
m  its  removal  the  dessert  appeared,  but  in  a  novel  fashion, 
rhe  Jiall  of  St.  Greorge  suddenly  darkened  to  a  voluptuous 
twilight,  and  amidst  strains  of  softltalian  music,  cntereda  group 
sf  slenderly-dressed  dancers,  attired  as  attendants  on  Pomona 
Emd  Flora,  and  carrying  baskets  of  fruits  and  flowers,  in  the 
moBt  maffniflcent  profusion.  As  soon  as  these  nymphs  had 
depositea  their  luxurious  burdens,  and  danced  a  very  mtricate 
ballet,  a  group  of  satyrs  rushed  in  and  carried  them  off  in 
fheic  brawny  arms,  to  the  infinite  dehght  of  the  court.  The 
fall  blaze  of  light  was  then  restored,  and  shone  upon  a  scene 
of  festal  magniflcence  rarely  equalled  even  in  that  gorgeous 
DflU.  Thousands  of  lamps  shed  their  eflulgence  on  the  scene, 
ond  revealed  an  immense  mass  of  objects  descending  the  grand 
Btsircase,  to  some  strange  and  roarmg  music  of  jrums,  fifes, 
and  oymbals. 

The  foremost  of  these  were  three  figures  fantastically  dressed, 
one  in  clay-coloured  robes,  another  in  sea-green,  a  third  in 
■kj-blue — ^representatives  of  Earth,  Ocean,  and  Air.  These 
elements  knelt  at  the  king's  feet,  and,  in  a  pompous  fiow  of 
Terse,  implored  his  majesty's  indulgence  to  a  poor  Christmaa 
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pageant.    Permission,  being  graciously  accorded,  tliere  enter<5< 
a  tall  old  man  in  white  garments,  with  long  frosty  hair.    Thijs 
was  Winter,  who  recited  some  verses  in  praise  ot  himself,  his 
sports,   and  fireside  revelries.    After  him,  with  a  renewed 
nourish  of  drums  and  trumpets,  entered  in  motley  pageantrf  » 
the  Abbot  of  Misrule  and  all  his  attendants.    A  parti-coloured 
fool  for  a  clerk,  and  a  crowd  of  fanciful  beings,  such  as  fairies, 
satyrs,  men  with  asses'  heads,  hobby-horses,  and  all  the  wild 
paraphernalia  of  ancient  Christmas  pastimes,  rushed  tumnl- 
tuously  in.    To  avoid  giving  ofience  to  the  queen,  the  abbot 
was  garbed  more  like  an  eastern  sultan  than  a  western  monk» 
but  he  wore  a  mitre.    After  him  came  a  figure  with  icicles  on 
his  beard,  very  old,  but  hale  and  hearty  in  the  visage,  crowned 
with  holly,  and  bearing  a  rich  silver  brazier,  which  glowed 
Tinder  a  dish  of  plums  burning  in  purple  and  blue  flames. 
.   Immediately  after  this  personification  of  Christmas,  came 
an  exhibition  which  excited  fuU  as  much  awe  as  admiration. 
It  was  a  chariot  of  beautifully-carved  mother-of-pearl,  lined 
with  blue  velvet,  and  drawn  by  a  tame  lion  in  harness,  whose 
fierce  energies  seemed  controlled  by  a  little  postilion  of  a 
Cupid,  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  with  silvery  swan's  wings 
on  nis  little  shoulders.    This  Cupid  carried  a  diadem  richrf 
wrought  with  the    words    "Love's  Queen,"    sparkling  in 
diamonds  round  the  hoop.    The  procession,  led  by  the  iSbot 
of  Misrule,  approached  steadily,  the  ladies  cowermg  down«8 
the  lion  passed,  though  the  poor  beast  seemed  perfectly  qniet 
Even  Charles  exclaimed  in  an  under-tone,  "  Sbodikins,  Mastsff 
John,  will  you  warrant  your  lion  ?"  to  which  the  dignified 
bard  replied  with  a  neatly-turned  verse,  showing  how  love  is 
sovereign  of  all  things,  and  rules  the  fiercest  creatures  as 
easily  as  the  mildest. 

Then  began  a  sweet  choir  of  Italian  voices,  singinff  in 
voluptuous  harmony  a  song  in  praise  of  love  and  his  delignt^ 

Master  Dryden  tnen  came  forward,  and  in  a  very  grand  and 
majestic  stram  informed  his  majesty  that  the  realm  of  low 
lacked  a  queen,  and  in  the  presence  of  so  many  mostbeautifiu 
ladies  must  continue  a  republic,  unless  he  would  of  his  go^^ 
grace  appoint  a  wearer  of  the  crown. 

"  If  JLove  be  a  divinity,  he  must  needs  know  who  is  the 
worthiest,  and  on  her  let  him  bestow  his  croAvn,"  replied 
Charles,  with  a  smile.  ^, 

"But  Love  is  blind,  my  liege !  what  say  you,  Dan  Cupid?' 

replied  the  poet,  and  thereupon  the  little  god  began  singinff^* 

madrigal  in  reply,  in  a  voice  of  delicious  sweetness,  for  ne 

was  in  truth  a  famous    musical   dwarf   belonging  to  the 

court: 
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LOVE'S  MADRIGAL. 

Heart,  mine  heart !  why  love  we  still 

So  vainly,  yet  for  ever  ? — 
The  sunless  rose  dies,  lost  to  light, 

But  hopeless  love — Ah !  never; 
Still  in  despite  of  scorn  unkind, 
As  flames  curl  higher  'gainst  the  wind. 
Love  still  loves  on — for  Love  is  blind. 

Heart,  mine  heart !  though  deep,  our  pain 

We  will  not  change  for  pleasure  j 
Thy  frown,  dear  Maid,  is  dearer  far 

Than  others*  smiles  to  treasure ! 
Why  yearns  the  sunflower,  still  resign'J, 
After  the  sun  it  ne'er  shall  find,  » 

But  that  she  loves — and  Love  is  blind ! 

Heart,  mine  heart !  I  would  we  were 

The  poorest  thing  that  tends  her. 
Perchance  some  unregarded  smile 

Would  pay  for  all  love  lends  her  j — 
Alas ;  to  die  had  not  repined. 
So  she  the  cypress  wreath  had  twined, 
For  deatii  is  dread — ^but  Love  is  blind. 

ill,  then,  Love,  lend  me  heftrt,  and  I  will  lend  you 
aid  Charles,  gaily,  and  taking  the  crown  he  set  it  on 
•  brow  of  blushing  Mistress  Sydney.  The  courtiers 
but  a  keen  pang  shot  through  Mervyn's  heart. 
meiBuitime  exclaimed," "  Moni  soit  qui  mat  y  pense  !** 
ated  sternly  to  the  motto  over  his  throne,  with  a  glance 
pread  universal  gravity. 

Lbbot  of  Misrule  then  invited  the  new  queen  to  enter 
7iot,  and  the  king  himself  handed  her  in,  assuring  her 
L  nothing  to  fear,  and  patting  the  Hon  on  his  mane  to 
>  her.  The  whole  court  stood  up  to  see  the  spectacle, 
rer  did  Mistress  Sydney  look  more  beautiral  iJian 
len  blushing  'and  smihng  with  mingled  triumph  and 
the  king  led  her  down  the  hall.  They  had  not  gone 
'ever,  in  a  parade  round  the  tables,  when  a  troop  of 
il  children,  dressed  to  represent  fairies,  tripped  in,  and 
airily  round  the  triumph.  But  suddenly  a  hideous 
J  heard,  and  there  appeared  a  dragon  with  fiery  puiple 
tnd  broad  wings,  naming  eyes,  and  vomitting  nre 
s  huge  jaws,  a  representative  of  the  dragon  of  old 

\ 

Jm 

airies  took  to  flight,  and  the  dragon  approached  the 
lie  Queen  of  Love,  who  looked  considerably  alarmed 
.btful  as  to  tlie  intentions  of  this  new  monster.  But 
preached,  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  was  heard,  and 
«d  knight  clad  in  resplendent  axiao^H;,\3ssi'Cfe\s^\is>5^^ 
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rode  up  the  liall.  This  cavalier  by  his  various  ensigns  rewe- 
sented  the  renewed  St.  George  ;  his  horse's  hoofs  were  gilied, 
and  covered  with  something  soft,  to  hinder  them  from  hurtinff 
the  marble  floor.  Two  splendid  pages  in  cloth  of  gola 
attended  at  his  bridle. 

This  valourous  knight,  as  if  to  rescue  the  Queen  of  Love, 
rode  full  tilt  at  the  dragon,  and  the  dra^n  at  the  knight,  so 
that  they  had  just  formed  with  great  artifice,  the  antagonistic 
group  on  the  collar  of  the  Grarter,  when,  either  startled  by 
the  maze  of  torches  thrown  forward,  or  the  cries  of  the  com- 
batants, the  lion  uttered  a  roar  which  soon  showed  the 
admiring  spectators  the  difference  between  imitation  and 
reality.    A  universal  panic  was  the  consequence,  especiaDy  as 
the  animal  grew  furious,  shook  off  his  little  rider,  and  made 
desperate  efforts  to  break  his  thongs,  roaring  and  churning 
his  teeth.    Mistress  Sydney  shrieked,  and  Charles  and  his 
courtiers  looked  pale  with  horror  at  each  other,  and  the  lion, 
either  frightenedf  or  exasperated  with  the  noise,  suddenly 
made  a  tremendous  dart  forward,  by  which  he  broke  his  har- 
ness, and  laid  his  head  couching  down  as  if  preparing  to 
spring  on  the  chariot.    At  this  moment  a  strong  arm  tore  the 
lady  firom  her  dangerous  pre-eminence,  and  a  broad  breiBt 
offered  itself  between  her  and  her  terrible  antagonist.   It  wai 
Mervyn !  he  rushed  headlong  over  the  table,  snatched  llw 
spear   from    the  nerveless   arm  of  St.  G-eorge,  and  stood 
brandishing  and  quivering  it  in  the  air,  awaiting  the  SDiing 
of  the  couchant  beast.     But  to  the  surprise  and  delist  i 
all,  the  animal  cowered  down  with  a  groaning  yawn,  proDsUy 
taking  the  spear  for  a  whip,  with  which  he  was  no  donW 
well  acquainted.    The  keeper  now  rushed  in,  secured  the 
lion,  and  at  Charles's  command  removed  it  instantly.    Mean- 
while some  ladies  had  raised  the  youthfiil  Queen  of  Love,  who 
had  fallen   insensible,  and  were  engaged  in  administeiiotf 
restoratives.    The  king  and  Mervyn  aided  in  this,  and  she 
soon  revived,  to  po'ir  forth  a  flood  of  thanks,  seconded  by  Ac 
sweetest  blush  and  the  most  eloquent  tears,  frankly  acknoir- 
lodging  that  she  owed  her  life  to  the  valour  of  her  deh?ci«r» 
and  tlmt  she  could  never  repay  him. 


itching  that  unvalorous  pageant' 
have  found  a  knight  worthier  to  wear  true  steel  than  thou.^ 
down  on  your  knees,  Mervyn,  and  rise  up  one  of  our  best  and 
bravest  companions  in  arms." 

Mervyn  hesitated,  but  Mr.  Pepys  drew  him  eagerly  forwarfi 
Bud  in  a  dream  of  yo\itlafvx\.^aaa\^  ^a'^twMBV'^khie  Imelt. 
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"  And  bear  ye  all  witness,"  said  Charles,  raising  the  sword, 
we  give  you  our  royal  word  that  this  is  no  carpet-knight 
e  are  making ;  he  won  ns  Bothwell  by  his  valonr,  and  saved 
Le  country  from  a  bloody  outbreak  by  his  prudence.  Arise, 
ir  Mervyn — Sir  Mervyn  what  P  or  Sir  what  Mervyn  P"  he 
Ided,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

The  dream  was  over !  Mervyn  coloured  deeply,  and  was 
lent  during  a  brief  but  dreadM  moment.  The  name  of 
lood  alone  occurred  to  him — that  name  the  synonyme  of 
iring  crime — and  the  tongue  dove  to  the  roof  of  his 


*'  Have  you  not  two  names,  then  P"  said  Charles,  amidst  a 
sneral  and  irrepressible  titter.  "  Well,  no  matter,  it  was 
yux  mother's  improvidence;  many  a  man  hath  no  better 
Bim  to  the  noblest  than  his  mother's  assurance.  But  me- 
lought  you  had  the  honour  to  call  Colonel  Blood  your 
aocstorP" 
"  He  calls  himself  so,  sire ;  but  I  had  rather  be  tEe  first 
f  my  name  than  wear  one  so  steeped  in  infamy !"  replied 
lervyn,  resolutely. 

"  lught ! — he  IS  in  the  shade,"  said  Charles,  letting  his 
word  sink  gradually.  "  Well,  I  cannot  dub  a  knight  who 
lath  not  two  names  for  the  heralds'  books.  Cannot  you 
laim  even  a  Fitz  P — Why,  by  St.  George,  your  face  puts  one 
a  for  you ;  you  are  as  like  the  luckless  brood  of  tiie  Au- 
oerles  as  ever  was  their  most  legitimate  heir." 

Mervyn  started ;  again  that  name,  which  seemed  to  meet 
lim  everywhere  by  some  fatality,  crossing  his  path  at  such  a 
noment  f — ^he  almost  felt  called  upon  to  assume  it. 

"  j^d  he  hath  already  their  second  title  for  a  Christian 
lame ;  there's  something  in  it  sire !"  said  Pepys. 

"  Well,  sir,  Fitz-Aumerle  shall  it  be  P"  saia  the  king,  again 
niising  his  sword. 

"  No,  sire ;  I  will  wear  no  man's  honours  but  my  own ; 
ind,  until  I  discover  what  my  real  parentage  may  be,  I  will 
lare  none !"  said  Mervyn,  m  a  tone  of  deep  but  resolved 
leeling. 

"  iSscover  his  parentage !"  repeated  Charles,  with  a  deri* 
live  luigh,  and  tossing  the  sword  back  to  St.  George.  "  Well, 
£  men  will  stand  in  their  own  light  let  them  not  complain  of 
npant  of  sun !  Sir,  when  vou  have  found  these  enchanted 
svaters  in  the  Valley  of  OoUvion,  I  suppose  we  shall  know 
aow  to  reward  you  oetter." 

Mervyn  arose,  and,  bowing  deeply,  returned  like  one  in  « 
itapifiea  reverie  to  his  former  position  as  guardsman,  his  ears 
ringing  with  strange  sounds,  and  his  sijjrht  dxm  vnA  oKyoS^^ai^* 
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There  lie  stood — publicly  pFoclaimed  a  bastard,  whili  a 
tboosand  sneering  eyes  upon  him — so  at  least  he  thought. 

His  first  clear  perception  after  this  miserable  scene  wn 
seeing  the  king  partake  of  the  Christmas  revel,  by  taatin^tiie 
flaming  snap-(&agon.  The  guests  thronged  roxmd  this  neir 
point  of  attraction,  and  Charles  set  the  example  by  snatching 
a  bumine  plum  from  the  furnace.  The  plums  were  soon 
gone,  amid  screams  and  laughter,  and  Christmas  tried  to  nm 
away  with  the  furnace,  but  he  was  met  by  the  Abbot,  who 
threw  a  powder  into  it,  which  burst  into  a  ddsplay  of  es:t^afl^ 
dinary-coloured  lights,  and  filled  the  hall  with  musky  smoke- 
When  this  cleared  up  the  whole  pageantry  had  yaniuied,  and 
when  the  revellers  had  partaken  of  me  dessert,  the  tables  were 
cleared  for  the  royal  ball. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  feast,  Mervynwas  as  one 
thimderstruck,  and  gazed  like  a  flgure  carved  in  stone  on  the 
spectacle.  The  revels  concluded  with  a  dance  under  the  mis- 
tletoe, t^harles  setting  an  example,  which  was  eagerly  followed, 
by  kissing  his  partner,  Aurora  Sydney,  under  its  Hcensinr 
boughs.  Then  there  was  a  general  scramble  for  kisses,  whim 
concluded  the  feast,  for  the  queen  put  an  end  to  a  someidiit 
rude  scene  by  retiring,  and  the  ladies  of  course  followed. 
The  meeting  broke  up  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  splendour 
dispersed  and  vanished  like  a  glorious  sunset  into  mght,  and 
Mervyn  retired  to  his  lonely  chamber,  in  a  state  of  mind 
almost  impossible  to  analyze,  so  strangely  mingled  were 
love,  jealousy,  rage,  and  bitter  scorn  of  himself  and  all 
mankind. 


CHAPTEE    XLY. 

A  kixg's  wooing. 

The  queen  returned  on  the  following  day  to  London,  and 
as  her  retinue  of  course  accompanied  her,  Mervyn  ww 
relieved  from  the  immediate  pangs  of  jealousy,  which  the 
king's  attentions  to  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Svdn^ 
inflicted  on  him.  Stag-hunts  and  other  revelries  followed, 
and  nearly  a  month  elapsed  before  Charles  thought  proper  to 
return  to  his  capital. 

Mervyn,  meanwhile,  obviouslv  grow  in  the  royal  favour, 
and  when  they  returned  to  Wliitehall,  a  wondrous  change 
seemed  to  have  come  over  his  fortunes  ;  great  and  smaU 
united  in  heaping  milvt^efi  on  him ;  the  oldest  courtiers  pre- 
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3  rise;  suitors  implored  his  interest  in  their  petitions ; 
it  was  palpable,  even  to  his  own  modesty,  that  he  was 
a  great  man. 

ivmg  at  Whitehall,  the  king  went  as  usual  to  ]^aj  a 
le  queen  at  Somerset  House,  but  to  Mervyn's  jaun- 
i  it  seemed  as  if  his  only  purpose  was  to  see  Aurora, 
jsty's  favourite  attendant.  He  spent  some  bitter 
ising  over  this  probability,  and  it  was  with  very  great 
st  eyident  reluctance  that  he  obeyed  a  summons  by 
to  attend  the  king  on  his  return, 
night,  and  Charles  was  in  his  bedroom  alone,  sitting 
iriffht  sea-coal  fire,  on  which,  with  his  own  royaL 
e  had  been  mulling  some  sack.  Two  little  silver 
and  some  candied  sops  were  beside  him,  and  a  glit- 
ass  of  jewels  lay  scattered  about,  just  as  he  nad 
hem  off.  The  usual  attendants  of  the  chamber  had  ' 
;d,  and  Charles  motioned  ChifOinch  to  disupear, 
immediately  did,  leaving  the  king  and  his  genfl&nan 

B,  boy,  draw  a  stool,  and  help  me  to  discuss  this  sack ; 

never  brewed  better,"  said  Charles,  pouring  the 

full. 

nk  then  to  your  majesty's  good  agreement  with  your 

lament,"  said  Mervyn,  forcing  a  smile,  and  raising 

t. 

k  me  not  such  ill-luck,  I  charge  thee,  for  I  shall 

•ee  with  them  but  when  I  am  signing  my  abdication,*' 

harles,  hastily.    "  It  is  a  death-struggle  now  between 

T  they  to  Tower  Hill,  or  I  to  Wnitehall  window. 

Jl  conspirators,  I  and  my  people,  and  it  remains  to 

rhich  hath  the  better  head  for  plots.     It  will  come  to 

i  soon,  Mervyn ;  meanwhile,  mark  you  the  insolence 

x5tious  Colonel  Sydney,  ahd  what  he  hath  dared  to 

t  hath  he  done,  my  liege?"    said    Mervyn,    very 

.ath  sent  in  his  daughter's  resignation  since  the  affair 
lor,  and  will  not  jdlow  her  to  come  to  court  again 
y  pretext !" 

n  felt  a  rush  of  delight  which  he  with  difficulty  kept 
I,  but  he  said  nothing. 

just  when  I  had  all  but  won  her  to  some  little  return 
3sion,"  continued  Charles — "when  she  lacked  only  a 
!xt  and  a  chosen  moment  to  yield !  What  think  you, 
' — did  she  not  seem  to  eye  me  favourably  ?  and  what 
J  insensible  to  the  allurements  of  power  «EAT«!D^L.V^ 
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"  Your  majesty's  experience  qualifies  jou  to  be  a  better' 
judge  than  I  can  pretend  to  be,"  replied  Mervyn. 

"  Doubtless,  doubtless ; — and  now  to  the  point  on  wliidi  I 
summoned  you,"  said  Charles,  with  a  smile.  "  The  conclusm 
to  which  I  have  now  arrived,  is  to  make  my  passion  known 
to  its  fair  object,  and  as  you  have  a  good  pretext  to  go 
to  Sydney's  house  to  inquire  after  her  health,  1  intend  you  to 
bo  my  ambassador.  Do  me  this  matchless  service,  and  matcb* 
lesslv  shall  it  be  rewarded.  I  authorize  you  to  propose  any 
conchtions,  and  as  her  father  will  to-morrow  attend  the  great 
meeting  of  the  malecontent  members,  you  will  have  abondant 
time  on  your  hands." 

"  And  what  conditions,  sire  P"  said  Mervyn,  with  a  lieavy 
pulsation  of  the  heart. 

"  Her  father  a  peerage — ^herself  the  duchy  of  Eichmond, 
which  I  meant  for  Nell's  son  once,"  said  the  king.  "  In  fact, 
I  will  make  her  my  queen  if  old  Kate  dies  a  natural  deatli-^ 
but  1^  poisonings,  mind  I  Think  you  not  this  is  an  offer  to 
tempt  an  angel,  let  alone  a  proud  woman  of  Eve's  flesh  and 
blood  P" 

"  Most  gorgeous  and  kinglike  !  But  Colonel  Sydney  would 
ratlier  die  than  accept  such  glittering  dishonour." 

"  Let  him  die  then !  Why,  man,  you  croak  like  a  ghost 
from  a  hollow  tree ;  what  ails  youP" 

"  Drinking  your  majesty's  health  in  too  many  bumpers  last 
night,"  said  Mervyn,  with  some  degree  of  hesitation. 

'*  Take  a  hair  or  the  dog  that  bit  you,"  replied  Charles,  re* 
plenishing  the  tankards.  "  I  hope  you  are  not  such  a  fool  as 
to  let  any  milkish  considerations  stand  in  your  way  to 
honour  and  power.  Why,  boy,  you  know  not  what  I  may 
do  for  you  yet.  Mayhap  I  shall  tire  of  this  new  toT  aa 
soon  as  of  any  other,  and  then  you  may  come  in  wr » 
good  thing.  What  say  you,  Mervyn  P — I  have  made  dukei 
of  men  that  had  not  half  your  leg — if  Castlemaine  had  not 
been  a  proud  ass,  he  might  have  stood  Duke  of  Cleveland 
in  his  lady  d.uchess's  patent.  And  now  it  reminds  me,  as 
the  old  Sydney  is  so  virtuous,  he  will  need  appearances  to 
be  kept  up,  and  if  you  have  a  pretty  jinglmg  title,  and 
the  fat  crown-lands  which  Bichmond's  death  made  VB  a 
present  of  the  other  day — would  you  find  it  impossible  to  do 
as  many  a  better  man  hath  done,  and  own  your  heir  for  yotff 
son  P" 

"  My  liege,  I  am  the  first  of  my  family,  and  I  intend  to  Iw 
the  last,"  said  Mervyn,  flusMng  darkly  at  this  proposition, 
decently  veiled  as  it  was. 

"  Here,  then,  ia  a  glittering  igreface  to  your  discourse,"  con- 
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jmed  Charles,  mmoticm^  ibis  in  his  own  absorption,  and 
iking  a  little  key  from  nis  bosom,  he  opened  a  golden 
asket  before  him,  and  showed  a  magnificent  set  of  diamonds 
parkling  on  a  crimson  velvet  bed.  "  These  will  incline  her 
>  listen  to  your  tale,  and  since  the  days  of  the  serpent 
f  !Bdcn,  no  woman  could  shut  her  ears  to  the  temptations  of 
lower  and  grandeur.    Well,  will  you  be  my  ambassador  ?" 

"I  will!'  replied  Mervyn,  desperately.  "But  I  beseech 
our  majesty  ncrt;  to  lay  the  ill-success  of  my  embassy  to  my 
Bolt,  if  it  succeed  not— nor  the  merit  to  my  good,  if  it 
ucceed." 

"  As  you  will — ^but  I  have  private  reasons  to  conclude  that 
"ou  will  not  fail,"  replied  Charles,  with  a  somewhat  suspicious 
laze  at  the  young  man.  "  Bring  me  the  news  on  the 'instant, 
mt  rest  assured  that  your  own  fortunes  are  involved  in  the 
iTcnt  of  to-morrow." 

And  rising,  he  dismissed  the  young  courtier,  in  a  mood 
v^hich  may  be  readily  imagined.  * 


CHAPTEE  XLVI. 

MONMOUTH,   SYDNEY,  AND  EUS8ELL. 

The  next  morning  beheld  Mervyn  on  horseback,  wending 
bds  way  towards  Sydney's,  residence  in  the  village  of  St, 
Oiles — at  that  time  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  fashionable 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis.  Chiifinch  greeted  him  at  his  toilet 
mih  a  message  from  the  king,  exhorting  him  to  use  no 
ielay,  and  with  the  casket  of  jewels,  -vdiich  in  his  hurry 
be  had  left  behind.  But  those  fatal  words,  "  I  have  private 
reasons  to  conclude  that  you  will  not  fail,"  rang  in  his  ear 
sdl  night,  and  deprived  him  of  rest.  He  now  took  it  for 
Kranted  that  there  was  some  tacit  understanding  between 
Qie  king  and  Mistress  Sydney,  and  it  was  almost  with  the 
mere  desperate  hope  of  knowmg  the  worst  that  he  set  out  on 
bis  expemtion. 

Sydney's  house  was  a  very  handsome  villa,  in  the  old 
GnsLish  style.  It  was  bosomed  in  a  large  pleasure-ground 
prcmiBely  wooded,  and  adorned  in  the  Italian  sWle  with 
Btataes  and  fountains,  all  old  and  moss-grown.  There  was 
an  air  of  substance  and  accustomed  dignity  about  the  very 
Vraving  of  the  massive  oaks  which  lined  the  avenue  to  the 
house.  A  colony  of  rooks  had  taken  up  their  immemorial 
abode  in  the  loftiest  branches,  and  cawed  ;3JoQ^^k»  ^iJsl'b  Yss^iafc 
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witli  an  air  of  security  and  vested  right.  The  mansion  wag 
oriffinally  built  in  a  fine  old  style,  between  the  Elizabethan 
and  the  later  Norman,  when  strength  ceased  to  be  the 
great  desideratum  of  the  architect;  but  it  had  reoMYdl 
iouches  and  additions  from  Tarious  ages  and  styles,  as  it 
passed  through  the  hands  of  possessors  of  more  or  less  taste, 
and  now  presented  a  curious  rambling  mass  of  architecton 
which,  incongruous  as  it  was,  had  on  5ie  whole  an  impoeing 
effect.  The  garden  in  front  of  the  house  was  in  the  tnie 
old  English  sWe,  narrow,  tortuous,  fantastic,  the  shrabi 
cut  into  peacocks,  dragons,  and  wasps,  the  walks  trim  and 
precise,  and  profusely  decorated  with  flowers. 

Before,  however,  our  hero  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing all  this,  he  had  to  summon  courage  to  ring  the  porter's 
bell  at  a  massive  wicket ;  and  he  had  reined  hi  horse  tibew 
several  minutes  before  he  dared  finally  resolve  on  that  dfr 
cisive  measure.  The  sound  of  the  bell  almost  startled  him 
when  "at  last  he  did  the  deed,  and  when  the  porter  opened 
the  gate  and  inquired  his  business,  he  could  scarcely  re^ 
8tea£ly,  so  strong  was  the  emotion  he  felt.  He  asked  for 
Colonel  Sydney,  whom  of  aU  men  in  the  world  he  leart 
wished  to  see.  The  porter  answered  that  the  colonel  WM 
out ;  but  in  reply  to  Mervyn's  inquiry  for  Mistress  Sydney, 
he  desired  him  to  proceed  up  the  avenue  to  the  mansion. 

As  he  approached  it  two  tall  greyhounds  came  boundiiig 
out,  and  leaping  about  him :  at  the  same  time  a  lackey,  in 
the  simple  ^ey livery  of  the  Sydneys'  made  his  appea^ane^ 
and  civilly  inquired  his  business,  on  learning  which  he  said 
that  Mistress  Sydney  was  at  home,  but  that  she  had  visitors 
with  her.  Mervyn  desired  to  be  announced  merely  as  a  gentle- 
man from  the  palace. 

The  domestic  led  the  way  into  an  apartment  evidently  used 
as  a  library  and  study  j  it  was  large  and  handsome,  well  hung 
with  books,  the  windows  overlooking  Bloomsbury  fields  ana 
the  adjacent  garden.  There  was  a  glorious  blazmg  sea-cosl 
fire,  in  which,  like  all  true  Englislunen,  Sydney  delighted, 
and  near  that  cheerful  centre  of  a  winter  apartment  sat  thfl 
fair  mistress  of  the  mansion  and  her  two  guests.  Aurora  was 
looking  more  than  usually  serious,  and,  in  fact,  somewhat  enn 
barrassed,  for  she  was  playing,  seemingly  unconsciously,  Toth 
one  of  her  long  ringlets,  while  the  otner  reposed  in  its  white 
and  perfect  beauty  on  the  rich  folds  of  her  black  velvet  dres3. 
A  Jace  vcU  which  she  was  embroidering  lay  beside  her  on  * 
Utile  work-table,  and  a  ^je't,  ^o^^^  ol  Tt^^t\\ea.uty  bloomed  m 
a   fine   porcelain.  po\.  do^e.  »it  \vacc&»   '^V^-^^  ^K-aa.  -^  ^ss^ge^ 
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n  virmnals,  elaborately  carved  in  the  finest  ebony,  open 
ittle  aistance. 

e  of  the  visitors,  and  one  only,  was  a  stranger  to 
yn.  He  was  a  tall  well-built  man,  with  a  flowing  dark 
ig,  and  a  countenance  somewhat  large  featured,  grave, 
)Ten  melancholy,  but  with  a  character  of  steadfiast  and 
'  resolution,  a  perfect  trustworthiness,  in  which  the 
at  stranger  might  have  confided,  a  gravity  of  eye  and 
anour  w^ch  bounced  a  man  not>stined  inied  to 
e  like  a  comet,  by  strange  and  erratic  brilliancy,  but  to 
I  for  ever,  one  of  the  great  unalterable  stars  on  which  the 
I  of  English  liberty  fix  theur  gaze  in  the  wildest  storms 
the  deadliest  calms.  The  other  visitor  Mervyn  recog- 
[,  with  a  start  of  very  unpleasant  surprise,  as  no  less  a 
»nage  than  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  wnom  he  imagined 
!  almost  in  concealment  at  the  Hague. 
L  gentleman  from  the  palace !"  exclaimed  Aurora,  rising 
some  precipitation,  as  the  lackey  uttered  his  announce- 
;.  "Ah!  is  it  possible,  Captain  Mervyn!"  she  added, 
a  deep  and  vivid  blush.  "  Oh,  my  Lord  Russell,  I  was 
belling  you  my  adventure  with  the  lion,  and  here  is  the 
V  chevalier  who  saved  my  life  at  the  hazard  of  his  own. 
Bin  Mervyn,  my  lord  duke !" 

)aptain  Mervyn  and  I  are  old  acquaintances,  madam," 
3d  Monmoutn,  with  his  gay  characteristic  ease.  "  We 
both  at  Bothwell  Briggs,  but  he  was  the  first  man  of  us 
lat  crossed.  I  am  glad  to  see  youf  sir,  though  the  times 
Itered  with  us  both." 

id  he  extended  his  hand  so  cordially  and  frankly,  that 
ryn  could  not  avoid  giving  his,  and  returning  the  duke's 
9  With  heartiness. 

Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  fortunes  in  fuU  feather,"  he 
nued,  as  they  all  sat  down  with  a  sudden  and  strange 
ality,  produced  by  the  magic  of  a  few  words.  "  But 
to  it,  mine  ancient  friend !  court  favour  is  a  bird  of  an 
moult.  You  see,  Master  Mervyn,  I  have  taken  French 
t  and  returned,  for  I  was  wearied  to  death  among  the 
ih  canals  and  tulips,  and  cheesecurd  women.  Ah !  beauti- 
Gstress  Sydney,  now  often  did  I  sigh  among  them  for 
refreshment  of  one  glance  at  your  rich  and  flowing 
iness,  animated  by  the  lustre  of  tne  bright  spirit  within !  * 
id  he  looked  with  an  expression  of  such  passionate  ad- 
bion  at  the  youthful  lady,  that  alt\iOu^  ^'fc  «gx^^^, 
lushed,  and  Mervyn  felt  any  thing  \>\i\»  e«i«r5  m\i!fi^  Os^sca. 
"I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  m^lot^"  ^«:\^^«tT^>» 
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after  a  slight  pause,  "  I  fear  this  unlooked-for  return.  wiUbe 
rather  surprising  than  agrceahle  at  court,  and  your  enemies 
will  be  driven  U>  measures  which  as  yet  they  had  not  con- 
templated," 

"  I  do  not  study  much  to  pleasure  my  enemies,"  replied  tiie 
duke,  haughtily.  **  And  the  king,  my  father,  and  I  trust,  tiie 
gallant  men  who  pull  the  oars  in  the  same  galleon  vithiM, 
will  see  that  they  do  not  wreak  their  spite  on  me,  as  they  fain 
would.  Besides,  the  peril  is  mine,  and  when  was  Monmoutli 
false  in  love,  or  recreant  in  hate  P" 

"  When  he  listened  to  the  Lord  Shaftesbury's  suggestion, 
and  treated  a  man  who  loved  him  and  had  served  him,  as  sn 
enemy  !"  replied  Mervyn,  with  sudden  warmth. 

"  Is  it  possible  !  then  I  marvel  not  at  your  golden  sash  and 
insignia  of  slavery,  since  you  know  that,**  repUed  Monmooi. 
"But  Shaftesbury  was  always  over-reaching  himself,  audit 
was  his  policy,  not  mine.  I  trusted  as  well  as  loredyon 
— ^which  you  must  indeed  but  too  well  remember!  well, 
no  more  of  this !  we  must  be  friends  at  a  distance,  once 
fate  will  have  it  so.  Shaftesbury  believes  in  nothing  that 
is  in  heaven  above  or  the  earth  below  ;  and  so  his  projectB 
are  continually  failing,  for  want  of  a  little  human  credbliiy 
and  proper  confidence  in  the  folly  of  mankind ; — as  if  allmffli 
can  see  their  own  interests  as  clearly  as  he  can !" 

"  I  wish  you  success,  my  lord,  in  all  matters  but  those  in 
which  your  true  friends  would  have  you  fail,"  said  Mervyn,  in 
a  calmer  tone. 

"  You  courtiers  take  views  on  all  subjects  different  from 
those  of  men  who  love  their  country  better  than  the  gewp* 
ghtter  of  a  tinselled  livery,"  said  the  Lord  E-ussell,  gbmSng 
with  a  quiet  smile  at  Mervyn's  splendid  dress.  "  But  I  con* 
fess  I  did  not  hope  to  see  a  garter-blue  mantle  in  this  housei 
where  such  plain  home-spun  as  mine  own  hath  long  heen^ 
only  colour  in  vogue. 

And  he  looked,  not  without  complacency,  athisownsiinpe 
but  rich  velvet  cloak,  of  a  dark  russet  brown,  the  fevonnte 
hue  of  the  departed  times  of  the  commonwealth. 

"  I  do  not  appraise  men  by  the  colour  or  quality  of  ^ 
garb,  my  lord !'  replied  Mervyn,  with  vivacity ;  "  for  !«» 
not  now  so  young  in  the  world  as  not  to  know  that  the  signs 
which  men  put  outermost  are  rather  what  they  wish  ottijs 
to  beheve  them,  than  what  they  are  ;  the  cowl  makes  not  the 
monk,  my  lord  I" 

I  would  I  co\iid  t^LuiVL  ^o,  svt,  ol  i^^sl^  ^ac^  *^afc\*sA.'?»fr 
eeH,  eagerly,  "  foT  you\va^e*\TA<G^5i.«^<i^«^^^«^^a^^^ 
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ties,  of  which  our  unliappy  country,  in  her  bleeding  condition, 
hath  too  much  need !  May  I  then  hope  that  you  are  here, 
in  the  house  of  the  noblest  patriot  whom  England  owns,  not 
'without  some  intention  or  wish  of  serving  her  in  this  great 
emergency  of  time  ?" 

"  f  am  here  on  business  of  the  king,  my  master,"  said 
^lerryn,  with  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"  lien,  sir,  as  the  friend,  and  I  may  almost  say  brother,  of 
dolonel  Sydney,  I  demand  to  know  what  that  business  is,  for 
you  are  aware,  since  a  late  matter,  he  will  suffer  no  further 
intercourse  between  the  palace  and  his  honourable  home," 
said  his  lordship,  authoritatively,  yet  with  great  liiildness. 

"  My  lord,  you  forget ! — Captain  Mervyn  saved  my  life, 
and  I  am  sure  my  father  would  delight  in  paying  his  acknow- 
ledgments xmdcr  his  own  roof,"  said  Mistress  Sydney,  in  her 
sweet  irresistible  manner.  "  In  fact,  sir,  he  would  have 
waited  on  you  in  the  palace,  but  that  he  has  made  a  vow 
DiSTer  to  enter  it  till  the  scaled  window  of  Whitehall  be — 
nay,  my  lord  duke,  I  say  not  that — but  tiU  the  legality  of 
that  great  constitutional  sentence  be  again  acknowledgea  by 
a  firee  parliament  of  England." 

"Oh,  you  are  the  lion-queller,  then.  Captain  Mervyn?" 
said  Monmouth,  in  a  piqued  and  sarcastic  tone.  "I  marvel 
you  did  not  kill  and  eat  him  too." 

"A  labourer  with  a  pitchfork  had  done  as  well,  and  a  bear- 
ward  with  his  whip  better,"  said  Mervyn,  with  a  calm  smile 
of  contemptuous  indifference.  "But  taking  it  at  the  best,  lady, 
it  was  but  a  Eoland  for  an  Oliver ;  for  if  the  salvation  of  so 

for  a  life  as  mine  is  worth  remembering,  you  saved  me  when 
was  drowning  in  the  Thames  that  night — that  dreadful 
night!" 

"  An  oyster-smack  had  done  as  much,  and  a  press-barge 
much  more,"  said  Aurora,  with  a  playful  smile. 

"  Oh,  the  delicious  romance  ! —  tis  as  daintily  contrived  as 
anything  in  Clelie  or  Cassandre ;  in  fact,  I  never  heard  of 
anything  half  so  good  as  for  a  hero  and  heroine  to  save  each 
otner  turn  about !"  said  Monmouth,  witli  a  somewhat  tart 
pleasantry.  "  And  to  crown  the  legend,  Master  Mervyn,  you 
most  turn  out  the  son  of  the  great  Emperor  of  Trebizond, 
lost  when  a  baby  by  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  on 
TOur  way  to  learn  moral  philosophy  at  Athens,  from  one 
Master  Socrates,  who  had  a  scolding  wife." 

"  And  till  then,  I  exhort  your  grace,  and  all  ot\\sst  ts^ss^^V^ 

respect  the  unlrnown  grandeur  of  my  ipaieii\,^^(fc,  ^^^sssi^ia.^^ 

I  respect  that  which,  is  certainly  known  oi  yoroct  ty^iDLl*  x^^fs^'e^^ 
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Mervyn,  and  the  diike  flushed  dark  with  his  mother's  Uood 
iu  his  face,  bmshed  his  thick  ringlets  firom  his  brov,  and 
biting  his  lip,  sat  for  a  moment  struck  dumb. 

''  Come,  sirs,  this  is  idle  raillery,"  interoosed  AiiNn» 
smiling,  but  with  evident  alarm.  "  My  Lord  Kussell,  I  imut 
let  you  hear  your  favourite  ballad,  *  Beauty  forbear  T  onmy 
new  Italian  virginals,  which  Mr.  Pepys  and  bis  srait 
Florentine  musician  declare  on  their  souls  is  the  sweetest 
ever  heard." 

**  But,  my  Aury,  we  must  away  to  the  conclave — it  is  tiine 
now  to  follow  your  father ;  the  coffee-houses  will  rin^  with 
nothing  else  but  the  duke*s  return/'  said  Lord  Bussell,  in  the 
kind,  indulgent  tone  of  a  father  to  liis  favourite  child.  "I 
could  hear  you  sing  that  lovelorn  ditty  all  day,  and  all  nig^ 
too,  but  time  holds  not  at  present ;  meanwhile  I  have  a  word 
to  say  to  you,  darling." 

"  Then  jom  will  come  home  with  my  father  and  dine  wifli 
us,  and  I  will  sing  you  both  asleep,  with  that  and  the  dolocons 
ballad  of  the  *  Nut-brown  Maid,'  which  he  loves  so  weEr 
said  Aurora,  deferring  with  evident  inquietude  the  aside  in- 
terview thus  solicited. 

"  Oh,  we  are  too  many  in  the  game,  my  Lord  Eussdl,*' 
said  Monmouth,  rising  and  snatching  his  liat  in  a  vexed  and 
petted  manner.  "  There  are  secrets  between  his  majesty  snd 
%er  majesty's  fair  maid  of  honour,  which  admit  not  factions 
witnesses.'^ 

"  What  mean  you,  my  lord  P"  said  Aurora,  with  sudden 
dignity,  but  blushing  very  deeply. 

"Nay,  his  grace  but  jests  ;  no  man  dare  utter  such  words 
in  earnest  in  my  presence,"  said  Lord  !Russell,  calmly.  "Bat 
what  I  meant  to  whisper  to  you,  Aurora,  I  will  now  wj 
aloud — ^that  it  is  not  right,  nor  according  to  the  duty  you  owe 
your  father's  commands,  to  receive  any  messages  from  the 
king  by  any  of  his  satellites,  however  honourable,  as  in  tlie 
present  instance." 

"  Of  that,  mj  lord,  and  of  my  duty  to  my  father,  I  am  40 
best  judge,"  said  Mistress  Sydney,  with  energy.  "  I  refe- 
rence you,  indeed — even  as  next  to  him ;  but  Ae  has  noi 
prohibited  me  from  receiving  any  message  with  which  it  msj 
please  their  majesties  to  honour  their  sometime  servantr- 
which  indeed  would  iU  become  a  gentleman  of  my  father's 
birth — only  I  have  pledged  my  word  I  will  communicate  to 
iim  the  exact  nature  -of  those  messages,  be  they  what  they 
will" 

"  That  is  enouKh,  cVnid— WiiONSf  ^c^xm  Tvs^««i^iM^'|,^^^fa^^ 
to  truth,"  said  Lord  "R^xsaeXi,  W^ixi?,  V^^  \^sflA«&>«^a8»%'^ 
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wiili  chivalrous  delicacy.  "  And  now,  Captain  Mervyn,  if 
you  had  aught  to  communicate  which  might  not  bear  a 
parent's  inspection,  you  will  do  weU  to  return  with  it  as 
nrmly  looked  in  your  bosom  as  at  this  moment." 

"  I  am  not  here  to  defend  or  accuse  myself  of  such  a  charge 
— nor  to  betray  my  own  nor  my  master's  secrets,  if  I  have 
ajiy,"  replied  the  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

"  Then,  Aury,  we  take  our  leave,  for  the  proceedings  will 
be  at  a  stamdstill  with  our  absence,"  repliea  Lord  Kussell. 
••  Come,  my  lord  duke  !  we  must  be  active  if  we  would  prc- 
serFeyour  grace  from  the  consequences  of  the  dangerous  step 
you  have  t&en." 

Monmouth  smiled,  with  a  sU^ht  curl  of  his  handsome  hp 
and  a  dilatation  of  the  nostrils,  as  if  in  contempt  of  the 
danger  indicated,  and  made  his  adieu  with  the  graceful  ease 
of  a  practised  courtier ;  but  as  the  custom  of  the  times  autho- 
xixed  him  only  to  salute  the  lady's  cheek,  Mervyn  was  en- 
raged to  see  that  he  ventured  to  press  her  rosy  mouth,  and 
'vnHh.  a  passionate  ardour  which  vexed  her  too,  for  her  waver- 
ing complexion  reddcAcd,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  anything 
fcut  pleasure.  Finally,  however,  he  took  his  departure  with 
XfOra  KuBsell,  and  as  the  door  closed  on  their  retreating  steps, 
«ad  Mervyn  found  himself  alone  with  the  lady,  he  would 
bave  given  the  world  to  have  followed  them. 

There  was  a  minute's  profound  and  most  emphatic  pause^ 
during  which  Aurora  seated  herself,  took  up  her  lacework^ 
met  it  down,  and  finally  glancing  at  Mervyn,  laughed  out- 
xight,  and  with  a  zest  which  brought  the  tears  to  her  bright 
^^es,  and  her  mirth  was  very  far  from  diminishing  at  the 
tatmbled  and  forced  attempt  which  he  made  to  echo  it. 

**  Excuse  me.  Master  Mervyn !— be  not  afraid  of  me !  I 
am  not  mad,"  said  she,  at  last.  "  But  in  truth  you  look  as 
fearfully  at  me  as  poor  St.  George  did  at  my  Hon — do  yon 
remember? — ^I  hope  and  believe  in  truth,"  she  added,  m  a 
Q^raver  tone,  "  that  my  Lord  Russell's  suspicions  are  totally 
Unfounded — for  I  wfll  not  think  that  tne  first  man  over 
Sothwell  Briggs  would  ofier  an  insult  to  an  old  soldier's 
chnghter ! — ^Well,  Master  Mervyn,  you  are  not  perhaps  in 
Bneh  a  hurry,  and  will  give  my  new  instrument  the  honour 
of  your  appreciation." 

She  seated  herself  with  enchanting  grace  at  the  virginals, 
and  running  over  the  keys,  suddenly  poured  forth  a  sweet 
and  plaintive  old  melody,  which  to  Mervyn'a  t«ni\|^^V\«e.^^ 
Boul  Beemed  a  £ood  oi  light  on  a  \)i\io^'j  ^ci\v..    \ioi«X.  "^a.  ^ 
htxnriona  trance  of  admiration,  lie  gazed  in.  aVieiv^.  tw^'oox^^ 
he  young  siren,  and  seemed  as  if  he  co>iid  \k»5r^  ^^^a^-^o^^ss^ 
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ever  without  a  moment's  weariness ;  but  even  in  this  delicioiu 
reverie  of  love  mingled  bitter  thoughts  and  recollections, 
involuntarily  associated  with  the  great  resemblance  which 
Aurora  bore  to  her  father,  softened  as  it  was  by  the  delkste 
finish  which  nature  loves  to  bestow  on  her  female  crettioM. 
The  high  profile,  the  perfect  nose,  the  short  and  some^jat 
haughty  upper  lip,  the  blue  intellectual  eyes,  even  the  goldea 
auburn  of  the  hair — all  were  so  much  her  father's,  that 
Mervyn  wondered  he  had  never  remarked  how  very  perfect 
the  resemblance  was. 

As  she  played,  Mervyn  gazed  at  her  with  eyes  in  which 
many  passions  struggled  for  expression,  and  alternately  con- 
quered each  other— 3ove,  grief,  jealousy,  doubt — but  stiflhe 
gazed,  and  Mistress  Sydney  was  conscious  of  the  surwy. 
Her  voice  trembled  and  wandered,  her  bosom  heaved  like  a 
frightened  swan's,  and  blush  chased  blush  over  her  face  and 
neck.  Finally,  tears  gushed  to  her  eyes,  and  she  broke  off 
suddenly,  and.  then  turning  with  a  smile  and  a  deeper  bhah, 
she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  you  must  deem  me  mad.  Master  Mer- 
vyn, but  when  I  think  of  these  rash  intrigues;  and  hoirny 
poor  father  is  mixed  up  in  them — ^but  I  know  you  have  Mme* 
thing  to  say.  Alas  !  you  look  like  a  ghost  with  a  xDurderoa 
its  mind,  shaking  its  head  because  one  has  not  courage  enflOgh 
to  ask  what  it  means." 

"  My  Lord  E-ussell  was  right  madam — I  have  a  cammiiffloii 
from  his  majesty,"  said  Mervyn,  with  the  obdurate  cahn  of 
despair. 

"  A  commission !"  she  exclaimed,  with  vivacity ;  "itmiat 
needs  be  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  from  the  solemn  graadeorof 
your  manner,  Master  Mervyn." 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  of  little  less  importance.  Mistress  Sydnefi 
said  Mervyn,  with  tremulous  solemnity ;  "  and  here  are  BJ 
credentials." 

Saying  this  he  produced  the  casket  of  jewels,  watching  hff 
countenance  intently  as  she  took  it  from  him ;  but  exeeedmg 
surprise,  less  at  the  gift  than  at  the  bearer,  seemed  the  pnn-    ' 
cipal  expression.   She  did  but  glance  at  the  curiously-wroa^ 
gold  of  the  casket,  and  then  set  it  tremblingly  down. 

"  Here  is  the  key,  madam ;  the  contents  are  worthy  JO'"'  I 
inspection,"  said  the  young  courtier,  hurriedly ;  but  as  ihe  j 
made  no  attempt  to  take  it,Tie  opened  the  casket  himselfianfl  i 
produced  the  glittering  contents.  Aurora's  eye,  nevertiliek«i  ) 
seemed  rivetted  on  \\\^  aloiie,  with  an  indescribable  min^wg  j 
of  indignation  and  wai^TOe. 

"  You  are  mistakeii, ««,"  ^<a  ^«i^  ^\.^sfflk,,^-&eL'*»^!^» 
tmnatural  compoawTe.    «N^^  w^>jq>^  ^'^^"«^'o^*»«^^ 
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These  jewels  are  meant  for  Mistress  Gwyn  or  my  lady 
Pnchcss  of  Portsmouth — but  you  would  have  my  opinion  on 
the  road  P  WeU,  they  are  fair  jewels,  but  the  water  is  not 
pnre  enough  for  Sydney's  daughter — on  with  them  to  their 
destination !" 

"  I  tell  you,  lady,  these  glittering  gewgaws  are  from  the 
king — from  the  monarch  of  three  great  realms — ^to  you,  and 
yoTi  alone !"  replied  Mervyn.  "  But  as  a  mere  earnest  of  his 
favour — a  sample  of  the  mine.  I  need  not  tell  you,  lady,  that 
he  loves  you  better  than  a  whole  Golconda  of  such  glittering 
trash !  and  he  swears  you  do  not  hate  him." 

"Are  these  jewels  from  the  king  to  me — and  are  you  the 
bearer  P"  said  Aurora,  in  a  firm  but  hurried  tone. 

"  I  am  the  bearer,  and  the  jewelsare  yours,"  replied  Mervyn, 
folding  his  arms  witii  stern  composure. 

The  daughter  of  Sydney  raised  her  eyes,  sparkling  with 
indignant  lustre,  and  for  the  first  time  she  met  his  gaze  im- 
"  blenchingly,  without  smile  or  blush.  There  was  a  dead  pause. 
of  many  seconds,  which  might  have  been  counted  by  the 
ticking  of  the  ancient  timepiece  set  in  the  carved  chimney 
front.  At  last,  coldly  sinkmg  her  eyes,  she  said  with  a  slow 
and  sorrowful  expression,  as  if  bidding  farewell  to  some  long- 
cherished  hope — "  I  looked  to  see  if  it  could  be  the  Mervyn 
whom  I  remembered.  "WeU,  you  have  deceived  some  better 
acquainted  with  the  world's  disguises  than  a  simple  girl,  f 
am  much  beholden  to  his  majesty ;  'tis  a  princely  gift !"  she 
continued,  lifting  the  jewels,  tears  standing  in  heavy  dewdrops 
in  her  eyes,  "  How  oeautiful  they  are !  how  they  sparkle ! 
yet  after  all  they  are  only  glittering  glass,  like  men  s  outward 
show  of  honour  and  faith!  Will  this  chain  become  me, 
Master  Mervyn  P"  she  said,  throwing  the  string  of  diamonds 
on  her  fair  neck,  and  placing  the  ruby  heart  afiectedly  on  her 
bosom. 

"  Admirably,  madam !  pearls  for  Diana,  but  diamonds  for 
Venus  !"  rephed  the  youth,  bitterly. 

"And  what  for  the  go-between,  Mercury?"  said  Aurora. 
"At  what  rate  doth  a  man's  honesty  go,  at  court  P  What 
will  a  friend's  betrayal  fetch  P  At  what  price  do  you  sell 
your  sisters  there  P  I  would  not  have  you  go  without  a 
reward !  Please  you,  sir,  to  aid  me  clasp  this  marvel  of  a 
bracelet.    "Why, 'tis  one  mass  of  lucid  glitter." 

Mervyn  fastened  on  the  bracelet,  though  his  lips  whitened, 
and  his  hand  quivered  like  the  needle  of  a.  coT£r5«&^. 

"And  now,  sir,  may  I  ask  you,"  ake  coTiXAisxia^, t^o^^s^'^^^ 
tfgJtation  with  a  woman's  qtiicK  eye — ^'^  HiaiY  ^  ^j^-^V^^k^^*^, 
^tness  was  it  you  observed  in  lae,  ^\i«^^  ioTtev3ca».\.«i  «^.^£^^ 
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titter  worthlessness,  wliich  encouraged  you  and  your  royal 
master  to  believe  this  present  would  be  acceptable  to  Auron 
Sydney?" 

**  His  majesty  is  notoriously  a  Solomon  in  sucli light  matten 
as  women's  inclinations,  madam,"  replied  Mervyn,  excessively 
piqued.  "  The  whole  court  observed  and  noted  your  favour- 
able acceptance  of  incense  from  so  great  a  censer ;  you  cannot 
play  with  flame  and  leave  the  game  unscorched!  What 
particular  reasons  his  majesty  hath  for  believing  his  adoration 
not  unacceptable  at  your  beauty's  shrine,  I  Snow  not,  bat 
the  general  lightness  and  caprice  of  your  sex,  madam " 

"  Lightness  ! — caprice ! — ^my  lightness ! — ^my  caprice !  know 
you  to  whom  you  speak,  sir  r"  exclaimed  Aurora,  colouring 
nigh  with  indignation.  "  My  lightness !  dear  Heaven !  have 
I  Eved  to  hear  those  words  from  your  mouth P  But  go  m; 
more  remains  unspoken ;  I  see  it  m  your  eye ;  let  me  hwf 
the  best  of  your  tidings,  if  better  follow !" 

"His  majesty,"  said  Mervyn,  whose  pallid  qpivering 
features  now  presented  a  curious  contrast  totheburmngjglov 
on  the  lady's  cheek  and  brow — "  the  king's  majesty— m  w 
encouraged — ^behoves  so  in  your  goodness — ^in  short  madafflf 
here  is  a  paper  signed  by  his  own  royal  hand — a  blank— fill  it 
up  with  what  conditions  you  please.  A  scratch  of  your  pen 
makes  your  father  a  peer,  yourself  Duchess  of  Richmond,  an 
escheat  which  his  majesW  is  anxious  to  confer  on  you— 
wealth,  riches,  power — ^a  mture  crown — but  no  poisonings, «» 
scaffold  !  The  queen  dead  and  in  her  cojflSn — to  be  brief— 
your  ladyship  may  wear  her  crown." 

"  Give  me  the  paper,  sir ;  how  must  I  merit  these  enormo© 
honours  and  favours  ?"  said  Aurora,  blushing  and  paling  iB 
rapid  alternation.  "  I  cannot  fight  for  th^  king,  plead  for  the 
king,  corrupt  parliaments  for  the  king ;  what  must  I  do  to  be 
thus  rewarded  by  the  king,  when  he  suffers  the  men  who 
bled  for  bim  to  die  of  absolute  hunger?  Alas !  I  cannot  even 
play  your  villanous  part — bear  false  witenss  against  nry 
country's  patriots,  or  betray  to  shame  the  daughter  of  the 
man  who  saved  my  life !" 

"  The  service  is  mighty  easy,  madam !"  repUed  Merryn, 
trembUng  with  anger ;  "  only  to  love  the  king,  and  to  occupy 
my  late  Lady  Castlemaine's  apartments  in  the  palace— that 
is  all." 

"  Why,  I   have  heard  they  are  right  royally  fumishei 
BilveT  damask,  the  meajiest  VvMiging !"   replied  Aurora,  with 
strange  calmness.    "  Aii^\a>i*si\'^  ^^  \s\i^'\\.  ^Kss^^^^m little 
to  you ;  infamy  is  do\)\>V\fe^ft  Vcte^^^j  Sa.  ^ova^-ss^c^''^ 
I  have  the  misfoTtune  to  \ie  ^^«.Geii$L^^  'fctQVD.^\KsS«sS^^^ 
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reign  knights,  who  have  many  times  made  the  crown  of 
Scotland  sit  loose  on  the  brows  of  his  ancestors.  My  grand- 
father Northnmberland's  name  was  Percy,  and  my  father's 
name  is  Sydney ;  that  is  my  only  reply.  Take  back  your 
jewels  to  your  master,  and  beseech  hun  to  confer  them  on 
some  wormier  object,  whom  his  duchies  may  ennoble ;  and 
for  yourself,  bid  mm,  when  he  next  sends  an  ambassador  on 
such  an  errand,  let  him  have  an  ancestry  to  disgrace  !*' 

Mervyn  stood  as  if  petrified  with  rage  and  shame ;  he  could 
not  speaS,  and  Aurora,  who  was  vaiiuy  endeavouring  in  her 
indignation  to  unclasp  the  bracelets,  at  last  burst  into  tears, 
and  hid  her  face  in  an  agonv  of  erief  in  her  hands.  Then 
starting  suddenly  up,  she  exclaimed,  "  Fool  that  I  am  to  show 
such  weakness !  'tis  my  imripe  acquaintance  with  the  world 
to  marvel  thus  at  men's  baseness.  But  you  have  taught  me  a 
great  lesson,  and  I  thank  you.  I  took  you  to  be  a  nobleman 
of  nature's  heraldry,  but  Ifind  you  a  poor  dishonourable  slave, 
whose  base  soul  matches  his  base  birth !" 

"  Perchance — ^perchance  !"  said  Mervyn,  quivering  as  if 
beneath  the  knife.  "  But  it  is  impossible  that  a  woman  in 
her  senses  can  reject  so  magnificent  an  offer !  Keflect,  madam ! 
perchance  you  trurow  away  a  crown !  The  Catherine  of  his 
inajesty's  ancestor,  Harry  the  Eighth,  stood  not  long  in  the 
lignt  of  his  new  love,  and " 

"  Oh,  I  comprehend ;  your  wages  depend  on  your  success !" 
aaid  Aurora,  vehemently.  "  Stay,  stay — give  me  the  paper; 
I  will  certify  that  you  have  done  your  best ;  you  shall  not 
miss  your  lure."  And  snatching  the  paper  she  wrote  with 
singular  steadiness  the  following  words :  "  These  presents  are 
to  certify  to  the  king's  grace  that  the  villain  he  employed  hath 
performed  his  vilknous  task  villanously  well. — ^Aurora 
Sydney."  And  then,  throwing  it  to  Mervyn  with  the  casket, 
scattering  its  contents  thereby  on  the  floor,  she  rushed  to  the 
door,  weeping  and  sobbing  with  mingled  grief  and  indignation ; 
but  ere  she  reached  it,  Mervyn  caught  her  hand  in  a  clutch 
which  seemed  of  iron. 

"  I  forgot,  I  forgot — ^you  lack  the  chain !"  she  sobbed, 
making  an  effort  with  the  other  hand  to  disengage  it.  "  But 
io  not  think  to  frighten  me — I  am  Sydney's  daughter — I  will 
act  be  held,  sir !  Unhand  me,  or  I  call  on  those  who  will 
chastise  this  insolence — ^glare  at  me  as  you  will, — if  you  were 
X  famished  wolf,  I  fear  you  not — ^not  anything  after  this." 

"Hear  me,  Aurora — ^you  shall  hear  me!"  said  Mervyn, 
t^ehementiy.     "Hear  me,  and  for  the  last  \imvfe.   ^  Vsc^^oi 
BVTonged  you  I    I  dared  to  think  that  ]^weT,  ^aX,  'wcitiXJCcs.,^^^ 
t  king's  love,  could  tempt  you;  and  1 — •I'w^xo'WOxiXSLX'aJOw.^^ 
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turn  tliis  vast  globe  into  one  great  cbamel-liouse  than  sufier 
another's  lips  to  breathe  the  heaven  of  yours ! — ^I  who  kro 
you,  dote  on  you,  worship  you  even  to  the  poorest  thing  yon 
smile  on ! — ^I  who  would  die  to  win  one  tear  of  yours  on  my 
grave — I  have  been  the  tempter !  Can  you  not  fathom  the 
black  depths  of  my  despair?  It  was  my  love,  the  yeiy 
desperation  and  madness  of  love,  which  drove  me  to  this  trial; 
but  rest  satisfied,  you  are  avenged.  You  have  crushed  for 
ever  all  the  hopes  which  bloomed  in  the  dark  desert  of  my 
life ;  and  henceforth  all  is  useless,  cheerless,  barren,  and  stitl 
as  death.  You  have  dashed  me  back  into  my  nothingneas. 
I  am  now  what  nature  meant  me  to  be  when  she  sent  me 
base-bom  upon  the  earth — a  reptile  for  every  foot  to  Bpnm!" 

"It  is  impossible — you  cannot  love  me,  or  you  would 
rather  have  plunged  a  dagger  in  your  own  heart  than  haw 
done  the  king's  bidding  in  this  matter,"  said  Aurora,  Tehe- 
mently,  but  jSlowing  herself  to  be  led  back  to  her  seat. 

**lSot  love  you !  not  love  you !"  he  repeated,  wildly.  "Oh, 
I  have  loved  you  all  my  life,  before  even  I  saw  you,  for  are 
you  not  the  embodied  form  of  all  those  vague  dreams  of 
beauty  which  haunted  my  earliest  childhood ! — ^which  I  sought 
yeammgly,  but  oh,  how  vainly,  in  all  things  that  partake  d 
the  divine  spirit  of  beauty — ^the  lustrous  darkness  of  ni^ 
the  glory  of  noondaj^,  the  all-reflecting  ocean  of  poetry  m 
which  the  universe  mirrors  itself! — eloquence,  battle,  muflc, 
pleasure  ! — in  all  have  I  found  the  same  deep  void  which  only 
love  can  fill.  Not  love  you !"  he  continued  with  wildferyomr, 
and  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  covering  both  her  hands 
with  buming  kisses.  "  Oh,  Aurora !  I  swear  it !  I  love  yw 
better  a  mmion  times  than  myself— better  than  all  thmg> 
else,  here  or  hereafter." 

"  Gro  and  tell  the  king  so,  and  I  will  believe  you,"  said 
Aurora,  still  weeping  without  intermission.  "  Till  then— but 
that  is  for  ever — farewell !" 

She  made  an  effort  to  shake  her  hand  loose,  but  Merryn 
still  held  it  clasped  in  his  own.  "  You  shall  not  leave  m^** 
he  said ;  "  you  shall  not  leave  me  in  utter  desperation.  I  flitt 
a  beggar,  a  base-bom  slave,  it  is  true — but  I  am  human!  Say 
only  you  forgive  me — that  you  believe  me !" 

"i  will  not — I  will  be  forced  to  nothing,  sir!"  short- 
claimed,  and  at  that  moment  the  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps  was  heard.  "Oh,  rise,  rise!"  she  continued,  ia 
agony.     "  It  is  my  father — I  know  his  step — rise,  rise !" 

"  iSTever — tiH  you  proxiovrDLC^  tkj  iort^ «wk%& ^    Icannot  die 
better  than,  now  andVveTc,  Si  V^i  ^^^  tsv^'^'" 

"Well,  well, I  ioTgwe  ^ou \3cxi^ \i^^^^  ■^JQ^^— ^-^x^^ 
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I  hate  liiin,"  she  said,  Inirriedly,  and  he  sprang  up, 
ing  her  hand  to  his  pale  lips ;  but  at  the  same  moment 
oor  swung  open,  and  three  or  four  gentlemen  made  their 
irance,  foremost  of  whom  was  Colonel  Sydney. 


CHAPTEE   XLVn. 

THE  DUELLO  UNDEE  THE  ANCIEN  S^GIME. 

DDBNLY  as  Mervjm  arose,  it  was  too  late  to  shun  detec- 
and  he  stood  as  it  lightmng-struok,  while  Aurora  vainly 
ipted  to  hi^e  her  gushing  tears. 

leyday,  what  is  here?"  exclaimed  Sydney,  after  a 
6.ed  silence  of  several  minutes,  his  eVe  glancing  from  his 
hter  to  Mervyn,  and  thence  to  tine  jewels  which  lay 
Bred  on  the  floor. 

^Tothing,  nothing,  dearest  father! — nothing  but  that 
»r  Mervyn  asked  my  opinion  on  these  jewels,  and — 
-I  overset  the  casket. 

Ind  this  chain — ^how  came  it  round  your  neck,  Aurora  P — 
d  these  bracelets  P"  said  Sydney.  "  Why  by  JBEeaven,  I 
^ese  diamonds  at  the  king*t  jeweller's.  'What  manner 
_ave  is  this,  here,  flauntinghis  base  livery  in  my  house?" 
.t  is  the  gentleman  of  whom  we  spoke — ^but  be  calm, 
ley  r*  said  the  Lord  Russell.  "I  see  it  all ;  doubtless 
s  a  present  from  the  king !" 

Ind  you  have  accepted,  it,  girl!"  thundered  Sydney, 
ng  colourless  with  passion. 

Fudge  yourself.  Colonel  Sydney,"  said  Mervyn,  in  a  mood 
mquil  desperation,  and  handing  the  carte  blanche  which 
•ra  nad  filled  up  in  such  bitter  terms.  Sydney  glanced 
le  signature,  and  his  eyesight  seemed  almost  to  fail 
for  ne  gave  it  to  BusseU,  exclaiming,  "  TLead  it !"  in 
3p  and  gasping  tone.  But  Monmouth,  who  was  also 
(,  snatched  and  read  it  aloud,  with  strong  emphasis 
rery  epithet.  Brave  as  he  was  by  constitution,  MTervyn 
bled  when  the  colonel  turned  his  flashing  eyes  upon  him. 
5pry !  slave !  seducer !"  shouted  he,  at  the  pitch  of  his 
rral  voice.  "  Think  you  this  roof  shall  protect  such 
less,  thou  worthy  son  of  the  blackest  scotmdrel  in  Eng- 
!— draw !" 

id  his  sword  flashed  at  Mervyn's  breast,  but  the  youn^ 
ier  neither  drew  nor  budged  a  sin^e  m^Sa.. 
S'o,  no  I— he  did  it  but  to  try  me,"  shiieke^  knctcrc^*,  ^J!^*^- 
7  her  father's  arm,  but  he  dasliedlieT  aai^^  VvV)!DLN\s^evk^^i 
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and,  before  any  one  could  interfere,  again  his  sword  wacrered 
witlun  a  liair's  breadth  of  Mervyn's  breast,  bat  he  nerec 
flinched. 

"Strike!  Colonel  Sydney,"  he  said,  calmly  folding  hk 
arms.  "  I  acknowledge  that  these  jewels  are  m>m  the  idngi 
that  I  brought  them,  and  thatyour  daughter  here  has  rejected 
them  with  scorn.     Strike ! — I  shall  not  balk  your  stroke." 

"  No,  colonel,  this  is  matter  for  a  younger  sword !"  exclaimed 
Monmouth,  advancing  and  drawing  nls  with  a  graceful 
flourish. 

"  Howard,  aid  me — ^they  are  both  mad !"  exclaimed  Lord 
B-ussell.  "  Colonel  Sydney,  this  is  neither  the  place  nor 
time — ^for  heaven's  sake,  consider — ^your  daughter's  reputatioa 
must  needs  sufler  in  any  such  brawl,  be  the  truth  as  it  majl" 

"  This  pandarous  *rogue  is  not  flt  food  for  a  gentleman's 
sword,"  said  Howard,  Ttdth  supreme  contempt,  aim  insolenee 
of  manner.  "Rogues  like  these  are  best  corrected  hj^ 
cudgels  of  one's  valets — ^ho,  Ealph,  John,  Ducas !" 

"Fly,  fly,  Mervyn,  if  you  would  not  kill  me !"  said  Axaoih 
clinging  wildly  to  her  father.  "  Oh,  go,  go — on  your  liw^ 
let  mm  pass !"  she  exclaimed,  as  two  or  three  lackeys,  headed 
by  the  ffreyhaired  butler,  ran  in,  alarmed  by  the  uproar. 

"Kick:  the  villain  out,  and  send  his  trash  aner  hiitt!" 
shouted  Sydney.  "  He  hath  insulted  my  daughter^-at  him, 
rascals !" 

"  Prithee,  sirs,  value  your  lives  so  far  as  not  to  come  wiiilun 
arm's  length !"  said  Mervyn,  with  a  demure  ferocity  of  man- 
ner which  effectually  stopped  the  warlike  advance  oftiie 
lackeys.  "  Farewell,  colonel ;  you  will  hear  me  some  daj 
when  you  have  more  leisure,  and  perhaps  it  shall  be  found  1 
was  not  deserving  of  this  bitter  rebuke.  Farewell,  lady— I 
have  ever  honoured  you,  and  will  to  the  latest  breath  of  mj 
ever  luckless  life." 

"  Stay,  sir,  take  your  jewels  with  you,  and  my  daughter's 
certificate — you  may  insert  it  in  your  patent  of  nobility,"  said 
Sydney,  mastering  his  passion  with  a  strong  effort  and  dwp- 
ping  the  point  of  his  weapon.     He  then  tore  rather  than  took  ' 
the  chain  and  bracelet  from  his  daughter,  who  stood  pas- 
sively, and  white  as  snow  with  terror,  and  heaping  them  all 
into  the  casket,  threw  them  towards  the  unfortunate  bearer. 
Meantime  Men^yn,  who  felt  that  indignation  was  rapidly 
gctiintr  the  better  of  his  reason,  made  his  way  to  the  aoor, 
with  his  hand  on  the  liilt  of  his  sword — ^but  no  one  offered 
iiim  obstruction.    He  etoaac^  ^ik'^  X^-^i^.  ^  ^.  leisurely  pace, 
and  as  he  went  \ic  t\LOU?L)a\i  V'fe  eoxJX.^V'^^x^Qtsss^Q^j&sivs^ 
iaiigh.     As  lie  leaded  mlo  \Vvft  ^•ei^$^^,\X\^\sKi.^'st^wis^^ft''«^ 
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Trith  the  casket,  and  muttered  something  which  Mervyn 
neither  heard  nor  heeded,  but  snatching  the  casket,  he  dashed 
the  spurs  into  his  horse,  and  was  almost  instantly  out  of  sight. 

To  analyze  the  confiised  thoughts  which  crowded  upon  him 
during  his  gallop  to  Whitehall  would  be  almost  impossible. 
Bormng  resentment  at  the  insults  which  had  been  heaped 
upon  hun ;  wonder  at  his  own  foUy  or  baseness  in  under- 
taking an  office  which  had  so  justly  drawn  them  down ;  amaze- 
ment at  the  strange  avowal  into  which  he  had  rushed,  of  a 
passion  which  imtil  that  moment  he  had  never  imagined  held 
such  powerful  sway  in  his  breast — ^whose  existence  he  scarcely 
acknowledged  to  mmself ; — all  these  feelings  assailed  him  by 
tonus  and  m  masses.  The  light  in  which  his  conduct  must 
appear  to  Sydney  and  his  daughter,  struck  him  with  a  new 
ana  appalling  glare,  and  yet  withal,  the  certainty  which 
he  ^  now  haa  of  Aurora's  contempt  for  his  royal  rival  was 
in  itself  a  consolation  for  every  ill.  Then  he  reflected  with 
bitter  and  gnawing  shame  on  the  avowal  he  had  made, 
that  he  —  the  outcast  beggar  and  bastard  —  had  dared  to 
love  a  descendant  of  the  princely  Sydneys,  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  great  Northumberland !  Tiiat  she  had  not 
flpunied  him  with  supreme  scorn,  he  only  imputed  to  the 
oominion  of  the  previous  emotion  he  had  raised  in  her  proud 
heart,  whose  intensity  absorbed  all  minor  passions. 

Anon  Meryyn's  thought  concentred  into  one  focus — ^hatred 
of  his  imperial  rival;  and  he  determined  instantly  to  make 
him  a  sharer  in  the  misery  he  had  caused.  On  arriving  at 
the  palace,  however,  he  found  that  the  king  had  set  off  sud- 
demj  to  Oxford,  to  open  the  parliament  which  he  had  sum- 
moned there — ^the  last  of  his  reign.  The  sudden  return  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  tidings  of  the  bold  projects  afoot  in 
the  powerful  party  which  supported  him,  had  precipitated 
this  departure  oy  a  few  hours.  But  Chiffinch  remained,  \^dth 
instmeiionB  that  Captain  Mervyn  was  to  follow  the  king  to 
Oxford  immediately.  The  latter  made  no  delay,  and  the 
next  mominff  saw  mm  entering  the  ancient  city. 

Short  as  the  sitting  had  as  yet  been,  the  parliament  had 
exhibited  the  most  refractory  spirit ;  it  was  evidently  in  the 
]ba]ids  of  the  popular  party,  who  seemed  resolved  to  push 
"their  victory  to  the  farthest  bounds.  The  Conmions  elected 
«ii  obnoxious  speaker,  quarrelled  with  the  Lords  on  Fitz- 
lunis's  impeachment,  and  introduced  their  beloved  bill,  ex- 
cluding the  Duke  of  York  from  the  succession. 
,  Hf  crvyn  found  the  usually  quiet  and  monaa\Aft  cA;^  Ocvbs\.^^^ 
ifito  an  arena  of  tnmvdt,  and  crowded  mtloi  armeaxac^^io^ 

2b 
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the  London  membcra  went  to  Oxford  with  a  nomeroiu  body 
of  well-appointed  horse.     Parties   seemed   pretty  eooally     | 
divided  in  the   commonalty,   the  cxdusionists  being  oistini-     . 

Sliced  by  purple  ribands  in  their  liats,  with  a  lackered  tin     I 
bel  of  "iS^o  Popery!    No  Slavery!" 

Mervyn  found  the  king  taking  his  chocolate,  and  still  in  hit 
brocade  morning  gown  and  slippers,  attended  by  two  or  three 
of  his  unpopular  ministers,  ana  some  of  the  lojral  gentiemm 
of  the  neighoourhood.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  moodj 
temper,  speaking  to  no  one,  and  the  courtiers  were  whiapov 
ing  around,  none  daring  to  break  the  silence,  when  Merryn 
entered.  Charles  noticed  him  directly,  from  his  riding-droi, 
which  he  had  not  time  to  change,  and  a  smile  suddenly  liglited 
up  his  dark  features.  "  So,  Master  Mervyn,  from  your  DM- 
sion,  ha  P"  he  exclaimed.     "  What  news,  good  or  badP" 

"  Nay,  very  bad,  my  Uege,"  repHed  Mervyn.  "  Your  hwk 
gentle  has  proved  a  haggard,  and  the  falconers  cannot  bm     ; 
her  to  the  jesses  with  whistle  or  meat." 

"  Say  you  so,  Master  Mervyn  P"  repUed  Charles,  scanniaf 
his  pale  and  care-worn  features  attentively.  "  Will,  tiioa^ 
it  be  unjust,  'tis  the  world's  way — ^to  reward  the  messenger 
according  to  his  tidings,  so  thine  will  be  something  less  tbin 
a  dukedom."  I 

He  then  rose,  and  making  a  sign  to  the  courtiers,  alli^ 
tired,  making  a  profound  obeisance ;  only  Mervjm  remained, 
and  the  king,  with  an  appearance  of  much  emotion,  desired  hiffl 
to  relate  all  that  had  happened.  It  mav  be  readily  imagntfd 
that  the  youth  kept  nothmg  concealed  tut  his  own  outbont 
in  the  atfair,  not  a  single  phrase  of  contempt  used  by  Sydney 
or  his  daughter  escaped  his  vigilant  memory ;  insomucn  tW 
Charles  stared  at  him  in  dumb  amazement.  It  was  a  sort  rf 
balm  to  his  ov\ti  wound  to  enlarge  on  these  unpleasant  partictt" 
lars,  and  his  satisfaction  increased  when  ho  saw  how  Chariw 
smarted  under  the  lash.  His  swarthy  complexion  grew  of  a 
fiery  red  when  Mervyn  produced  the  paper  and  the  casket  of 
jewels,  and  he  smiled  with  a  dark  and  revengeful  bittoncM  j 
when  he  read  Aurora's  "  certificate." 

"  God's  life !  these  people  grow  too  insolent,"  he  aaid,  at 
last,  folding  the  paper.  "  But  the  time  is  coming  wh«i  they 
shall  know  who  is  master  in  England ;  and  I  swear  I  will  ao 
avenge  mc  on  this  presumptuous  daring  brood'  of  SydneyB» 
that  men  shall  in  after  times  quote  them  for  a  proverb  of 
rojal  vengeance.  But  think  not.  Master  Mervyn,  thoni 
you  discourage  me  so  tdml^^,  >i\i^\i  W^  si?>'^  ^Q^  "^^^^  chase.  I 
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none  to  spur  me  on  to  impossibilities  rather  than  fail  in  sub- 
duing this  haughty  beauty.  You  may  retire,  Master 
Miervyn." 

The  young  courtier  obeyed,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
tlie  short  stay  of  the  court  in  Oxford,  Cliarles  took  little 
notice  of  him,  and  his  favour  was  obviously  on  the  decline. 

Meanwhile,  Shaftesbury  and  his  colleagues  obstinately 
pressed  their  bill,  against  the  declared  resolution  of  the  king, 
and  it  had  passed  the  second  reading  when  Charles  resolved 
on  that  extraordinary  measure  which  is  one  of  the  phenomena 
pf  his  reign — ^the  dissolution  of  a  parliament  which  had 
scarcely  met.  This  surprising  step  of  prerogative  suddenly 
l>roke  all  the  plans  ot  the  popular  party,  dispersed  tiieir 
powerful  union,  and  put  an  abrupt  termmation  to  the  in- 
laigues  and  crafty  machinations  of  Shaftesbury.  The  court 
z^tomed  immediately  to  London,  leaving  Oxford  in  a  state  of 
"the  wildest  uproar. 

T!he  day  after  Mervyn's  return  to  "Whitehall,  a  new  trouble, 
on.  which  he  had  not  hitherto  calculated,  joined  itself  to  his 
preyioiis  embarrassments.  A  large  pile  of  bills  for  various 
curticIeB  of  dress,  and  his  splendid  uniform,  lay  upon  his  table, 
'Vfiih  modest  requests  for  payment.  I^ow,  although  Mervyn 
"Was  ostensibly  in  the  receipt  of  a  very  handsome  salary,  lie 
liad  not  received  a  single  broad  piece  of  it ;  and  such  was  the 
litter  contoion  and  disorganization  of  the  government,  that 
it  seemed  very  doubtful  whether  he  ever  should.  His  brain 
'^vas  holding  a  sort  of  committee  of  ways  and  means,  not  with 
"the  romantic  hope  of  discharging  the  mass,  but  in  assigning 
little  sums  as  a  put-off  to  each,  when  an  unexpected  visitor 
xnade  his  appearance.  This  was  the  Lord  Howard,  ghttering 
in  one  of  those  magnificent  garbs  in  which  he  delighted,  of 
"Violet  velvet  and  silver,  whicn  showed  off  his  figure  k>  advan- 
tage, for  he  was  still  remarkably  handsome,  though  worn  with 
^aep  traces  left  by  a  long  course  of  profligacy. 

"  Bon  jour,  mon  clier,'*  he  said,  throwing  himself  negli- 
gently into  a  chair. 

"My  lord,"  said  Mervyn,  after  a  moment's  surprise,  "allow 
xne  to  adc  to  what  I  am  mdobted  for  the  undeserved  pleasure 
of  yoBr  society,  which  I  meant  at  another  time  to  have  desired 
in  another  place,  for  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  part 
it  pleased  you  to  take  in  a  recent  transaction." 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  please  you,  Master  Mervyn,  but  my- 
Belf,  in  thai,"  repUed  Howardly,  coolly.     "I  wait  u.^\vNiCiV5^ 
On  behalf  of  Colonel  Sydney ;  choose  yo\\t  ^e^c^oxv^XyoLVxl'vis^fc 
^wardhits  your  fancy,  here  is  the  leiigt\i  oi  tk^  ^TivsaSL'^^  ^'^^^ 
tdie  breadth  too," 

2b2 
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^*  On  behalf  of  Colonel  Sydney  !*'  repeated  Mervyn,  with  a 
start. 

"  Ay,  you  are  not  so  surprised  at  that,  Master  Mer?yn,"' 
said  Howard.  "  You  must  needs  have  conjectured  that  the 
colonel  would  not  put  up  with  such  an  affiront  as  you  hare 
offered  to  his  beautiM  daughter ;  and  since  your  prmcipaL  is 
too  high  to  be  got  at,  you  must  fight  as  well  as  woo  £ar  him." 

"  I  am  content,  my  lord,  to  do  so  against  all  the  men  in 
Elngland,  but  Colonel  Sydney — ^yourself  in  particular !"  said 
Mervyn,  fiercely. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  preference,  sir,"  rephed 
Moward,  calmly ;  "  but  at  present  I  must  do  my  duty  to  my 
employer,  and  1  request  you  to  choose  your  weapons. 

"  I  will  not  fignt  Colonel  Sydney, '  said  Mervyn,  with 
feigned  indifference. 

"  I^ot  fight  him,  sir !  then  he  will  cane  you  in  some  public 
presence,"  said  Howard,  vehemently. 

"  Tell  Colonel  Sydn^  from  me,"  repHed  Mervyn,  with 
visible  agitation,  "  that  I  am  not  so  guilty  as  he  supposes,  bat 
I  cannot  as  yet  prove  mine  innocence ;  meanwhile,  I  will  not, 
to  save  my  fife,  lift  my  sword  against  his." 

"  Nonsense,  it  will  not  do ;  Aurora  has  failed  to  make  her 
father  beheve  this  stuff,  and  how  should  you  P"  said  Howard, 
scoflGingly. 

"  But  tell  the  colonel,"  continued  Mervyn,  "  if  he  will  send 
me  any  other  opposite,  yourself,  or  a  better  man,  I  will  fight 
a  summer's  day  to  pleasure  him." 

"  Bah !  bah !  you  are  not  fool  enoug;h  to  expect  it,  or  think 
to  balk  the  ajQfair  with  this  blustering  dastardy,"  replied 
Howard. 

"  Draw  then,  or  you  are  no  better  than  a  dead  dog?" 
shouted  Mervyn,  now  thoroughly  enraged,  and  springing  up 
he  drew  his  sword  with  a  flash. 

"  Not  here,  certainly  ;  I  am  not  to  be  fooled  into  having 
my  hand  struck  off*  for  drawing  in  the  king's  purlieu,"  said 
Soward,  neither  rising  nor  assuming  any  attitude  of  defence. 
"  But  if  you  are  really  serious.  Master  Mervyn,  and  will  not 
fight  with  Colonel  Sydney  at  any  price,  I  accept  your  chal- 
lenge, for  I  shall  be  most  proud  andhanpy  to  domiss  Sydney 
justice  on  your  insolent  bastardship,  ana  to  appear  in  the  lists 
as  her  champion." 

"  This  evening,  then, — in  the  Mall !"  exclaimed  Mervyn, 
colouring  darkly.  "  Promise  me,  or  you  shall  not  stir  fiim 
this  chamber."  ^    1 

"  I  do  promiao,  \ixifc  ixcrai  wo  VertoT  ^^  ^wa  threats,"    | 
replied  Howard-,  "  1  a^ti^L  «.ee  C.o\Qra.^  ^^^^-j\a.>a.\fisax  \ 
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-die  city,  where  we  are  to  meet  on  this  matter  of  the  dis- 
lution ;  and  I  can  readily  put  him  off  with  some  excuse, 
irthat  you  are  in  close  attendance  on  the  king  at  present, 
at  hist!  what  is  that  at  the  doorP — 'tis  something  louder 
tan  a  wench's  rap." 

Mervyn  sheathed  his  sword  hurriedly  as  the  door  opened, 
id  a  tall  figure,  wrapped  in  a  long  military  cloak,  his  coun- 
nance  concealed  by  a  black  visor  and  a  hanging  plume, 
epped  boldly  in.  He  started  back  a  step  or  two  when  he 
w  that  a  stranger  was  present,  but  Mervvn  readily  recog- 
led  the  king,  by  his  peculiar  gait,  and  the  momentary 
lening  of  his  mantle,  which  revealed  his  rich  garb  beneath. 
iiifiOnch  was  behind,  in  a  plain  burgher  dress,  sua  was  usual 
ith  him  when  he  attended,  the  kins  on  his  private  excur- 
>n8,  of  which,  like  Haroun  al  Haschid,  but  seldom  with  such 
K)d  motives,  he  was  very  fond. 

"  Gome  in,  Master  Fenton,"  said  Mervyn,  with  ready 
telligence ;  "  here  is  only  a  gentleman  who  is  taking  his 
»od  company  away,  and  you  luBLve  come  in  time  to  share  my 
diousness." 

Charles  glanced  scrutinizingly  at  the  figure  before  him,  and 
ighHf  raising  his  hat,  threw  himself  into  a  chair  at  the 
indow,  whence  he  looked  perseveringly  until  the  Lord 
oward  departed,  which  he  aid  after  a  survey  which  ftdly 
paid  the  royal  curiosity.    Mervjrn  escorted  him  to  the  head 

the  stairs  with  ceremonious  civility,  and  as  they  parted, 
qnested  him  to  expect  him  at  the  place  of  appointment  till 
irky  as  he  did  not  know  how  long  ne  might  be  detained  by 
j6  long. 

"  Was  that  old  Charley,  then  P  I  thought  so,"  replied 
ioiward,  smiling.  "  But  how  he  alters  in  everything,  even  in 
nrson !  His  face  grows  blacker  and  blacker,  like  his  heart, 
id  his  debauched  youth  will  have  the  cruel  and  remorseless 
je  of  Tiberius,  if  we  do  not  choke  him  betimes.  They  say 
)  has  already  sot  his  island  of  Caprea  in  these  Mulberry 
ardens,  ostensibly  kept  by  that  infernal  hag  of  a  witch-devil, 
d  MoU  Creswold !" 

Mervyn  paid  little  attention  to  this  effusion  of  loyalty,  for 
s  was  absorbed  in  conjectures  on  the  king's  business  with 
im  in  his  disguise,  and  he  returned  immediately. 
"  Yonder  was  my  Lord  Howard,  ha !  Mervyn  P"  said  the 
ing,  sharply,  as  he  re-ent«red.     "  I  thought  no  friend  of 
ine  consorted  with  such  a  rank  rogue  of  the  factloxL  %&  \*W&», 
El !    But  Cbjf&nch  ia,  I  am  afraid,  ri^lat  •,  y  ovjl  ttx^  \yQ^  Vsiii- 
iorted  with  us.  Master  Mervyn,  and  t^mjkk.  ^^x^osL'^'^isicL'v^^ 
ro  and  hunt  with  the  liounds  at  once  \    TV^  ^*^  ^^'^  ^^*^ 
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lie  who  is  not  with  me  heart  and  soul,  is  against  me  lieart  and 
soul,  and  I  will  trample  him  or  he  shall  me." 

"  The  Lord  Howard  is  no  friend  of  mine,  sire,"  replied 
M-crryn ;  "  so  far  to  the  contrary,  that  he  but  now  was  iiesre 
with  a  challenge  from  Colonel  Sydney  for  the  part  I  took 
lately  in  your  majesty's  behalf." 

**  A  cliallenge — ^umph  ! — and  you  have  accepted  it  of 
course  ?"  said  Charles,  with  an  "earnest  look  at  his  yonng 
captain.  "  By  Heaven !  Mervyn,  you  could  not  do  me  a 
better  service  at  this  moment  than  to  rid  me  of  that  dd 
pestilenf  right  honourable  Don  Quixote  Junius  Bratos  of  a 
cursed  old  leveller  and  Cromwell  man,  with  his  republic  in  the 
air,  and  his  dangerous  projects  on  earth." 

"  No,  sire,  I  have  refused  his  challenge ;  I  cannot  raise niT 
sword  against  the  man  who  saved  my  life,"  said  Mervyn,Tn4 
affected  calmness. 

"  Saved  your  life — ^truly,  truly,"  said  Charles,  with  evident 
displeasure.  "  I  heard  for  the  first  time  from  ChiffindLlitft 
your  intimacy  at  Mistress  Sydney's  had  been  of  such  long 
standing :  and  there  are  not  wantmg  those,  Master  Merryu. 
who  insinuate  that  your  pleading  the  other  day  injmjpd  yonr 
client  rather  than  your  reputation  for  eloquence." 

MervTTi  coloured  deeply,  but  he  made  no  reply,  and  ChaiiM 
seemed  still  more  restless  and  dissatisfied. 

"  Why,  man,"  he  said,  "  Colonel  Sydney  will  think  little  of 
caning  you  some  day  in  the  park,  or  at  the  playhouse,  or 
maybSp  in  my  very  presence,  if  you  refuse  to  meet  him  like 
a  man.  But  I  warrant  we  will  bring  down  his  pride  some  of 
these  fine  days,  and  make  him  glad  to  market  his  submiBsion, 
since  he  can  do  no  better.  But  put  on  your  cloak,  Mervyn; 
we  are  for  a  sally  to  the  Mulberry  Gardens,  for  old  mother 
Hecate  there  writes  me  word  she  has  added  afresh  young 
rose  to  her  garden." 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Mervyn  had  ever  been  asked 
to  accompany  the  king  on  those  scanaalous  rambles,  in  tduch 
he  too  frequently  indulged,  and  though  his  heart  swelled  higli 
with  loathing,  he  did  not  venture  on  a  refusal ;  but  Chanw 
noticed  his  hesitation. 

"Come,  Chiffinch,"  he  said,  with  a  malicious  smile,  "} 
trust  we  shall  put  Master  Mervyn  in  better  humour  witli  his 
excursion,  when  ho  knows  whom  we  shall  see  at  the  end  of 
it.  Guess  me  my  new  love's  name,  and  ifyou  hit  on  the  rigtt 
one  within  the  hour,  I  wiU  make  you  a  Eiiight  of  the  Garter 
at  Whitsuntide. 

Mervyn  mentioneai  ^  varve^  ol  >^Qe»^  *^^  ^'^'^'^^'^^^'^'^:^^ 
the  king  pay  attentioiv,  W^  t5.o\.  ^V^  ^vigsvX.  ^-v^^^i^va.  ^-ssFks^J^ 
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from  tlie  extravagant  peals  of  laugliter  into  which  both  his 
pa^e  and  himself  burst. 

"  Thou  wouldst  guess  wrong  till  Whitsuntide,"  he  said, 
at  last ;  "  'tis  even  thy  impenetrable  rock  of  virtue,  Aurora 
Sydney !" 

Had  it  not  been  that  Charles's  attention  was  turned  on  the 
glittering  river  below,  he  must  have  augured  strange  things 
6om  the  start  and  sudden  paleness  whidi  covered  Mervyn's 
face.  As  it  was,  the  tone  in  which  he  pronounced  the  word 
"  Impossible  !'*  struck  him  and  he  turned. 

"  You  shall  see  that  anon,  Master  Mervyn,"  replied  Charles, 
coldly.  "  I  mean  not  to  say  that  she  is  there  by  her  own 
f(Ood  will,  but  she  is  there." 

"  But  by  what  marvellous  contrivance  P"  exclaimed 
Mervyn. 

"  It  is  all  Chiffinch's  work,  aided  by  cunning  old  Cres- 
wold,"  replied  Charles,  and  the  gratified  paffe  bowed  joyfully 
to  tihe  royal  glance  of  approbatipn.  "  Sydney  is  at  one  of 
the  factious  meetings  in  the  city,  and  ChimQch  got  a  Jew,  one 
TCIlrftnali,  to  imitate  the  colonel's  hand  (which  he  can  do 
marvellously  of  all  men),  and  writes  word  that  chancing  to 
meet  you  on  the  way,  Master  Mervyn !  swords  were  drawn, 
and  you  came  off  the  better,  leaving  the  old  gentleman  for 
dead  on  the  path ;  but  some  charitable  squire  picks  him  up, 
and  removes  him  to  his  own  house,  where  he  lies  in  great 
danger,  and  sends  two  or  three  lackeys  with  his  coach  to 
bring  the  lady  directly.  And  so  off  comes  Mistress  Aurora 
in  a  fit  of  distraction,  and  is  now  safely  lodged  at  Madam 
Oreswold's." 

Mervyn  grew  stiU  paler,  but  his  resolution  was  taken. 
Decision  was  one  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  his  character, 
and  the  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  perceived  that  on  this  occasion  it 
most  display  itself  in  act  but  not  in  word.  He  even  enforced 
a  smile,  and  protested  that  it  was  the  most  excellent  plot  he 
iuul  yet  heard  off  among  all  those  that  plotting  age  produced. 
Charles  exchanged  a  bitter  smile  with  his  obsequious  page, 
and  then  arose  to  proceed  on  his  laudable  enterprise.  Mervyn 
threw  a  cloak  over  his  own  dress,  and  followed. 

They  left  the  palace  by  a  back  way,  and  found  a  hired 
coach  waiting  at  the  door,  into  which  they  got,  and  the  driver 
was  directed  to  the  Mulberry  Gardens. 
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THE  UULBEBBY    GJLBDENS. 

The  gardens  distinguislied  by  tlie  above  pleasant  epitM, 
were  at  one  period  the  favourite  resort  of  sober  citizens  md 
tbeir  wives,  who  went  to  enjoy  the  delioious  &ait  for  wLieh 
they  were  long  famous ;  but  the  corruption  of  the  age  had 
involved  even  this  innocent  and  rational  pleasure,  and  the 
Mulberry  Gardens- were  now  frequented  only  by  the  dissdnte 
of  both  sexes.  They  occupied  the  present  site  of  Bucldngham 
Palace,  and  on  the  descent  towards  St.  James's,  stood  a 
house  which  had  once  belonged  to  some  ancient  and  honour- 
able family,  but  was  now  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Creawold. 
It  had  a  peculiar  garden  of  its  own,  separated  &om  tbe 
mulberry  groves  by  a  high  park  paling ;  and  after  pawiiig 
through  the  former,  they  ^mved  at  a  wicket  whidb  acunitted 
them  mto  the  immediate  purlieus  of  the  mansion. 

Charles  led  the  way,  with  a  practised  step,  throng  the 
windings  of  a  small  but  very  beautiful  garden,  gathering  tf 
he  went  a  nosegay  of  sweet  flowers.  He  seemed  1i  be  in 
the  gayest  humour  possible,  and  Mervyn  followed  in  a  mood 
of  resolved  desperation,  which  even  allowed  him  to  laugh  and 
bandy  wit  with  the  king,  the  better  to  conceal  the  purpose 
in  his  heart. 

A  tall  building,  with  high  gables  and  projecting  windows, 
stood  at  the  end  of  a  row  of  elms,  and  up  that  they  wended 
their  way.  As  they  proceeded,  an  old  woman,  hobbling  on 
crutches,  appeared  hastening  to  meet  them.  Her  real  age 
might  be  aoout  forty,  but  she  looked  nearly  a  score  oldff» 
and  her  body  was  bent  almost  double.  Her  whole  conn- 
tenance  was  one  continued  pucker  of  wrinkles,  and  the  skin 
lay  in  bags  round  her  jaws,  while  her  lips  had  the  fiery  fifeah- 
ness,  and  her  eye  the  moist  sparkle  of  perpetual  intoxication. 
A  heap  of  tattered  grey  hairs  hung  round  her  head,  half 
hidden  by  a  mob  cap,  but  she  was  very  grandly  bedizened  in 
laces  and  velvet.  This  was  MoU  Creswold ;  but  how  changed 
by  disease  and  debauchery  from  her  whom  we  introduced  at 
the  beginning  of  this  history,  young,  fresh,  and  handsome  I 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Eowley,  such  a  to-do  !"  exclaimed  the  beldame 
as  she  approached.  "  Such  a  to-do !— I  thought  I  must  hare 
gone  distracted!" 

"  Why,  now  now,  ^oo3l^?*  ?>^v3l C\i^\&^,  ehanjly. 

"  Oh,  dear  \ — ^t\ic  poor  \\iAX\^  Vsva  \iec^  \sv  lixs&ass^  's\'«^ 
since  slie  arrived  aMlo\m^  ou\.  W^i  \.Tv<iV\    ^^\:^k^  %^^>^^^ 
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WO  could  do  to  keep  lier  alive — in  vain  I  pointed  out  her 
liappiness — she  woula  not  liear  me,  and  she  is  now  sobbing 
and.  crying  like  the  rain. 

"  Poor  soul !  1  must  go  and  comfort  her,"  said  Charles, 
putting  his  nosegay  coquettishly  in  his  breast.  Mervyn's 
Jheart  swelled  hi^,  but  ne  said  not  a  word.  Charles  looked 
at  his  compressed  and  bloodless  features,  and  motioned  to 
Chiffinch,  who,  with  evident  reluctance,  made  up  to  Mervyn, 
and  invited  him  to  eat  some  fruit  and  drink  a  bottle  of  wine 
"with  him  in  sen.  arbour  at  hand,  which  was  laid  out  with  some 
ench  preparations.  Mervyn  nodded  mechanically,  and  with 
a  smile  mil  of  hate  and  scorn,  Charles  turned  away,  mutter- 
ing, "  lo  trittntpher*  in  a  low  but  very  audible  tone.  He 
then  went  on  with  Mrs.  Creswold  for  gmde. 

The  young  courtier  watched  his  master  in  profound 
silence  till  he  disappeared  in  the  house,  and  Chiffinch  trembled, 
though /he  pretended  to  eat  some  peaches  in  the  arbour 
Tery  ailigently.  But  when  Mervyn  tiumed,  he  involuntarily 
started. 

"  Master  Chiffinch,  you  seem  fond  of  peaches,"  said  he,  in 
a  tone  of  calm  determination.  "Contmue  to  eat,  and  no 
harm*  shall  happen  to  you — ^but  dare  to  foUow  me  only  one 
step,  raise  but  the  least  alarm,  and  I  will  return  and  stab  you 
a  million  times  with  this  dagger."  And  he  drew  a  long 
poniard  from  his  belt. 

**  Lord  save  us.  Master  Mervyn !  you  do  not  intend  to 
harm  the  king's  majesty?"  said  Chiffinch,  shrinking  down 
with  fear. 

"  I  will  save  Aurora  Sydney,  though  it  cost  all  the  kings 
on  earth !"  said  Mervyn,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  rage,  and 
striding  forward. 

"  Master  Mervyn,  look  to  it ! — ^you  ruin  yourself,  and  do 
no  good  to  Miss  Sydney !"  exclaimed  Chiffinch, 'clutching  his 
elouc,  but  relinquishing  it  instantly,  as  the  youth  turned 
fiercely  round.  "  Prithee,  glare  not  at  me  like  a  mad  tiger — 
I  tell  you,  as  a  friend,  Master  Mervyn,  your  interference  will 
only  bring  down  ruin  on  your  own  head.  The  king  is  in- 
formed or  all  your  treasons,  and  it  is  to  revenge  hiimaelf  on 
you  tiiat  he  has  brought  you  to  be  as  it  were  an  abettor  in 
nis  success.  But  if  you  take  it  quietly  and  behave  like  a 
jeasonable  man.  Master  Mervyn,  his  majesty  will  doubtless 
pardon  you,  and — " 

"  Wretch,  slave !  withdraw  your  loathsome  hand,  or  I  do 
the  hangman's  business  on  you  and  axxnle  *\^  cjIS.^^  ^Qs>a^«i^ 
Merryn.  . 

"I  warn  you,  sir.'— the  liouse  iB  'kmat^^  \2>1  ^^i^^^^^'^^ 
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\rbo  would  as  soon  throttle  you  as  dogs  a  rat !"  ezdaimed 
Cliiffinch. 

"  I  care  not — avoid  mo,  toad,  viper,  reptile !"  saidMenyn, 
dashing  him  back  with  violence,  and  striding  rapidly  np  the 
avenne. 

"  He  will  do  some  madness — ^the  strong  idiot !"  groaned 
Chiffinch.  "  Master  Mervyn,  for  your  own  sake,  rush  net 
on  destruction.  'Tis  scarce  a  fortnight  since  groping  aboot 
in  the  dark  I  found  a  fellow  hanging  in  one  of  their  wararobei, 
and  his  body  was  doubtless  sh<T7ed  into  a  dusthole  without  & 
soul  on  earth  being  the  wiser,  Master  Mervyn  I" 

But  he  had  disappeared  behind  some  trees,  and  after  a 
moment  of  intense  deliberation,  ChiiHnch  determined  to 
follow  him  at  a  respectM  distance,  hoping  that  the  young 
man's  rashness  would  have  cooled  ere  he  reached  the  hooie. 

Mervyn,  however,  arrived  at  the  portal,  in  a  mood  <rf  in- 
creased instead  of  flagging  desperation.  It  was  CQmpktd|^ 
overhung  with  vine  and  honeysuckles,  which  filled  the  iff 
with  a  sweet  perfdme,  though  he  heeded  it  not ;  but  on 
attempting  the  door,  he  found  that  it  was  double-barred 
within.  Conscious  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  and  enter 
by  legitimate  means,  he  looked  round  for  some  window  \JJ 
which  to  enter ;  but  he  found  all  those  within  reach  secured 
by  massive  iron  bars.  His  quick  eye,  however,  noticed  a 
slender  staircase  window  at  a  considerable  height,  close  to 
which  waved  the  topmost  branches  of  a  fijie  cherry-tree. 
His  resolution  was  taken  instantly.  Clambering  among  ti» 
branches  with  the  vigorous  activity  of  youth  and  passion,  he 
gained  some  of  the  highest,  which  were  so  slender  that  they 
seemed  scarcely  able  to  bear  a  child's  weight,  and  then  by^  a 
desperate  spring  he  caught  the  sill  of  the  window.  Here  he 
hung  for  a  moment  at  full  length,  but  by  means  of  the  pro- 
jecting ornaments  below,  he  gained  a  footing.  Luckily  the 
window  was  open,  but  so  narrow  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
thrust  himself  through.  ' 

He  found  himself  in  a  high  landing-place,  which  terminated 

in  a  flight  of  dark  stairs,  down  which  he  passed  without  a 

moment's  pause,  and  found  himself  in  an  open  gallery.   At 

the  same  time  he  thought  he  heard  the  king's  voice,  and 

listening  attentively,  he  distinguished  that  he  was  speaking 

in  a  low  soothing  tone,  interrupted  by  sobs,  apparently  of  the 

person  addressed,  and  then  he  plainly  heard  the  abominable 

bJandishing  voic«  of  Creswold,  which  sounded  like  one  who 

Tras  coaxing  anotlxeT  m\o  \»i535i^  ^<i\&aft..   "^'bsct^  had  no 

doubt  that  tkese  speakers  (iom^o^^V)cLa  ^cpo^i V<b  vs^'^^ 

following  the  sound,  \ie  xcwiVc^  ^  %qt?^  ^l  i^^^^\sfifiKsi> 
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overlooldng  a  small  but  veiy  beautiM  garden,  fenced  in  by 
bigh  palings,  surrounded  by  a  broad  moat,  overhung  by 
Tmlows,  beyond  which  were  the  extensive  woodlands  sind 
park  of  Clarendon  House,  or  Hyde  Park,  as  it  has  since 
been  denominated. 

Immediately  below  Mervyn's  point  of  sight  was  a  spectacle 
which  enchained  his  eyes,  and  mled  his  heart  with  grief  and 
indignation.  Beclining  in  a  state  of  insensibihty  in  an  arm- 
chair, in  which  they  seemed  to  have  borne  her  to  the  open 
air,  lay  the  peerless  form  of  Aurora  Sydney,  her  fair  hair 
hanging  in  dislicveUed  masses,  her  dress  disordered,  and  her 
countenance  pale  as  marble.  Charles,  Creswold,  and  a 
number  of  gaudily  dressed  women  stood  about  in  various 
attitudes,  with  cordials,  burnt  feathers,  vinegar,  and  other 
restoratives. 

Mervyn's  first  impulse  was  to  leap  the  balcony  into  the 
garden  below ;  but  suddenly  a  thought  interposed  that 
fucked  him  back.  What  right  had  he  to  interfere  P — and 
now  did  he  know  that  his  interference  would  be  approved 
even  by  the  lady  herself?  All  that  he  had  seen  might  oe  but 
a  &rce,  a  resistance  meant  only  to  increase  the  violence  of 
the  passion  it  opposed.  He  stood  fixed,  and  in  a  moment 
took  a  new  resolution,  which  was  to  ascertain  Aurora's  real 
motives  and  intentions  before  he  took  upon  him  the  Quixotic 
enterprise  of  rescuing  her. 

"Nonsense,  Chitly!  what  folly  is  this,  cliickenP"  said 
Creswold,  as  the  lady,  reviving  slowly,  stared  around  in  the 
wildest  terror,  and  tHen  with  a  shriek  of  utter  despair,  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears  and  sobs.  "  Ya  stand  in  your  own 
light  if  ya  but  knew  it.  A'  should  like  to  know  what  lady  in 
tiie  land  would  revise  such  a  chance  an  she  had  it  P  Lawk- 
a-mercy !  'tis  next  to  being  queen  of  broad  En^^land,  and 
better  too,  for  one's  the  substance  and  the  other's  tne  shadow. 
What  a  to-do  about  nothing  !  I  should  like  to  know,  madam, 
if  you  consider  yourself  better  than  all  the  ladies  of  the  court 
put  together  ?  And  keep  your  own  secret  and  no  one  will  be 
ihe  wiser.  Oh,  if  you  only  knew  what  I  know,  ya'd  see  it 
only  takes  a  httle  caution  to  be  as  virtuous  as  the  best  of 
them,  marry  come  up !  But,  Master  [Rowley,  I  am  ashamed 
to  see  you  on  your  knees  like  a  great  bashful  boy,  when " 

"  Tut,  dame,  what  can  I  dof — she  is  fretting  herself  into 
fits,"  said  Charles.    "  Dearest  Aurora,  be  not  afraid,  for  on 
my  soul  I  love  you !    Marry,  what  can  put  the  little  \as>pQafe 
in  such  a  tremour,  seeing  that,thoug\ila.cT\L\xi^,"\.Q^ra.TK5'a»<^ 
the  humblest  of  her  slaves."  .^ 

"Beatore  me  to  my  father,  sire  l"  aoVib^^  K^ac^c^.    *^"V^^ 
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not  stay  here  anotiher  moment — I  will  rather  die  !  Whewii* 
my  fatner  P  I  do  not  love  you,  I  hate  you.  I  will  see  nnr 
father.  Oh,  you  have  betrayed  me  here,  wretches,  hut  Syd- 
ney will  rouse  all  England  to  rescue  me.  You  had  better  let 
me  go,  indeed  you  had !  and  I  will  teU  no  one,  I  swear  I  will 
not !  Oh,  why,  why  have  you  brought  me  to  this  horrible 
place  ?" 

"  Horrible  place,  quotha !"  exclaimed  Creswold.  "  Many, 
and  I  should  like  to  see  a  handsomer  or  better-condaoted 
'stabUshment  on  this  side  the  water!  Horrible  ^^Bee, 
hear  ye !" 

"  [Peace,  hag  !"  said  Charles,  sharply ;  and  chanffinff  )os 
tone  into  one  of  humble  deference,  he  continued — "  WnyliaTO 
I  brought  you  here  P  Alas,  dearest  creature,  need  you  ask 
a  question  which  your  own  heart  must  sufficiently  answer  P 
Because  I  love  you,  dote  on  you,  worship  you ;  becaiue  I 
value  you  more  than  my  crown — ^more  than  me  itself.  Yet 
be  not  fearful ;  I  mean  you  no  harm ;  your  father  is  in  ao 
danger.  I  swear,  I  would  rather  die  tlum  suffer  one  hair  of 
that  beautiful  head  to  be  injured.  But  I  want  you  to  hear 
me,  to  hear  reason.  I  know  that  the  traitor  Mervyn,fiBf 
from  pleading  my  cause,  for  which  I  "bribed  the  renegade, 
endeavoured  to  supplant  me " 

"  Bribe  him !  not  with  your  crown  !'*  exclaimed  imora, 
turning  with  flashing  eyes  upon  the  monarch.  "  His  honoa^ 
able  soul  would  have  scorned,  loathed,  despised  me  below  all 
calculation,  had  he  found  that  I  yielded  but  a  hair's  breadth 
of  encouragement  to  your  infamous  passion,  king !" 

"  You  are  mad,  lady !"  said  Charles,  darkening  with  anger. 
"  Deem  you  that  ever  a  courtier  preferred  his  honour  to  his 
interest  r  And  if  he  pretended  to  love  you  all  on  the  sudden, 
as  I  am  told  he  did,  it  was  in  the  romantic  hope  of  some  day 
wedding  the  rich  and  beautiful  Duchess  of  Richmond,  whiwi 
I  promised  to  make  you,  and  do  still,  on  condition  that  yoo 
listen  favourably  to  the  suit  of  a  man  who  is  willing  to  make 
you  even  the  Queen  of  England !" 

"  On  the  sudden,  say  you  on  the  sudden  P"  interrupted 
Aurora,  with  vehemence.  "  Ho  loved  me  ever,  from  that 
moment  of  horror  and  danger  in  which  we  met  for  the  first 
time !  Which  among  you  ventured  his  life  to  save  mine,  but 
ho  alone,  at  that  dreadful  feast  at  Windsor  P  And  hear  me, 
sir,  hear  me,  and  if  you  have  a  man's  heart,  release  me  on  the 
instant.  I  tell  you,  I  love  hvm  too  !  and  I  wlQ  die  as  many 
deaths  as  cruelty  cai\.  dcrv^e,  er^\'^*'^\i^  ^-aSsfe^ft^Bssain  the 
poor  particular  o£  but  one  sai\ie  ^"aX.  ^w5^^>a^\iffl>V 
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Qreswold*  "Marry,  an  it  were  me  I  would  soon  bring  her 
down  from  her  high,  flights.  A'd  teacli  her  to  come  to  tLo 
whistle." 

Charles  seemed  to  paase,  as  if  making  an  eflbrt  to  control 
his  wrath,  but  there  was  one  within  hearing  to  whom  every 
nrord  of  that  passionate  outburst  was  sweeter  than  the  most 
Eloquent  music. 

"  Madam,"  said  Charles,  in  a  tone  of  forced  calm,  "  I  am 
3bliged  to  you  for  making  me  so  imreservedly  your  confidant. 
[  shall  know  what  toad  to  crush  that  mars  my  strawberries. 
Yon  say  you  love  this  shoe-tie  of  mine,  this  skipjack  of  my 
ooort,  Mervyn  P  I  seek  your  advancement,  do  you  seek  his  P 
On  your  resolution  depends  even  his  Hfe !  This  is  no  age  of 
Bomple-weighing  justice ;  and  you  may  remember  that  he 
lent  a  helping-hand  in  Godfrey's  murder.  Befuse  me,  and  I 
Trill  bring  his  head  to  the  block:,  as  surely  as  ever  your  father 
and  his  mends  brought  those  of  mine  j — accept  me,  and  I 
ytnJl  make  him  your  husband,  with  a  dukedom  for  your 
^owry !" 

There  was  a  pause  after  this  extraordinary  proposal— a 
muse  of  deep  and  unbroken  silence  for  nearly  a  minute,  and 
^Cervyn's  eyes  were  fixed  on  Aurora  in  intense  expectation. 
Charles  was  standing  in  an  attitude  of  earnest  entreaty,  but 
the  look  and  manner  of  Aurora,  the  overwhelming  scorn  and 
indignation  which  illuminated  her  beauty  with  a  kind  of  . 
^ielestial  fierceness  and  scorn,  the  curved  lips,  the  beautiful 
'noBtrils  instinct  with  contempt,  presented  an  appearance 
which  was  sublime  in  its  passion  and  beauty. 

"  For  whom  do  you  take  me  and  him,  king  ?"  she  said  at 
last,  in  a  tone  of  withering  scorn.  "  Are  you  a  man,  and  dare 
▼on  think  that  a  man  could  be  so  base  as  to  accept  such 
uithomless  infamy  P  Hark  you,  sir ! — sooner  than  be  the 
thing  you  woxdd  make  me,  I  would  cheerfully  share  all  that 
^OY&rty  hath  of  contempt  and  bitterness,  as  the  wedded  wife 
of  the  man  I  loved,  though  he  were  the  poorest  beggar  that 
ever  looked  up  to  the  sun  to  curse  its  light  in  the  desperation 
of  his  misery. ' 

"  More  fool  you,  child ;  ya'd  a  find  hard  crusts  break  a 
body's  teeih,"  said  Creswola,  sneeringly. 

"  You  then  reject  my  offer,  which  I  will  never  repeat,"  said 
Charles,  with  gloomy  solemnity.     "Mark  me,  girl !  you  are 
no  longer  coquettinff  with  the  good-humoured  careless  king, 
the  Merry  Monarcn,  as  they  call  me  in  Whitefriata  I     k. 
chancre  has  come  over  my  nature — yovuc  isie^oTi  Vtva  ^\^^^ 
rnude  me  the  tyrant  they  have  so  long  Te;^Te^c\i^^^^£s^^-   v  vf^ 
Sttuurt  blood  in.  my  veins,  wliicb.  was  ^oul  \.o  ^of^  ^'^  \5Sa& 
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somely,  is  thickening  into  a  fluid  as  blaok  as  Nero^s !  I  swesr 
to  you  I  will  have  your  lover's  head,  and  the  heads  of  half 
England,  if  you  dare  prefer  any  one  to  me." 

"  I  have  but  one  answer  for  you,  sire,"  replied  Aurora,  in 
a  less  excited  tone.  "  I  am  Sydney's  daugnter,  and  I  will 
die  rather  than  dishonour  his  name.  In  mercy^  name,  do 
not  drive  me  to  that  pass  !" 

"  Well,  well,  don't  make  such  a  potherum,"  interposed  Mrs. 
Creswold ;  "  different  people  have  different  tastes  ;  but  if  so 
be  I  was  his  majesty — ^well,  you  quality-people  don't  like  to 

five  things  their  proper  names — but  i'd^^  soon  see  how  long 
'd  stand  listening  to  a  frothy  roimdhead  oration  from  the 
daughter  of  one  of  my  father's  cut-throats.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  mercy  Colonel  Sydney  showed  to  his  married 
majesty  of  blessea  memory,  when  he  voted  his  head  on  his 
shoulders !" 

"  Leave  us,  Mrs.  Creswold,"  said  Charles,  striding  hastily 
up  and  down  the  grassplot,  like  a  man  that  is  forming  his 
resolution  with  difficulty.  "  I  am  resolved — ^I  have  deta^ 
mined — you  shall  hear  reason,  Mistress  Sydney !  You  are 
wholly  in  my  power.  Creswold,  take  your  women  and  yoiff- 
self  away,  wmlo  I  strive  to  reason  this  pretty  piece  of 
obduracy  into  common  sense." 

"  There's  old  Eowley  again ! — as  well  be  hanged  for  a  sheep 
as  for  a  lamb,"  said  the  beldame,  with  great  glee,  and  making 
a  signal  to  the  women,  they  all  trooped  off  U>  the  house ;  W, 
Aurora  sprang  after  them,  and  seizing  Mrs.  Creswold  by  her 
bunchy  sacque,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  the  wildest  con- 
sternation, "  You  shall  not  leave  me  alone  with  this  wicked 
man  1 — I  will  go  with  you — Oh,  do  not,  do  not  leave  me,  dear, 
dear  Mrs.  Creswold !" 

"  Nonsense,  child,  you  are  a  little  simpleton,  and  doiit 
know  your  own  luck,"  said  Creswold,  blandishingly.  "  Come, 
come !  you  rumple  my  good  new  sacque  with  your  clutdiin| 
— ^take  her  off.  Master  Sowley,  and  away  with  me,  wenches. 

But  Aurora  clung  with  frantic  energy  to  the  old  woman, 
and  even  flung  her  arms  round  her  neck,  shrieking  and  iD- 
ploring  compassion ;  and  Charles,  irritated  by  her  resistance, 
tore  her  away  in  his  arms  with  violence,  and  smothered  her 
cries  with  his  licentious  kisses. 

In  her  distraction,  Aurora  called  on  her  father  and  on 

Heaven  alternately,  and  at  last  on  Mervyn !    Whether  it  was 

that  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  him,  or  merely  from  the  instinct 

of  despair — ^but  as  a\ie  ■otoiioxxncfc^  'Oaa  T^-asfika  \t  seemed  as  if 

it  was  a  spell  to  bring  YmxifeoTti  \3sifc  t«s?0Q.,l<2rt\LSi^Wys^\«. 
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ide  witK  tlie  rapidity  of  lig^tniu^.  In  aa  instant  Charles's 
xnbrace  was  wrenched  on*,  wiui  a  violence  to  which  his 
ojalty  was  but  little  accustomed,  and  Aurora  was  clutched  to 
d!ervyn's  breast  with  all  the  energy  of  love  and  desperation. 

Creswold  and  the  women,  as  well  as  Charles  himself,  stood 
br  a  moment,  as  if  petrified  by  the  suddenness  of  the  appa- 
■ition. 

"Villain!  what  means  this  insolence?"  said  Charles,  at 
Ast,  starmg  amazedly  at  the  fierce  countenance  of  the  youth 
before  him,  no  longer  a  submissive  courtier,  but  an  exas- 
perated rival. 

"  It  meaus  that  your  majesty  is  but  a  man,  and  I  am  but 
another,"  replied  Mervyn ;  "  and  with  this  advantage,  that  I 
am  honest,  and  you  are.  a  villain  and  a  tyrant ;  and  if  you 
doubt  my  word,  advance  but  one  foot  farther  to  harm  this 
fair  innocent,  and  try  if  your  royal  skin  be  adamant  agamst 
myponiard." 

"  And  are  you,  sir,  the  new  Don  Quixote  to  repair  wrongs  P" 
said  Charles,  furiously.  "  If  so,  unsheathe  that  iron,  which 
methinks  you  keep  something  carefully  in  the  scabbard.  Ha, 
traitor !  do  you  draw  on  the  king  P" 

And  with  a  rapidity  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
treacherous,  Chanes  drew  his  rapier,  and  made  so  sudden  a 
pB88  at  Mervyn  that  he  had  onlv  time  to  strike  it  aside  from 
me  breast  hj  catching  it  in  the  nesh^r  part  of  his  arm,  which 
it  pierced  with  a  sensation  of  exquisite  pain.  Charles  with- 
drew the  blade  instantly,  intending  to  strike  again  at  his 
heart,  but  Mervyn  closed  with  him,  shaking  off  Aurora,  who 
fell  ahrieking  between  them.  He  managed  to  seize  the  rapier 
hy  the  hilt,  and  twisting  it  from  Charles's  ^asp,  dashed  him 
staggering  to  some  distance,  and  then  steppmg  over  the  lady, 
he  stood  brandishing  the  weapon  and  prepared  for  mortal 
combat.  But  the  desperation  which  glittered  in  his  eye  ap- 
parently overawed  his  antagonist,  and  he  stood  shaking  his 
Bat  and  yelhng  with  rage.  Meanwhile,  Creswold  shouted, 
"Help"  and  "Murder,"  at  the  pitch  of  her  dissonant  voice, 
but  seemed  not  to  venture  any  personal  interference. 

"  Mervyn,  Mervyn— oh,  save  me !  let  us  fly  this  way — ^this 
way !"  exclaimed  Aurora,  as  her  valorous  defender  raised 
her.  She  was  evidently  fi^ntic  with  alarm,  and  dragged  his 
arm  and  pointed  to  the  portal.  But  a  new  apparition  sud- 
denly pronibitod  that  exit ; — two  powerful  ruffians,  or  swash- 
bucklers, as  they  were  technically  called,  with  drawn  swords 
and  round  shields,  made  their  appearance,  \]Lt^<fe^  c>tv\s^  ^^JssjS.- 
Sneb,  who,  however,  kept  becomingly  m^e  t^^i. 
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"  Cut  down  the  cully,  he  plays  at  false  dice !"  yelled  Cm- 
wold,  pointing  at  Mervyn.  "  Cut  him  down — you  have  tb 
king's  warrant — cut  him  down." 

**  No,  no ;  take  the  girl  from  him,  and  kick  him  out  of 
window,"  said  Charles ;  "  or  rather  keep  him  prisoner  in  an 
outhouse,  t^  I  have  time  to  adjudge  him  something  w(»thier 
of  his  merits." 

The  ruffians  made  a  few  steps  forward,  but  they  seemed  to 
hesitate. 

"Release  me,  dearest  Mistress  Sydney!"  said  Mervyn, 
calmly  but  desperately ;  "  release  me  while  I  deal  with  these 
people— if  I  fall  I  die  happy,  since  it  is  for  you." 

**We  will  die  together,  *  replied  Aurora,  wildly ;  "  I  ooold 
not  survive  you — ^let  us  die  together.  But  surely  sometiiinc 
human  must  be  within  hearing.  Help,  murder,  help !"  ana 
she  shrieked  at  the  highest  pitch  of  her  voice. 

"  Come,  my  master,  you  had  better  go  quietly,  instead  of 
having  your  throat  cut,"  said  the  foremost  ruffian.  "  Eeleaae 
the  girl  and  go  about  your  business,  if  that's  all  it's  abont* 
mother  P" 

"  Curse  you,  cut  his  throat ! "  yelled  Creswold.  "  Whit 
do  you  mean,  you  villain ! — ^to  let  him  bring  the  mob  down 
upon  us  P" 

"  Make  way,  scoundrels !"  said  Mervyn,  gra^tping  the  hand 
of  Mistress  Sydney,  and  resolutely  throwing  himseLT  forward, 
rapier  in  hana,  the  ruffians  rushea  upon  him,  and  their  blades , 
met  with  a  clash.  Charles  shouted  to  his  myrmidons  to  take 
care  of  the  lady,  who,  however,  endeavoured  to  rush  between 
the  combatants,  and  although  her  effi^rt  embarrassed  Merm, 
it  also  made  the  ruffians  afraid  to  strike  at  him.  The  comMt 
did  nevertheless  necessarily  become  closer,  and  perfect  master 
as  Mervyn  was  of  his  weapon,  it  could  not  long  nave  remained 
doubtful  against  such  odds,  especially  as  Charles  aided  his 
allies  by  seizing  Aurora,  and  endeavouring  to  force  her  away 
— ^when  suddemy  a  shout  was  heard.  "  Mbrhleu  !  what  sort 
of  a  charivari  is  this  P"  and  a  stranger  rushed  in  half-dressed, 
in  doublet  and  hose  hastily  thrown  on,  his  sword  drawn,  and 
struggling  vdth  a  mob  of  women,  who  endeavoured  to  hold 
him  back. 

"  Vie  du  roi  !  what  is  this  P"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  and 

the  next  moment  he  seemed  to  have  explained  matters  to  his 

own  satisfaction,  for  he  rushed  forwara,  and  ranged  himself 

on  Mervyn's  side,  by  dealing  a  blow  at  one  of  &e  rufSans, 

^nhi'cli  sent  him  reeAing  oxet  <?aaM^  «xA  ^<3^et-^<ita  on  the 

grass.     Thus  reinforced,  ^crrju  ^x^^-^^i^  qt^.  ^«b  ^:J^«.^«Ss. 
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Ithoo^h  he  was  a  good  swordsman,  prored  his  own  supe- 
iori^  by  laying  him  at  his  feet  severely  wounded. 

"  Peste !  but  that  was  well  pushed  into  the  Flander's 
4saia  I"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  turmng  on  Chiffinch,  but  he 
led  instantly,  and  so  fast  tmit  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of 
)vertaking  him.  "  And  now,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  follow  me, 
f  you  do  not  know  the  windings  of  this  paradise,  for  we  shall 
icon  haye  a  whole  nest  of  hornets  about  our  ears.  How  the 
iend  have  you  raised  such  a  riot  in  this  virtuous  establishment? 
\.  wench  P  Ay,  always  a  woman  or  a  priest  in  this  world's 
zouble.  But  I  could  he  sorry  to  see  you  here.  Master  Mervyn." 

"  Claude  Duval !"  exclaimed  the  yoimg  captain,  in  great 
ststonishment. 

"  Even  no  worse  a  man,"  said  Claude. 

"  This  is  a  most  virtuous  lady,  and  of  high  rank,  falsely 
beguiled  to  this  den  of  infamy ;  help  me  to  save  her,  Claude," 
3aid  Mervyn,  hurriedly,  and  soothing  Aurora,  who  now  hung 
Eaint  and  exhausted  on  his  arm. 

"  Claude  Duval,  I  am  the  king,"  said  Charles,  advancing, 
evidently  absorbed  in  rage  ;  "  I  am  the  king,  aud  I  promise 
you  your  pardon  and  a  fair  domain  beside,  if  you  wiU  help  me 
to  seize  this  traitor  to  his  king  and  all  faith.' 

"  You  are  the  king !  lulloa,  Master  Eowley,  do  you  recol- 
lect what  we  promised  each  other  when  last  we  met  P"  said 
Duval ;  "  that  if  you  caught  me  I  should  hang,  and  if  I 
caaeht  you,  you  should  deliver ;  so,  sire,  your  purse  or  your 
life  r" — and  cocking  a  pistol,  ho  stood  with  it  levelled  at  the 
Idng's  head.  Chanes  affected  mute  scorn,  but  it  would  not 
do,  and  finding  that  the  stranger  was  in  earnest,  he  sullenly 
resiffned  his  purse. 

"Take  it  back,  you  need  it  more  than  I  do,"  said  Claude, 
with  a  bitter  smile ;  "  but  you  sec  I  am  a  man  of  my  word. 
Come  now.  Master  Mervyn,  this  way,  this  way ;  chh^e  made- 
mwUelle;  in  the  name  of  all  sweet  essences,  whereof  I  have 
none,  do  not  faint." 

"  "So,  no,  no ;  let  us  leave  this  horrible  place,"  said  Aurora ; 
**  I  shall  be  quite  well  as  soon  as  we  are  out  of  sight  of  yonder 
dreadful  man  P" 

**  You  shan't  take  her — ^you  shan't  take  her — she  is  a  niec« 
of  mine,  confided  to  my  protection,"  yelled  Creswold ;  "  I'll 
Bend  the  peace-officers  Mter  you  ;  villams,  how  dare  ya  abduct 
my  child  P" 

"  Peace,  mother,  let  them  go,  since  we  may  not  «>fc  Yt^'^^^ 
lielp  ourselves/'  said  Charles,  throwing  laiTft.'&^^*Y£i^>o^^^^^"^> 
with,  a  loud  laugh.     "  Parewell,  inaateT  \)«jaX.tti^,  ^a>^  "^^j^ 
mderstand  anon  what  it  is  to  have  a  V\Tvg,  ^ot  ^ti  ct^s^^  '*' 

2c 
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Bat  long  ere  this  denunciatioii  concluded,  the  denoonced, 
under  the  ^dance  of  Duyal,  was  almost  out  of  hearing. 
They  cross^  the  garden  to  the  opposite  palings,  and  Chiude» 
lifting  a  mass  of  ivy,  showed  them  a  latcned  postern,  which, 
opemng,  disclosed  a  little  rural  bridge  over  the  moat.  They 
crossed  this  hurriedly,  and  found  themsalyes  in  the  artifidal 
wild  forming  part  of  iJie  Mulberry  Grardens. 

"  Now  you  are  safe,  lady,"  said  Dural,  pausing ;  "  I  daie 
not  accompany  you  farther.  !Keep  ever  to  the  left,  Mast^ 
Mervyn,  and  you  will  soon  be  at  the  Canal." 

"  "Whoever  and  whatever  you  are,  come  with  us — come 
to  my  father !  Oh,  he  will  thank  you,  for  I  am  bewildered," 
said  Aurora. 

"  It  may  not  be — ^not  now  at  least,  lady,"  said  Duval,  with 
a  cdurteous  smile.  "  I  owed  you  a  fair  turn  for  the  honour 
which  you  once  deigned  me  of  dancing  a  minuet  on  Hounsbw 
Heath,  for  are  you  not  beautiful  ISdistress  Aurora  Sydney  P 
But  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost;  haste  hence.  Master 
Mervyn,  and  Heaven  bless  you  both ;  you  are  your  fisLthei's 
true  son !" 

"But,  Claude,  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  yon; 
tell  me  at  least  where  I  can  find  you  again  P"  excLumfld 
Mervyn. 

"I  will  see  you  again  shortly,  dear  Master  Mervyn," 
replied  Duval,  "  for  I  too  have  something  to  say — but  now, 
farewell — we  shall  be  observed." 

"  Ah,  he  is  wounded  I"  exclaimed  Aurora,  for  she  now  pe^ 
ceived  the  thick  drops  falling  through  Mervyn*s  sleeve,  as  he 
supported  her  round  the  waist. 

"  *Tis  only  a  scratch,  dearest  lady !"  said  Mervyn,  tenderly; 
but  perceivinff  by  his  extreme  paleness  that  he  was  exhausted, 
Duval  advised  him  to  sit  down  on  the  cool  grass  wMle  he 
procured  a  sedan.  He  then  ran  off  and  soon  returned  with  a 
sedan,  in  which  he  saw  them  securely  stowed,  and  told  the 
porters  to  go  to  Sydney  Place,  and  then  set  off  himself  in 
another  direction,  at  a  rate  which  showed  he  was  not  without 
apprehensions  for  his  own  safety. 
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[bbvtk  remarked,  with  some  degree  of  alarm,  that  the 
e  which  his  porters  took  must  necessarily  lead  them  past 
front  of  Creswold's  house;  and  he  had  hardly  time  to 
1  his  fair  companion  before  they  found  their  sedan  in- 
ed  in  a  crowd  assembled  at  the  very  spot.  The  bearers, 
p»  short  struggle  with  the  pressure,  sat  down  on  their 
8, 80  that  although  he  kept  himself  very  firmly  ensconced 
erto,  Mervyn  looked  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  It 
now  getting  dark,  but  there  was  a  great  blaze  of  torches 
id  the  door,  and  the  first  object  that  Mervyn  discerned 
Colonel  Sydney,  thundering  at  the  knocker  as  if  to  beat 
ioor  down.  Several  gentlemen  with  their  swords  drawn, 
Dg  whom  Mervyn  recognized  Lords  Eussell  and  Howard, 
some  of  Sydney's  servants  with  staves,  were  around  him. 
oneluding  instantly  that  he  had  traced  his  daughter's 
Eictors  by  some  means  to  this  house,  and  that  in  Si  pro- 
IHty  he  would  raise  a  riot  which  might  make  the  adventure 
lie,  Mervyn  whispered  Aurora  to  remain  where  she  was, 
spruig  out.  Buffeting  his  way  with  some  difficulty  to  the 
ael,  he  arrested  his  arm  at  the  very  height  of  a  third  peal, 
di  seemed  to  shake  thebuilding  to  its  foundations.  "Colonel 
ney,  she  is  not  there — she  is  in  safety !"  he  exclaimed. 
"Wno  are  you, — ^who  is  in  safety,  sirP"  said  Sydney, 
ling  round  with  the  look  of  a  madman.  "  If  you  are  men, 
st  me  to  break  this  door  down !  I  will  abide  all  the  con- 
lences — ^E-ussell ! — Howard ! — good  people !  they  have 
dgled  a  lady  in  this  horrible  house  under  the  most 
istrohs  pretence.  Assist  me,  if  you  are  men  and  English- 
i ! — ^I  am  Colonel  Sydney — ^I  will  give  any  man  a  himdred 
leaa  who  bursts  me  open  this  foul  portal  V'  and  he  dashed 
assive  stone  at  the  oaken  panels,  which  was  followed  by 
ther  from  Eussell. 

If  you  haf  lost  your  monies  there,  you  had  better  not 
your  time  too,"  said  a  Jewish  voice  from  the  mob,  and 
■e  was  a  general  laugh. 

Colonel  Sjrdney,  I  assure  you  on  my  life,  she  is  safe 
der !"  exclaimed  Mervyn. 

Safe  I  where  P"  said  Sydney,  wildly.    "  "Who  «t^  ^osj.'CmsS^ 
ire  me  bo? — What,   Captain  Mervyn.\ — ^^a«v.,  eosR«t\, 
re  is  my  child?    Hestore  her  to  me  ete  \  ^vrc«i%  "vSwafe 
m  heart  from  thy  breast !" 

2c2 


ot  i"  exclaimed  liord  Kussell,  and  Sydney  got  intt 
with  his  daughter  still  insensible  in  his  amia. 

Meanwhile  tlie  mob  lifted  Merryn.with  theirw 
nesa  to  one  whom  tliey  supposed  to  be  the  vanquii 
s  combat,  and  amongst  them  all,  the  Jew  who  h 
interfered  seemed  most  active.  He  announce! 
friend  of  the  inaeuBible  gentleman,  and  an  apoth 
neighbonrhood,  hired  some  men  to  carry  hun,  i 
way  to  hia  own  house,  wliich  was  at  the  back  o 
It  was  a  diirk  mean-looliiiii;  dwelling,  and  the  shcn 
he  admitted  his  prize,  and  the  carriers  of  it,  careful 
the  mob  retinue,  faithfully  resembled  Shaksj 
opotteeary's.  It  was  ornamented  with  stuffed 
sa  Egyptiaa  mummy,  which  yielded  a  drug  at  ' 
repute ;  two  or  three  rows  of  pnials  and  metd  vesf 
in  cabalistical  characters,  ibrmuie  the  stock  in  trad 
this  apartment  was  anotJier  which,  from-  the  gj 
through  many  a  crack  and  fissure  in  the  wtS 
chenucal  laboratory ;  and  this  idea  waa  not  coni 
the  peraonal  appearance  of  the  owner,  who  was 
shrivelled  as  his  mummy,  and  had  the  hookw 
glittering  eyes  peculiar  to  the  race  of  Abraham, 
time  were  considered  the  best  professors  of  the  eh 

The  old  auu)  led  the  way  into  the  inner  room  ii 
a  blazing  fimiace  in  fnll  operation,  and  a  dark  aloe 
was  a  bed.     On.  this  thev  laid  Merwn.   and  tl 
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Mfore  Iiim,  he  was  too  languid  to  form  any  precise  notions  on 
he  subject.  A  deep  sleep  shortly  after  feU  upon  him,  and  the 
XJrters,  satisfied  with  the  remuneration  which  the  Jew  selected 
Tom  the  pockets  of  his  patient,  took  their  departure  with 
iamest  wishes  for  his  honour's  recovery. 

How  long  he  slept  Mervyn  could  not  guess,  but  he  was 
iwakened  by  a  murmuring  of  voices,  which  mingled  for  some 
ime  in  his  dreamy  reverie  ere  it  roused  his  attention.  But 
bhe  recoUeotion  of  where  he  was,  and  how  he  camp  there, 
returned  in  strange  confusion  on  his  mind ;  and  it  was  not 
until  he  distinctly  heard  and  remembered  one  of  the  voices, 
bhat  he  could  form  any  clear  idea  even  of  Ids  own  existence. 
It  was  the  voice  of  Lady  Howard,  and,  at  the  sound  of  it,  the 
oircninstances  of  liis  position  came  upon  him  with  extraordinary 
vividness,  and  he  looked  with  breathless  caution  through  a 
kittle  rent  in  the  bed-curtains,  into  the  laboratory.  It  was 
evidently  night,  for  all  was  dark  save  what  was  illuminated 
by  the  4ne8  of  a  furnace  lapping  round  a  brazier  which 
rested  on  it ;  but  the  glare  fell  full  upon  two  persons,  one 
riltting  and  watehing  the  pan,  the  other — a  female  figure 
wrapped  in  a  long  mantle  and  hood — ^leaning  against  the  pillar 
of  tEe  furnace.  This  conjunction  of  inauspicious  stars,  Mervyn 
instantly  concluded  boded  no  good  to  him. 

**  Hush,  Elkanah — ^he  may  awake  and  hear  us !"  said  the 
lady,  seemmg  to  interrupt  some  observation  of  the  Jew's. 
"  1  would  not  for  the  world  he  should  awake." 

•*  Nor  I,"  replied  Elkanah,  "  nor  will  he,  though  an  ordnance 
were  fired  at  his  ear,  for  hours  yet,  unless  the  loss  of  vital 
energy  should  have  robbed  my  potion  of  its  efiect.  I  knew 
not  how  long  it  mi^ht  take  me  to  have  your  ladyship's  com- 
mands, so  1  gave  him  a  draught  of  which  a  few  drops  more 
would  have  put  him  to  sleep  for  ever." 

**  Would  you  had — and  I  should  have  been  spared  the  hell 
of  this  moment !"  said  Lady  Howard  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Imprimis,  I  knew  not  your  pleasure ;  in  secundis,  I  am  so 
well  known  ih&t  I  should  be  arrested  for  the  murder  though 
the  body  were  found  in  Cheapside,"  replied  Elkanah.  "  But 
what  ish  to  be  done  P — ^Everything  in  oish  world  for  money.** 

"  "Why,  he  hath  committed  high  treason — ^he  hath  struck 
the  king's  sacred  majesty — ^he  deserves  death  by  law — and  he 
most  die,"  said  the  countess,  with  a  deep  and  melancholy 
intonation  on  the  last  word.  "  But  are  you  sure  he  is  well 
asleep,  Master  Jew  P'* 

"  Surely,  surelj,  he  hath  that  wonid  TCiake  ^Vot^^  ^^^^ 
fromaanrise  to  sunset,"  said  Elkanaii,  \m^a.\\eivW^ .    "^v?Cs., 
•h  you  Bay,  he  stmck  de  king — a  crme  b)oom\x^si3s^^  ^xv  ovxt 
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law  as  in  your  hereshy  ? — ^vel,  can  you  not  hav 
chopped  off  for  high  treason  ?" 

**]No — ^I  am  held  in  a  fearful  bond  not  to  ap 
matter — or  all  wiU  be  revealed  I"  replied  Laa 
hurriedly.  "  The  king  dare  not  accuse  him  of  a  c 
covers  himself  with  dishonour ;  but  every  crime  i 
its  punishment,  either  bv  law  or  justice,  Elkanali 
content  the  nature  of  his  offence,  which  bein^ 
chastisement  should  be  so  too.  It  may  sati 
Elkanah,  to " 

"  To  cut  his  throat  in  his  stupor  ?"  said  the  Jew 

"  No,  no,  no  !'*  replied  the  countess,  with  a  shi 
meant  I  will  have  nim  seized  and  sold  as  a  si 
plantations/' 

"  Are  your  perquisitions  then  made,  for  I  will  ] 
his  slumbers  much  longer — and  if  he  wakes,  he  is  i 
will  resist  Uke  a  mad  hon  V*  replied  the  oriental. 

"  Within  the  hour  they  wiU  be  here — a  slaver 
the  river,  and  its  captain  is  a  creature  of  my  makii 
the  lady.     "  If  you  meet  any  one  'tis  but  to  give 
a  press-gang.    What  say  you  ?" 

"I  say  'tis  a  hazardous  tempting  of  Provid 
Elkanah.  "  These  transports  have  a  trick  of  rel 
teUing  tales,  as  he  that  hanged  the  merchant  of 
year.  Take  the  advice  of  one  who  hath  seen  lif 
death  too—dead  men  tell  no  talee." 

There  was  a  long  and  emphatic  pause,  the  c( 
which  it  may  be  readily  believed  Mervyn  waited 
anxiety. 

"  Do  you  think  he  is  so  soundly  asleep — could  ] 
him  for  a  moment  P — They  say  he  is  very  like 
him,  and  it  would  steel  my  resolution,"  said  th« 
rather  to  herself  than  her  coadjutor. 

"  Would  you  km  him  P"  said  Elkanah,  with  a  1( 
"  Mark  you,  I  will  have  no  blood  shed  in  my  dwel 
is  our  Hebrew  Sabbath,  and  on  dish  day — ^no,  i 
rising  of  to-morrow's  sun — shall  any  man  labour  : 
tion  under  my  roof,  and  therefore  doth  this  pan  sj 
for  want  of  a  little  scumming  which  I  will  not  giv( 

"I  would  not  kill  him,  Jew — ^unless  mine  eyes  s 
basilisk's,"  replied  the  lady,  in  a  voice  of  deep  de 
"  But  are  you  sure  his  wound  is  not  dangerous  P" 

"  If  he  abstain  from  wine  and  stronsr  drinks  fc 

teen  days,  he  8\ia\l\>e^^io\&«.aTsvKc^<$;;'  •6«vi.\JMi 

in  a  regretful  tone,  Mi^V^ieTLVe  «Ma^\ss.  ^^isaJOasst 

iorrible  gaiety — ''  ICet,  m'at^m>V^  tQ>i\^>Q^  \s\aa 
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a  dagjger  in  tlie  net  of  the  heart,  he !  he !  he ! — you  stare  like 
a  stuffed  crocodile." 

"  But — ^but — without  much  pain  to  the  unhappy  youth  ?'* 
said  the  countess,  in  a  faltering  tone. 

"  No  gate  of  death  opens  without  a  little  creaking  on  the 
hinges,  Eidy,"  replied  the  mediciner,  calmly.  "  *Tis  but  dress- 
ing the  wound  with  a  peculiar  ointment,  and  on  a  sudden  the 
blood  is  tainted  into  a  thick  and  phunie-struck  mass — and  the 
man  dies."  ^^ 

"  I  do  not  bid  thee  do  it,  Elkanah — ^yet  I  would  give  a 
hundred  golden  crowns  to  any  man  who  told  me  it  was 
done !"  said  the  countess. 

*•  A  hundred  crowns ! — ^what,  to  run  such  a  ghastly  risk — 
to  purchase  a  drug,  every  ounce  of  which  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold — delude  the  searchers  with  a  tale  of  the  spotted  fever 
and  with  a  bribe — bury  him  too  ! — all  for  a  hundred  crowns  ? 
not  for  king  nor  kaiser  !'*  exclaimed  the  Hebrew,  vehemently. 
"  No,  lady,  man  may  repent  of  everything  but  blood,  and 
unless  the  divine  secret  of  the  elixur  vit^,  the  wondrous 
faculty  of  withstanding  all  the  brows  of  death,  were  mine — "     y 

**  !Bx)ol !  do  not  prate  to  me  of  the  elixir  vitae !"  interrupted 
the  countess,  much  agitated.  "  Let  me  see  this  sleeper  ere  I 
resolve  on  anything — yet  hath  he  not  challenged  Howard  P 
He  must  needs  have  discovered  something.  But,  Elkanah, 
be  certain  thou  art  not  deceiving  me  in  this  matter  P" 

"  I  swear  to  you,  madam,  my  lord  engaged  me  as  his  sur- 
geon, and  that  was  my  business  in  the  Mall  when  these  things 
came  to  pass,"  replied  the  Hebrew,  and  taking  a  blazing  coal 
from  the  fire  in  a  pair  of  tongs,  instead  of  a  lamp,  he  lighted 
the  countess  towards  the  bed.  Mervyn  took  his  cue  instantly, 
and  feigned  a  deep  sleep,  but  when  he  perceived  the  light  of 
the  flame  as  it  passed  over  his  eyes,  he  felt  that  the  lids 
quivered,  and  it  s&emed  that  Elkanah  observed  it,  for  he  with- 
drew the  coal  hastily.  Then  he  knew  that  some  one  was 
bending  over  him  intently,  and  of  a  sudden  he  felt  a  single 
scalding  tear  fall  on  his  cheek,  and  a  hand  brushed  his  black 
ringlets  from  his  brow. 

"  It  is  the  very  image  of  that  unhappy  man !"  she  groaned, 
rather  than  said,  at  last.  "  Oh,  Elkanah,  what  a  son  were 
here,  to  a  mother  who  dared  love  and  acknowledge  him ! — 
Away !  it  kindles  mine  old  hatred  in  mv  heart,  to  s.ee  how 
like  he  is !  WeU,  prepare  your  ointment  K)r  his  wound,  since 
it  must  be." 

"  I  shall  need  one  to  assist  mem  t^e  '5ic«^«i«5GtfiTi.Acrt\»^\ss.%^ 
ihe  Sabbath  I  can  handle  none  oi  \ikeae  Taa.W«t^  tk^^i^V  ^"^^^iaw 
the  Jew, 
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•*  Wo  will  trust  no  third — I  will  be  your  slave  for  the  nonce 
— ^but,  hark,  wliat  is  that  P"  exclaimc(i  the  countess,  as  a  low, 
timid  knock  was  heard  at  tlie  door. 

"  Who  is  that  you  mean  ?"  said  Elkanah,  contemptuoosly 
smiling.  "  It  is  a  rich  fool  of  mine,  who  feeds  my  necessities, 
in  order  that  I  may  discover  the  great  secret  of  transmuting 
metals /o;*  Mm — ha !  ha ! — and  so  I  fool  him  to  my  purposes. 
Step  into  this  closet,  and  I  wiU.  soon  dismiss  him." 

Ae  countess  seemed  to  comply,  and  the  apothecary  went 
into  his  shop,  whence  he  returned  with  a  lea^  lU-dressed  man 
in  a  long  russet  cloak. 

"  Come  in,  come  in.  Master  Bethel — ^you  are  as  the  fearM 
disciple  coming  in  the  night,"  said  Elkanah,  with  a  sardonic 
laugh ;  "  I  hope  you  have  brought  the  fuel  ?" 

"  How  goes  the  furnace  ?"  replied  the  visitor,  in  a  gruff  tone. 

"  Oh,  it  cannot  get  on  for  want  of  the  subhmed  particles 
whereof  I  spoke  to  ye,"  repHed  Elkanah.  "ImighthaTO 
projected  perchance  but  for  your  delay ;  but  now  my  ma- 
cury  is  all  burned  out,  and  as  soon  as  daylight,  I  mnst  te 
work  preparing  a  new  infusion." 

"  Thus  are  you  ever  with  your  legends  and  delays— Jew, 
you  Jew  me !"  said  Bethel,  bitterly.  "  But  mark !  here  are 
the  hundred  guineas — they  are  the  last  you  shall  ever  drain 
from  me — and  if  I  find  you  fail  me  again,  I  will  force  your 
neck  into  the  halter  whence  I  drew  it." 

"  Look  to  your  own.  Master  Bethel.  These  are  slippeiy 
times,"  replied  the  Hebrew,  snatching  the  purse  very  eagerly, 
which  Bethel  produced  from  under  nis  cloak.  "  Think  yon 
that  the  arcanum  arcanorum — ^the  mightiest  secret  of  nature 
— is  to  be  obtained  by  threats  and  imprecations,  or  by 
humble,  patient,  and  laborious  struggles  with  the  powers  th^ 
strive  to  conceal  it?  Come  hither,  unenlightened!  behold 
what  I  have  done !  Look  how  nigh  to  the  celestial  pro- 
jection !" 

And  he  exposed  to  the  sheriff's  dazzled  eyes  some  particles 
of  diamond  dust  ghttering  on  a  heap  of  lead,  which  he  had 
probably  prepared  to  deceive  his  dupe.  Bethel  surveyed  the 
glittering  bait  with  intense  curiosity  j  but  not  satisfied  with 
this  display,  the  alchemist  led  him  to  his  furnace,  and  open- 
ing the  hd  of  the  brazier,  a  fine  blue  flame  shone  glowingly 
round,  and  he  began  to  explain  his  proceedings,  in  a  jargcm 
which,  to  Mervyn  at  least,  was  unintelligible. 

His  thoughts,  ho^evct,  were  occupied  on  some  other  mat- 
ter than  divinmg  t\ie  Tftfcratvxi^  o^  'Oaa  ^<b^>i%»  ^^^wssr^^txans,  if 
any  there  was ;  fhe  ab^o^Vim?,  \«^vi  \t\.  >Ksa.  \\ask^^iass^'^ji^ 
how  to  escape  ike  \ioTri!o\e  Sfc^^^^tv^  *^  t^^tm^  Hsst\ssss^.  '^ 
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sole  chance  which  he  could  discern  was  to  make  ofi,  vi  et 
armis ;  but  as  he  had  considerable  apprehension  that  Bethel 
would  side  with  his  Jewish  friend,  and  as  he  was  armed  with 
pistols,  he  thought  it  best  to  wait  hi^  departure.  Meanwhile 
ne  glanced  cautiously  round  the  chamber  for  his  own  arms, 
and  perceived  his  sword  on  the  edge  of  the  furnace,  quite  out 
of  the  reach  even  of  hope.  The  inexplicable  revelations  to 
which  he  had  listened  had  convinced  him,  however,  of  the 
eocfcreme  desperation  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  stood. 

All  Blood's  hints  had  now  acquired  certainty  in  his  mind ; 
though  it  stiU  seemed  almost  incredible,  he  could  no  longer 
doubt  but  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  an  illicit  connection 
between  the  colonel  and  the  cruel  woman  before  him,  whose 
resolution  to  be  rid  of  the  evidence  of  her  shame  stopped  not 
even  at  murder !  As  Lady  Howard  was  an  Aumerle  too,  his 
resemblance  to  that  family  was  no  longer  surprising. 

.  "  Ah !  it  is  your  greedmess.  Bethel !"  were  the  next  words 
of  the  Jew,  in  which  Mervyn  imderstood  a  meaning.  "  At^ 
hmga,  vita  hrevis  est — ^the  elixir  vita)  is  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary of  the  mere  search  after  the  philosopher's  stone  I  It  is 
the  shortness  of  the  life  of  man  alone  which  baffles  his  re- 
searches and  the  godlike  penetration  of  his  intellect,  and  that 
thfiv  desired  above  when  they  made  us  the  poor  fools  and 
itafidng  shadows  of  time.  What  would  it  avail,  master,  to 
obtain  the  secret  of  transmuting  gold  to  last  but  a  few  short 
p'ears,  and  then  to  the  great  bar,  to  render  a  slavish  account 
)f  what  we  have  done.  But  the  tree  of  life  still  bears  its  ever- 
asting  f5ruit,  and  cursed  be  the  folly  of  the  first  of  a  foolish 
lex  that  plucked  the  apple  of  knowledge  when  that  of  immor- 
ality was  within  her  reach !  This  evu  must  be  remedied  ere 
nan  can  aspire  to  be  in  wisdom  as  a  god ;  and  if  I  live  long 
moogh,  I  doubt  not.  Master  Bethel — ^I  doubt  not  we  shaB 
xrth  live  for  ever." 

At  this  moment  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  apothe- 
)azy*8  door,  which  interrupted  this  brilliant  exposition. 

"What  is  thatP — ^villain,  do  you  design  aught  against 
ne  P"  exclaimed  Bethel,  shaking  as  if  in  an  ague,  but  laying 
lis  hand  on  a  pistol  in  his  belt. 

'*  Not  a  hair  of  your  head  shall  be  hurt,  master !  Curse 
hem,  they  come  too  soon,  and  will  cheat  me  of  half  my 
Larvest!"  muttered  the  Jew.  "Go  in  aud  hide.  Master 
3ethel,  and  tell  the  woman  within  that  she  will  be  agreeably 
lisappointed." 

He  pushed  Bethel  into  the  closet,  an^iinaAft  ^\i»&V3  «^  "asa* 
^to  answer  ike  repeated  stroke  at  t\ie  ^oot.   ^\-«rn^'^sv- 
mtly,  not   withont  a  vague  liope  t\ia.t  Vej   tclv^d^  ^"^^^  "'^ 
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ally  in  the  new-comer,  sprang  out  of  bed,  poBses 
Beu  of  his  sword  and  roquelaure,  and  followed  < 
into  the  shop.  But  the  first  object  he  saw  there,  e: 
destroyed  his  hopes.  It  was  Chiffinch«  at  the  li 
file  of  musketeers,  whispering  earnestly  with  the  J& 
of  the  soldiers  perceived  hmi  instantly,  and  leyel 
carbines  at  him.  Chiffinch  turned,  with  a  terrifi 
mation,  and  ran  behind  the  soldiers,  shouting,  "  Sei 
seize  him — this  is  the  traitor !" 

"  Surrender,  my  master — ^resistance  is  of  no  a^ 
Elkanah,  suddenly  clutching  him  by  the  belt ;  bul 
smote  him  instantly  to  the  ground,  with  a  blow  whic 
the  restoration,  however  momentary,   of    all  his 
powers. 

"  Surrender,  villain,  or  I  fire !"  exclaimed  the  co 
of  the  troop,  raising  a  pair  of  pistols. 

"  On  what  charge.  Sir  Philip  Lloyd — ^if  I  mista 
said  Mervyn,  laying  down  his  sword,  and  folding 
quietly. 

"  On  a  charge  of  robbery — stealing  the  king's  je 
plied  Sir  Philip.  "  But  you  will  know  more  at  k 
few  minutes — ^my  lord  mayor  is  sitting  thus  late  foi 
pose.  Come,  Master  Chiffinch,  bring  the  old  man, 
the  house  after  us." 

"  Search  it  first — you  will  find  two  notorious  iU  ( 
in  it,  Sir  Philip,"  replied  Mervyn,  with  a  bitter  smi 

"  My  warrant  extends  no  further,"  replied  the  o: 
he  escorted  his  prisoner  to  a  coach  which  was  waitin 
^into  which  they  got  without  delay,  and  drove 
rapid  rate  towards  the  city.  And  thus  was  Mer 
from  one  most  imminent  peril  only  to  faU  into 
still  more  terrible.  But  ne  was  somewhat  com 
the  amazing  nature  of  the  accusation,  which  he  f 
utterly  impossible  to  substantiate  in.  the  slighte 
against  him. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  with  many  appalling  recoil 
his  former  appearance  on  the  same  arena,  that  1: 
GuUdhaU,  still  escorted  by  his  guide.  Mervyn 
help  thinking  that  the  scene  was  to  be  of  a  simil: 
and  the  bitter  eonsciousness  of  how  little  the  jusi 
cause  had  formerly  availed  him,  struck  him  like  an 
of  evil.  The  royalist  lord  mayor  was  in  the  chair, 
were  very  few  persons  besides  in  the  court ;  but  C 
hJB  character  oi  aldenaasv,  "y?^^  era.  ^^Xi^-v^.^. 

Thus  placed  at  t\ie  \iac,^c:rT^^^?^\^^^<3t^ 
during  wkich  no  one  a^goWe,  ^^^  ^^Tl\m^^^uvscS^;^  • 
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nature  of  the  charge  against  him.  As  he  did  so,  a  door  sud- 
denly swung  open,  and  an  unexpected  set  of  persons  made 
their  appearance.  Colonel  Sydney,  Lord  Eussell,  Howard, 
and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  entered  en  masse ^  made  their 
way  to  the  bar,  and  in  a  moment,  considerably  to  Mervyn*s 
surprise,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  embraces  and  shakings  of 
the  hand  from  all  four,  but  above  aU  from  Colonel  Sydney. 

"This  is  no  time  forapologies, gallant  youth," said  Sydney, 
much  moved.  "  But  I  do  hereby  humbly  and  publicly  beg 
your  pardon  for  the  rash  insult  which,  m  the  madness  of 
passion,  I  offered  you.  I  do  acknowledge,  sir,  that  I  owe 
you  more  than  my  life — ^I  owe  you  mine  honour.  We  have 
sought  you  all  last  night  and  to-day,  and  as  soon  as  we  heard 
the  false  and  villanous  proclamation  against  you,  with  the 
more  diligence,  that  you  might  overwhelm  the  tyrant  and 
his  minions  with  confusion.  As  it  is,  I  offer  bail  to  any 
amount,  my  lord-mayor,  and  so  will  these  gentlemen." 

"  We  must  hear  the  charge  ere  we  know  if  it  be  of  a 
bailable  nature,"  replied  the  magistrate.  "  This  is  not 
the  fbrst  time,  we  und!erstand,  that  uie  prisoner  has  stood  at 
a  bar  of  justice — and  here  comes  his  majesty's  solicitor  and 
the  witnesses." 

As  he  spoke,  Elkanah  entered  the  court,  his  head  boimd  in 
a  bloody  cloth,  leaning  partly  on  a  staff  and  partly  on  the  arm 
of  a  gentleman  of  the  long  robe.  This  personage  moimediately 
attracted  Mervyn's  attention.  He  was  a  tall,  strong-boned 
figure,  with  a  face  that  seemed  as  if  made  of  cast-iron,  so  sternly 
was  every  muscle  and  every  line  carved.  His  large  nose, 
bushy  eyebrows,  regularly  arched,  his  bloated  lips,  and  keen 
bloodhoimd-like  eye,  his  narrow,  high,  and  wrinkled  forehead, 
inlbrmed  Mervyn  he  beheld  the  most  dreaded  of  the  court 
ban-dogs.  Sir  George  Jeffreys,  afterwards  the  redoubtable 
lord-chancellor. 

Mervyn  felt  indeed  an  indistinct  impression  of  alarm  when 
he  found  that  this  worthy  was  to  direct  the  proceedings 
aeainst  him ;  but  supported  by  the  host  of  powerful  friends 
TOO  seemed  to  have  rallied  roimd  him,  he  renewed  his  demand 
to  hear  the  charge  against  him. 

"  Ay,  ay,  you  shall  hear  enough  of  that,  my  master,  before 
we  have  done  with  you,"  said  Jeffreys,  bustling  up.  "  My 
lord,  this  is  the  impudentest  rogue  living ;  he  robs  me  his 
royal  master,  and  beats  us  a  poor  old  man  because  he  would 
not  aid  and  abet  him,  and  comes  here  to  ask  what  cil^fixs^ 
have  we  forsooth." 

"  Well  sir,  what  charge  have  you  to  Taake/vl  -3<s^«t^^^ 
cbarge-maker  F"  said  Mervyn,  coiiteix\pt\xo\3^^ .    ''  fe^xANss^ 
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that  yon  keep  on  this  side  decency,  or  your  long  roTbe 
shall  scarcely  save  you  from  a  rough  contact  with  the  point 
of  a  gentleman's  boot." 

"  Look  ye,  a  gentleman!  master  jackanapes'  bastard  turned 
gentleman  !'*  exclaimed  Jeffreys,  in  his  taunting  maimer. 
"  Officers,  keep  a  good  look  out,  for  he  glares  as  fierce  as  a 
cat  in  dudgeon !  Marry,  these  are  precious  times  too,  whea 
the  king's  advocates  are  to  be  insulted  by  every  offscum,  and 
in  such  a  worshipful  presence." 

"  You  shall  not  be  insulted,  Mr.  Serjeant ;  I  am  here  to 
do  justice ;  no  man  shall  say  a  word  against  the  king's  advo- 
cates," said  the  lord-mayor,  bristling  fiercely  up.  "  But  state 
your  charge,  sir — what  is  the  king's  charge — his  majesty 
shall  have  justice  done  him  here  at  Si  events." 

"  It  may  chance  that  I  shall  meet  you  some  day  where 
justice  is  less  impartially  administered,  so  have  a  care,  Sir 
George !"  said  Mervyn. 

"  1  trust  it  shall  not  be  till  the  day  of  judgment,  then,  for 
I  hope  to  see  many  rogues  swing  for  a  less  offence  than  yours," 
retorted  Jeffreys.     "  And  now,  my  lord,  to  explain  the  hor- 
ridest  felony  that  ever  was,  and  which  deserves  the  rope  for 
three  as  good  reasons  as  ever  went  with  a  man  to  TyDnni; 
and  I  confess  I  am  ashamed  to  Bee  gentlemen  of  such  quality 
taking  up  such  a  cause.     The  prisoner  here  being  a  poor 
beggarly  upstart,  for  some  reason  of  his  majesty's  generosity, 
and  his  horse  running  away  with  him  towards  the  enemy, 
which  begat  him  some  reputation  for  courage — I  say,  tms 
gentleman  thief  of  ours  is  made  captain  of  his  majesty's 
gentlemen-at-arms,  to  the  prejudice  of  many  worthy  men, 
and  he  would  have  been  knighted  had  not  his  mother  forgot 
to  give  him  a  name  :   but  set  a  beggar  on  horseback— your 
lordship  knows  the  proverb.    No  sooner  is  he  with  his  foot  in 
the  stirrup,  in  full  career  of  fortune,  than,  lo  and  behold,  the 
thief's  blood  in  him  gets  the  better  of  his  patent  gentility; 
and  divers  articles  of  jewellery  and  plate  at  various  times 
disappear;   but  of  course  no  one  suspects  my  gentleman, 
though  his  reputed  father  was  no  less  a  person  than  that 
famous  jewel-stealer.  Colonel  Blood.    Moreover,  he  keeps  up 
a  secret  correspondence  with  his  majesty's  enemies — I  mean, 
the  Shaftesbury  gang,  my  lord,  which  methinks  are  much 
more  bitter  than  all  the  itrench  in  the  world — and  takes  to 
spreading  scandalous  lies  about  the  king  and  the  duke,  in  the 
/actious  way,  among  eoffee-\io\!Lses  and  brandy-stews.    His 
majesty,  thereof  credj[fe\j  m^o^rs^ei^^'Ottxr^ 
him,  and  away  \)o\ta  to^  \o^^>  «^^  "^^  t^^^^^^^ksv^^ns^^ 
Master  Chiffinchi  liexe,  axid\3e«^ixom>Kmi.^^V^^  ^\'sis^^'^'^ 
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jewels,  tinder  pretence  of  borders  from  the  kin^,  and  that  same 
night  divers  gems  of  priceless  value  arc  missing.  Here  were 
case  enough  methinks  to  hang  any  rogue  m  a  Christian 
country " 

"  It  is  an  infamous  conspiracy !"  interrupted  Mervyn,  mad 
with  rage. 

'*  Hush !  sir,  we  cannot  permit  you  to  interrupt  Mr. 
Sergeant,"  said  the  lord-mayor.  "  You  shall  be  heard 
in  your  turn,  provided  you  say  nothing  disrespectful  of  his 
majesty.** 

"  *Slife,  my  lord,  we  have  proof  enough,**  said  Jeffireys, 
triumphantly.  "  Master  Chiffinch,  describe  what  jewels  you 
do  clearly  know  to  have  been  stolen  from  his  majesty's  castet, 
for  methmks  you  have  their  custody  P" 

"  My  lord,  I — I  can  only  say,*'  said  Chiffinch,  who 
trembled  very  much — "  I  can  only  say,  that  I  missed  at 
various  times  various  things,  but  on  the  night  of  Master 
Mervyn's  departure,  the  famous  Portugal  sword  set  with 
rubies,  which  his  majesty  had  with  the  queen,  and  a  diamond 
aigrette  for  the  hat." 

"  The  Portugal  sword !"  exclaimed  Sydney. 

"  Monstrous  calumniator  ?"  shouted  Mervyn.  "  "When 
and  where  was  I  dismissed  ?  Rogue,  I  dismissed  myself 
when  I  saved  a  noble  lady  from  your  master's  brutal  vio- 
lence.** 

*•  See  you,  nay  lord,  the  marvellous  impudence  of  this 
fellow  P"  yelled  tfeffreys.  "  He  hath  trumped  up  a  lie  as  big 
as  Atlas,  against  the  king's  majesty,  to  excuse  himself,  but 
you  sliall  see." 

**  Nay,  it  is  true,  I  swear,"  said  Sydney,  vehemently ;  "  it 
is  true,  my  lord ;  the  insulted  lady  is  my  daughter ;  and  this 
gallant  young  gentleman  did  most  truly  save  her,  at  the  peril 
of  his  own  life." 

•*  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  follies  of  heedless  young 
women,  endeavourmg  to  entrap  their  kings,"  said  Jeffreys, 
laughing  sardonically.  "  My  lord,  hear  our  proofs  ;  and  then 
decide  on  the  credence  due  to  these  factious  gentlemen ;  they 
will  swear  for  one  another  like  regular  affidavit  men.  They 
are  of  the  Spaniard's  opinion,  that  if  a  lie  will  hold  good  but 
for  half  an  hour,  'tis  worth  teUing.  My  lord,  we  shall  prove 
that  this  good  young  innocent  traitor  did  actually  offer  the 
stolen  jewels  for  sale  to  this  poor  old  gentleman  here — an 
honest  apothecary  somewhere  in  Bai'bican — ^but  who  occa- 
sionally deals  in  precious  stones,  like  iiios.\,  o^  \i\^  ^^-t^^^^-vi^^^ 
tribe.  Master  EJianali,  teU  my  lord  ^losv  ^oxx  \>e^c"?cai^  ^^"^"x 
sesaed  of  this  bijouterie:"     And  lie  lieV^  ax^  ^  a^n^'^a^  ^x^^^Q^ 
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and  aigrette.     Sydney  took  and  examined  them  witih  niee 
attention. 

"  My  lord,  please  yon,  my  lord,"  began  the  Jew,  tarmng 
of  a  leaden  colour  with  hatred  and  fear, "  I  am  a  poor  Israelite, 
something  esteemed  for  my  skill  in  herbs,  and  I  may  say,  too, 
something  for  my  judjgment  of  such  flittering  baubles  is 
these.  I  was  in  my  shop  yesterday,  ^en  Master  Mervya 
was  brought  in,  badly  hurt  by  a  gentleman  whose  daag^ter 
he  had  seduced,  and  I  bound  ms  wounds  and  tended  him  erea 
as  mine  own  child,  so  that,  whether  for  gratitude  or  to  mm 
me,  I  know  not,  but  he  produced  these  jewels  and  offered  to 
sell  me  them  for  sixty  ^old  marks.  Knowing  them  instantly 
to  bo  of  his  majesty's  jewellery,  I  grew  applied,  and  b^red 
him  to  restore  them  privately,  or  else  I  would  inform  of  ban; 
whereupon  we  had  some  words,  and  he  beat  me,  and  might 
perchance  have  murdered  me,  but  of  the  sudden  comes  vp 
Master  Chiffinch  and  the  oiHcers  to  arrest  him,  and " 

"  It  is  enough,  quite  enough  to  hang  fifty  such  monstioa 
rogues !"  exclaimed  the  magistrate.  "  Away  with  him  to 
Newgate  ;  make  out  his  committal — a  pesment  rogue  and 
murderer !" 

"  My  lord,  this  man  is  totally  unworthy  of  credit,"  said  Lord 
Sussell,  eagerly.  "  Before  you  send  tnis  honourable  yoimg 
man  to  a  dungeon  on  his  evidence,  I  demand  to  ask  a  question 
or  two  of  him.  Tell  me,  Jew,  were  you  never  at  a  bar  on  a 
trial  for  your  life  ?" 

"Never!"  said  Elkanah,  solemnly,  clasping  his  withered 
hands. 

"  On  your  oath,  old  man  P"  continued  H-ussell,  and  the  Jew 
looked  at  him  with  keen  rat-like  suspicion,  but  shook  his  head 
negatively.  • 

"  Then,  my  lord,  he  is  perjured,"  said  the  Lord  Eussell ; 
"  I  was  myself  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  when  a  true  biU 
was  returned  against  him  for  poisoning  an  ancient  woman 
at  the  instigation  of  her  heir ;  and  he  but  escaped  the  rope 
by  a  flaw  in  the  indictment,  which  all  men  thought  was 
contrived." 

"  Ay,  indeed,  say  you  so,  my  Lord  Russell  P"  said  the 
mayor,  looking  in  a  puzzled  manner  at  Jeffreys ;  and  the  old 
Hebrew  turned  to  a  deadly  yellow  whiteness. 

"  These  base  panders  have  but  contrived  this  plot  to  gratify 
the  king's  hatred !"  exclaimed  Sydney. 

"  You  are  wofully  deceived,  my  dear  sir,"  said  JeSrejn, 
smoothly.     "  My  \oxA,  \  oedl  ^ott^  \»  ^"a::^  t\vvi  imueh,  but  it  is 
in  my  instructions — ^tVe  tnx^  V^,  VJsvy^  xis^MMwiig^  ^s5^^g!kfo\A2!L 
(deduced  a  lady,  ^\iO  e\i«^  ^^^  Tassm^^^sar-A^a^  ^sw^^s^^Wsst 
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into  a  house  of  questionable  reputation  up  bj  the  Mall,  and 
being  detected  by  the  father,  he  invents  the  horridest  lie  that 
erer  was  against  the  king,  because,  forsooth,  his  majesty 
being  of  a  gay  turn,  as  we  all  know,  God  bless  him !  chancea 
to  be  in  the  same  street  at  the  same  moment." 

"  Atrocious  villain,  you  lie  !  and  the  king  your  master,  too, 
if  he  says  so  1"  exclaimed  Sydney.  "  But  smce  you  put  me 
on  it,  the  whole  world  slwJi  know  your  black  treason.  My 
lord,  these  gentlemen  are  evidence.* 

"  I  do  not  bear  his  majesty's  commission  to  hear  him 
abased,"  interrupted  the  lord-mayor.  "  And  let  me  tell  you. 
Colonel  Sydney,  you  do  your  daughter jio  good,  if  she  be  the 
lady,  to  bandy  her  name  thus  in  men's  mouths." 

"  But,  bromer,  we  are  bound  to  hear  him,  if  he  would  be 
examined  as  a  witness ;  we  have  all  heard  rumours  enou£rh 
about  the  king  and  Mistress  Sydney,  and  commended  the 
cdonel's  prudence  in  withdrawing  her  irom  court,"  said 
Cornish,  eagerly  interposing.  "  Come,  Mr.  Sydney,  you  shall 
be  heard." 

"  But  first  let  me  inquire  when  these  jewels  were  said  to 
have  been  stolen  P"  said  Sydney,  with  extraordinary  emotion. 
"  When  were  they  missed  P" 

Last  night,"  said  Chiffinch,  eagerly. 
Last  night — ^you  are  positive  P" 

I  am  on  my  oath,  and  I  am  most  positive,"  said  Chiffinch, 
with  some  degree  of  anxiety. 

"  Then  this  witness,  too,  is  perjured,  my  lord,"  said  Sydney, 
triumphantly.  "  I  swear  that  I  saw  this  sword  at  the  king's 
jeweller's,  in  the  Haymarket,  this  morning,  and  Master 
Chiffinch  came  in,  and  fetched  it  away  while  I  was  there  in 
the  back  shop-,  settling  some  money  matters  for  my  Lord 
Howard." 

"  This  is  amazing !  have  you  any  witnesses,  colonel,"  said 
ConuBh. 

**  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  my  Lord  Russell  were  there 
at  the  same  time,"  replied  Sydney. 

"  And  particularly  noted  the  sword,"  said  Howard ;  "  for  I 
reooiember  my  Lora  Kussell  teUmg  me  of  it,  and  saying  that 
Tangier  and  a  trumpery  sword  were  poor  pay  for  receiving 
popery  into  the  very  heart  of  our  councils." 

"  TioB  is  strange,  very  strange,  Mr.  Sergeant !"  said  tho 
lord-mayor,  looking  still  more  bewildered. 

"  Give  us  but  tune,  my  lord,  and  we  will  produce  WlQtq 
witnesses,  to  knock  down  this  tale  oi  a  co^  mA  ^'W^V  ^"^^ 
JefGcevB,  aomewhat  lowered  in  tone  and  T[\?vT\T\gt.  ^ 

'^Ifo,  my  lord,  with   Buch   clear  pxoo^  o^  ^"e^  ^x^a«rasst% 
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innocence — ^whoever  may  be  miiliy — ^it  is  in  law  and  justice  to 
discharge  him  instantly,  *  said  Lord  Hussell. 

"  Ha,  my  Lord  Hussell,  do  you  come  here  to  teach  us  the 
law  P'*  saia  Jeffreys,  insolently.  "  Marry,  this 'is  no  Mictions 
House  of  Commons,  no  mob-meeting  on  Wapping-Moor ;  your 
word  is  notlawhere." 

"  Nor  no  man's,  as  I  hope,  in  any  part  of  England  1"  said 
Sydney, vehemently.  "And  now,  my  lord,  to  explain tiie 
matter  whereof  I  spoke." 

"  Sir,  I  have  his  majesty's  instruction  publicly  to  aoknow- 
led<:^e  the  perfect  honour  and  spotless  reputation  of  Mistress 
Sydney  so  far  as  he  is^ncemed,"  interrupted  Jefifreys. 

"  I  will  hear  nothing  irrelevant  to  the  case,"  said  the  lord- 
mayor,  in  a  vexed  tone.  "  I  am,  nevertheless  willing  to  take 
bail  in  two  sureties  of  a  thousand  guineas  each." 

"  I  see  very  well  how  it  is — ^theking  shall  have  no  iustioe, 
not  even  from  a  loyal  subject !"  said  Sir  Greorge,  snatcninfi^ 
the  jewels  in  a  passion,     "  And  I  will  go  and  tell  him  so  !* 

And  he  walked  hurriedly  out  of  the  court,  followed  by 
ChiiEnch  and  the  old  man.  Bail  was  immediately  tendered 
by  Sydney  and  Lord  Eussell,  accepted,  and  arm  in  arm  with 
the  two  latter,  Mervyn  left  that  hall  for  Sydney  Place. 


CHAPTER   L. 

LOVE,   PHILOSOPHY,   AND   PLOTS. 

Meevyn  was  now  regularly  installed  in  Colonel  Sydney's 
house  as  a  guest,  and  as  his  wound  confined  him  within,lie 
was  almost  continually  in  the  society  of  the  dolonel  and  his 
lovely  daughter.  Nothing  could  equal  the  tenderness,  the 
assiduity,  the  enchanting  vivacity  of  this  beautiful  nurse,  and 
painful  as  his  wound  frequently  was,  Mervyn  ever  after  looked 
oack  on  this  period  of  his  life  as  a  sort  of  revetie  in  paradise, 
a  delicious  dream  of  perfect  happiness !  And  who  that  has  erer 
loved,  andrecoUects  the  springtide  of  passion,  when  the  myriad 
hopes  and  fears,  and  joys  and  griefs,  which  love  blossoms  forth 
in  such  wild  profusion,  are  in  lull  bud  and  glow  and  fragrance 
in  his  soul — but  must  deem  him  then  indeed  most  happy? 

It  was  not  that  he  had  dared  again  to  breathe  his  passioo* 

and  had  wrung  an  absolute  assurance  of  its  return ;  a  tacit  bat 

exquisitely  sweet  uudexBtaudine  did  nevertheless  exist  between 

the  lovers,  and  a^JVed^fc  ol  ^?i^)a.«xATD»i«Qai^  ^^^s&^^^ce  was 

exchanged  wiikout  t'k©  a\^  ol  tnctc^.    ^^  ^-cift  ^i^acw^X^^ 

of  passion,  "Mctv^ti  '9eT^^x«^^^^  Vyo^^M  ^OaaS^  V^  '^issaa.  «s^^ 
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any  violation  of  tlie  large  and  unbounded  trust  which  Sydney 
put  in  him ;  while  the  colonel  was  so  absorbed  in  profound 
speculations,  and  in  the  whirl  of  stormy  politics  into  which 
his  pai^  had  plunged,  that  the  subtle  smiles,  the  casual  blush, 
"die  naif-checked  sigh,  the  mute  language  of  the  eye  in  which 
love  pours  his  tenderest  tale,  passed  unnoticed  before  his 
pre-en£fafi:ed  senses.  Moreover,  all  republican  as  he  was,  the 
^  alrence  of  rank  between  a  nameless  orphan  a^d  a 
daughter  of  his  almost  royal  race,  seemed  to  make  so  vital  a 
difference  between  them,  as  to  render  a  mutual  passion  as 
improbable  as  that  of  a  frog  for  a  star. 

Meantime,  Mervyn  was  not  without  his  little  jealousies, 
even  in  this  height  of  happiness,  and  of  credulous  faith  in  the 
fiitare.  Monmouth  haunted  Mistress  Sydney,  as  constant  as 
her  shadow ;  Howard  was  a  perpetual  visitor,  and  under  the 
guise  of  friendship,  Mervyn  perceived  that  he  nourished  a 
strong  passion  for  the  beautiful  Aurora.  Meanwhile  it  was 
obvious  that  her  chief  care  and  delight  were  in  pleasing 
Mervyn ;  on  him  she  lavished  all  the  charms  of  her  vivacity, 
her  roseate  smiles,  her  many  and  brilliant  talents  ;  she  sung, 
she  played,  she  rattled  away  with  a  perpetual  gaie^  and  good 
humour,  which  seemed  to  have  an  inexhaustible  source  in  her 
young  and  ardent  soul. 

Svdney's  house  was  at  that  time  the  rendezvous  of  almost 
all  the  chief  personaffes  of  the  popular  party,  except  Shaftes- 
bury, who,  thouffhlie  continued  an  active  correspondence 
with  aU,  was  at  the  time  under  a  sort  of  concealment,  few 
knew  precisely  where.  Mervyn  was  of  course  introduced  to 
the  psoty,  as  a  new  but  zealous  partizan,  from  whose  great 
talents  and  wrongs  much  might  be  expected,  and  an  unreserved 
C0!nfidence  took  place  between  himself  and  Sydney.  His 
revelations  on  the  popish  plot  evidently  much  surprised  the 
latter ;  but  as  he  already  distrusted  the  intriguinff  character 
and  measureless  ambition  of  Shaftesbury,  and  had  always 
^Id  aloof  from  his  more  intricate  combinations,  it  oiUy 
increased  the  feeling  of  aversion  with  which  his  upright  and 
unbending  nature  regarded  such  Machiavelian  manoeuvres. 

Sydney  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  completing  his  fatal 
treatise  on  Government,  and  he  took  delight  in  expounding 
his  grand  reveries  to  his  young  convert,  and  in  removing  one 
by  one  the  deeply  ingrained  prejudices  of  his  monastic  educa- 
tion.     The  serene  wisdom,  the  godlike  benevolence,  the 
grandeur,  often  visionary  as  it  might  be,  of  his  8^ecwl3i.t\<5?B&> 
Bis  manly  and  poetic  eloquence,  infused  \^'&  ^tbcrcve?^  Ws^fe- 
Bistiblyiato  a  mind  so  vehement  and  -pTe^BLT^^  iot  ^^  ^-^-s:^^ 
iu  I£ervyn*s, 

2d 
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In  tmth,  those  grand  vifiions  of  the  perfectibility  of  nxi, 
his  natural  equality,  the  nobility  of  his  destinies,  wliich  in 
practice  are  perhaps  only  sublime  impossibilities,  became  lifSe- 
uke  existing  realities  on  the  eloquent  tongue  of  the  nge. 
Sidney  had  drunk  at  the  same  fountains  whence  the  antips 
mind  of  Milton  had  drained  inspiration,  and  although  in  job 
writings  he  used  a  perfect  and  even  bare  simplicity,  conMig 
in  the  native  strength  of  his  reasonings  alone,  there  wen 
times  when  he  poured  forth  torrents  of  eloquence,  whkii 
wanted  not  scanning  to  become  the  most  magnificent  poetry. 
Aurora's  admiration  of  her  father  was  enthusiastic,  andioe 
took  his  principles  without  examination,  as  truths  of  Botf 
Writ.  But,  though  she  troubled  herself  but  littie  with  reuonB 
for  the  faith  that  was  in  her,  still  her  eloquent  echoings,  kor 
flashing  eye,  the  beautiful  colour  which  glowed  on  her  obedE 
when  sne  listened  to  his  fiery  inyectives,  produced  more  e&et 
on  Mervyn  than  any  syllogism  which  Aristotie  could  hsn 
clamped  with  his  iron  logic. 

Sydney's  system  wa£  a  noble  Saxon  version  of  that  whidi 
in  all  ages  has  been  the  sublime  reverie  of  the  greatest  and 
most  philosophic  minds — ^which  Plato  mused — and  the  moit 
illustrious  perhaps  of  men,  certaiuly  of  kings,  the  great  Alfred, 
attempted  to  put  in  practice.  With  a  mind  naturally  fos* 
ceptibio  of  all  that  is  grand,  generous,  and  vast — ^in  ehortt 
poetic — Sydney  had  still  a  perfect  appreciation  of  the  actuil 
state  of  mings,  and  it  is  the  attempt  to  conciliate  his  nobte 
theory  with  the  workings  of  a  practical  experience  in  nifli[8 
passions  and  motives,  Tniich  constitutes  the  great  value  of  his 
treatise.  He  has  accordingly  left  behind  him  a  woric,  tbB 
logic  of  which,  like  the  stones  of  a  pyramid,  is  wedged  together 
beyond  the  power  of  men  to  sever.  His  great  knowl^ge  of 
history  and  men,  his  personal  experience  of  the  effects  of 
almost  every  system  of  government,  furnished  Viirn  with  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  comparison  and  argument.  Sydney 
shrunk  from  none  of  the  consequences  of  his  system,  tm 
Mervyn,  with  the  secret  hopes  and  aspirings  lurking  in  h» 
breast,  embraced  with  enthusiasm  doctrines  which  nattered 
them  as  it  were  with  delicious  music. 

But  time — ^inexorable  time — wore   on,    and   as  Mervyn'* 

convalescence  no  longer  afforded  l^im  a  pretext,  he  began  ta 

feel  that  hisTbnger  delay  in  Sydney's  house  was  growing 

strange,  and  even  improper.     Still  he  could  not  prevail  on 

liimself  to  break  t\Le  oixc^ieite  fascination  whidi  hung  over 

him,  and  every  n\sr)afc\L<&ioTiic^^«i.T«w5«i5wi^  broke 

every  morning.    "Beaidea — ^\^\i  ^«»  V^  ^^^  ^^^   '^wfc  '^s^ 

was   all  before  "kxim,  \3\xJc  Vg  \iS3id  wg^^sc^^l  Xs^^iOva  \a  ^*«»* 
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Sydney  took  a  warm  interest  in  his  behalf,  and  a  variety  of 
plans  were  continually  passing  in  review  in  their  conversations, 
which  produced  no  result.  Sometimes  Mervyn  talked  of 
goin^  on  the  continent,  and  offering*  his  sword  to  one  of  the 
wamng  powers — the  French — the  Dutch — the  Germans — ^the 
Turks  even ;  but  a  tearful  glance  from  Aurora,  or  a  smile  of 
saaoy  incredulity  on  her  sweet  lips,  quite  overset  these  warlike 
determinations.  Moreover,  Sydney  would  not  hear  of  his 
leaving  England,  and  hinted  mysteriously  that  the  time  was 
ooming  when  the  strength  of  his  conversion  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  would  be  put  to  the  test.  In  fact,  the  arbitrary  policy 
of  the  court  was  no  longer  disguised,  and  the  resolution  of 
the  popular  party  to  resist  it  to  the  utmost  was  every  day 
HMunung  a  more  determined  and  menacing  aspect.  Nothing 
more  was,  however,  done  in  the  matter  of  the  pretendea 
jobbery,  but  Mervyn  guessed  rightly  that  it  was  only  reserved 
for  a  favourable  time. 

In  the  midst  of  these  cogitations  and  va^e  plans,  some- 
thing hopeful  seemed  to  present  itself.  Lord  Howard,  whose 
displeasure  at  Mervyn*s  favouritism  he  had  with  difficulty  kept 
concealed,  brought  a  message  from  Shaftesbury,  earnestly 
desiring  to  see  him.  As  Sydney  made  no  objection,  and 
Howard  intimated  that  it  was  to  make  a  proposal  which 
would  prove  of  advantage  to  his  fortunes,  Mervyn  assented ; 
for  he  was  now  almost  moneyless,  and  his  proud  spirit  revolted 
from  accepting  the  bounty  even  of  the  generous  Sydney. 
Accordingly  he  accompanied  Howard  in  a  boat  to  Wapping, 
where  the  earl  resided  in  obscure  lodmngs,  known  only  to  a 
few  of  his  most  attached  followers.  'She  reason  of  this  seclu- 
sion was  his  dread  of  a  new  arrest,  which,  now  that  the  court 
had  succeeded  in  making  two  of  its  creatures  sheriffs,  was  not 
likely  to  end  in  an  ignoramus  jury. 

Tjanding  at  the  stairs,  they  passed  through  several  low  and 
intricate  alleys,  and  at  last  arrived  before  a  row  of  small 
tenements,  each  flanked  with  a  little  neglected  garden,  and 
apparently  occupied  by  persons  of  a  very  indigent  class.  A 
broad  ditoh  of  fetid  water  ran  beside  the  road,  over  which  was 
a  row  of  almshouses,  apparently  built  for  the  express  purpose 
of  enjoying  its  odours,  for  the  windows  ranged  aU  along  it. 
Several  sluttish  women  lounged  about,  gossiping  over  the 
railings,  while  the  men  sat  smoking  at  their  doors,  seemingly 
tinconscious  of  aU  that  was  going  on. 

Among  these  dwellings  was  a  little  chandler'*  ^iics^A^^^"^'!^'^ 
with  a  bunch  of  consumptive  candies,  a.  Ta«j^^o\^  Oafe«s>^%  "«^ 
£itcb  and  a-half  of  bacon,  and  an  em^  'W>^^^"a.^.^^^^  ^ 
foffor,  but  now  swarming  witli  ^aspa.    To^«t^  ^^^^^  ^'^ 
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bliflhment  did  Howard  direct  his  steps,  and  entering  the  shop, 
which  was  scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit  his  companion  too, 
inquired  of  a  round,  fat,  bristle-bearded  man,  wiio  was 
anxiously  weighing  a  slice  of  butter  for  a  ragged  Utile  girl  at 
the  counter,  if  Mr.  Ashly  were  at  home.  He  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative  by  a  woman  who  was  at  hand,  and  idio 
opened  a  door,  standing  aside  to  allow  the  visitors  narrow 
room  to  pass,  and  descending  two  broken  stairs,  they  entered 
a  room  paved  with  red  flag,  about  eight  feet  square,  ftimislied 
with  a  bare  oak  table  and  three  chairs,  where  sat  Ihe  elegant 
and  princely  earl,  propped  up  by  pillows  on  a  miserable  conch, 
one  of  his  feet  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  the  other  wearing  an 
embroidered  slipper.  He  was  reading,  or  trying  to  read,a 
book  he  held  in  ms  hand,  but  at  the  moment  they  entered,  his 
face  was  screwed  up  with  pain,  and  tears  actually  forced  them- 
selves from  his  eyes.  Here  was  a  lesson  in  ambition !  The 
great  conspirator  forced  to  abandon  his  splendid  home,  and 
to  hide  himself  without  attendants  in  a  hole  atWapping, 
waiting  in  pain  and  anxiety  the  decision  of  perplexities  which 
he  had  all  his  life  been  busied  in  producing. 

"  Thank  G-od,  you  have  Christian  faces  at  all  events !"  ex- 
claimed Shaftesbury,  as  the  woman  retired.  "  Captain  Mervyn, 
give  me  your  hand — I  trust  now  you  have  learned  what  fai& 
to  put  in  princes  P" 

"  When  I  put  any,  my  lord,  I  shall  deserve  the  betrayal 
which  is  certain,"  replied  Mervyn,  cordially  returning  the 
earl's  hearty  embrace. 

"  Your  wrongs  pledge  you  sufficiently,  if  you  have  any 
human  blood  in  your  veins,"  said  Shaftesbury,  with  a  smile. 
"Tyrants  themselves  make  the  best  and  most  desperate 
revolutionists.  And  now,  captain,  let  me  ask  your  pardon 
for  that  foolish  letter  of  which  Monmouth  reminded  mo 
to-dav;  but  I  did  not  know  you  then,  and  circumstances 
justified  mj  regarding  you  as  a  friend  and  perhaps  employe 
of  the  Yorkists ;  for  it  is  the  misfortune  of  men  like  me,  who 
have  seen  too  much  of  mankind,  to  believe  in  little  that  is 
true  and  much  that  is  false ;  because  falsehood,  like  a  berouged 
coquette,  counterfeits  truth  better  than  she  herself  appears." 

Mervyn  assured  the  earl  with  perfect  good  faith,  that  he 
had  almost  forgotten  the  circumstance  alluded  to,  and  recog- 
nized the  force  of  his  motives  in  acting  as  he  did. 

"  You  are  a  generous  fellow,  Mervyn,  and  I  read  mark  and 
likelihood  in  your  iace^iJaa^  ^x«tt\\sve  I  saw  you  with  the  hell- 
serpent,  Oates,"  Te\;virsy<i^  ^?ti."ai\.G"^xrc>j .    '''' Y»>aJ!^.\^  ^i&^j^ikin 
l^rench,  or  these  ckaiv^ftTy  ^t\^tv.^^  q*'^  wvra.  V^^ms^^  ^\:S^'i.\^ 
^«  council's  ear.    l\acV  ^ueVm^ii.^  ^ox^---'iass^^\-X^s;ss^v^ 
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blood,  tliat  will  not  stand  for  ever  on  the  brink.  My  designs 
liave  been  frustrated  by  the  unhandsome  disappointment  of 
Monmouth  and  Lord  Kussell,  who  have  withdrawn  them- 
selves from  their  engagements.  I  had  all  ready  in  London, 
and  they  were  pledged  to  the  same  in  the  country^,  when 
behold  they  recede  !  and  they  tell  me  they  are  not  m  a  con- 
dition to  concur  with  me  at  this  time.  But  Grod*s  life  1  I  look 
upon  it  as  an  artificial  excuse,  and  an  instance  of  their  inten- 
tion wholly  to  desert  me.  But  nathless,  my  gallant  boy,  there 
is  such  a  preparation  made  in  London,  that  if  they  be  willing 
to  lose  the  honour  of  being  concurrent  with  me,  I  am  able  to 
do  it  myself,  and  intend  speedily ;  for  there  are  ten  thousand 
brave  boys  ready  to  follow  me  wherever  I  hold  up  my  finger ! 
Bnt  we  must  begin  at  the  beginning ;  you  must  pledge  your- 
self to  our  cause, — for  I  mean  to  connde  everything  to  you> 
as  indeed  I  have  the  consent  of  my  feUows — Sydney  into  the 
bargain.  I  intend  you  shall  be  my  intermedio  witn  the  city 
— my  master  of  the  works.  You  shall  reside  in  Alders^ate, 
in  my  palace,  have  as  much  money  as  you  choose,  and  du*ect 
all  my  manoeuvres  till  we  burst  out  some  fine  mornings  and 
at  night  you  shall  pay  your  respects  to  the  Lord  Protector  as 
general  of  our  cavafry — I  think  you  will  make  a  dashing 
fellow  at  some  such  place  as  Edgehill,  now !" 

"  But  at  present,  my  lord,  I  am  at  Sydney  Place,  and " 

began  Mervyn,  when  the  earl  interrupted  mm.. 

"  That  is  another  reason  in  my  favour,"  he  said,  with  a 
keen  and  penetrating  glance.  "  Do  you  know  that  the  world 
already  begins  to  marvel  at  your  stay  there,  and  after 
what  was  msinuated  before  that  deplorable  blockhead,  the 
lord  mayor,  it  concerns  the  reputation  of  Mistress  Sydney 
that  you  should  not  be  seen  too  much  together.  All  the 
world.  Master  Mervyn,  is  not  engaged  in  writing  a  treatise- 
on  tyranny— or  govemment^is  it  P— and  peoi)le  half  think 
there  may  be  some  stronger  motive  than  gratitude  in  your- 
recent  exploit  of  chivalry.  Ah,  see  now,  how  he  blushes,  like 
a  maiden  caught  kissing  by  her  mother ! — ^WeU,  sir,  I  desire 
not  to  probe  what  you  may  desire  to  conceal ;  but  I  would 
remina  you  that  the  days  of  romance  are  over,  and  that  it  is 
<Mily  in  a  new  and  bustlmg  world  that  merit,  without  birth  or 
wealth  to  back  it,  can  hope  to  elevate  itself  to  the  level  of  its 
aspirations." 

"  I  accept  the  office,  my  lord,  if  Colonel  Sydney  approves," 
said  Mervyn,  hastily. 

"  Colonel  Sydney  is  not  so  deep  in  ^[\vfe  TaaJo\.et  ^a\ft\»^^<2J«^'^ 
perate,"  replied  Shaftesbury,  "fiieTeioTe  Ya  ^ca^i^-^gtos^^  ^ 
mjr  plan  ;  in  fact,  it  is  from  ignorance  \k«A,  ^e^  ^ V^^^  "^^^^ 
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but  I,  wlio  have  sptm  the  great  web  of  my  policy,  of  all  their 
separate  passions,  interests,  and  follies,  know  that  it  is  bo 
mingled  with  a  coarser  yam,  that  either  the  whole  stiiff  will 
be  spoiled,  or  it  will  turn  out  a  tapestry  for  Whitehall!  Bat 
now  you  too  belong  to  the  desperate  genus.  Master  Merryii! 
Do  you  think  old  Kowley  has  forgiven  you  P — Oh,  no !  yon 
have  not  heard  the  last  of  your  Portugal  sword ;  and  bow 
that  there  are  two  Tory  sheriflfe  in,  the  reign  of  the  ignon- 
mus  juries  is  over.  Tell  me— do  you  accept  the  appoint- 
ment?— if  so,  here  are  my  keys,  and  my  inajorHdomo  will 
receive  you  as  his  master." 

Thus  pressed,  Mervyn  consented,  though  not  without  some 
momentary  reluctance. 

"  And  now  I  will  expound  to  you  this  excellent  plot,  into 
which  you  must  coax  tnese  panic-stricken  men,  or  at  least  on 
which  I  must  have  a  definite  answer,"  contined  Shaftegborf. 
"But  we  are  all  rather  out  of  spirits,  Howard — ^put  yaat 
/land  up  the  chimney — 'tis  my  cellar  now — and  you  will  find 
a  bottle  of  rare  Valaepenas." 

Howard  rose  very  willingly,  drew  a  table,  mustered  some 
crystals,  and  produced  a  bottle  from  the  receptacle  indicated 
by  the  earl,  where  he  had  put  a  case  to  cool,  for  he  pretended 
that  it  boiled  on  the  fiery  floor.  Thus  freshencKl  by  his 
favourite  beverage,  Shaftesbury  launched  out  in  all  his  usual 
eloquence,  and  with  a  brilliancy  of  iUustration  and  a  deamess 
of  exposition,  which  showed  that  he  at  least  was  not  be- 
wildered by  the  immense  variety  of  irons  which  he  had  in  the 
fire. 

Mervyn  soon  found  with  amazement  that  he  stood  uncon- 
sciously on  the  verge  of  a  revolution,  and  that  all  the  ground 
which  had  seemed  so  firm,  was  instinct  with  the  volcanic  fluid, 
ready  to  explode !  The  influence  of  Shaftesbury's  vehement 
eloquence  was,  however,  too  powerM  on  an  imagination  so 
warm  and  romantic  as  Mervyn's  ;  it  swept  away  all  that  re- 
mained of  his  calmer  judgment,  and  he  rose  from  the  inte^ 
view  a  desperate  partisan,  ready  to  do  and  dare  all. 

It  was  now  agreed  that  a  meeting  of  aU  the  chief  peisonB 
of  the  party  should  be  summoned,  and  that  Mervyn  should 
obtain  an  explicit  answer  to  the  proposal  of  Shaftesbuiy,  that 
a  general  insurrection  should  immediately  take  place.  Mean- 
while he  was  to  try  and  gain  Sydney's  concurrence  in  the 
scheme,  which  would  entau  that  of  his  small  but  illustrious 
band  of  supporters  •,  and  all  failing,  Shaftesbury,  Howard, 
and  Ms  immediate  i^ax\h&«:si^  ^<st^,  ij&^^t^c£Ei<^  ^  lum^  strong 
enough  to  do  witliout.  VJaftto.. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

THE  BYE-HOUSE  PLOT. 

Meby YN  returned  to  Sydney  Place  in  a  stat«  of  excitement, 
^^hich  could  not  fail  to  be  remarked,  and  the  colonel  and  his 
-daughter  besieged  him  with  inquiries.  To  the  latter  he 
ireamly  accounted,  by  mentioning  Shaftesbury's  proposal, 
and  Ms  acceptance ;  out  he  saw  that  Sydney  had  some  in- 
quietude of  nis  own  on  his  mind.  He  assented,  however, 
'with  a  readiness  which  secretly  hurt  Mervyn,  to  his  an- 
nouncement that  he  meant  to  take  up  his  residence  imme- 
diately in  Aldersgate ;  but  it  was  some  comfort  that  Aurora's 
eres  filled  with  tears,  and  the  roses  deserted  her  lovely 
<meek.  The  colonel  too  seemed  to  remark  this,  for  he  in- 
quired somewhat  sharply  what  ailed  her ;  and  then  abruptly 
asked  Mervyn  to  take  a  turn  with  him  in  the  garden,  for  that 
lie  had  a  communication  to  make. 

When  they  were  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  the 
kindness  of  Sydney's  habitual  manner  seemed  to  return,  and 
laking  the  young  man's  arm, 

**  I  am  glad  of  this  matter  between  you  and  Shaftesbury, 
though  you  must  take  care  you  fall  not  into  his  mad 
echemies,"  he  said,  **  and  on  an  account,  which  while  it  makes 
me  smile,  somewhat  troubles  me.  Eead  tibis  epistle,"  and 
the  colonel  handed  a  paper  to  Mervyn,  addressed  to  Colonel 
Sydney,"  and  putting  mm  on  his  guard  respecting  a  reported 
attachment  between  his  daughter  and  Captain  Blood. 

"It  is  Chiffinch's  handwriting — atrocious  villain !"  ejacu- 
lated Mervyn,  colouring  very  deeply. 

"  But  this  absurd  report  has  gained  ground  elsewhere,  my 
liOrd  Bussell  tells  me,"  continued  Sydney,  "  and  it  behoves 
xne  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  perhaps  I  am  something  late  to  do  so, 
but  my  contempt  for  men's  opinions  leads  me  wrong  the 
right  way.  And  yet  I  feel  I  am  as  completely  their  slave 
as  any  other  man,  oy  the  way  in  which  this  foolish  i*umour 
aOEectsme." 

You  then  consider  such  an  alliance  as  one  involving  dis- 
^d  dishonour,  Colonel  Sydney?"  said  Mervyn,  im- 
petuously. 

"  An  alliance ! — it  cannot  be  that  you  ever  really  enter- 
tained such  an  idea!"  said  Sydney,  sternly. 

**  I  see  now  what  the  systems  of  plailoftovVct^  «3t^^ — --^q^^, 
mere  words!"  said  Mervyn,  biitexVy.    "  vJ\iaX.S&^)sv«t<b^ssaat- 
F^i/&IZ9  even  if  I  daxed  to  love   "yovxr   ^\v^Di^'«>  ^^^sss^^ 
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Sydney?  Am  I  not  a  manP  Have  I  not  eyes  to  see 
beauty,  ears  to  imbibe  harmony,  a  heart  to  love,  and  an 
arm  to  protect  P  And  is  she  not  a  woman,  jonng,  beautiful, 
and  every  way  worthy  of  the  most  passionate  and  pure 
afFection  !>" 

"  And  have  you  told  her  all  this  fme  stuff,  Master 
!Mervyn  P"  replied  the  colonel,  calmly. 

"  When  I  brought  Mistress  Sydney  the  .king's  pr(^06ab^ 
she  knew  that  I  was  either  the  basest  slave  alive  or  a  half- 
maddened  lover !"  said  Mervyn,  with  vehemence. 

"  This  clears  up  the  only  cloud  that  rested  on  you  in  my 
opinion,'*  replied  Sydney,  evidently  struck;  "and  it  re- 
minds me  well  that,  but  for  your  courage,  my  daughter 
would  not  now  be  worth  an  honest  man's  acceptance.  Oh, 
Mervyn,  would  to  God  we  had  destroyed  this  abomittaUe 
mass  of  prejudices  and  cruel  follies,  on  which  the  presenf 
structure  of  society  is  raised!  But  how  can  I  wed  my 
daughter  to  poverty  and  shame,  even  if  she  retained  joor 
love  P — ^let  but  the  time  come  when  the  great  prino^ 
for  which  I  have  all  my  life  contended  are  no  longer  treiKbed 
as  idle  dreams  —  come  to  me  on  some  well-stnckeu  fidd 
of  liberty,  which  establishes  the  righteous  doctrine  of  the 
natural  equality  of  men — and  I  will  prefer  you  as  my  son  to 
the  greatest  despot  on  the  face  of  the  earth !" 

"  That  field  may  be  struck  in  a  few  days,"  said  Mervyn, 
much  mollified  by  this  speech.  "  Lord  Shiftesbury  bids  me 
tell  you; " 

"I  will  hear  no  more  of  Shaftesbury's  ravings ;  nothing i» 
ripe  but  his  own  mad  rage,"  interrupted  Sydney,  "not 
there  comes  my  daughter ;  I  trust  so  much  in  your  honour, 
Mervyn,  that  I  leave  you  to  make  your  adieus  privately ; 
but  tnenceforth  your  visits  to  my  house  must  do  to  me 
alone." 

And  the  colonel  dived  away  into  ^nother  walk,  but  not 
without  Mervyn  perceiving  that  he  was  much  moved  by  ^ 
conversation  which  had  just  passed. 

Aurora  now  approached,  and  though  she  affected  to  ^pither 
flowers  by  the  way,  she  looked  very  melancholy,  and  it  was 
evident  she  had  been  weeping.  Mervyn  offered  his  arm,  and 
together  they  returned  towards  the  house,  in  very  unuBiwl 
silence. 

"  So  you  will  leave  us  P"  she  said,  at  last,  with  an  attempt 
at  a  smile,  which  ended  in  her  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

"  I  must  leave  yoM,  ^eax^^X.  ^\^\it^i«s^  Sidney ! "  replied 
Mervjn,  paasioiiateV:y.  "Xciva  ^^JQaet,  ^«Kt  ks3tvs5<W'^" 
torted  from  me  tke  aeexet  oi  m^Xo^'&^vsA'V^ssa.^^^fi^^'^ 
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see  you  no  more  until  I  have  done  something  to  elevate  my- 
self from  the  degradation  in  which  I  am  plimged — ^but  trust 
me,  loveliest,  that  shall  soon  be,  or  I  will  lie  lower  yet !" 

•*  And  did  my  father  treat  you  with — did  he  dare  to  remind 
you  of  this  !"  said  Aurora,  flushing  vividly.  "  I  tell  you  then, 
Mervyn,  though  I  love  hirn  better  than  all  the  world,  myself 
included,  yet  m  this  mutter  neither  he  nor  all  the  world  shall 
hinder  me  from  following  the  dictates  of  my  heart.  Here  is 
my  hand — ^if  you  accept  it,  I  will  be  yours  and  yours  alone 
for  eveiv^and  though  I  will  never  marry  you  without  my 
father's  consent,  I  will  never  marry  another.*' 

And  here,  as  our  hero  and  herome  have  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  avowed  lovers,  we  shall  close  the  conference  between 
them,  and  proceed  with  our  narrative,  in  the  belief  that  the 
conversation  of  persons  so  situated  has  no  interest  for  anybody 
but  themselves. 

In  a  few  days  Mervyn  was  regularly  installed  in  Thanet 
House,  and  at  work  with  all  the  eagerness  and  daring  of 
youth,  in  his  new  capacity  of  conspirator-general.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  office  ne  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
ftU  the  levers  which  the  master-hand  of  Shaftesbuiy  had  or- 
ganized, and  he  became  aware  that  he  had  formed  plot  within 
plot,  of  the  most  discordant  and  incongruous  materials. 
Besides  the  open  and  constitutional  parties  of  Sydney  and 
Enssell,  he  had  formed  a  dark  and  violent  conspiracy  in  a 
lower  and  more  desperate  grade  of  society.  Mervyn  found  it 
impossible  to  make  these  two  coalesce :  me  latter  were  ready 
and  prepared  for  any  measures,  however  violent ;  the  former 
utterly  refused  to  take  a  decided  part  until  they  had  ex- 
hausted all  the  means  of  constitutional  resistance. 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  news  suddenly  reached 
Mervyn  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  fled  to  Holland !  Whether 
induced  by  the  weakness  of  disease,  or  the  immediate  appre- 
hensions of  arrest,  remained  imknown,  even  to  Mervyn,  who 
merely  received  a  commission  from  the  earl,  appointing  him 
to  the  management  of  all  his  concerns  in  England,  and  a 
general  assurance  that  he  meant  to  return  in  a  few  weeks. 
3Lnd  thus  devolved  upon  Mervyn  the  uncontrolled  manage- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  webs  of  pohcy 
ever  spun  by  the  subtle  genius  of  man. 

Mervyn  had  now  a  station  anda  poUtical  importance  which 
the  extraordinary  events  of  his  life,  his  reputation  for  courage, 
and  the  known  personal  hatred  of  the  long,  increased,  so  as 
to  put  him  almost  on  a  level  with  the  chiefs  of  the  ijartY.*  ^ 
borough  devoted  to  Shaftesbury  was  pled^e^Xtt  ^^^\.\isssi^'^ 
a  parlmment  was  again  summoned. 
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Mervyn's  Tisits  to  Sydney  Place,  though  he  eoonoimsed 
the  happiness  as  much  as  possible,  were  neither  few  nor  &r 
between,  and  Sydney  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  r^uktion, 
for  Aurora  never  failed  to  make  one  of  tiae  party.  It  is  true 
that  she  was  ahnost  always  surrounded  by  a  buzzing  csKywd 
of  admirers  ;  but  there  was  a  slight  yet  exquisite  distinction 
— a  tenderness  invisible  to  all  but  a  lover's  eyes — ^in  her  xom- 
ner  to  Mcrvyn,  which  made  him  feel  as  secure  as  if  she  had 
none,  and  enabled  him  even  to  enjoy  the  homage  and  univeaal 
admiration  which  she  excited. 

Meanwhile,  an  open  insurrection  had  been  tacitly  resdred 
on  by  the  conspirators,  and  a  tangible  means  and  opportamtf 
were  all  that  remained  in  discussion,  when  one  monmg 
Howard  (who,  by-the-by,  had  taken  a  great  liking  to  onr 
hero  since  he  had  been  in  a  condition  to  lend  money)  nuhed 
into  Mervyn*8  apartments,  with  the  information  that  he  had 
formed  a  plan  which  would  supersede  every  other ;  but  he 
declared  that,  to  judge  of  its  feasibility,  he  must  accompany 
him  to  a  place  in  tiie  country,  whither  ne  would  not  teU. 

Mervyn  readily  consented ;  they  mounted  their  hxaaa, 
without  attendants,  and  rode  under  Howard's  direction  till 
they  reached  the  north  road,  ere  Mervyn  inquired  whither 
they  were  going ;  but  Howard  laughingly  refused  all  aatis&o- 
tion  on  this  point,  and  they  continued  their  road  apparently 
towards  St.  Alban's ;  but  before  they  reached  that  town, 
Howard  suddenly  turned  eastward  across  the  country,  and 
they  emerged  on  the  Cambridge  road.  The  badness  of  this 
by-road  considerably  fatigued  the  horses,  but  Howard  con- 
tinued to  put  them  to  their  mettle  until  they  arrived  in  sight 
of  the  Lea,  as  it  flows  through  its  sweet  pastoral  landscape. 
Here  he  somewhat  slackcnd  his  speed,  and  pointing  to  a 
house,  whose  chinmeys  rose  above  a  fine  group  of  trees,  an- 
nounced that  it  was  tlieir  destination,  and  that  an  old  fiiend 
awaited  him  there. 

Mervyn  perceived,  on  a  nearer  inspection,  that  they  were 
approaching  a  square  battlemented  building,  fortified  with 
two  towers,  one  square,  and  the  other  round  and  peaked.  It 
had  an  arched  entrance  and  a  fortified  gate,  and  had  appa- 
rently been,  in  former  times,  the  castellated  dwelling  of  some 
warlike  gentleman ;  but  it  was  at  present  de^aded  into  a 
farm-house,  as  ap|)eared  by  the  numerous  outhouses  which 
extended  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  which  was  sheltered  by  a 
thick  wood  of  birch  and  oak. 

As  they  drew  neax,  \k<&  &^c;v]i!^^Kxi\)l  -^xun^es  to  which  the 
mansiou  was  applied  ^aecaxafc  Tsvot^i  «:^^^xeviX,  ^tjs&.«s^«ksv^ 
8tood  in  a  shady  pool  new  >aDJ&Vo\3&^,^^^kRae^  %\*tq.^^ 
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nd  the  Tarious  sounds  of  a  busy  farm-yard  blended  ^\t&.  the 
lerpetual  whirr  of  a  miU,  which  they  now  observed  amon^ 
he  oaks,  turned  by  a  roaring  current.  The  tower  seemed 
ised  as  a  bam ;  there  was  a  loaded  wain  piled  up  with  com, 
it  one  of  the  windows,  and  a  strong  athletic  man,  in  his  shirt- 
leeves,  who  seemed  to  be  the  master,  stood  on  the  top, 
brking  the  sheaves  down. 

Into  this  yard  the  travellers  rode,  and  almost  up  to  the 
sart,  without  being  observed,  when  Howard  whistled  a  pecu- 
iar  air,  known  only  to  the  initiated.  The  man  on  the  cart 
ihoated  some  cant  words  in  reply,  and  sliding  himself  clex- 
tezoaaly  down  the  com,  presented  to  Mervyn's  gaze  the 
ilaflhed  features  of  his  quondam  acquaintance,  Kumbold.  The 
meetizig  was  cordial  almost  to  roughness;  and  Kumbold 
Buisting  them  to  dismount,  led  them  proudly  into  the  esta- 
blishment, which  he  mamed  the  '*  "Aye  House,"  and  announced 
himself  to  be  the  master  of  it. 

The  most  hospitable  attentions  were  now  heaped  on  the 
gQests.  Their  horses  were  transferred  to  the  stables,  and 
uemiel  ves  to  neat  apartments,  where  they  were  left  to  refresh. 
Moaawhile,  the  preparations  for  dinner  were  hastened  and 
improved,  and  Kumbold  greeted  them  on  their  descent,  in  a 
huidBome  dress  cut  in  the  newest  style.  They  were  then 
luhered  mto  a  larse  oaken  parlour,  substantially  furnished, 
where  Mrs.  Bumbold  appeared  in  a  full  blaze  of  finery. 
Howard  found  time  to  whisper  to  Mervyn  that  she  had  been 
the  widow  of  a  rich  maltster,  and  had  made  over  herself  and 
her  property  to  the  disfigured  old  roundhead  soldier.  The 
conversation  at  dinner  was  principally  made  up  of  disserta- 
tions on  farming  and  maltmg,  and  Mervyn  mwardly  mar- 
velled in  what  this  farce  was  to  end :  but  as  the  fair  hostess 
was  too  much  dehghted  with  her  company  to  retire  imme- 
diately after  dinner,  ho  was  kept  for  some  time  longer  in 
suspense.  At  last  Howard  proposed  that  they  should  go  out 
and  see  the  improvements  in  the  farm,  and  the  hint  being 
readily  taken  by  Bumboid,  they  all  sallied  forth. 

Immediately  they  were  out  of  earshot  of  the  house,  Mervyn 
led  the  conversation  towards  the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  by 
inquiring — "  Have  you  heard,  my  lord,  when  old  Eowley  goes 
to  JN'ewmarket  P    Is  it  next  week,  as  usual  P" 

"  So  'tis  confidently  said,"  replied  Howard ;  "  but  Captain 
Mervyn  is  not  yet  in  the  heart  of  our  mystery,"  addea  he, 
turning  to  Eumbold,  "  and  I  must  explain  a  little — ^but  'tia 
not  possible  to  have  things  in  readmea^  \a^  TCiak&  \)cl^  ^XfeTfic^^H* 
as  ttteyao.    Look  you,  Mervyn,"  la©  coi^lSxiMLe^^^'^^^Sis^^ 
the  notatdeat  plot  afoot  that  ever  -wfta,  tat\oY^\si%'*^^^*^'^^ 
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sparks.  But  let  us  first  view  the  localities.  Here,  you  see, 
is  the  Newmarket  road."  And  he  Btej>ped  out  of  the  yard  oa 
to  the  road  by  which  they  had  arrived. 

"  Ay,  the  directest  road  to  Newmarket,  whereby  the  king 
and  the  duke  always  go  to  the  races,"  said  BumboM,  eageiiy 
taking  up  the  word.  "  You  see,  sir,  it  passes  through  the 
heart  of  my  farm-yard,  and  is  flanked  by  my  outhouses  and 
that  scattered  wood " 

"  Not  so  loud,  Master  Eumbold,"  interrupted  Howard,  in 
his  turn.    "  But  now  let  me  explain,  for  I  planned  the  whdte 
matter,  and  should  understand  it  best.    Now,  Mervyn,  boy, 
were  it  not  as  easy  as  snaring  partridges,  to  ambush  some 
forty  resolute  men  in  the  wood  and  outhouses,  hedges  and 
ditches,  and  what  not  P    Then  it  were  a  cheap  accident  to 
overturn  a  cart  in  the  road,  and  so  stop  the  king's  coach— he 
is  seldom  guarded  by  above  thirty  horsemen— one  well-aimed 
discharge  would  empty  half  their  saddles,  then  out  upon  tiien 
and  empty  the  rest.    Charley  must  either  be  death's  prisoner 
or  ours ;  meanwhile  our  friends  in  London  and  the  ooonirf 
must  be  aware  of  some  project  afoot,  and  be  ready  to  expkw 
insurrections  in  all  parts.    It  will  be  easy  for  us  to  esei^ 
through  fields  and  by -lanes  till  such  time  as  we  can  join  <wr 
masses,  and  be  hailed  as  saviours  of  the  nation.    Fore  gal 
an  excellent  plot !    What  ails  you,  captain  P"  added  he,  <» 
observing  the  effect  of  his  communication  on  Mervyn;  "do 
you  show  the  white  feather  after  all  P" 

"  Assassinate  the  king !  murder  him  P"  repeated  MervTS, 
in  a  horror-struck  tone.  "  Never,  never !  I  cannot  conBcni 
to  it.  It  were  sufficient  to  overwhelm  our  cause  with  horror. 
The  republic  itself  would  demand  our  heads." 

"  Is  this  the  thick-and-thin  gentleman  you  told  me  of» 
Howard  P"  said  Eumbold,  obviously  much  disconcerted. 

"  He  who  says  I  will  not  go  as  far  in  my  cause  as  any  nun, 
lies  I"  exclaimed  Mervyn.  "  But  assassinate — dip  my  hands 
in  the  king's  blood — ^I  will  not.  Sydney  would  be  the  first  to 
execrate  such  a  deed.  Seize  him  if  you  will :  bring  him,li^0 
his*father,  to  a  trial,  for  his  treason  to  the  people— -brinff  him 
to  the  block !  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  lay  down  my  fifein 
such  an  attempt ;  but  I  will  assassinate  no  man,  though  he 
were  Nero  himself." 

"  Now  he  hath  set  his  nose  against  the  wind,  he  will  run 
till  he  burst,"  said  Howard,  coarsely.  "  Would  not  the  king 
have  assassinated  you,  but  for  Sydney's  good  memory  P" 

"  Yet  perchance  he  hath  reason,"  said  Eumbold,  musingly* 
"  This  age  is  too  %c\;aLei«ni\&\i  fet  «vifih  noble  acts  of  Eoman 
virtue  to  be  pros^estavxa  *,  m^^  "^^  hx»  >aft»^  \R«i  T.^<ai.  ^u  the 
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alock,  I  know  not  whether  it  were  not  of  more  terrible  en- 
lample,  having  such  majesty  of  deliberate  justice.*' 

"  Tifl  ill  salvinga  mortifying  wound ;  cut  to  the  quick  at 
Slice !"  exclaimedHoward.  "  But  supposing  that  we  attempted 
merely  the  seizure  of  the  royal  persons,  we  must  do  that  with 
B  sharp  conflict,  and  how  can  we  march  a  little  army  here 
unobserved,  if  we  are  not  to  attempt  a  surprise  P" 

"  But  we  will  attempt  a  surprise,"  said  Mervyn ;  "  only  let 
our  olfject  be,  if  possible,  to  spare  the  tyrant  for  a  higher  dis- 
posal.   If  he  falls  resisting,  ms  blood  be  on  his  own  head." 

"  And  if  vou  capture  Em,  where  wiU  you  take  him  and 
jnodTBelyes  P  *  said  Howard,  sneeringly. 

"  I  will  rouse  London  simultaneously ;  I  have  the  means," 
Tetumed  Mervyn.  "  This  house,  and  such  forces  as  we  can 
lustily  muster,  would  be  strong  enough  to  resist,  in  the  flrst 
consternation,  until  we  hear  good  news  from  our  Mends  ;  at 
worsty  the  king's  safety  will  guarantee  ours." 

Sumboldand  Howard  seemed  apparently  convinced  by  this 
reasoning,  and  it  was  Anally  resolved  that  the  attempt 
■honld  M  made  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mervyn. 
Emissaries  were  to  be  despatched  to  prepare  a  general  re- 
volt, and  the  citizens  were  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness. 
They  even  concerted  a  plan  of  the  barricade  which  was  to 
stop  the  royal  carriages,  the  means  necessary  to  turn  the 
Bye  House  into  a  little  fortress,  and  the  places  where  the 
horsemen  might  meet  without  raising  suspicions.  Howard 
engaged  to  procure  the  men  for  this  desperate  enterprise,  and 
Snmbold  was  to  l^ve  all  in  readiness  at  the  scene  of  action. 

Mervyn's  task  was  of  a  different  but  not  less  hazardous 
complexion.  He  was  to  set  all  the  wheels  of  the  conspiracy 
in  motion  in  the  various  parts  to  which  its  machinery  ex- 
tended, and  then  to  cross  the  seas  and  bring  back  Shaftes- 
bury to  head  the  outbreak.  The  great  influence  of  the  earl, 
and  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  men  and  means  to  be 
employed,  made  it  impossible  to  attempt  anything  without 
hixn,  and  the  plot  was  too  dangerous  a  secret  to  be  intrusted 
to  a  letter  or  a  common  messenger.  Finally  it  was  agreed 
that  the  moderates,  as  they  called  the  Eussell  and  Sydney 
fractions  of  the  party,  should  know  nothing  of  the  matter 
in  hand  until  Shafbesoury  arrived  to  conciliate  them  with  his 
influence. 

To  prevent  suspicion  it  was  resolved  that  Mervyn  should 
embark  at  some  distant  seaport ;  and  after  some  di£&cultlc& 
and  delays  in   the  needful   arrangeTcienta,  ^'s  \?^^  \i.Oc»oa!^ 
getting  his  foot  on  the  deck  of  the  vesaeV  'w\^\^  >w«&\,o\i^«^ 
izna  Irom  Sull  to  Amsterdam,  on  kia  miaaVoia.  \.o  '^Jo.^SXrs^- 
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bary,  when  news  reacked  Idm  of  the  Bndden  death  of  thst 
nobleman ! 

This  information  had  arriyed  at  Thanet  House  before 
Mervyn  could  return  thither,  and  en  his  again  preseiitiBg 
himself  he  found  that  he  had  already  ceased  to  be  ita  mas- 
ter. EveiTthing  was  imder  lock  and  seal,  the  serrants  dis- 
persed and  struigers  in  possession,  and  finding  it  naelesi 
to  nrge  any  claims  of  his  own,  he  took  his  departnra^  re- 
solving to  find  out  Howard,  and  ascertain  how  matters  lud 
gone  m  his  absence.  They  biet  at  a  coffee-house  m  ti» 
yicini^  of  Howard's  residence,  and  the  earl  brought  wifih 
him  Colonel  Eumscy,  Shaffcesbury's  most  trusted  and  in- 
triguing instrument. 

**  So,  poor  Shaftesbury  is  gone !  cut  off  in  foil  blossom?" 
was  Howard's  first  observation,  after  wringing  Mervya's 
hand  with  seeming  cordiality. 

"  The  court  hath  some  inkling  of  our  plot ;  have  yon  not 
heard  P"  said  Humsey,  hurriedly,  "  there  is  a  warrant  out 
againstyou.  Captain  Mervyn,  as  a  seditious  ill-disposed  p«- 
son.    Heaven  Imows  who  will  be  the  next." 

"  We  will  take  our  prisoners  first  without  a  warrant,  Mas- 
ter Rumaey,"  said  Mervyn,  calmly.  "  In  three  days  the 
king  or  I  shall  be  in  the  Tower ;  and  I  trust  in  my  good 
star." 

**  Nay,  then  you  do  not  know  that  the  king  is  returned  safe 
and  sound  to  IJondonP"  replied  Howard.  "  The  mahgnasev 
of  fate  would  have  it  so,  that  a  fire  broke  out  in  Ne«r- 
market,  and  burned  part  of  the  royal  lodgings,  so  Eowky 
and  the  duke  left  it  a  week  earUer  than  we  expected." 

"  So  now  there  is  nothing  for  us  but  to  stir,"  said  Eamssf. 
"  Our  heads  are  in  the  lion's  jaw,  and  he  begins  to  wif 
his  tail.  Our  friends,  the  moderates,  are  met  to  dispute  oa 
what  is  not  to  be  done  now  Shaftesbury  is  ffone,  and  ve 
are  going  to  try  and  coax  them  into  something  valoroos. 
Come  with  us.  Master  Mervyn,  and  lend  us  your  eloquence." 

Mervyn  readily  assented,  and  the  three  took  their  way  to 

the  house  of  Mr.  Hampden,  where  the  moderates  held  tneir 

meeting,  although  he  hunself  was  something  of  a  deeper  djt. 

In  a  handsome  apartment,  fomished  in  the  pompous  style  of 

the    Louis    Quatorze  era,  Mervyn  found  the  chiefs  of  ti« 

party  assembled — Monmouth,  Essex,  Eussell,  Sydney,  »d 

the  young  master  of  the  house,  who  all  received  him  with 

great  coTcaaLity.    They  were  all  in  deep  mourning,  but  the 

table  was  coy ered  mm  «i.  tw^  ^'s»et\,^  ^sA  ^^!$>i(Xi£n&i;|^'iid]ies  of 

every  growtli  and  co\o\ii,^<i\i^\X.«t  \/^  >^»sSA*^  ^^<i^^ 

court  to  tlieTX  T^xoceedVa^^. 
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"  Yon  come  in  the  very  nick  of  time — wo  have  jnst  ap- 
pointed a  cabal  to  manage  the  partv,  and  you  shall  be  one  of 
TUB,  captain,"  said  the  Dnke  of  Monmonth.  "  Shaftesbury 
was  but  ono  man,  but  it  takes  aU  of  us  to  replace  him, — ^like 
twenty-seven  shillings  for  a  moidore ;  and  you,  who  know  the 
due  to  all  his  plots,  will  be  half  himself  among  us." 

"No,  my  lord,  I  aspire  to  no  such  honour,"  replied 
Mervyn ;  "  I  am  but  an  mstrument ;  use  me  as  such,  and  if  I 
£ul  your  hand  I  shall  break,  not  bend." 

"TOiere  are  six  of  us,  yet  odd  numbers  are  lucky,"  said 
Essex,  with  a  forced  smile. 

"  At  all  events,  it  is  no  longer  time  to  deliberate  when 
Catiline  is  at  the  door  I"  said  Kumsey.  "  We  must  either 
fight  or  fly.  Know  you  not,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  an 
oraer  for  Master  Mervyn's  arrest  P  What  will  be  next,  thinlr 
youP" 

"There  is  but  one  question — shall  we  die  like  sheep,  or 
make  an  effort  for  our  own  lives  and  the  liberty  of  the 
nation  P"  exclaimed  Howard.  "  Colonel  Sydney,  do  you  still 
believo  the  times  are  not  yet  ripe,  or  do  they  need  our  blood 
to  make  them  bear  fruit  P  * 
"  My  sword  is  loose  in  the  scabbard,"  replid  Sydney. 
"  Then,  gentlemen,  let  us  determine  at  once !"  exclaimed 
Ifervyn.  "  Eevolt — and  revolt  at  once,  ere  men's  minds  have 
time  to  chill  into  submission.  Let  our  only  questions  be  the 
where,  the  when,  and  the  how." 

"I  am  for  the  country — ^the  west  country! — it  was  pre- 
dicted to  me  I  should  fight  a  ffreat  battle  there,"  said  Mon- 
mouth." What  can  one  do  in  9ie  city  P  It  woidd  be  impos- 
aible  to  stand  a  charge  of  the  king's  horse  unless  the  train- 
bands declare  for  us,  and  they  are  but  overfed  squeamish 
citijsenB,  who  prefer  their  fat  ease  to  everything." 

*'  Let  us  barricade  the  city,  as  the  people  of  Paris  did  in 
the  ^kys  of  the  Fronde,"  said  Sydney.  "  i  will  undertake  to 
bold  £ondon  against  ten  thousand  men  for  three  weeks,  if  we 
Can  only  make  good  the  first  three  hours." 

"  Give  me  two  hundred  men,  and  I  will  surprise  you  the 
g;na3rds,  and  the  Tower — I  know  they  keep  no  soldierly  pre- 
caution," said  Mervyn. 

*'  No,  let  us  begin  at  a  distance  if  we  would  prosper,"  said 
Monmouth,  vehemently.  "  It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  that 
my  star — I  mean  the  star  of  the  republic — shall  rise  in  the 
vrest,  like  a  royal  sun!     Taunton  for  me  I — t\i'&  ^w^^^ 
have  to  take  Lib  choice  of  these  two  YiDms^ — evJOoet  \r>  ^^"^^ 
iown  his  forces  and  leave  tlie  city  uirpToVyeeX^^^  ox  ^^^'^ 
ime  to  form  in  ihe  country  if  he  does  not '* 
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"  But  leaving  this  <][uestion  to  future  digestion,  another  of 
more  importance  clauns  our  attention,"  said  Lord  Exusdl. 
*'  Where  are  our  magazines  and  sinews  of  warP — what  pre- 
parations have  we  made  to  furnish  our  friends  with  anns? 
—or,  indeed,  how  can  we  procure  them  without  aroosing  the 
watchdogs  of  the  sovemment  P" 

"  Ay,  whore  is  me  gold,  the  dollars  P — ^we  cannot  stir  with- 
out gold !"  exclaimed  Howard.  "  For  my  own  pwrt,  I  am 
an  exhausted  mine,  an  Escorial,  as  the  Spaniard  hatli  it— hat 
I  can  pledge  my  wife's  jewels." 

"  In  good  faith,  we  snail  need  some  twenty  or  thirty  thou- 
gand  pounds  to  begin  on,"  said  Monmouth.  "I  wul  snb- 
scribe  all  I  can  drain  from  my  Jews — ^but  that  will  be  littie 
enough.    Moor  Park  is  pawned."  , 

"  My  Lord  Grey  sends  words  that  he  will  subscribe  tei 
thousand  guineas  m>m  his  private  purse,"  said  Bimisey,  with 
a  laugh,  in  which  the  whole  company  joined  heartily. 

**  But  ere  we  advance  farther,  it  were  well,  nay,  necessaiy," 
said  Sydney,  "  to  consider  how  to  make  a  coalition  of  coim- 
oils  with  Scotland;  and  for  that  purpose  let  ms  select  some 
fit  person  to  be  sent  thither,  to  unite  us  into  one  sense  and 


care." 
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Argyle  and  the  clan  Campbell  are  ready  at  the  whistle  of 
a  pibrocn,"  said  Monmouth.  "  And  there  is  my  Lord  Melria 
or  Sir  John  Cockram  willing  enough  to  speak  to  the  principal 
men  of  our  interest  in  those  parts." 

"  Nay,  for  they  cannot  put  their  nightcaps  on  but  a  In* 
derdale  spy  reports  it,"  said  Lord  Essex.  "  It  must  be  some 
new  face  in  Scotland — what  say  you  to  Master  Mervyn  P— It 
will  need  great  management,  too,  for  Lauderdale  hangs  before 
he  trios." 

"  If  I  am  hanged,  my  lord,  it  shall  be  in  London,"  replied 
Mervyn.     "  I  tell  you  again,  I  am  a  soldier,  not  a  pohtician.** 

"AndMervyn*8  great  knowledge  in  Shaftesbury's  plans 
are  essential  to  our  own,"  said  Howard. 

"  WeU,  sirs,  I  know  another  who  may  match  the  deiil  for 
cunning;—- Master  Aaron  Smith,"  said  Sydney. 

"  I  will  engage  to  bring  my  Lord  Melvin  in — he  is  8om^ 
thing  of  my  wife's  kindred,"  said  Monmouth.  "  And  if  mf 
Lord  Eussell  will  write  to  Sir  John,  to  whom  he  is  personally 
known " 

"  Aaron  will  manage  it  admirably — ^a  subtle  dog— I  kno* 
him  well,"  in.ternm\.ed  "Lotd  Howard.  "  But  for  what  pB^ 
poae  are  these  geii\\ftT£ieu\»\ife\rtwy^^\fa\i3«k^^^ 

'*  To  form  a  plan  oi  o^«^\aota  ^\^  >iar  %«!l\"^^\ssssS&. 
''  Argylo  hath.  Vmt  to  \3Ji&\ie«X)Q.  \^  ^^to^w^.  ^  ^«^ 
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liervyn  knows,  and  the  Hi^hlandB  ore  all  a-blaze.    But  the 
mail  will  need  money,  and  wno  hath  any  at  his  dispose  P" 

"  Give  the  Scots  but  gold,  and  they  will  rebel  every  day  of 
l^he  year,  against  anything  or  any  body,"  said  Eumsey.  '*  But 
[  am  of  Captain  Mervyn  s  opinion,  and  would  have  tne  flame 
^urst  out  in  ever^  part  of  the  kingdom  at  once." 

"  Let  us  hear  Master  Mervyn's  list  of  those  towns  on  which 
TOOT  Shaftesbury  principally  depended,  and  would  have  had 
18  throw  the  sparks  in,"  said  Lord  Eussell,  in  his  usual  calm 
md  deliberative  manner. 

"  London  —  Bristol — ^Taimton — ^York — Chester — ^Exeter !" 
—poured  out  Mervyn. 

**  A  goodly  catalogue,"  said  Sydney.  ' 

"aA  now  we  hale  ilnited  oWves  in  this  dangeroiu  nn- 
iertaking,"  said  Hampden,  "  it  may  be  well  to  ask  a  question 
irhich  hf»  already  been  put  to  me — To  what  end  is  all  this  F 
[t  is  meet  that  we  direct  our  proceedings  by  such  principles 
18  shall  not  put  in  jeopardy  the  properties  and  Hberties  of  the 
)eople.  For  mine  own  part  I  would  resolve  all  into  the 
taihority  of  a  parliament." 

"And  that  chosen  fairly,  not  by  a  few  chartered  rich  men, 
jut  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  people !"  said  Sydney,  eagerly. 

"  I  trust  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  only  the  public  good 
re  intend,"  said  Monmouth,  with  a  dark  frown.  "  But  for 
njT  jjart  I  know  that  though  the  Scotch  may  be  brought 
o  it  in  time,  the  noblemen  there  will  not  at  present  suffer  a 
Nxmmonwealth." 

**  "We  have  conquered  them  imder  kings,  why  not  under  the 
■epublic  P"  said  Sydney,  sharply. 

**  Let  us  not  quarrel  about  the  skin  till  we  have  caught  the 
>ear,"  said  Lord  Russell,  "  But  meanwhile  we  have  sat  so 
ong  in  deliberation  that  it  is  time  to  part,  if  we  would 
iot  make  a  tale  for  the  cabal's  ear  to-morrow.  Let  us  re- 
(olve  nothing  imtil  our  messenger  returns  from  Scotland,  and 
Lgree  not  to  meet  again  till  then,  lest  we  rouse  suspicion." 

"  You  will  be  too  late  then !"  said  Mervyn,  passionately. 
'  You  are  putting  ofF  the  day  of  danger  as  you  think,  but  it 
vill  only  bring  it  faster  on." 

"  The  fox  that  had  lost  his  tail  would  fain  persuade  his 
)rethren  to  cut  off  theirs,"  said  Monmouth,  witiii  a  bitter 
imile. 

•*  Come  to  my  house ;  you  will  be  safe  there  awhile,"  said 
•Jydney,  warmly  extending  his  hand  to  the  yo\Mi^<i«tsswssiu3^. 

"  !Ratlier  to  mine,  Sydney,"  said  IiOTd"B7aB»^,  i\^K&R«s3i^ . 

''To  neither,  my  lord,"  said  Howard, ^aa^y.  "'^^'^^'^'^^ 
UD  a  horse,  and  heiahall  to  our  £TieTi^,'B.>ocEcJbOL^«»^^^  ^^"^ 
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country,  tDl  this  wind  blow  over.    I  liave  prepared  all  for  his 
reception." 

Mervyn  readily  accepted  this  alternative;  it  was  agreed 
that  he  shoidd  wait  at  the  "Rye  House  for  the  messenger's 
return  from  Scotland ;  and  the  meeting  broke  up  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty  on  all  the  points  on  which  it  had  been 
convened. 

It  was  a  fine  frosty  moonlight  when  Mervyn  found  himself 
on  the  Cambridge  road,  well-mounted  and  alone,  on  his  way 
to  Rumbold's  fatal  farm.  The  bright  freshness  of  the  countiy 
air  somewhat  cooled  his  fevered  Mood,  and  a  mood  of  deep 
melancholy  followed,  in  which  he  allowed  his  horse  to  M 
into  a  tranquil  walk.  Unwilling  to  alarm  the  family  at  the 
^y<^  hy  a  night  arrival,  he  allowed  the  animal  to  continne  its 
saimtering  pace  till  daylight  broke,  when  he  thooeht  tiut 
[Rumbold,  wno  was  a  man  of  very  active  habits,  would  shrartty 
be  astir.  He  was  right  in  his  conjectures,  for,  on  turning  into 
the  !Bye  road,  the  firot  person  he  met  was  Itumbold  himself, 
coming  at  a  rapid  gallop,  well  armed,  and  in  such  haste  te 
he  was  upon  Mervyn  almost  before  he  could  turn  out  of  Ik 
way. 

*'  "Why,  Master  Eumbold  P  this  is  strange  riding !"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  the  colonel  suddenly  drew  a  pistol  firom  his  girdle 
in  a  distracted  manner,  but  as  suddenly  recognizing  him,  let 
it  sink  in  great  amazement. 

"  What,  Captain  Mervyn !  whither  so  early  P'*  he  said. 

"  To  your  house — for  shelter,"  replied  Mervyn. 

"You  seek  then  more  than  the  owner  himself  can  find!" 
replied  Eumbold.  "  I  have  certain  intelligence  that  the  {(Sa 
at  Whitehall  have  found  out  everything,  and  I  have  but  three 
hours'  start  to  get  out  of  the  clutches  of  a  sergeant-at-arms!" 

"  Whence  have  you  this  intelligence  P** 

"  Prom  that  damnable  paltry  ^mlain  West,  and  little  Keel- 
ing, the  vintner ;  they  were  going  to  tell  the  council  every- 
thmg,  because  they  are  named  in  the  proclamation  with  you:" 

"  Save  yourself  then ;  I  will  return  and  put  Howiard  on  the 
wing  !'*  said  Mervyn.  "  I  can  do  it  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  if 
no  better  can  be  done,  we  will  oflPto  the  Khgue  together." 

"  You  can't  do  it  on  that  blown  horse— take  mine — ^I  have  a 
good  start, "  said  the  generous  maltster.  "  And  here  is  a  swif  of 
brandy — it  will  do  you  good,  for  you  look  as  pale  as  a  turnip.** 

Mervyn  at  first  declined  this  noble  offer,   but  eonsiderm^ 
how  much  depende^i  ou^iiv^  «^^fed,  W  «.t  len^h  consented,  an3 
embracing  very  "kea^rtivi'j,  ^Jaa \.^o  ^QPMs^\s^s^Kst:?i  ^^resJwi^-^asKer 
to  moot  agaiu  on.  eatVloL. 
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THE  ADDLING  OF  A  CONSPIEACY. 

Mebvtn  proceeded  rapidly  on  liis  way  back  to  London,  till 
e  reached  a  hill  near  Bamet,  in  descending  which  his  horse 
nunbled  and  came  to  the  ground,  breakmg  both  its  knees ; 
ad  finding  it  impossible  to  proceed,  he  led  the  animal  to 
tamet,  stowed  it  at  a  farrier's,  and  endeavoured  to  procure 
Qother.  But  as  he  was  quite  unknown  in  the  town,  and  had 
ut  little  money  with  him,  no  one  would  trust  him  with  so 
aluable  an  article,  and  distracted  with  the  delay,  he  resolved 
)  resume  his  journey  on  foot.  He  arrived  in  London  about 
oonday,  almost  too  faint  to  stand,  covered  with  dust,  .and 
isfigured  from  head  to  foot,  so  that  he  could  scarcely  be 
scognized  even  by  those  who  best  knew  him.  The  first  thing 
e  heard  on  reaching  Holbom,  was  a  proclamation  ofierin^  a 
&ward  of  one  hundred  pounds  each  for  nine  of  the  inferior 
otOTB  in  the  Eye  House  plot,  and  of  a  thousand  for  Mon- 
louth,  Lord  Grey,  or  himself.  On  inquiry  of  a  bystander, 
e  learned  that  Lord  Eussell  had  been  before  the  privy 
otmcil,  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  but  this  was  positively 
enied  by  one  who  had  seen  his  lordship  return  to  his  own 
ouse  under  a  guard. 

Howard,  however,  was  not  named ;  and,  in  the  distracted 
fcafee  of  his  mind,  Mervyn  could  resolve  on  no  plan  but  to  seek 
im  out,  and  ascertain  the  real  state  of  things.  He  dared  not 
rust  any  one  with  a  message,  and  he  therefore  determined  to 
:o  to  Aumerle  House  ;  in  half  an  hour  he  stood  on  the  steps 
f  that  mansion.  He  had  never  been  in  it  since  his  arrest  by 
)ate8 ;  for,  singularly  enough,  Howard  never  invited  him  to 
lis  house,  n(*  of  course  had  he  ever  desired  to  enter  it  him- 
elf.  All  seemed  quiet,  and  it  was  not  fear  but  an  inexplicable 
haos  of  feelings,  which  shook  his  hand  as  he  lifted  the 
tuussive  knocker.  The  door  flew  open  with  strange  rapicUty, 
nd  with  a  start  he  saw  that  it  was  opened  by  a  sd.dier.  His 
presence  of  mind  did  not,  however,  desert  him,  and  he  inquired 
or  the  Lord  Howard. 

"Come  in,  all's  fish  that  comes  to  the  net,"  replied  the 
oldier ;  and  observing  Mervyn  hesitate — "  Come  in,  master 
lusty  !"  he  added,  levelling  his  arquebuse.  "  You  must  have 
ay  captain's  permission  ere  i%guffer  you  to  depart." 

Finding  that  no  better  could  be  done,  M-erT^'^"t^^"vAfe^'iv» 
?ady,  acquiescence,  and  the  soldief  eacoTle^  \xvSl  ^k^  ^Xsbx^.^ 
verytbing  was  in  confusion,  l^e  servanU  «.\,«xi^Mi^^QK>.^.,«S!^' 
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Uic  house  in  a  state  of  general  disorder.  He  was  coDdacted 
by  his  g;mde,  or  rather  captor,  into  the  grand  drawing-room 
where  his  first  interview  with  Lady  Howard  had  taken  place, 
when  introduced  by  Blood.  But  things  were  much  diaoeed ; 
VL  number  of  soldiers  were  engaged  in  ransacking  and  seanuuDC 
about,  with  their  swords  drawn,  piercing  the  tapestry,  and 
seemingly  in  active  pursuit  of  some  concealed  object.  An  old, 
stern-looKing  officer  directed  their  proceedings  with  the  motion 
of  his  pistols,  and  a  clerk  s^^d  near  him,  engaged  in  makiM 
an  inventory  of  the  articles  around.  Lady  ^^ward  henatt 
sat  in  an  arm  chair,  pale  as  death,  her  brows  deeply  furrowed, 
her  hands  clasped — a  statue  of  resolute  desperation. 

"  You  see,  sir,  it  is  impossible !"  she  was  saying  as  ihey 
entered.  "  He  is  not  here ;  he  has  gone  to  Holland— 'tis  a 
week  since.    He  is  safe  at  Amsterdam,  I  hope  I'* 

"  It  cannot  be,  madam,"  replied  the  commander.  "  His  loidr 
sldp  was  seen  yesterday  in  theMall ;  I  will  stay  here  till  dooms- 
day, but  I  will  clutch  him.  His  bed  was  warm — ^here  are  Ids 
doublet,  shoes,  sword — ^my  men  surround  the  house— he  caac 
not  have  escaped.  It  were  well,  methinks,  if  he  saved  me 
further  trouble,  for  I  am  certain  he  is  here,  and  I  will  take 
the  house  down  brick  by  brick,  ere  he  shall  'scape  me  l" 

"  You  will  find  that  difficult.  Sir  PhiUp— my  ancestors  built 
it  strongly,"  said  the  countess,  scornfully.  "  But  oontinae 
your  search;  be  sure  and  do  not  neglect  to  examine  the 
swallows'  nests  on  the  eaves  there." 

At  this  moment  Mervyn's  captor  stepped  up  and  whispered 
to  Sir  Philip,  who  turned  sharply  round.  "  "What  sort  of 
fellow  is't  P"  he  said.  "  By'r  lady,  a  tall  likely  lad !— who  the 
fiend  are  you,  man  P" 

"  My  lord's  bailift^  at  Eskricke,  for  the  receipts,  sir,"  said 
Mervyn,  in  a  counterfeited  tone  of  stupidity. 

The  first  sound  of  his  voice  made  Lady  Howard  start,  and 
8he  looked  or  rather  glared  at  him  for  a  moment,  lue  a 
famished  she-wolf. 

**Do  you  know  this  man,  madam  P"  said  the  captain, 
startled  at  the  wild  expression  of  her  eyes. 

"Know  him !"  she  said,  or  rather  shrieked,  and  springJAg 
up,  she  extended  her  hand  in  vehement  denunciation.  "  iCe. 
Sir  Philip ! — seize  him,  he  is  a  traitor !  Seize  him !— I  will 
prove  him  a  traitor! — it  is  the  bastard — ^it  is  a  Eye-Home 
plotter — Mervyn,  as  he  calls  himself!" 

"  If  I  am  a  traitoTjTasxdasn,  then  so  is  your  husband !"  W*^ 
-ITervyn,  calmly. 

"  Thou  liest,  mVsera\A.fc  V\S^w\— \vfe  S&  ^^  Hs»iM30^:  ^ 
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shrieked.     "  Perish  the  very  name  of  Aumerle  ere  one  hair 
of  his  head  be  hurt !" 

**  Surrender  yourself,  sir — ^you  are  in  the  proclamation ; 
but  this  violence,  lady,  is  strange  and  unchristian,"  said  Sir 
Philip. 

"  My  name  is  Mervyn,  and  I  surrender  myself,"  replied  the 
younff  man,  with  desperate  composure. 

"  Give  me  your  sword,  sir — ^I  am  sorry  for  you,"  said  the 
captain,  and  Mervyn  was  sullenly  preparing  to  unbuckle  it, 
when  a  shriek  from  Lady  Howard  announced  that  something 
terrible  had  occurred.  All  turned — and  a  soldier  was  observea 
dragging  a  man's  leg  down  the  chimney,  followed  by  the  rest 
of  the  body,  all  begrimed  with  soot,  and  in  shirt  ana  drawers. 
Black  as  he  was,  and  trembling  all  over  as  if  in  an  ague, 
Mervyn  easily  recoenized  Lord  Howard.  There  was  an 
immediate  rush  of  ml  present  round  him,  and  seizing  the 
moment  with  the  desperate  energy  of  his  character,  Mervyn 
sprang  to  an  open  window,  and  leaped  out  of  it,  with  scarce  a 
glance  to  ascertain  whither  he  was  going.  He  found  himself 
mstantly  in  a  bed  of  carnations,  on  a  terrace  of  the  garden, 
and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  river — ^the  next  moment  and  he 
was  plunged  in  its  waters.  Aware,  however,  that  he  should 
be  closely  pursued,  he  swam  desperately  to  a  coal-barge, 
which  proved  to  have  no  one  on  board,  and  creeping  into  the 
hold  among  the  coals,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  he  awaited 
his  fate. 

Hours  elapsed  without  any  molestation,  although  he  was 
occasionally  alarmed  by  the  voices  of  passing  bargemen. 
Night  came  on  before  he  ventured  to  peep  out  of  his  conceal- 
ment, and  the  stars  shone  in  the  dark  waters  like  a  bespangled 
veil,  and  the  huge  sombre  masses  of  the  great  city  seemed  to 
slumber  to  its  calm  rippling.  Apprehensions  that  those 
belonging  to  the  barge  might  return  and  discover  hirn,  now 
took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  he  determined  at  all  risks  to 
make  the  land.  He  therefore  hailed  a  small  sculler  which  was 
shooting  rapidly  past,  to  Whitehall,  and  inquired  if  he  could 
be  taken  thither.  The  waterman  replied  that  he  had  another 
fare  for  the  same  place,  and  that  he  might  come  and  welcome, 
and  Mervyn  leaped  on  board. 

He  immediately  looked  out  for  his  fellow-fare,  but  did  not 
perceive  it  till  the  waterman,  with  a  laugh,  pointed  to  a  figure 
reclined  at  full  length  on  the  prow.  It  was  habited  in  the 
usual  garb  of  a  doctor  of  the  church,  but  the  peruke  and  skull- 
cap had  fallen  off  and  revealed  to  Mervyn's  startled  e^^  "^^ 
features  of  Dr.  Oates,  in  a  state  of  beasUy  mVysAfc«.^\o^»   ^^^ 
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was   snoring   audibly,    and  sucking  in  air   like  a  stranded 
whale. 

"  Brute  !"  muttered  Mervyn,  shuddering  with  intense  dis- 
gust, and  he  sat  for  some  minutes  lookinc^  at  his  bloated 
countenance,  which  was  rendered  frightful  by  the  conYidsiye 
twists  which  passed  over  it.  An  eril  conscience,  not  to  be 
lulled  either  by  liquor  or  sleep,  seemed  at  work  witliin,  and 
Mervyn  could  not  help  feeling  a  vindictive  pleasure  in  the 
sight.  But  suddenly  the  boat  touched  Whitenall  stairs,  wifli 
a  stroke  which  roused  the  drunkard,  who  started  up  in  apparent 
consternation.  After  a  glare  around  him,  he  gave  a  snDea 
yawn,  threw  the  waterman  a  penny,  and  staggered  out  of  tJie 
boat.  A  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  Mervyn,  and  flinging 
the  waterman  his  fare,  he  leaped  out  after  him. 

Oates  staggered  drunkenly  along  from  the  stairs,  and  pro- 
ceeded a  little  distance  up  the  lonely  road  which  skirted  tiie 
royal  gardens.  An  attentive  survey  satisfied  Mervyn  that  no 
one  was  within  si^ht  likely  to  interrupt  his  proceedings ;  1» 
then  walked  rapidly  after  Oates,  who,  hearing  the  soimd, 
turned  sharply.  The  moment  his  eye  fell  upon  Mervyn,  he 
uttered  a  shrill  scream,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  damonred 
loudly  for  mercy. 

"  Do  you  mistake  me  for  your  master,  the  devil,  wretch?" 
said  Mervyn,  slightly  touching  him  with  his  sheathed  sword. 

"  Oh,  sir,  take  my  money,  my  watch,  anything  but  mj 
'  life  !"  yelled  the  terrified  villain. 

"  I  want  none  of  them,"  said  Mervyn,  fiercely ;  "but  strip 
off  those  disgraced  canonicals  and  that  peruke,  or  there  are 
not  three  minutes  between  you  and  damnation !" 

Oates  obeyed,  sobbing  like  a  beaten  schoolboy,  and  as  he 
stripped  off  liis  holy  garb,  Mervyn  transferred  it  rapidly  to 
his  own  person.  Even  the  peruke,  though  with  great  aisffiut, 
he  put  on,  and,  telling  Oates  that  if  he  stirred  within  an  hoar 
from  the  spot  he  woiud  infallibly  pistol  him,  he  gave  him  » 
parting  kick,  and  went  on.  Some  few  minutes  brought  him 
to  St.  Martin's  church,  which  was  then  striking  ten,  and  he 
paused  to  consider  his  ulterior  proceedinffs.  Tne  only  chance 
of  escape  which  suggested  itseu,  in  his  £sperate  and  money- 
less circumstances,  was  to  take  refuge  at  the  residence  of 
Colonel  Sydney,  if  still  that  sanctuary  were  respected.  He 
therefore  struct  into  the  fields  between  St.  James's  and  Si 
Giles's,  and  arrived  at  Sydney  Place  within  an  hour. 

With  a  heavy  and  ?0TeViQ^Lni^\\fc«st  lie  rang  the  huge  bdl 
of  the  garden,  wlQic\a.  ^le  Va.^  «>o  Ql\.^T^V<Kasi^>i^^i^t;i*CssfcTCfi«t 
music,  as  it  seemed  to  \^\c>Net  ^^,«sA^^^Q«t-«^^^^¥2^ 
^^  the  faithful  old  8te^aTd,T)^e^^,^Si^^^^-«=^^^  ^^^ 
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■w'hicli  struck  a  chill  of  terror  to  Ids  very  soul.  The  moon 
shone  brightly,  but  Ducas  did  not  seem  to  recognize  him, 
and  answered  his  hurried  request  to  see  the  colonel  by  an 
abrupt  assurance  that  he  was  gone  to  town,  and  had  not 
returned. 

"  His  daughter,  then ;  is  Mistress  Sydney  at  home  P" 

"  "What  majr  your  reverence  want  with  herP"  replied  the 
old  man,  suspiciously  eyeing  the  wild  and  begrimed  priest 
before  him. 

."  I  am  from  Tatmton — i^e  great  Mr.  Trenchard's  chap- 
lain," repKed  Mervyn.  "  Give  my  lady  this  small  sign ;  she 
will  not  refiise  me  admittance." 

And  he  handed  a  ring  to  Ducas,  who  no  longer  refused  him 
the  privilege  of  enirie.  He  followed  the  old  man  into  the 
flower-gar&n  before  the  house,  and  throwing  himself  ex- 
hausted into  a  chair  formed  of  the  twisted  boughs  of  a  living 
elm,  awaited  the  result  of  his  application  in  a  state  of  inde- 
scribable agitation.  But  a  few  moments  elapsed,  and  a  light 
fawn-like  step  was  heard.  Mervyn  sprang  up,  and  the  next 
instant  his  beautifrd  and  beloved  mistress  was  clasped  to  his 
breaat,  in  a  mingled  agony  of  joy  and  grief,  which  vented  itself 
in  a  strange  paradox  of  smiles  and  tears. 

"  You  are  safe,  Mervyn ;  they  can  find  nothing  against  my 
father,  and  I  am  happy  now,"  said  Aurora,  at  last  releasing 
herself  gently  from  his  embrace.  "  But  what  brings  you 
from  Eiumbold's  P  we  thought  you  were  in  security  there." 

Mervyn  briefly  narrated  all  that  had  passed,  and  her  terror 
seemed  to  increase  with  every  word  of  his  relation,  although 
he  stood  before  her  safe  from  the  fangs  of  his  enemies. 

"  Oh,  it  is  all  the  malignity  of  that  cruel  king  !"  she 
sobbed ;  "  why  should  that  barbarous  woman  betray  you  ? 
What  have  you  done  that  you  should  be  arrested  any  more 
than  my  father  P" 

"  Eussell  is  arrested ;  I  was  Shaftesbury's  Heutenant !" 
replied  Mervyn>  hurriedly. 

"  But  you  are  almost  dlead  with  fatigue ;  come  in,  come  in ; 
you  are  sufficiently  disguised  in  this  garb  nntil  my  father 
returns,  when  we  can  devise  means  for  your  escape,"  said 
Aurora,  with  visible  trepidation.  "  You  shall  to  your  old 
apartment,  and  I  will  give  out " 

"  You  will  not  exile  me  from  your  society,  Aurora !  the 
last  moments  I  may  ever  spend  in  it  ?"  said  Mervyn,  with  a 
sadness  which  again  melted  her  to  a  gush  of  tears. 

"  No,  no,  but  there  is  some  one  there— one  whom.  X  ^iscKsv^s^. 
leave,"  she  replied,  with  hesitation. 

Some  sparkling  beau  of  the  coxirt,  "wVioafe  wo^sSc^^  ^^  ^^^" 


ft 
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tune  makes  the  darkncBs  o£  mine  too  sombre  to  your  taste, 
Aurora !"  he  replied,  with  vehemence. 

"  No,  Mervyn,  no ;  a  fugitive  in  hiding  like  yourself;  a 
jntLTi  who  is  your  fiiend ; — in  short,  the  Puke  of  Mon- 
mouth." 

"  The  Duke  of  Monmouth !"  repeated  Mervyn,  witk  a 

start. 

**  Tes,"  said  Aurora,  without  seeming  to  notice  Merm*8 
surprise  and  tone.  "  Come  and  join  us  ;  if  even  the  duke 
recognizes  you,  he  is  your  friend ;  but  I  think  what  migiit 
puzzle  my  penetration  ynW.  baffle  his.  Come,  dear  Mervyiiiit 
shall  be  so." 

Mervyn  was  almost  ashamed  of  his  momentary  suspieioD, 
but   he  complied,  and    followed  Mistress  Sydney  to  tiie 
library.     The  table  was  spread  with  a  supper  of  fruit  and 
confections,  and  wines  glittering  among  snow  in  Sydney's 
Italian  vases ;  everything  looked  as  ii  some  distingaisbed 
guest  were  present.    And  there,  reclining  voluptuously  in  aa 
arm-chair,  splendidly  dressed  and  profusely  perfumed,  and 
languidly  thrumming  a  Moresco  guitar,  sat  the  ducal  con- 
spirator.   As  it  was  a  very  hot  night  the  windows  were  open, 
and  showed  a  wide  expanse  of  starry  blue,  hanging  like  a 
canopy  over  the  distant  yellow  glare  of  the  vast  city ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  he  were  reclining,  in  amorous  languor,  to  catck 
the  sweet  fresh  air  which  blew  over  the  fields  of  new-mown 
hay  surrounding  Sydney's  little  paradise.     He  raised  \aa 
eyes,  and   his  eyebrows  too,  when  Mervyn  entered,  and 
seemed  to  look  upon  him  with  any  feeling  but  that  of  welcome. 
Aurora  introduced  her  lover  under  a  name  which  he  selected 
liimself,  as  Master  Tobias  Venner,  chaplain  to  Trenchard  of 
Taunton,  who  was  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  of  great  con- 
sequence in  the  west.     Monmouin  himself  passed  for  one 
Captain  Stuart. 

"  Well,  your  reverence,  and  what  are  the  news  out  of  Uie 
west  P"  said  Monmouth,  after  a  fixed  stare  at  the  stranger, 
without  recognizing  him.  "  Or,  rather  I  should  say,  out  of 
the  coal-hole,  whence  you  seem  to  have  recently  emerged  P" 

"  You  are  correct  in  your  supposition,  sir,"  replied  Mervyn, 
in  a  feigned  voice.  "  And,  perhaps,  there  are  worse  places 
than  a  coal-hole  these  troublous  times." 

"  Since  I  have  been  so  successful  in  my  first  hypothesis, 
allow  me  to  hazard  a  second,"  continued  the  duke,  wiHi  a 
^oodnatured  simle.    "  X  casmofc  \i<fc\^  t^visakin^  I  have  seen 
yoTi  before,  Master  T^o^Ji  "^Veii.  '^jova  \^'ia  '^'^a  \iSi\»  %]c^>^a^ 
and  jour  beauty  -was  ol  a  de^siet  VJmsvx^  \s5iN.  ^ssisst^  ^^xiia^ 

description?" 
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"  Eight  again,  sir,"  replied  Mervyn. 
"  Nay,  Mistress  Sydney,  you  must  resume  your  former 
«at,  or  I  sIulU  owe  Master  Tohj  a  spite  for  life,  said  Mon- 
Bouth,  eagerly,  observing  that  Aurora  had  drawn  a  chair 
lear  the  stranger,  leaving  her  own  imoccupied.  Ducas  now 
mtered,  and  spread  another  cloth  for  Mervyn,  with  viands  of 
I  more  substantial  nature  than  those  before  him.  Mervyn 
nras  too  exhausted  to  eat,  but  he  swallowed  a  goblet  of  wine 
prhich  Aurora  handed  him,  with  eagerness,  and  it  seemed  to 
infuse  a  new  life  into  his  veins. 

"  Well,  Master  Toby,  you  have  not  answered  my  questions 
aibout  the  good  people  of  the  west  ?"  said  Monmouth.  "  Are 
they  all  running  hurry-scurry  in  every  direction  P  and  how  do 
they  like  the  new  lord  chief-justice  Jeffreys,  who,  they  say,  is 
to  pay  them  a  visit  this  autiunn  P" 

"  The  consternation  is  boundless,  or  it  would  not  have 
reached  an  humble  servant  of  the  church  like  myself,"  replied 
Mervyn.  "  But  all  men  unite  in  saying  that  had  it  not  oeen 
for  the  timorous  delays  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  his 
friends,  the  Whitehall  people  would  now  have  been  as  glad  of 
a  coal-hole  as  the  best  of  us  may  Hve  to  be  yet." 

"  Say  nothing  against  the  Diike  of  Monmouth,  friend ;  he 
is  the  best  fellow  in  England,  myself  not  excepted,"  said  the 
duke,  gaily.  "  But  are  there  any  news  about  Captain  Mer- 
vyn, mio  ran  away  like  that  sagacious  animal  the  rat,  long 
before  any  one  else  saw  the  house  was  falling  P" 

"  Captfiun  Mervyn  is  safe,  I  am  happy  to  say, — fled  to  Hol- 
land," said  Aurora,  with  affected  carelessness. 

"  Well,  we  will  drink  his  good  health,  and  a  happy  voyage 
to  him !  He  will  marry  some  Dutch  squaw,  and  turn  tulip- 
grower,"  said  Monmouth,  filling  his  goblet,  although  he  had 
evidently  indulged  freely  already.  Monmouth's  wild  blood 
seemed  now  afire  with  the  two  passions  which  held  strongest 
sway  in  his  mercurial  temperament. 

"  111  wager  my  head  still  that  I  lose  or  circle  it  with  a 
crown!"  said  he,  after  some  general  conversation.  "And 
then — ^I  know  where  to  look  for  a  queen  whose  beauty  shall 
add  a  lustre  to  the  diamonds  of  her  royal  wreath." 

"  Your  lady-wife  P — she  is,  indeed,  held  fair,"  said  Aurora, 
blushing  with  much  displeasure  at  the  eager  gaze  which  the 
duke  fixed  upon  her. 

"  Oh,  I  wul  have  my  Woodstock  and  my  Fair  Eosamond," 
said  Monmouth.     "  Or  I  will  play  bluff  Jlm^  Hsl,«xA\ssal»^^ 
the  lorcUeat  woman  in  England  (font  ^<b  Xivccka  \i^\si^  *^io-^, 
highest-^and  can  yon  doubt  who  tlaat  \s,^\'&\xe^%  '^-^^^^^  ^. . 
"The    wine   plays    you    false,    Ca^taifli   ^\?a.tcc\.V      '^s^ 
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Aurora,  snatching  her  hand  away,  which  Monmouth  attempted 
to  take. 

"  Nay,  lady,  it  hut  opens  the  door  to  imprisoned  traths !" 
replied  Monmouth.  "  I  dote  on  you — ^I  say  it  before  this 
reverend  man — I  hold  my  Hfe  as  a  iMng  of  no  price  but  such 
as  your  beauty  gives  it !  Marry,  were  it  not  better  to  be  a 
king's  belamour  than  the  most  lawful  wife  of  a  Dutch  herring- 
skipper  P" 

"  Of  a  Dutch  herring-skipper  P  you  keep  me  amazed,  my 
lord !"  said  Aurora.  * 

"  Why,  men  report  you  have  a  sneaking  kindness  for 
Master  Mervyn ;  and  must  he  not  turn  to  that  if  he  would 
keep  his  bocfy  and  soul  acquainted  in  Holland?"  replied 
Monmouth. 

"  But  is  there  no  better  occupation  there  for  a  gaflant 
young  soldier  than  catching  herrings  P"  said  Aurora,  mth  an 
irrepressible  smUe,  but  she  looked  vexed  too. 

"  Gallant  young  soldier  !'*  repeated  Monmouth,  scomMy. 
"  Base,  intriguing  spy,  you  mean.  Mistress  Sydney!  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  was  he  who  betrayed  us  all,  and  wiD 
perhaps  bring  your  father  to  the  block !  He  is  but  a  tool  and 
subtle  instrument  of  the  papists.  It  was  he  who  balked  that 
noble  plan  in  Scotland — and  have  you  forgotten  his  share  in 
Grodfrey's  murder?" 

"  In  Grodfrey's  murder !"  echoed  Aurora,  her  whole  face 
illumining  with  indignation.  "  In  Godfrey's  murder !— I 
would  this  were  not  my  father's  roof,  that  I  might  tell  you 
what  I  think  of  this  most  false  and  unmanly  accusation  !* 

"  Were  he  here  I  would  teU  him  the  same  to  his  face!" 
returned  the  duke,  impetuously. 

"  And  were  he  here,  he  would  tell  you  to  your  face,  that 
you  He — that  you  He  basely  and  blackly !"  shouted  Mervyn, 
in  his  natural  tones. 

"  The  He !  ha,  think  you  your  cloth  shall  protect  sudi  inso- 
lence P"  exclaimed  M!onmouth,  with  flasnin^  eyes ;  and 
clutching  what  he  fondly  deemed  was  the  haur  oi  his  anta- 
gonist,  intending  to  deal  him  a  blow,  he  merely  pulled  off  his 
peruke,  and  his  thick  black  locks  fell  in  clusters  on  his 
shoxdders. 

"  Mervyn !"  exclaimed  the  duke,  with  a  start. 

"  You  know  me  now,  son  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Waters !"  said 
Mervyn.     "  And  I  know  you  better  than  ever  I  thought  to 
do,   and  henceforth  \  "ViaX.^  ^^ovjl  -sRorc^fc  \ksas\.  tha  det^table 
tyrant  whom  you  pVe^ise  \^  ^i^^wa  i^^«t?  ^.  *    v 

"  I  am  a  king's  Wtax^  ^\.\^^^^  •,  l^"^  ^^^l^'^isfi^V^ 
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Let  ns  try,  then,  which  is  worthier  of  his  parentage,'* 
Mervyn,  drawing  his  sword  in  frantic  rage ;  trat  Aurora 
ed  between  them,  and  rang  a  bell  on  the  table,  to  sum- 
assistance.  The  door  opened  almost  immediately,  but  it 
to  admit  Sydney  himself. 

My  lord,  news,  news  !  **  he  exclaimed,  entering  in  such 
ition  that  he  did  not  at  first  notice  that  of  his  guests, 
hat  in  Heaven's  name  is  this  ? — swords — ^Mervyn ! — ^My 
,  what  is  this  ?" 

I  chanced  to  pay  Mistress  Sydney  some  slight  gallantry, 
he  takes  upon  him  to  be  jealous — ^this  new  arrival  of 
!"  said  the  duke,  confusedly.  "  Forsooth,  this  beggar  of 
•nel  Blood's  strain  is  jealous  of  a  granddaughter  of  the 
t  Northumberland !  x  ou  will  have  a  precious  son-in-law, 
p^ou  use  not  your  eyes,  Sydney  !" 

This  is  no  time  for  these  matters,"  said  Sydney,  hastily, 
le  duchess  is  informed  that  your  retreat  is  discovered,  a£d 
k's  halberdiers  are  on  their  way  to  search  my  house.  The 
;  hath  sent  word  that  her  apajrtments  are  secure — a  hint 
you  may  take  refage  there.  A  coach  waits  to  convey 
,  and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  for  Howard  is  seized, 
as  they  say,  hath  confessed  some  strange  conspiracy  in 
tfordsmre,  and  implicates  us  all." 

I  will  depart  then  instantly,"  said  Monmouth,  turning 
'  pale ;  then  rallying,  he  aaded,  "  My  uncle  would  give 
e  for  my  head  than  for  a  German  boar's,  epicure  as 

I I  Farewell,  dear  lady !  and  Heaven  keep  you  from 
n!" 

Hark !  it  is  the  tramp  of  horse — away,  sir  !'*  exclaimed 
ney.  "  Mervyn,  resume  your  disguise — ^there  is  no  other 
ty  for  you." 

he  duke  snatched  Aurora's  haild  to  his  lips,  and  wringing 
ney's,  rushed  out  after  Ducas,  who  led  the  way.     Sycmey 
I  turned  to  Mervyn,  and  gravely  inquired  how  he  came 
"e,  and  what  had  happened  between  him  and  the  duke, 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  very  brief  narrative  when  the  door 
led,  and  Ducas  entered  with  an  appearance  of  great  con- 
nation,  which  needed  no  explanation,  for  Sir  Philip  Lloyd 
)wed  close  on  his  heels,  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  some 
nen  after  him.  All  rose,  and  Aurora  clung  to  her  father's 
,  who,  with  a  look,  admonished  her  to  silence. 
Let  me  not  disturb  you,  colonel,"  said  Sir  Philip,  sheath- 
his  sword  when  he  observed  t\ie  \8A3,  «al<^TStfi\^.Q^K!ss%*^^ 
tf  to  remaJn  at  the  door.     "  MistTe^^  ^^^c^  >^^"'^^'^' 
mt!    I  wish  to  spare  you  a^  \niXifece^'s.«r5  5^^"*^^ 
do  my  duty."  And  producmg  a.'^a^eT,^^  ^^^'^"» 
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is  a  warrant  from  his  majesty  in  council  to  seize  you,  Mr. 
Algernon  Sydney,  and  your  papers." 

"  On  what  charge,  Sir  Philip  P"  said  Sydney,  with  perfect 
oomposure. 

**  High  treason." 

"  The  court  name  for  patriotism,"  said  Sydney.  "  Beverend 
Master  Venner,  look  to  my  daughter — cheer  up,  Aury  I—re- 
member you  are  a  Sydney — at  worst  'tis  but  a  temporaiy 
imprisonment." 

**  My  father — oh,  my  dear  father !  nothing  shall  sej^te 
us — ^I  will  go  with  you  though  it  be  to  death  1"  sLiieked 
Aurora,  and  throwing  herself  into  her  father's  arms,  she 
fainted. 

"!Remove  her — take  her  away — ^I  can  bear  anything  but 
this,"  said  Sydney,  with  strong  and  visible  emotion.  "  Mee  I 
— Master  Venner,  take  her  away !" 

The  old  nurse  rushed  in  at  this  moment,  and  giving  his 
dajighter  into  her  arms,  Sydney  went  to  Sir  Philip,  who  vM 
engaged  in  inspecting  a  heap  of  papers  on  the  table.  "It is 
nothmg  but  my  Treatise  against  Sir  Sobert  Eilmer,"  he  said, 
with  indifference. 

"  I  must  seize  it,  nevertheless,"  replied  Sir  Philip.  He 
then  swept  the  table  of  its  strewments,  and  packed  them  mth 
other  papers  which  he  foimd  in  a  desk,  into  a  trunk,  which 
he  sealed. 

Hitherto  Sir  Philip  had  taken  little  or  no  notice  of  the 
scene  which  was  going  on  in  another  part  of  the  room,  nor  of 
Mervyn,  though  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  himself.  By  this 
time  Aurora  had  revived,  but  in  vain  did  Sydney  endeavour 
to  reassure  her ;  she  clung  about  his  neck,  and  wept  inces- 
santly. 

"  Master  Venner,"  said  Sydney,  turning  to  Mervyn,  "  pro- 
mise me,  if  I  return  not  by  noon  (though  I  doubt  not  to  be 
bailed),  to  take  my  daughter  to  Pcnshurst,  to  her  uncle's  pro- 
tection. We  are  not  on  good  terms,  but  he  cannot  refuse  his 
niece  shelter  in  such  a  time  as  this — nor  you  hospitality,  good 
wanderer  of  the  highways  of  truth." 

Aurora  seemed  then,  for  the  first  time,  to  recollect  her 
lover's  danger,  and  she  sat  down,  white  and  trembling  and 
irresolute,  while  her  father  gently  kissed  her  brow,  ana  with 
a  smile  of  heroic  composure  wrung  the  hand  of  Master  Ven- 
ner, and  then  left  the  room,  followed  by  the  guards  and  their 
packages,  leaving  \i\'a  ^«x\j^\jet  crDL'c,^T£\s^^\si&^\i&\\i\ft, 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 


CLAUDE  DUTAL. 


The  greater  portion  of  tlie  dreadful  day  widcli  dawned  after 
these  events,  waff  spent  at  Sydney  Place  in  a  state  of  inde- 
scribable anguish.  Aurora  had  indeed  by  far  the  best  hopes 
and  conclusions,  for  her  notions  as  to  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  ^lot  were  of  course  limited ;  but  Mervyn,  who  kept 
locked  in  his  own  breast  a  clue  to  the  terrible  rumours  which 
were  afloat  concerning  the  discovery  of  a  new  plot,  suffered  a 
complete  hell  of  fears  and  anticipations.  He  knew  that  Syd- 
ney nad  had  no  part  in  the  E-ye-House  conspiracy,  it  is  true ; 
but  his  own  experience  of  royal  justice  gave  him  but  little 
hope  on  that  score,  considering  the  personal  hatred  which  the 
king  bore  against  Sydney. 

A  few  hours,  however,  brought  better  news.  Ducas  re- 
tamed  with  tidings  that, -although  the  council  had  committed 
Sydney  to  the  iSwer,  nothing  of  any  consequence  was  de- 
posed against  him,  and  he  expected  to  be  liberated  in  a  few 
days ;  but  meanwhile  he  desired  Aurora  to  proceed  instantly 
to  jPenshurst,  imder  the  protection  of  Master  Venner.  The 
propriety  of  this  measure  was  undoubted ;  and  moreover,  the 
secure  refuge  which  it  seemed  to  offer  to  Mervyn,  was  an 
irresistable  motive,  for  the  hunt  after  him  continued  with  un- 
abated vigour.  Tidings,  too,  arrived  that  Colonel  Blood  wae 
liberated  from  the  Kmg's  Bench,  by  an  order  of  the  privy 
council,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  tracking  fugitives. 

As  it  was  late  in  the  day  when  he  receivea  these  instruc- 
tions, Mervyn  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  but  as  a 
journey  of  thirty  miles  appeared  to  Alice  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, sne  occasioned  a  long  delay  by  her  preparations.  At 
last,  however,  the  family  coach  was  sufficiently  stowed,  the 
four  strong  Flanders  gildings  were  harnessed,  and  Mervyn, 
stin  in  his  canonicals,  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  mistress,. 
himself,  and  old  Alice,  safely  lodged  in  the  vast  old  vehicle, 
and  rolling  over  the  courtyard.  Ducas  and  a  gjroom  followed 
on  horseback ;  and  a  coachman,  who  had  been  in  the  Sydney 
family,  like  an  heirloom,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  drove. 

Mervyn  did  not  anticipate  any  danger  on  the  road,  yet  it 
was  not  without  apprehensions  that  he  marked  the  red  glare 
of  the  sunset  on  the  trees,  as  they  emerged  feo\scL  ^^tog^*^ 
grounds  on  the  Tyburn  road,  as  it  Tvaa  meti  c»)^'5i^.    ^^^^st- 
thelesa,  be  took  Aurora's  hand  with  a  aioa^e  ol  ^icy£i^^*^2^^^^"^\ 
md  held  it  gently  in  liis  own  to  xeassxiie  Vex  %  ^ox  ^'5i^« 
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pale  and  trembled  violently,  and  she  smiled,  too,  witli  an  ex- 
pression of  unbounded  trust  which  troubled  him,  he  scarce 
knew  why.  He  tried  to  think  it  was  the  melancholy  caused 
by  the  wild  and  stormy  look  of  the  sunset,  and  the  lond 
cawing  of  the  hereditary  rooks  in  Sydney's  venerable  oaks, 
which  seemed  as  if  croaking  an  everlasting  farewell  to  their 
departing  protectors.  A  turn  of  the  road  shortly  after  showed 
-diem  Tyburn,  with  its  rising  knolls  crowned  with  broad  and 
verd^t  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  towered  a  gibbet,  laden 
with  the  bodies  of  two  malefactors  recently  executed.  Mer- 
yyn  shuddered ;  and  at  this  moment  a  horseman  groped  past 
the  coach  with  very  great  rapidity,  who  seemed  to  look  eagerly 
in  at  Aurora ;  and,  momentary  as  the  glance  was,  Menyn 
thought  he  recognized  the  ominous  visage  of  Colonel  Hood. 
He  tSok  care,  however,  to  keep  this  terrible  suspicion  in  his 
own  mind ;  and  merely  exhortmg  the  steady  old  coachman  to 
speed,  which  did  not  accelerate  his  accustomed  rate  in  the 
smallest  degree,  on  they  went. 

They  drove  slowly,  and  according  to  the  resolute  will  of 
the  old  man,  who  would  not  have  breathed  his  horses  to  saTe 
his  own  life,  and  crossing  the  river  at  Westminster,  they 
presently  emerged  on  the  tent  road.  The  town  rapidly  dis- 
appeared, then  the  scattered  suburbs,  and  finally  the  open 
country  lay  before  them ;  but  the  darkness  increased,  and  the 
night  wore  every  appearance  of  proving  a  dismal  one.  The 
•wind  was  high,  and  swept  the  clouds  wildly  over  the  face  of 
the  moon,  and  from  time  to  time  broad  glares  of  lightning  lit 
up  the  skjr.  Aurora  was  evidently  alarmed,  and  at  every  fliash 
looked  for  courage  to  her  lover,  whose  smile  of  love  seemed 
to  reassure  her. 

Thus  they  proceeded  for  some  time  in  eloquent  silffliee. 
imtil  they  turned  out  on  a  wide  imenclosed  common,  which 
Mervyn  recognized  as  that  of  Wandsworth.  It  was  covered 
with  heath,  and  a  range  of  low  hills  skirted  the  horizon,  white 
on  the  summits  with  hghtning  ;  a  dense  wood,  or  rather  forest, 
of  larch  and  fir  skirted  the  road  on  the  left  hand  for  sercral 
miles  ;  but  so  far  as  the  eye  extended  in  the  murky  twilight, 
no  human  being  nor  human  habitation  appeared. 

Mervyn  began  now  to  breathe  a  little  more  freely,  and  he 

was  just  turning  to  felicitate  Aurora  on  their  aavance  to 

safety,  when  suddenly  a  shrill  and  very  melodious  whistle 

met  his  ear.     Mervyn  put  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and 

heard  a  shout  o£  "  naiJi.V'  itcycsitke  wood,  and  two  horsemen* 

with  pistols  xaivBeA.,  ^"aSiorjfc^  qtdl  "Ocka  x^^N^^'^s^^b^icA  <s«8di. 

Fivo  or  six  more  iniTafeSi"aX^^  «:^-^^'ttsi^^  o^  "sS^  ^s!i^^  v^"^ 

veliicle,  presentmg  A^eVi  ^^^"^  ^"^  "^^  ^\sA^-^^,  -^s^^^^^i^- 
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▼yn's  side  a  cavalier,  in  a  splendid  scarlet  riding-dress,  threw 
the  door  open,  and  shouted,  "  Your  money  or  your  lives  ! "  / 
Mervjm's  desperate  reply  was  drawing  a  pistol  and  firing  it  at 
the  highwayman,  but  at  the  same  moment  he  recognized  him 
in  time  to  sink  his  aim,  so  that  he  only  shot  the  horse,  which 
ertaggered  back  on  its  haunches,  and  then  ifell  dead. 

"  Harm  him  not,  harm  him  not !"  shouted  the  highwayman, 
snatching  back  the  levelled  pistol  of  one  of  his  companions  as 
lio  85rang  up.  "  It  is  mv  friend— it  is  my  dear  masterls  son 
— ^it  18  Captain  Mervyn ! ' 

"  Clande  Duval !"  exclaimed  Mervyn. 

"  And  Mademoiselle  Sydney !  then  is  it  you  whom  Blood 
is  in  pursuit  of!"  exclaimed  Claude.  "I  saw  him  as  I  left 
London,  an  hour  ago,  and  I  was  to  stop  a  carriage  with  a 
lady  in  it,  till  he  came  up  witii  some  of  his  own  myrmi- 
dons, telling  me  that  it  was  a  rascally  puritan  eloping  with 
a  gentieman's  daughter,  and  that  aH  the  plunder  should  be 
mine.  ^ 

"Did  he  mean  to  seize  the  lady  P"  said  Mervyn,  hurriedly. 

"  Yes,  and  take  her  to  Windsor,  to  her  father  there !"  said 
Claude.  "  But  you  shall  not  lack  protection  from  that  vil- 
lain ;  I  and  these  gallant  fellows  of  mine  wiU  escort  you 
within  sight  of  Penshurst,  or  die  to  a  man  in  the  attempt." 

Mervyn  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  accept  this  proposal. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  as  Claude's  horse  was 
diead,  he  invited  him  to  join  them  in  the  coach.  The  rob- 
bers seemed  to  obey  their  leader  with  the  precision  and 
implicitness  of  a  military  band,  and  under  his  orders  four 
inoved  in  advance,  while  three  formed  the  rear-guard.  This 
escort,  with  Ducas  and  Claude  as  an  auxiliary,  seemed 
fiuffioient  to  set  all  fear  at  rest,  and  they  now  moved  rapidly 
forward  over  the  heath. 

Claude  took  his  place  beside  Alice,  but  he  had  no  sooner 
done  so,  than  the  old  woman  exclaimed,  "  Eh,  mercy,  what  is 
here !    Master  Duval,  is  it  thee  in  good  earnest  P" 

"  What,  mother  AHce !"  exclaimed  Claude,  "  why  it  is 
many  a  long  year  since  I  have  seen  your  true-hearted  face." 

"You  have  often  told  me  I  am  not  Blood's  son,"  said 
MervjTi,  with  affected  cheerfulness.  "  If  you  know  that, 
dear  Duval,  you  must  know  who  my  father  really  was  or  is  ; 
tell  me  now,  or  it  may  be  I  shall  die  in  ignorance." 

"It  were  but  to  taunt  you   with  vain    hopes.    Master 

Mervyn,"  said  Claude,  musingly  •,  "yet  s^a  ^qwl  ^-b^  ,'^ ts^^^^ 

the  last  time  we  shs^  meet,  and  t\ie  malice  o^^oivix  ^xv^^^'^ 

oaa   indict  upon  von  no  worse    o\iaiice^  \)a3asi  ^o'a>^  -^\^€)^ 

uenace  you  already,     Alice,"  lie   said,  tvmivc^^  "^v^  "^"^  "^ 
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nurse,  *'  do  you  recollect  my  lord's  little  foundling,  whom 
you  brought  up  at  MeryynP" 

"  Ay,  and  the  very  night  that  you  took  him  away,  as  if  it 
were  an  hour  ago,  and  how  he  was  drowned  during  the  Great 
Fire,"  said  Alice,  sadly. 

"  Should  you  know  him  by  any  mark  P"  continued  daude. 

"  Foreby  his  great  likeness  to  my  lord,  he  had  the  mark  o[ 
a  horseshoe  on  his  left  breast,  and  so  had  his  father,  and  all 
the  true  Aumerles  since  old  Lord  Meryyn,  that  was  a  wizard, 
and  rode  with  the  devil  to  Germany,"  replied  Alice. 

"  There  is  a  horseshoe  mark  on  my  breast  !**  said  Mervp, 
**  and  manypersons  have  thought  I  resembled  that  race ;  am 
I,  then — ^a  Iitz*Aumerle  ?" 

"  You  are  the  lawful  heir  of  Aumerle,  rightful  owner  of  all 
that  Howard  and  his  false  countess  enjoy!"  said  Duval, 
vehemently. 

"  Nay,  nay,  that  cannot  be,  Claude ;  my  lord's  wife  bid 
but  one  child  before  she  eloped  with  HowardC  and  it  died  and 
was  buried  in  London,"  said  Alice. 

"  So  it  was  given  out,  Alice !"  replied  Duval ;  "  but  the 
foundling  whom  you  nursed  was  that  very  child,  as  mj  lord 
acknowledged  the  n^ht  before  ho  was  murdered  in  tii^ 
Tower ;  but  all  the  documents  and  proofs  are  lost,  or  in  the 
possession  of  the  murderer.  Blood !" 

"  Mean  you  to  sajr,  Claude,  that  the  Lord  Aumerle,  he  who 
committed  suicide  in  the  Tower,  was  my  father?"  said 
Mervyn,  strongly  agitated. 

"  Have  you  not  been  acknowledged  so  by^the  very  hate  of 
your  enemies  ?"  replied  Claude.  "  Has  not  Howard's  mm- 
therous  wife  hunted  you  in  every  shape  and  form,  to  the 
death  P  But  suicide  your  noble  father  never  committed ;  he 
was  murdered!  My  poor  master!"  added  he,  with  great 
emotion. 

**  There  is  much  to  confirm  your  tale,  Claude ;  I  ever  had 
this  foreboding  on  my  heart,"  said  Mervyn :  "  but  if  there  be 
but  one  drop  of  Aumerle  blood  in  my  vems,  I  will  pour  it  out 
to  the  last  ere  he  shall  lie  in  his  grave  imavenged.  Yet^ 
Claude,  I  have  been  in  those  chambers,  I  have  heard  the  tale 
related  there,  and  into  them  there  is  no  entrance  for  a  mur- 
derer, unless  governor,  warders,  guards  were  all  in  the  con- 
spiracy. And  is  that  probable  P  would  Sir  John  Bobinson,  a 
man  of  ancient  name,  would  the  good  old  Edwards,  share  in 
so  black  a  treason  P" 

"  I  know  not  why  nor  wherefore,  but  fire  shall  not  burn 
that  opinion  out  oi  tdi^V*  s*^*^  CAaML^*^,  ^^%^\\Ltely.  "  I  will 
die  in  it — and  t\iat  "BYoo^  catoasaWt^^  "Ossa  Ts^<si)aS^:t5:ssfii  Ss^^'^ 
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—  ^Aat  voice  was  that  which  answcT^ed  at  a  moment  when  the 
earl  must  have  been  in  the  agonies  of  death  ? — ^that  rough  and 
hoarse  Toice  P — ^his  was  ever  mild  aad  musical !" 

"  But  how  could  any  woman — how  could  auy  mother,"  said 
Mervyn,  with  a  shudder,  "  pursue  her  child  to  destruction,  as 
Lady  Howard  hath  pursued  me  F" 

"She  pursued  your  father  to  destruction  before  you !"  said 
Claude.  "  I  have  heard  strange  accounts  of  how  she  was 
compelled  bv  her  father  to  marry  her  cousin,  the  Lord 
Aumerle,  although  she  was  in  love  with  the  profligate  Howard 
of  Eskricke — ^but  that  my  lord  never  knew  till  too  late.  But 
she  had  many  lovers  besides — among  the  rest,  Colonel  Blood, 
then  a  dashing  young  soldier  of  fortune ;  and  a  man  whom 
you  knew  wefl,  Master  Mervyn,  a  Belgian  noble  of  high  rank, 
who,  after  her  marriage  with  Lord  Aumerle,  turned  Jesuit, 
and  became  rector  of  St.  Omer." 

"  Eather  Van  Huysman !"  exclaimed  Mervyn. 

"Yes,"  replied  Claude.  "However,  there  was  always  a 
kind  of  unhappiness  in  their  union.  My  lord  picked  me  up 
in  Normandy  only  a  few  months  before  your  birth.  Master 
Mervyn.  Tnat  was  in  London ;  and  while  she  was  yet  scarce 
able  to  lift  her  head  from  the  pillow,  she  summoned  my  lord  ' 
to  her  bedside,  and  feigning  that  she  thought  herself  in  dan- 
ger of  death,  and  could  not  die  with  the  dismal  thought  on 
her  conscience  of  how  she  had  wronged  him — ^in  brief,  that 
the  newly-born  infant  was  not  my  lord's  son  but  Howard  of 
Eskricke's ! — ^Do  not  blame  your  poor  father,  Mervyn,  but  it 
worked  like  madness  in  his  brain,  and  he  consented  to  all  her 
cunning  plots — gave  out  that  you  were  dead  in  your  cradle, 
and  sent  you  privately  to  nurse  at  Mervyn — allowed  her  a 
separate  maintenance,  tnough  he  would  not  a^ee  to  a  divorce, 
lest  she  should  marry  Howard — challenged  him,  and  had  nigh 
lolled  him  but  for " 

"  Hark !  do  you  not  hear  the  tramp  of  horse  P"  interrupted 
Mervyn. 

"It  is  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder!"  said  Aurora, 
trembling  and  clinging  to  Mervyn,  but  the  latter  and  Claude 
both  looked  eagerly  out  in  the  direction  of  London.  It  was 
now  pitch  dark ;  but  by  the  frequent  glare  of  lightning,  and 
the  continued  hollow  echo  on  the  tun,  they  became  but  too 
well  aware  that  they  were  pursued  by  a  party  of  horsemen, 
though  at  a  considerable  distance,  for  they  appeared  as  if  on 
the  vei*|i;e  of  the  vast  heath. 

"  Thia  will  never  do — ^they  wiH  aoon.  o^enrtaka  'Oosa  ^3^^si^- 
beiiDgmail  we  are  in  !"  exclaamed  CYoa^e.    «\.\^^'^^;^ 
the  free  turf  beneath  my  feet ;  let  \i»  mo\McA.,^^^^'^^^'^^"^ 

2:p 
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and  do  you  take  the  lady  before  yoti,  and  we  can 

coacli  behind,  crawling  mer  \is,  to  deceiye  the  enem 

Aurora  eagerly  intunated  her  assent  to  this  prop 

Mervyn,  perceiving  that  it  was  the  only  course  it 

mained,  short  of  a  downright  battle,  hastily  comphed 

and  one  of  the  highwaymen  resigned  meir  Btee<] 

request  of  their  masters,  and  though  Alice  was 

tremour  at  being  left,  Mervyn  mounted  her  young 

before  him,  imTwith  k  mixtak  of  delight  pd  torr^ 

arm  encircle  his  neck,  while  he  clasped  his  arm  i 

waist  to  keep  her  firmly  in  her  awkward  seat.   The  • 

now  proceeded  at  a  brisk  rate  over  the  heath ;  it  coi 

the  two  leaders,  and  of  those  highwaymen  whose  ho 

able  to  keep  pace.     Claude,  however,  looked  back  f 

to  time,  and  announced  that  they  were  still  pursu* 

distincliy  saw  the  gleam  of  armour,  and  the  clatte: 

on  the  stony  road  was  very  audible.    Unluckily, 

horses  showed  signs  of  flagging,  and  desjiite  a  vigorc 

the  s^ur,  the  pursuers  were  obviously  gaining  on  th< 

Neither  Mervyn  nor  Claude  ventiured  to  hint  this 

to  one  another,  and  their  hopes  were    now  some 

animated  by  perceiving,  in  the  hollow  of  a  steep  1 

they  were  descending,  a  little  scattered  hamlet  whic 

to  offer  some  chance  of  protection.    The  low  thatc 

and  quiet  cottages,  each  bosomed  in  its  apple-ore 

rastic  garden   of  cabbages  and  marigolds,  seemed 

'    in  "  spite  of  thunder ;"  the  little  village-church  an 

yard  rose  in  the  midst,  and  a  broad  brawling  brool 

oy  a  bridge  formed  of  a  single  oak,  whose  living  t 

shot  out  verdant  suckers,    flowed  between  our  r 

that  once  invariable   accompaniment  of  an  Englij 

—the  village  green.     It   was   a  wide    open  sward 

irregularly  by  the  churchyard,  and  by  the   strag^ 

tages  of  those  who,  after  their  calm  and  innocent 

attained  an  answering  close,  slept  there  with  ancest< 

chronicles  were  only  a  rude  record  on  a  gravesto] 

babbling  tongue  of  some  old  grandmother  by  her  w 

A  great  deal  of  wormwood  grew  on  the  green,  and  its 

seemed  to  meet  the  travellers  like  the  welcome  of  a 

^  Towards   this  villaffe  they  now   pressed    vrith 

vigour,  and  Mervrn's  norse  was  daslung  through  tl 

in  gallant  style,  when  a  sudden  flash  oflightning  st 

animal  its  own  ahsAoM^  m\)aft  -^^X.^x^,  ^)sA,^^s\fc^fl,  snor 

and  a  wildbriatlmo;  oi^iKeTOMi'^  A^T<^^^Ni^<5^^T\>i«iJ 

and  made  a  furiow^  aXi^m^^  \a>o^^  q^\.  <^1  '^^^  ^ 

vain  did  Mervyn  ^\MTi?,e\5i^  «^^>^  ^^^^  ^^'^  ^^'^^^ 
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HOW  the  voices  of  tlie  pursuers  were  distinctly  heard,  and  a 
xoshing  mass  appeared  on  the  summit  of  the  acclivity. 

"  Stand  for  it,  lads !"  cried  the  gallant  Claude.  "  On,  Mas- 
ter Mervyn,  we  will  make  you  five  minutes  good !" 

As  he  spoke,  urged  by  one  desperate  plunge  of  his  bloody 
spur,  Mervyn*s  horse  sprang  forward ;  out  it  was  too  late, 
ike  whole  mass  of  pursuers  was  on  them ;  and  such  was  the 
eftgemess  of  the  chase,  that  they  galloped  past,  whirling 
thaiT  horses  round  to  head  the  fagitives.  Mervyn  merely 
diBoaned  that  they  were  soldiers,  and  drawing  his  sword, 
he  roshed  on,  (determined  to  force  himself  a  passage, 
<ir  perish  in  the  attempt.  He  heard  Blood's  voice  shout- 
ing, "No  firing,  look  to  the  girl!"  and  suddenly  a  sword 
flaflked  at  his  head.  He  parried  the  stroke,  and  mad  with 
terror,  lest  Aurora  shoula  be  hurt  in  the  mSlSe,  struck 
furiously  on;  but  his  assailant  gave  no  inch  of  way,  and 
■tL  ready  weapon  met  his  at  every  stroke.  All  this  took 
place  in  almost  utter  darkness,  and  Aurora's  shrieks  seemed 
to  wring  the  very  sky,  without  summoning  any  assistance, 
tiiough  many  of  the  villagers  appeared  at  their  lattices  in 
great  consternation. 

This  kind  of  conflict  lasted  but  a  few  moments ;  Mervyn's 
antagonist  seemed  merely  waiting  till  he  had  exhausted  his 
strength  in  these  vain  blows,  and  now  in  turn  pressed  upon 
him.  Mervyn  felt  that  his  strength  was  failmg  fast,  and 
his  terror  tor  Aurora's  safety  hindered  him  from  acting 
with  energy ;  but  he  continueii  backing  his  horse,  and  sus- 
taining his  guard  with  difficulty  against  the  increasing  fury 
of  his  assaimnt.  In  fact,  his  nite  seemed  inevitable,  when 
suddenly  a  stream  of  lightning  blazed  over  the  combatants, 
and  he  recognized  that  his  antagonist  was  Blood  himself, 
and  the  latter  that  his  was  Mervyn!  This  recognition 
■seemed  to  produce  the  eflfect  of  a  spell  upon  ilie  colonel — 
he  grew  pale  as  ashes,  his  horse  reared  back,  and  his  arm 
hxmg  wavering  in  the  air,  as  if  paralyzed.  But  a  more 
than  mortal  fury  seemed  to  seize  Mervyn,  and  gave  a  giant's 
strength  to  his  exhausted  nerves — ^urging  the  horse  madly  on 
his  antagonist,  and  yelling  "  Murderer  T"  in  a  tone  to  appal 
the  stoutest  heart,  he  struck  the  colonel  a  blow  which  laid 
him  prostrate,  and  shivered  his  own  weapon.  The  efibrt  ex- 
hausted his  strength  and  that  of  his  horse  also,  and  it  fell 
head  foremost,  wi3i  Mervyn  and  his  senseless  mistress  ixL  bi^sa. 
arms.  His  head  struck  with  violence  BL^-aoisX.  ^  ^\s>rssfe,  -asA-V^. 
became  inscnsibJe.  He  recovered  on\y  to^TAV\Tsi^<2sS.'l^^^»'^^^ 
on  a  horse  behind  a  soldier,  aad  axarovoi^e^i  V3  ^  ^^^^^ 
Tiding  Blowly  on  the  road  to  Liondon. 

2  :p  2 
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CHAPTER    LIV. 

A  EOYAL  PIOT. 

The  grey  light  of  morning  was  breaking  over  the  towen 
and  spires  and  the  majestic  river  of  Lon<&n,  when  a  coseh 
drove  slowly  and  weariecQy  up  to  the  gates  of  Anmerle  Hooflc. 
It  stopped,  and  two  figures  alighted ;  one  a  powerM  man, 
wrappea  in  a  riding  cloak,  and  with  his  head  bound  up ;  tihe 
other  a  youthful  woman,  on  whose  beautiful  features  sat  a 
ghastly  paleness  and  an  expression  of  resolute  hopelesaneas, 
which  showed  like  a  statue  of  despair  carved  by  some  Gredaa 
sculptor.  Thev  ascended  a  flight  of  stairs  into  an  apaitmeni 
in  which,  busily  engaged  over  some  papers  by  the  light  of 
waning  lamps,  sat  four  figures — ^three  men  and  a  woman. 

"  It  is  he — ^it  is  Blood !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  former,  start- 
ing up,  "  and  the  lovely  little  furtive  herself!" 

"  i  ou  seem  horribly  gashed,  sir !  What  has  become  of  the 
leader — of  Mervyn  in  brief?'*  exclaimed  the  countess,  for  it 
was  she. 

"  Woman,  you  have  broken  our  compact — ^you  have  falsely 
cheated  me !"  rephed  Blood,  fiercely.  "  xour  son  is  in 
Newgate." 

"  Ha  I  Uoyd  has  done  his  part  of  the  task  well  then !"  ex- 
claimed the  foremost  cavalier,  who,  to  the  dreamy  eye  of 
Aurora,  seemed  the  king,  as  the  other  two  seemed  to  be  I/nrd 
Howard  and  the  chief  justice,  Jefireys.  "  I  thank  my  Lady 
Howard  for  giving  me  tnat  hint  to  send  him  as  your  coadjutor, 
or  it  seems  you  had  scarce  permitted  my  warrant  to  hold  good 
as  far  as  Seven  Oaks." 

"  I  confess,  my  liegje,  I  would  have  prevented  this  dreadfol 
woman  from  committing  the  murder  of  her  son  l"  exclaimed 
Blood. 

"My  sonT'  shrieked  the  countess,  clasping  her  hands 
wildly.  "  Your  majesty  hears  ! — ^they  call  thxs  traitor  and 
condemned  villain  my  son !  I  cannot,  I  will  not  endure  such 
slander !" 

**  Peace,  countess ! — ^it  matters  nothing  whose  son  he  be, 
were  he  my  own !"  said  Charles.  "  Mistress  Sydney,  hear 
me; — I  am  grieved  that  you  should  have  so  fiar  oiB^rBced 
yourself  as  to  %  ^\k  ^  iiotorious  thief  and  traitor,  and 
thereby  tani\altt.  yoxa  Te^Ti\».^Qti\Qt  ^'^^'t\\s^'^;T^dflnoe,in 
a  remaxkable  mMm.CT,Tfc^eaX&^lwsal'^^^,^\A^'w^ 
to    catch  aiio\:keT-,  ioT  ^^^^^^^^^t^^J^2^^ 
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methinks  the  ^vhirligig  has  ^one  fairly  round.  Your  father 
and  this  Mervyn  are  utterly  in  my  power — ^a  word  from  jou 
saves  and  loads  them  with  wealth  and  honours,  or  consigns 
them  both  to  the  block." 

"  To  the  block  then  let  them  go !"  said  Aurora,  in  a  faint 
but  determined  tone.  "  A  thousand  and  a  thousand  times 
will  they  bless  me  for  the  preference.  But  I  will  not  survive 
ihem.  I  am  Sydney's  daughter,  and  Aumerle's  wife  in  all  but 
the  name — and  I  will  die  so." 

"  Put  Mervyn*8  name  into  my  Eye  House  list,"  said  Charles, 
turning  with  a  livid  look  of  wrath  to  Lord  Howard. 

"  My  hege,  Ipray  you,  do  not  force  that  man's  blood  upon 
me  too !"  said  Howard. 

"  Then  live  to  be  a  beggar,  thou  drivelling  falterer !" 
shouted  Lady  Howard.  "  Live  to  be  stripped  of  wealth,  and 
honour  and  life,  for  want  of  one  poor  word — ^for  sire, — ^yes, 
r  do  acknowleasc  before  the  king  that  Mervyn  is  my  son, 
Aumerle's  lawM  heir — and  now  refuse  to  gibbet  him  if  you 
dare!" 

Howard  stared  aghast  at  liis  countess,  and  even  the  king 
was  struck  dumb  wiSi  surprise. 

"  Why,  'tis  true,  he  was  concerned  in  the  Rye  House 
matter,'  said  Howard,  takinff  a  deep  gulp  of  breath,  "  but, 
faith,  I  am  deeper  in  the  mud  than  he  m  the  mire." 

"You  have  our  word  for  aught  that  concerns  yourself, 
Howard,"  said  Charles,  eagerly.  "  It  shall  be  so  1"  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  moment's  pause.  **  Yes,  one  blow  shall  rid 
you  of  an  insolent  pretender,  and  me  of  a  false  traitor  and 
rival.  Farewell,  Mistress  Sydney  !  farewell  for  ever  !  I 
have  broken  your  chains  at  length,  and  never,  never  wiU  we 
meet  again !" 

**  Yes,  we  shall  meet  again,  sire,"  said  Aurora,  with  a  wild 
smUe.  "We  shall  meet  again.  King  Charles,  at  that  bar 
where  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed  are  equal,  and  a  vain 
title  shall  not  protect  tyranny  and  murder  trom  their  just 
pmiishnient."    *'  '        '  •> 

"  Farewell  till  then,  madam !"  replied  Charles,  Airiously. 
"  Meanwhile,  this  earth  at  least  is  ours." 

And  he  stiode  rapidly  towards  the  door,  followed  by  all  the 
personages  of  the  scene  except  Aurora,  who  threw  herself  with 
a  sigh  of  exhaustion  into  a  chair.    She  was  now  alone,  and  she 
sat  for  some  time  apparently  in  a  profound  reverie,  yet  with- 
out a  sinsle  distinct  idea,  unconsciow&Vj  ¥%^BJLSxi%  «X>  ^<^  ^^s^^ 
jSreen  light  of  the  dawning  day,  playmg  on  ^e  -^^Xkss^  <2?^  *^1^ 
Tbamea   below,    A   deep    sigli,   or   T«Ai\ieiX    ^c^^xv,  >c»<3ossxc>. 
iartdedher  sense,  but  scaxcely  "hex  xeaaoT:^^^^^''^^^'^'^'*^ 
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she   looked  round  vacantly  at  the  intruder.     It  was  Lord 
Howard. 

"Dear  Aurora,  rouse  yourself!  it  is  only  one  of  yonr 
poorest  worshippers !"  he  said,  with  a  passionate  look,  Wmeh 
seemed  to  strike  on  some  chord  of  memory,  and  awaken  the 
half-paralyzed  machinery.  "  Look,  to  this  dark  and  terrible 
niffht  what  a  most  lovely  mom  has  followed !  and  even  in  the 
midst  of  this  storm  which  ra^es  around  us  both,  a  gloaoui 
rainbow  of  hope  arises.  Hear  me,  Aurora,  you  may  yet  saTe 
your  father  and  Mervyn,  foil  the  tyrant  at  his  own  we^ns, 
and  make  one  happy  who  has  long  loved  you  dearer  than 

lifer 

"  What  means  Lord  Howard?"  she  said,  with  a  glance  M 
of  tumult  and  horror  of  thought. 

"  I  am  the  only  witness  agamst  them  both,"  replied  Howard, 
hurriedly.  "  If  I  were  dead  or  in  France  to-morrow,  what 
evidence  is  there  against  them?    Ely  then  with  me,  and  in 

some  distant  land,  far  from  the  tyrant's  power "  he 

paused,  overcome  by  the  withering  eye  which  met  his.  Sur- 
prise and  unspeakable  scorn,  minted  with  a  wild  sense  of  the 
ludicrous — strange  as  it  may  appear — shone  in  its  lightning. 
There  was  almost  a  minute's  pause. 

"  And  is  my  Lady  Howard  to  be  of  the  party?"  she  said, 
at  last,  with  a  slight  hysteric  laugh. 

**  Lady  Howard !  I  hate  her ;  she  is  a  savage  beast,  and 
no  woman !"  said  Howard,  vehemently.  "  I  hate  her !  she 
has  too  long  held  me  in  her  iron  thraUs.  The  woman  that  can 
pursue  her  only  child  with  such  mortal  hatred  is  none !  Talk 
not  to  me  of  Lady  Howard !  I  abhor  her  worse  than  the 
pestilence !" 

"  And  me  you  love  ?  this  offer  is  to  Aurora  Sydney  ?"  said 
the  lady,  looking  at  him  with  an  amazement  which  aefied  all 
the  powers  of  expression  even  of  her  resplendent  eye. 

"Love  you  I"  echoed  Howard,  lookiug  carefully  round  the 
gallery,  "  why,  I  adore  you,  lovehest  of  women !"  and  throw- 
mg  mmself  on  his  knees,  he  clutched  her  hands,  as  he 
exclaimed,  "  Ely  with  me  to  Italy  or  Iceland ;  where  you  are, 
*tis  paradise !  Dearest  creature !  I  am  wholly  thine,  and 
have  been  from  the  first  moment  I  beheld  you !" 

"  Lord  Howard,"  said  Aurora,  dehberately,  "  I  have  hog 
deemed  you  a  viUain,  but  knew  not  till  now  that  you  were  a 
fooir 

"  JN^or  I,"  said  a  voice,  "?r\si<^  TajaAsb  *CM?ss^\iQ(^  atart,  and 
raiains  the  tapeatry,  a  ^^«ie  ^X.-^^^^  \a.^N\i^^^SimkSs^  ^*^jt 

Aurora  to  loot  upon.    "^^  ^^  ^^^.^^^^^^^St  ^^^^^ 
hy  some  siipernatuxai  ^^^^  •   ^^^ty^V  t^^^>  ^^  ^«^  ^ 
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corpse,  slie  stood  tiiere,  her  countenance  working  horribly 
idtn  a  demoniac  con^ion  of  passions,  and  her  wHte  lips 
irayering  with  a  smile  so  ghastly  that  hnman  eye  could 
scarcely  bear  to  look  upon  it.  Soth  Howard  and  Aurora 
started  up,  and  seemed  held  by  a  spell  of  fear. 

"  Do  yon  recollect  me,  Mistress  Sydney  P'  said  the  conntess, 
at  last.  "  My  Lord  Howard  seems  to  liave  forgotten  me ;  I 
am  still  Eleanor  d'Anmerle,  my  lord." 

"  Lady  Howard — I— that  is — on  my  honour.  Lady  Howard, 
I  was  but  earnestly  pressing  the  kmg's  suit !"  stammered 
Howard. 

"  Save  yourself  farther  perjury ;  I  overheard  the  whole 
conversation,  my  lord,"  interrupted  the  countess,  in  a  tone  of 
supernatural  cahn ;  ''  I  overheard  all.  O  Grod,  this  is  just 
indeed !  and  have  I  sacrificed  aU  for  this  ?" 

**  I  spoke  but  in  madness ;  I  said  I  know  not  what !"  said 
Howard,  confdsedly.  "  I  beseech  you.  Lady  Howard,  glare 
not  at  me  with  those  wild  eyes ;  I  am  weary  of  your  fiirsh 
tmnmels.  I  loved  you  once,  but — ^but — ^who  can  love  a  tigress 
atlnrst  for  the  blood  of  her  own  offspring  P" 

"  I  will  remove  this  complaint— I  w3l  yield  to  the  feeling 
which  hath  so  often  tugged  at  my  heart !  said  the  countess, 
wildly.  "  Gk)  r  you  are  a  beggar !  the  heir  of  Aumerle  shall 
sit  once  more  in  his  father's  hSWs,  and  this  lady-love  of  yours 
shall  be  his  bride !" 

"Never,  madam !  since  you  make  me  desperate,  you  shall 
learn  what  desperation  can  do !"  said  Howard,  fiercely.  "  I 
win  bri^  your  son's  head  to  the  block,  or  lay  my  own  in  its 
fftead ;  r  swear  it !"  and  he  rushed  out  of  the  apartment. 
^ "  Beginald !  thy  blood  is  avenged !"  gasped  the  wretched 
countess,  and,  clasping  her  hands  wildly  to  Heaven,  she  fell 
at  full  length  on  the  fioor. 


CHAPTEELV. 

THE  TBIAL  OP   SYDNEY. 

A  BOYAL  reign  of  terror  now  commenced ;  arrest  followed 
arrest,  the  nobk  Bussell  bled  on  the  scafibld,  Essex  committed 
suicide,  and  on  the  insufficient  evidence  which  had  condemned 
!Russell,  Sydney  was  put  on  his  trial  by  the  award  of  tha 
grand  jury.    He  attempted  to  raise  o\i^e(i\A.cyD&  \q>  *(k^^\a^^- 
ment,  but  JefBreja  overruled  aJl.    It  ^a;a  e^^etLT^^SE^'3'Q^t^^^»^ 
his  daughter  was  accused  of  treaaoiiafole  VTiO^\^^^^  V«i^ 
onspiraejr,  and  it  was  certain  that  she  ^«^  V^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^ 
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impriBomneiit  in  Aumerle  House,  none  of  lior  relations  but 
her  unde,  Lord  Leicester,  bein^  allowed  to  see  her. 

The  only  hope  which  the  fnends  of  Sydney  now  enter- 
tained, was  the  fact,  that  only  one  witness — ^Howard  of  Esk- 
ricke— could  depose  to  any  overt  act  of  treason,  and  the  Ixf 
imperatively  required  two  witnesses.  In  the  midst  of  tiiese 
speculations,  however,  men  were  astoimded  with  tidings  that 
Mervyn  had  volxmteered  to  bear  witness  against  his  former 
friend  and  benefactor,  and  that  his  evidence  was  that  on  which 
the  crown  lawyers  depended  for  implicating  Sydney  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Eye  House !  At  nrst  this  report  met  mth 
general  incredulity,  but  when  the  circumstances  under  whidi 
he  had  first  appeared  on  the  eventful  stage  of  the  popish  plot 
were  remembered — ^people  shook  their  heads  and  Imew  not 
what  to  think.  Altogether  the  trial  was  looked  forward  to 
mth  the  most  intense  interest,  and  was  the  sole  engrossiiig 
topic  of  all  men's  conversation. 

At  length  the  day  arrived — that  day  the  brightest  and 
saddest  of  the  great  martyrology  of  English  liberty — ^the  21st 
of  November,  1683.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock  on  tihemoming 
of  that  memorable  day  that  Mervyn  entered  Westminsfeer 
Hall,  escorted  by  a  strong  guard,  and  as  a  witness^or  in  no 
other  character  had  he  apparently  any  office  there.  The  hiU 
was  crowded  almost  to  the  .gromed  rafters  of  the  immense 
building.  Neither  judges  nor  accused  were,  however,  arrived, 
and  Mervyn  was  for  a  time  the  undivided  object  of  Ihepbhc 
curiosity.  All  that  could  be  remarked  in  him  was  the  ^dlj 
whiteness  of  his  complexion  and  the  extraordinary  briUiancr 
of  his  eves.  He  sat  down  between  his  halberdiers,  in  a  box 
reserved  for  the  witnesses,  seemingly  indi£ferent  to  the  bnfl 
of  abhorrence  which  greeted  his  entrie,  and  took  a  dehberate 
survey  of  the  spectacle. 

Many  a  face  did  he  recognize,  with  which  he  had  been 
familiar  in  his  court  days,  seeming  to  look  on  with  ereat 
satisfaction  ;  among  these  was  Chiffinch,  who  gave  hun  a 
malicious  nod.  But  few  of  the  popular  party  were  present, 
and  the  chief  of  these  was  the  Lord  Cavencush,  and  a  very 
difierent  personage — Dr.  Oates.  That  reverend  man  was 
wedged  in  among  a  great  throng  of  the  rabble,  but  his  palon' 
days  were  evidently  over;  he  looked  haggard  and  ragged, 
gaping  with  his  enormous  mouth,  while  daA  signs  of  agitation 
streamed  down  his  face. 

Averting  Ins  eye^m^^^^^^  ^^cQtTj^^^sfl&^TQ.tnh^  the  looks 
of  Mervyn.  xeBtyco.  iot  «.  TasstsifcT&i  o^^^^^fessiMsai  «swvNiw«w^ 
of  a  lawyer,  "w\io  ^«&  fiYe«*^'^^^^'^^^\  ^^-^i,  '^oja^ 
at  the  jiidges'  \a\)\e,^V«^V^x«Bis^xsL^^^^««.^*^iB^ 
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'spite  of  his  huge  grey  wig  and  clialked  eyebrows,  Mervyn 
felt  positive  that  he  reco^iized  the  features  of  the  king — of 
Charles  himself.  But  again  his  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  £gure  of  Lady  Howard,  seated  among  a  bevy  of  high- 
bom  ladies  in  a  gallery  above.  She  wore  a  black  visor,  and 
seemed  to  sit  wrapt  in  lier  own  dark  and  unearthly  thoughts, 
while  the  court  dames  about  her  prattled  and  exchanged 
ooguetteries  with  the  gallants  who  surrounded  them. 

This  leisurely  survey  was  terminated  by  the  entrance  of  the 
judges,  rustling  in  ermine  and  crimson  robes :  foremost  of 
these,  strutting  like  a  turkey-cock,  marched  the  chief  justiee. 
linmediately  afterwards  the  pikesmen  of  the  Tower  appeared' 
at  the  great  entrance  of  the  hall,  and  at  j&rst  only  tne  tall 
figure  of  Sydney  was  discerned.  He  was  dressed  in  his 
usual  sober  style,  and  his  countenance  was  perfectly  serene, 
without  either  dejection  or  defiance  in  its  expression.  Several 
gentleman  of  the  popular  party  were  around  him ;  but  sud- 
denly the  pikesmen  opened  their  ranks,  making  a  kind  of 
passage  to  the  bar,  and  with  a  thrill  of  indescribable  emotion,' 
jCervyn  perceived  that  a  female  form  leaned  upon  Sydney's 
mn.    It  was  Aurora. 

She  was  dressed  in  white,  except  that  she  wore  a  hood  and 
mantle  of  black  velvet,  which  hung  in  graceful  folds  around 
her  perfect  form.  It  was  fastened  at  the  waist  with  a  silver 
le,  which  Mervyn  remembered  to  have  given  her.  The 
)ic  blood  of  her  great  race  seemed  to  animate  hor,  for  she 
moved  with  a  firm  step,  and  seemed  scarcely  to  need  the 
fond  encoura£;ement  which  her  father  continued  to  give  her 
till  she  reached  the  bar.  She  curtsied  gracefully  to  the 
jodffes,  who  looked  at  her  in  much  surprise,  and  stood  calmly 
whue  Ihe  proclamation  for  the  information  was  read.  Mervyn 
could  not  conjecture  the  meaning  of  this  scene,  until  Sydney 
requested  of  the  court  that  he  might  have  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  which  were  granted.  He  then,  in  a  calm  tone,  added, 
**  My  lords,  I  have  to  ask  your  indulgence  for  another  request : 
it  is,  that  you  will  allow  my  daughter  to  write  for  me.  She 
would  not  be  behind  my  Lady  Bussell  in  duty  and  love,  and 
being  accustomed  to  pen  at  my  dictation,  wiU  be  all  the  help 
I  shall  need." 

"  We  consent,  though  we  would  spare  the  ladv  such 
trouble  and  pain,"  said  Jeffreys,  respectfully.  "  Usner,  set 
Mistress  Sydney  a  chair  and  bureau — and  God  speed  her 
task,  and  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue  I"    Axaoi^uViCs^^QcTssftjS*^* 

Some  /eirpreJiminaries  were  gone  €\aio\x^,^'bVosL^«»-^2a^ 
chair  made  their  appearance  at  t\ie  "bai,  «a!^  K^QXCft»»  ^^^^ 
wnself  to  her  task  with  a  stifled  eigVi,  ^^c\i^^&  ^^\.«3asasa> 
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all  over  tlie  court,  so  deep  and  general  was  the  silence.  She 
drew  off  her  glove  and  titrew  back  her  hood,  revealing  a 
countenance  cold  and  tranquil  as  a  beautiful  corpse^  ihe  eye- 
lids purple  with  incessant  weeping,  the  lips  white  and  parted. 
Indeed,  she  looked  so  like  marble,  that  Mervyn's  blood  n& 
cold  in  his  veins.  He  tried  in  vain  to  catch  her  eye,  to  reaisare 
her  with  the  desperate  meaning  of  his,  but  she  never  raised  ifc 
from  the  paper. 

The  proclamation  was  now  made,  in  a  court  deathly  still, 
and  Sydney  addressed  the  judges,  renewing  his  apphcatkn 
for  a  copyof  the  indictment,  and  producing  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.,  by  which  it  was  assigned  to  all  accused  -peaook 
But  Jeffrevs  sovereignly  disposed  of  this  objection,  citing  the 
decision  of  the  judges  in  Sir  H.  Vane's  case.  In  vain  did 
Sydney  argue  that  judges  are  but  interpreters,  not  makers  of 
laws, — ^the  chief  justice  lost  what  little  temper  he  ever  had, 
and  ordered  the  arraignment  to  proceed,  dedknng  that  they 
could  not  spend  theur  time  in  discourses  to  captivate  the 
people.  And  so  a  judge's  rule  set  aside  a  law  of  the  lliree 
estates  of  the  realm — ^by  no  means  for  the  first  nor  last  time. 
The  jury  were  then  empanelled,  after  a  few  challenges,  and  an 
observer  might  have  drawn  an  evil  augury  to  Sydney  from 
the  gay  dress  and  courtly  wigs  of  the  jurors. 

Doblen,  the  junior  crown  counsel,  opened  the  pleas.  His 
speech  was  merely  a  repetition  of  the  indictment.  Sir  Eobert 
Sawyer,  the  attorney-general,  then  rose.  He  laid  down  the 
order  in  which  the  crown  meant  to  produce  its  evidence.  In 
the  first  place  they  should  prove  a  general  design  for  raising 
a  rebellion ;  in  the  next  the  share  which  the  prisoner  had  in 
it.  Thej  should  prove  that  he  was  one  of  the  council  of  six ; 
that  various  consultations  were  held ;  the  treasonable  nature 
of  those  consultations  ;  the  sending  of  Aaron  Smith  into 
Scotland.  A  traitorous  hbel,  which  it  pleased  the  prisoner  to 
call  a  treatise  on  government,  would  next  be  proved  to  be  his 
work,  and  the  abominable  principles  entertained  in  it  would 
prove  how  much  his  heart  and  soul  were  in  this  matchless 
treason.  "  Finally,"  said  the  attorney  in  an  impressive  and 
solemn  tone,  "  it  nas  pleased  Heaven  to  place  in  our  hands, 
thouffh  at   the   eleventh    hour,  undoubted  proofs  of  this 

fentleman's  participation  in  the  bloody  treason  of  the  Eye 
[ouse.     One  of  the  conspirators,  moved  doubtless  by  re- 
morse for  so  motclaift^s  «bTi  offence  (when  I  say  matchless,  I 
endeavoTir,  as  loecomea  cma  ^sfiVq  ^^a^^sva*  ^Smsx^  \sv^ikA  -&«imn(( 
of  that  most  c\em.exA  ttniSL  TasjtraSxiJL^wi\.^"l  O^ar^s^— HrK^sb^ 
the  martyrdom  of  \^  >^«>  t^^"^  ^^^^^^tks^^^^ 
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lath  no  hope  of  mercy  held  out,  nor  is  any  intended  that  I 
wot  of — one  of  the  conspirators  will  appear  at  yonr  bar,  to 
^or  witness  against  the  prisoner  in  that  matter,  the  which, 
Jiough  not  conclusive  in  law,  will  add  its  moral  weight  to  the 
;ertam  overt  proofe  we  shall  produce." 

Mervyn  saw  that  Aurora  raised  her  eyes,  with  a  broken- 
hearted expression,  to  the  lawyer's  face,  out  they  sunk  again 
nfltantly. 

"  Grentlemen,"  concluded  the  attorney-general,  "  if  we 
piDve  these  matters  to  you,  I  doubt  not  you  will  do  right  to 
Hie  king  and  kingdom,  and  show  your  abhorrence  of  these 
republican  princi^es ;  which,  if  put  in  practice,  will  not 
amy  destroy  the  king,  but  the  best  monarchy  in  the 
(Torld!" 

The  solicitor-general,  Finch,  now  called  the  evidence,  in  the 
ordeir  which  his  leader  had  marked  out.  In  vain  Svdney 
protested  against  the  injustice  of  proving  a  general  charge, 
emd  demanded  that  the  evidence  against  himself  only  should 
be  heard.  Jefi&eys  overruled  his  objection,  and  cited,  with 
bitterness,  the  similar  course  pursued  against  the  victims  of 
tihepopish  plot. 

The  first  witness  examined  was  West,  who  merely  gave  a 
general  account  of  Shaftesbury's  conspiracy,  its  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  projects  which  followed,  abandoned  for  vai^ious 
causes.  Then  came  Colonel  Eumsey — ^who  now  appeared 
In  the  character  he  had  probably  played  all  along — of  a 
treacherous  spy.  He  detailed  the  meetings  at  Sheppard's 
and  Hampden  s,  especially  that  one  in  which  the  council  of 
six  determined  on  its  operations.  Thus  far  all  seemed  to  go  - 
swimmingly  for  the  crown. 

Keeling,  the  vintner,  was  next  examined,  whose  evidence, 
though  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  went  to  support  the  general 
&ct  of  a  conspiracy. 

"  "We  charge  him  with  conspiring,"  said  Sir  Eobert,  rather 
nM>logetically,  '*  and  there  must  be  confederates  in  the  case. 
ISow  we  come  to  the  prisoner! — ^We  will  call  my  Lord 
Howard,  who  was  one  or  the  persons  that  did  consult." 

The  crier  repeated  the  name  in  a  strong  nasal  tone,  and  the 
nobleman  in  question  appeared.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him  with  a  great  variety  of  expressions. 

He  was  dressed  in  all  his  usual  sumptuousness,  but  his  face 
was  pale,  and  his  eyes  bloodshot  with  drink  ;    indeed   he 
looked  as  if  scarcely  recovered  fifom  Bom.e  cx^i^^wi^  ^'^w^.^. 
"Ho  had  the  effrontery  to  raise  his  ^xat  to  koacrt^,  ^yS^"t V^ 
lad  hawed  to  the  court,  but  she  took  no  Tio'c^ce*  o1  "S^^^,  ^^- 
nuing  calmly  to  write,  as  she  had  done  t^xrou^  ^  "^^  ^^"^ 
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ceedin^  Htlierto.    Sydney  looked  at  him  and  sigbed  deeply, 
but  said  not  a  word. 

Howard  gave  his  evidence  in  a  full  uninterrupted  flow  of 
words,  the  self-possession  of  which  was  almost  marveUon&. 
He  commenced  his  narrative  from  the  failure  of  Shaftesbmr's 
plan,  to  the  forming  of  the  cabal,  as  he  called  it,  detaihng  m 
various  consults  with  such  malicious  glosses,  interpiet^aoft, 
and  exaggerations  as  marked  the  rancour  of  the  renegade. 
Meryyn lie  described  as  the  life,  the  arch-conspirator  in  the 
E>ye  House  Plot ;  through  he  insinuated  that  Sydney  and  the 
six  used  him  as  their  instrument  in  the  whole.  He  asserted, with 
a  laugh  of  bitter  scorn,  that  Sydney  had  even  cajoled  him 
with  hopes  of  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage — ^him!— 
the  base  son  of  a  notorious  bravo,  a  traitor  who  Md  in  torn 
betrayed  every  party,  even  the  best  of  kings  and  mastezs. 
Mervyn  looked  at  Aurora,  to  see  if  she  showed  any  emotion 
as  she  wrote  these  words,  but  the  white  hand  journeyed  on, 
and  the  marble  visage  showed  still  as  perfectly  calm  as  death. 
Howard  seemed  to  increase  in  violence  and  oittemess  from 
this  circumstance,  till  Jeffireys  himself  admonished  him  Ihat 
Master  Mervyn  was  not  then  upon  his  tiial.  Howard  then 
ceased. 

"  Will  jou  ask  him  any  questions,  Mr.  Sydney  P"  said  the 
chief  justice,  who  had  been  noting  down  with  great  diligence. 

"  I  nave  no  questions  to  ask  him,"  said  Sydney,  mournfully. 

"  Silence — you  know  the  proverb,"  said  the  attorney,  man- 
ciously. 

Two  witnesses  were  then  produced,  who  proved  that  certain    i 
Scottish  gentlemen  came  up  to  London,  under  pretext  of 
making  a  purchase  in  Carolina,  who  absconded  on  discoveij 
of  the  plot.    These  men  were  alleged  to  be  commissioners  to 
concert  a  rebellion. 

"  We  have  done  with  this  piece  of  our  evidence  "  said  Sir 
iRobert.  "  Now  to  show  that  while  this  emissary  was  in  Scot- 
land, at  the  same  time  the  colonel  (which  wul  be  another 
overt  act  of  treason)  was  writing  a  treasonable  pamphlet.  I 
will  call  you  the  witnesses.    It  is  all  of  his  own  writings." 

Sir  Pmlip  Lloyd  then  described  the  seizure  of  the  papers : 
three  witnesses  proved  the  handwriting,  Sydney  only  slightly 
objecting  that  similitude  of  hands  could  be  no  proof.    The 
attorney  then  directed  a  clerk  to  read  certain  passages  which 
he  pointed  out — passages  which  breathed  the  very  sublime  of 
republicaniam,  eueV  iva  \\.  «.\(^^^^^  \xl  t\vft  ^jraiid  theoriei  of 
Milton — an  august  xe^enfe  o\\xsi««t«ak.^Y^Oiife^\ai?gw^^ 
libeitv.     The  mam  tttgomLeiA*,  «sA^\^^\ife*\s^^ss^s5»&i^^««^ 
Mil  the  Tigo\ii  o£  h^  a>2^^\:\^Vi«^<i.^^^^-  '^kaS.^vVM.^^^a.'S 
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ill  just  pcywer  is  the  people ;  that  the  people  are  judges  in 
;heir  own  case,  inasmuch  as  it  concerns  only  themselves ;  that 
he  general  revolt  of  a  nation  can  never  be  called  a  rebellion ; 
md,  finally,  ho  denied  that  the  power  of  calling  and  dissolv- 
ng  parliament  was  in  the  kii^, — a  necessary  dogma  at  a 
ime  wh^n,  if  a  parliament  met  at  all,  it  must  meet  in  spite  of 
;he  idng. 

"  So  much  we  shall  make  use  of,"  said  Sir  Bobert,  placidly. 
''  If  the  colonel  please  to  have  any  part  read  to  explain  it,  he 
may." 

The  sheets  were  then  handed  over  to  Sydney. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  use  to  make  of  it — ^I  can  read  it," 
said  he,  tranquilly  laying  them  down. 

"Ay,  no  doubt  of  it,  better  than  any  man  here,"  said 
Jeffreys,  with  a  banterinff  smile.  "  Fix  on  any  part  that  you 
have  a  mind  to  have  read." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  it, — ^to  read  it  in  pieces 
thus,"  replied  Sydney. 

"  I  perceive,'  said  Jefireys,  labouring  to  entrap  the  prisoner 
—"I  perceive  you  have  disposed  them  under  certain  heads  : 
what  heads  would  jou  have  read  P" 

"  My  lord,  let  mm  give  an  account  that  did  it,"  replied 
Sydney,  drily. 

"  My  lord,  we  will  not  delay  Colonel  Sydney  from  entering 
on  his  defence,"  said  the  attorney,  "  only  we  have  this  piece 
of  evidence  to  give  further.  One  of  his  accomplices  was  my 
Lord  [Russell :  we  will  give  in  evidence  his  conviction." 

The  record  of  Lord  E.ussell's  conviction  was  then  read,  and 
Sydney  listened  to  it  with  some  slight  tnarks  of  emotion ;  but 
he  smiled  encouragingly  at  Aurora,  observing  that  she  grew 
white  almost  to  lividness. 

"  But,  my  lord,"  again  urged  Sydney,  "  I  desire  to  know 
upon  what  statute  I  am  indicted." 

"  My  lord,  I  will  ^ve  as  plain  an  answer,"  repHed  Sir 
Hobert.  "  You  are  mdicted  upon  the  old  statute  of  25 
Edward  in." 

"  They  have  proved  a  paper  found  in  my  study,  of  Califfula 
and  Kero,"  said  Sydney :  "  that  is  compassing  the  death  of 
the  king,  is  it  P" 

"  That  I  shall  tell  the  jury,"  replied  Jeffreys.  **  The  point 
in  law  you  are  to  take  from  the  court,  gentlemen ;  whether 
there  oe  fact  sufficient,  that  is  your  duty  to  consider." 

Sydney  took  some  papers  from  his  dKV\a\3L\«!c,  «xA  ^^^ssxjkjsxs^'^ 
attnem,put  them  down  with,  a  troxMeS  VySk..    ^\!t"'B^^^ 
rs3  a^n  Breaking.  v  «. 

"My  lord,"  he  said,  "  I  am  about  to  c\o^^  ^^  ^^^ ^^"^^ 
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majesiy — and  not  only  for  his  majesty,  but  for  everv  man  d 
you  tliat  live  under  hie  blessed,  mild,  and  most  sacred  goren- 
ment,  and  with  the  testimony  of  him  of  whom  I  spoke,  iddch, 
inasmuch  as  it  substantiates  the  tact  of  the  colony's  adhesion 
to  the  Eye  conspiracy,  which  is  as  it  were  the  morrow  of  tJie 
whole,  I  may  well  style  the  keystone  of  this  great  arch  of 
proof,  which  I  have  cemented  so  together,  that  neitha  ihe 
torrents  of  party  violence,  nor  the  slow  majestie  waves  of  his- 
tory, shall  m  any  way  shake  it.  Call  Master  Mervjn  Blood, 
alicLs  Aumerle,  as  he  something  arrogantly  bastardizeth  him- 
self at  times." 

Aurora  started,  and  her  father  pressed  her  hand  in  silence ; 
the  summons  was  repeated  by  me  crier,  but  ere  it  ceased, 
MervjTi  was  at  the  bar.  "  I  am  here,  my  lord — no  bastard— 
but  the  lawful  heir  of  the  late  Earl  Aumerle,"  he  said,  in  a 
.  tone  of  perfect  composure,  and  somehow  ifcs  deadly  fiTednflgs 
of  purpose  chilled  the  sudden  uproar  which  arose  into  a 
breathless  silence  of  expectation. 

"  This  is  no  time  for  us.  Master  Mervyn,  to  investigate 
your  claims,  real  or  pretended,  *'  said  Jefi^feys,  with  cajoling 
softness.  "  Speak  the  truth  in  God's  name,  whatever  your 
own  may  be." 

"  I  shall,  my  lord,  and  His  lightnings  descend  upon  my 
head  if  I  speak  falsely,  but  a  word !"  said  Mervyn,  wiui  some 
elevation  of  tone.  "  My  lord,  I  am  told  the  grand  jury  hafe 
returned  a  true  bill  against  me,  and  I  desire  to  plead  gdlty 
to  the  conspiracy  laid  to  my  charge." 
'  "  Let  his  plea  be  recorded,"  said  JefEeejs,  eagerly.  "But 
do  not  let  any  false  hope  entangle  you,  sir ;  ms  majesty  is 
determined  that  justice  shall  take  its  course  in  all  these  xnat- 
ters,  and  especially  in  your  case,  lest  men  should  say  the 
officers  of  his  justice  bought  your  testimony  at  the  high  price 
of  a  traitorous  life  being  spared." 

"  It  is  what  I  expect--what  I  implore — ^what  I  demand !" 
said  Mervyn.  "  Death,  death — ^nothing  but  death !  I  will 
seal  the  truth  of  my  testimony  with  my  blood." 

There  was  an  energy  and  desperate  determination  in  his 
manner,  which  struck  awe  even  into  JeJBBreys  himself. 

"  Well  then,  sir,"  he  said,  "  proceed.  Grod  forbid  I  should 
oppose  the  disburthening  of  your  unhappy  conscience." 

Mervyn  drew  up  his  tall  figure,  and  folded  his  arms 
sedately,  and  his  noole  features  never  seemed  so  instinct  with 
beauty  as  now  'wVien.  ^t^^  V'^  *fi!afc  \&»j^^3&x^^qus  madness 
which  irradiated  fteoo..  "S.fe\o^'i^  ^itcpox^.  ^^^  ^-kw  s:^Os^ 

whom  he    Wl  ^oxxaYj  T.o>kefe^,  ^«r«.^  ^^^b.s^^ 
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joy  in  liis  face — and  lie  turned  fromthe  myriad  accusing  eyes 
around  with  a  smile  of  bitter  scorn,  and  met  the  mournful 
eye  of  Sydney.  There  was  no  reproach  in  it — ^it  was  sorrow, 
manly,  serene — but  more  affecting  than  the  wildest  outbursts 
could  have  been.  Mervyn  seemed  to  gather  strength  from 
the  general  injustice,  and  he  glanced  at  Aurora.  Their  eyes 
met.  She  was  reclining  back  in  her  chair,  but  a  light  flame- 
ooloured  blush  wavered  on  her  cheek,  as  if  the  siprit  within 
blashed,  rather  tiian  the  flesh  without.  What  a  world  of 
meaning  was  in  that  glance ! — ^the  love,  ^e  grief,  the  suffering 
of  ages,  the  million  reproaches  of  as  many  violated  trusts,  an 
immortalii?^  of  anguish  ai\d  despair.  Had  he  indeed  come 
ihere  to  play  the  villanous  part  for  which  all  present  gave 
him  credit,  uiat  look  must  have  smote  his  heart  more  keenly 
tbaji  a  dagger. 

He  began  in  a  clear,  calm,  melancholy  tone,  and  as  he  did 
so  he  saw  that  Aurora  resumed  her  pen,  looking  like  the  angel 
of  tiie  fiery  record,  so  beautiful,  serene,  and  passionless.  He 
entreated  his  lordship's  pardon  for  a  short  digression,  while 
he  briefly  stated  the  circumstances  of  his  flrst  connection  with 
Sydney — ^it  was  necessary,  he  said,  to  the  story.  He  gave  a 
rapid  sketch  of  his  early  life — ^by  what  machinations  Oates 
Inouffht  him  over  to  England — ^the  manner  in  which  Sydney 
saved  his  life.  Sydney's  counsel  would  have  interrupted  this 
as  irrelevant,  but  Jeffireys  silenced  them ;  the  tide  was  turned, 
and  everything  against  the  popish  plot  and  its  contrivers  was 
acceptable  to  me  sitters  in  high  places. 

"  1  have  never  been  believSl,'  said  Mervyn,  at  this  point ; 
"but  I  have  said  it  in  all  places,  and  before  all  persons — 
when  it  might  benefit  and  when  it  might  destroy  me — Oates 
was  the  refd  murderer  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey !" 

There  was  a  general  but  suppressed  murmur,  and  a  voice 
from  the  crowd  sobbed,  "  O  Loard,  defend  thy  saints  !" 

"  Who  speaks  there  ? — ^I  know  thine  accursed  tones,  mur- 
derer !"  exclaimed  Mervyn,  fiercely.  "  But  the  voice  of  blood 
will  no  longer  be  choked.  Come  forth,  thou  man  of  blood, 
and  I  wiU  wring  the  truth  from  thy  black  heart !" 

"  You  go  too  far,  ^ptain ;  the  king  cannot  be  served  thus," 
said  JeflBreys,  kindly.  "  Keep  to  your  present  subject ;  I 
doubt  me  not  we  shall  have  to  do  with  the  Lord's  sinner  at 
some  other  day." 

Mervyn  became  calm  again ;  he  related  how  Sydney  saved 
his  life,  and  seemed  to  dwell  on  all  his  ^oodaa^^,  ^aSi  \c>  ^- 
aggerate  the  msLgmtade  of  his  8nb8ec\vient  i^«S\.   ^^  \<i'&^st^^^ 
Sydney's  calm  and  literary  life,  his  geneTO^Vt^ , Vv^  ^^^  ^% 
imenis  on  ail  occasions,  in  a  language  oi  ^«sie^^^  ^^^"^^ 
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apparently  pleased  JcfGrejs,  for  lie  tlioiij;r]it  it  was  (nljs 
rhetorical  artifice  to  lieigliten  the  effect  of  what  was  to  follow. 
His  imagination  seemed  to  kindle  as  he  advanced,  and  he 
burst  into  one  of  the  most  eloquent  eulogiums  that  had  ever 
been  heard  within  the  walls  of  W  estminster,  but  which  baidtf 
did  justice  to  the  illustrious  subject.  The  chief  justice  be^  ' 
to  show  tokens  of  surprise  and  displeasure. 

"  Well,  well.  Master  Mervyn,"  he  interrupted,  "  I  Lope 
there  is  no  one  so  bad  but  he  hath  his  better  qualities,  and 
Mr.  Sydney  hath  doubtless  many  matching  his  great  rank; 
but  we  must  not  have  the  jury  stuffed  with  fulsome  speeches, 
and  our  time  wasted.  Speak  only  what  is  near-to  the  acea- 
sation." 

"  My  lord,  all  that  I  have  said  points  to  the  matter  at 
issue,"  said  Mervyn ;  "  it  was  by  these  great  and  noble  qoaK- 
ties  that  Colonel  Sydney  won  from  me  that  implicit  faitaaod 
confidence  which  liath  brought  us  both  here.  He  first  tanghb 
me  that  the  people  of  England  are  bom  free ;  that  their 
rights  are  inalienable ;  that  he  who  endeavours  to  deprive 
them  of  their  exercise  is  a  tyrant ;  and  that  it  ia  lawnil  to 
bring  tyrants  to  justice," 

"  Speak  not  in  such  generalities,  sir,"  said  Jeffireys ;  "nj 
plainly — meant  he  that  it  was  lawfiil  to  assassinate  or  other- 
wise 9lay  a  king  P" 

"  To  bring  tyrants  to  justice !"  thimdered  Mervyn,  till  the 
hall  rang  again. 

**  And  he  considered  his  present  most  gracious  majesty  a 
tyrant  ?"  interposed  the  attorney-general.  "  Let  the  witness 
take  his  own  way,  my  lord !  fair  and  softly  goes  far." 
.  "  Sydney  defined  a  tyrant  to  be  a  man  vmo  ruled  without 
consent  of  the  governed,  or  in  a  manner  which  they  did  not 
approve,"  replied  Mervyn.  "  I  pretend  not  to  say  what  de- 
ductions he  drew  from  these  premises,  but  I  drew  these— 
mark  ye  all,  I  in  my  particular  person — ^that  Charles  IL  is  an 
atroi;lous  tyrant,  and  that  it  is  lawful  to  slay  him  like  a  wild 
beast ;  though  it  were  more  becoming  the  justice  of  a  ereat 
nation  to  brmg  him  to  the  block  by  deliberate  process  of  lair, 
as  it  was  done  to  the  late  Charles,  his  father." 

"  We  see  in  what  school  this  unhappy  youth  hath  been 
educate;"  said  Sir  Eobert,  comTpassionately.  "And  thus 
seasoned,  no  marvel  you  were  ready  prepared  to  aid  and  abet 
in  the  desperate  plot  to  murder  his  majesty  (whom  Heaven 
preserve  1)  at  t\ie'RYe^c5\3&^r 

"  None  but  the&eii^  e^ct  ^^V^^wii^  wy^r-i5.\^^.^^i^^«a.^ 
tempter  1    But  X  ^^  ^^^ot^.^^.  ^  1^^  ^'^r^,^'^  ^*««m^^ 
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with  insufferable  wrongs.  All  the  world  has  heard  them.  I 
was  wrongfully  accused,  imprisoned,  stripped  of  all  but  my 
Tengeance,  by  those  who  Itnew  my  innocence.  Falsely  or 
truly,  I  beheved  that  his  majesty  was  my  chief  wronger  and 
oppressor,  and  the  wrongs  my  country  suffered  too  seemed  to 
me  to  sanctify  the  arm  of  private  vengeance." 

"  But  the  tempter ! — ^the  tempter,  sir !"  exclaimed  Jeffreys. 

**  There  were  but  three  of  us  engaged  in  the  E.ye  House 
oonsniracy,"  continued  Mervyn,  quietty — "but  threeof  us : — 
you  jmow  the  plot,  the  plan,  the  failure." 

"  It  was  sufficiently  expounded  at  my  Lord  Eussell's  trial,*' 
said  the  chief-justice. 

"  I  know  nothing  on  what  grounds  my  Lord  "Russell  was 
convicted,  being  in  a  dungeon  this  many  a  day,"  said  Mervyn, 
"But  I  do  hope  his  blood  was  not  shed  in  that  cause,  for  he 
was  as  innocent  of  it  as  any  saint  in  heaven !" 

"  Pish ! — ^we  are  not  here  to  try  my  Lord  E-ussell,  nor  my 
Lord  Eussell's  ghost,"  said  Jeffreys,  peevishly.  "  Speak  to 
the  point  at  issue — ^teU  these  gentlemen  what  project  was 
finrmed  by  this  imperium  in  imperno,  this  second  council  of 
three,  and  how  its  barbarous  plans  were  to  be  perfected." 

Mervyn  detailed  the  circumstances  of  the  plot,  precisely  as 
we  have  narrated  them,  but  as  yet  he  named  no  names ;  he 
spoke  only  of  the  council  of  three ;  but  the  part  played  by 
Howard,  all  present  silently  ascribed  to  Sydney. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  horrider  plot, 
talk  as  they  will  of  the  popishers  P"  exclaimed  Jeffreys.  "  So 
you  for  your  own  part.  Master  Mervyn,  were  desirous  rather 
to  secure  the  king  s  person  than  to  slay  him  then  and  there  ? 
I  must  say  that  showed  some  better  nature  in  you !  But  thitf 
tempter,  whom  you  name  not,  was  desirous  to  glut  his 
traitorous  thirst  in  his  majesty's  most  sacred  blood  P" 

"  But  what  hath  all  this  to  do  with  me,  my  lord  P"  said 
Sydney,  much  agitated.  "  Surely  this  witness  cannot  mean 
to  accuse  me ;  I  never  heard  of  any  such  plot  till  my  dear 
friend,'  the  Lord  Eussell,  was  executed  for  it." 

"  Ay,  truly,  in  cases  like  these  of  life  and  death,  we  must 
not  deal  in  blindman's  buff,"  said  Jeffi*eys,  wrinkling  his 
terrible  eyes.  "  State  clearly  and  by  name  who  were  these 
three  monstrous  conspirators,  and  in  especial  him  whom  you 
still  style  the  Tempter." 

"  I  myself  was  one — Colonel  Eumbold — 'tis  no  harm  to  say 
it,  since  he  hath  escaped — ^was  another,"  a«id  M.qit^w,  ^^  «sA. 
ihe  third — "  he  was  interrupted  \)y  a  ie«i^\Ji  ^kcv^  ^^<3tss- 
Aurora,  who,  clasping  her  hands,  liune  o^ex  \Xxsi\i«x  vo.^^^^- 
''And  the  third,'*  he  continued,  amidaV.  t\L^  tsvq^^  ^^^Xj^^ 
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stillnefls — "  the  tliird — tlie  tempter,  wlio  now  like  the  fiend 
accoseth  his  miserable  victims,  was  the  Lord  Howard  of 
Eskricke !" 

There  was  a  full  minute  of  profound  silenoe. 

"  Villain !  what  means  this  ? — art  thou  mad  P"  excbumed 
Jeffreys,  in  his  most  tremendous  voice,  and  half-rising  in  his 
judgment-seat.     "  Darest  thou  palter  with  the  king's  justice  ?" 

"  Justice !"  shouted  Mervyn.  "  Did  he  wield  me  thunder, 
I  would  defy  and  scorn  him,  as  I  do  thee,  thou  blood-thinty 
judge!  Tyrants !  I  have  deceived  you.  I  am  here  to  dw— 
out  it  shall  be  with  the  truth  on  my  lips.  Sydney  is  innooeat 
of  all  part  or  share  or  knowledge  in  the  Bye  House  conspiracy. 
Howard,  Rumbold,  and  I,  were  the  sole  planners,  the  me 
confidants,  the  sole  executors  of  that  glorious  attempt!  And 
now  do  your  worst — ^I  defy  the  worst  that  man  can  do!" 

There  was  another  pause  of  profound  astonishment— it  wis* 
broken  by  a  shout  of  applause  from  the  immense  aodienee, 
which  all  Jeffreys^  furious  gestures  and  yells  could  not  for 
0ome  moments  suppress. 

"  My  son !— I  knew  thou  couldst  not  mean  to  betray  mfi," 
said  Sydney,  with  a  smile  of  benignant  tenderness,  and* 
triumphant  j^lance  at  the  reanimated  countenance  of  bis 
daughter,  which  shone  with  an  expression  of  celestial  joy. 

"The  man  is  mad!"  exclaimed  Sir  Bobert,  in  the  fint 
moments  of  restored  silence.  "His  crimes,  wounds,  and 
imprisonment  have  crazed  him."  ' 

"  No,  no,  he  is  not  mad,  he  is  more  knave  than  fool,"  said 
Jeffreys,  blackening  with  rage.  "  He  hath  fairly  deceiFednB, 
but  himself  more.  He  hat£  confessed  what  we  might  hare 
"had  some  difficulty  in  proving.  Clerk,  enter  his  plea  of 
guilty,  and  remove  him  to  his  former  place  till  we  have  dow 
with  Mr.  Sydney.  It  was  well,  Sir  Kobert,  that  you  pot 
small  stress  on  this  witness's  evidence ;  your  charge,  methinbi 
hath  legs  enough  of  its  own  to  stand  on." 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  have  heard  the  truth,"  ex- 
claimed Mervyn,  as  they  removed  him.  "  If  you  condemn 
the  prisoner,  his  blood  be  upon  you  and  your  cmldren's  heads 
for  ever  and  for  ever !" 

"  Gag  him  if  he  will  not  be  silent !"  exclaimed  the  chief- 
justice. 

"  Will  not  this  gap  in  the  state  close  till  it  has  swallowed 
up  all  that  is  TioVAeat  m  it  I"  said  Sydney.  "  O  Eome,  Borne ! 
boast  of  thy  C\rc\AX\a  «i'&^QM^^^S!^f-Ai<5?t^  S&  «5svs&  ^hiiae  ^(»y 
outdSiZzLcs  iws 

scene  rabsided,  aaOL  KxHat«.T^««»^«^V<st..«^.^to5s^  ^^ 
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wonderful  that,  althougli  her  lover's  fate  was  sealed  by  this 
outburst,  she  seemed  restored  by  some  magic  to  life  and  hap- 
piness. Her  cheeks  glowed,  her  eyes  sparkled,  there  was 
animation,  courage,  denance,  in  the  very  grace  of  her  beautiful 
form,  in  every  gesture,  in  the  haughty  smile  on  her  lip. 

Sydney  examined  a  note  which  nis  coimsel  handed  over  to 
faun,  and  began  his  defence.  He  denied  that  he  had  any 
light  to  take  notice  of  the  papers  laid  to  his  charge.  It  was 
impossible  to  prove  that  they  were  his  writing ;  his  hand  might 
be  counterfeited — a  very  common  artifice  in  that  intriguing  age. 
He  then  alleged  the  law  of  Edward  III.,  by  which  he  could 
not  be  indicted,  much  less  tried  and  condemned,  without  the 
evidence  of  two  witnesses  to  each  branch  of  the  indictment. 
Here  was  onl^r  one — the  Lord  Howard.  He  then  proceeded 
to  expose  the  inconsistencies  and  improbabilities  of  Howard's 
narrative,  which,  indeed,  existed  in  the  conspiracy  itself,  from 
the  great  variety  of  plans  and  cross-plans  pursued  by  the 
different  ramifications  of  plotters.  Sydney  had  had  but  one 
motive,  but  one  course  of  action,  and  he  had  not  the  least  idea 
by  what  an  infinite  variety  of  threads  it  was  crossed.  This 
part  of  his  defence  was  eviaently  the  composition  of  a  lawyer ; 
it  abounded  in  legal  subtleties,  far-fetched  illustrations, 
dLenching  arguments  on  little  points ;  but  it  emerged  finally 
on  the  OToad  ground  that,  as  there  was  but  one  witness,  and 
the  law  required  two,  to  an  indictment  of  treason,  he  was  not 
obliged  in  any  manner  to  plead  to  it. 

"This  is  a  point  of  fact  whether  there  be  two  witnesses," 
said  Jeflreys.  "I  tell  you  beforehand  one  witness  is  not 
enough." 

"  Why  then  there  is  my  Lord  Howard,  and  not  another," 
said  Sydney. 

"  Nay,  do  not  make  these  inferences,"  replied  Jeffreys.  "  I 
wiU  teU  the  jury,  if  there  be  not  two  witnesses,  as  the  law 
requires  in  this  matter,  they  ought  to  acquit  you." 

"You  confound  me — ^I  cannot  stir,"  said  Sydney,  vehe- 
mently. "  You  talk  of  a  conspiracy ;  what  is  a  conspiracy  to 
kiQ  the  king  P  Are  there  any  more  witnesses  than  one  for 
levying  of  war  P" 

"Pray  do  not  deceive  yourself,"  replied  Jeffreys;  "you 
must  not  think  the  court  and  you  intend  to  enter  into  a 
dialogue.  Answer  to  the  fact ;  if  there  be  not  sufficient  fact 
thejuiy  will  acquit  you."  , 

Thus  hardly  pressed,  and  still  coTLdfitoiifc^  \;^  ^^^  ^^^ 
abadows,  Svdney  took  a  new  tack  o£  deie\ice,\yg  ^A-esJc^^^^*^^ 
aredit  of  the  aolitary  witness  wMcla.  7iad  a.W€v«s^\.    ^^^  '^^^ 
*oeed  his  inconaiatencies,  his  rlietoTie«l  ar\,mce,\iva  c,Q^vas» 
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eTidence,  wliich  distiaguished  what  no  man  said  or  ^,  bnt 
created  a  ffenend  impression  which,  might  be  distributed  at 
any  man's  fancy.  Jeffreys  pretended  to  encourage  him  in  this 
proceeding ;  he  termed  it  relevant  to  attack  the  credit  of  a 
witness  if  Tie  conld. 

"  I  have  this  to  say  concerning  my  Lord  Howard,"  con- 
tinued Sydney,  "  he  hath  accused  iiimself  of  divers  treasons, 
and  I  do  not  near  that  he  has  his  pardon  for  any ;  he  is  under 
the  terror  of  those  treasons,  and  the  punishment  for  them; 
he  hath  shown  himself  to  be  under  that  terror :  he  hath  said 
he  could  not  get  his  pardon  until  he  had  done  some  other 
jobs — till  he  was  past  that  drudgery  of  swearing ;— tiiat  is, 
my  lord,  that  having  incurred  the  penalty  of  high  treason,  he 
would  get  his  own  indenmity  by  destroymg  others.  This,  hy 
the  law  of  God  and  man,  I  think,  destroys  a  man's  testimonr. 
Besides,  my  lord,  he  is  my  debtor ;  he  owes  me  a  consideralile 
sum  of  money  I  lent  him  in  time  of  his  great  necessity ;  he 
made  some  covenants  with  me  for  the  payment  of  that  moneTi 
which  he  hath  broken ;  and  when  his  mortgage  was  forfeitefl, 
and  I  might  take  the  advantage  the  law  gives  me,  he  foond 
out  a  way  to  have  me  laid  up  in  the  Tower.  He  is  a  venr 
subtle  man ;  at  my  Lord  Bussell's  trial  he  carried  his  faufe, 
he  said,  between  the  paring  and  the  apple ;  and  so  tiiis  is  a 
point  of  great  nicety  and  cunning,  at  one  time  to  get  his  own 
pardon,  and  at  the  same  time  to  save  his  money.  Another 
thing,  my  lord,  is,  that  when  I  was  a  prisoner,  he  came  to  my 
house,  and  spoke  with  my  servant,  and  said  how  sorry  he  was 
that  I  should  be  brought  in  danger  upon  this  account  of  the 
plot,  and  that  it  was  but  a  sham ;  and  that  he  was  confident, 
if  I  had  known  anything,  I  should  have  told  him.  He  hath 
said  something  of  this  before ;  I  have  several  witnesses  to  : 
prove  both.  He  was  desirous  to  go  farther,  and  he  would  not  | 
only  pay  my  debt  by  his  testimony  against  me,  but  he  wonld 
have  got  my  plate  and  other  goods  from  me  into  his  posses- 
sion, and  he  desired  my  man,  as  a  place  of  trust,  to  put  them 
in  his  hands.  And  the  next  news  was  that  there  was  a  warrant 
against  my  Lord  EusseU  and  me.  But  then,  my  lord,  he 
made  other  affirmations  in  the  presence  of  Gk>d,  that  I  was 
innocent  in  his  opinion,  and  was  confident  of  it ;  for  if  I  had 
known  anything  of  it,  I  would  have  told  it." 

After  this  burst  of  indignant  feeling,  Sydney  looked  again 
at  his  legal  iiot^a,  accA  «:^mxfeTi}d:T  "cesumed  the  line  of  argu- 
ment wnicli  \\i<iy  (^tiJ^t!^  QKsii.  i<5rt  \ssscl,    Kiik.  •"Jaft^  vai^eniooi 
resources  o£  dei^ivce  ^ete>  cA\aM&\fc^\s^  ^^  ^5:!Ss&^ss^^^Ys^^^ 
had  drawn  up  \i:\av\^^%  ^^^^  ^^S5cs^^T^^.^"t^^^'^^2fs.^ 
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anconnected  facts  and  perjuries  which  Howard  had  produced. 
The  decisions  of  former  judges,  refusing  the  similitude  of 
hands,  seemed  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  the  alleged  libel. 
Sydney,  however,  got  into  speaking  of  Filmer's  work,  which 
his  own  was  written  to  refute,  and  Bie  zeal  of  the  author  soon 
appeared  in  the  withering  invective  which  he  launched  at  his 
adversary.  But  Jefireys  recalled  him  abruptly,  and,  after 
Bome  wrangling,  impatiently  desired  him  to  produce  his  wit- 
nesses, if  he  had  any. 

Sydney,  finding  it  in  vain  to  contend  with  the  power  and 
obstinacy  of  his  judge,  called  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  who  bore 
testimony  to  the  expressions  which  Howard  had  used,  relative 
to  Sydney's  innocence  of  the  plot.  The  Earl  of  Clare  bore  a 
Bimilar  evidence,  commenting  with  great  bitterness  on  the 
delator's  ingratitude  to  a  man  who  had  obliged  him  in  many 
instances.  Mr.  Philip  Howard,  a  gentleman  of  the  same- 
&mily  as  the  accuser,  also  witnessed  against  him,  and  with 
the  indignation  of  an  honourable  mind,  indignant  at  the  dis- 
grace brought  on  their  common  name.  The  celebrated 
Somet ;  Sydney's  steward,  Ducas ;  the  Lord  Paget ;  Mr. 
JSdward  Howard ;  and  several  witnesses  of  inferior  rank  were 
eaUed,  who  testified  to  the  facts  of  the  Lord  Howard's  constant 
denial  of  the  conspiracy,  his  assertions  of  Sydney's  innocence, 
and  frequent  expressions  of  complaint  at  bein^  obliged  to 
purchase  his  own  pardon  at  the  sacrifice  of  others.  There 
was  no  necessity  to  prove  the  mortgage — ^he  hastily  acknow- 
ledged that  himself. 

&^dney's  counsel  now  produced  a  witness,  in  the  form  of  an 
old  grisly  Jew,  whom  several  in  court  instantly  recognized  as 
the  alchemist,  Elkanah. 

"And  what  have  you  to  say,  my  fine  master  P"  said  Jefireys, 
watching  the  snaky  glittering  oi  the  man's  eye,  with  the  m- 
terest  of  a  congenial  nature. 

"  This  only  nave  I  to  say,"  replied  the  Jew,  tremulously, 
"that  if  your  lordship  pleases  to  show  me  any  of  these  sheets 
of  paper,  I  will  undertake  to  imitate  them  in  a  little  time,  that 
you  shall  not  know  which  is  which.  'Tis  the  easiest  hand 
that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life." 

•*  You  did  not  write  these,  Elkanah  P"  said  Sir  Eobert,. 
tossing  over  the  papers  impatiently. 

"  No ;  but  I  will  do  so  in  a  very  little  time,  if  you  pleash/^ 
repHcd  the  alchemist. 

"Have  you  any  more  witnesses?"  infcerrcjL^V^i^^^'Sx^^^^Sss: 
B  wratbRd  voice, 
"No,  my  lord,"  ^ 

''  Then  address  yourself  to  theiury,"  \veTe^\vfe^>^^«a\-^^^N^ 
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And  Sydney  did  address  himself  to  the  jury,  with  the  same 
calmness  and  dimity  of  manner  which  he  had  presonred 
throughout  the  trial.  His  speech  was  a  model  of  ar^men- 
tatiye  eloquence.  But  what  availed  eloquence  or  innocence 
at  the  corrupt  tribunal  before  which  he  stood  P  He  ceased  at 
length,  conquered  rather  by  exhausion  of  frame  than  of  argu- 
ment. Marks  of  approbation  from  portions  of  the  audience 
continually  escaped ;  but  the  terridc  Jeffi*eys  easily  suppressed 
them. 

He  then  sat  down  beside  his  daughter,  whose  deadly  pale- 
ness had  now  returned.  She  endeavoured  to  look  at  him 
smilingly  and  hopefully,  but  the  effort  was  vain,  and  tears 
gushed  heavily  to  her  eyes. 

The  solicitor-general  repUed  in  an  elaborate  speech,  and 
Sydney  wished,  afTberwards,  to  add  a  few  remarks,  but  tibe 
chief-justice  would  not  allow  him,  alleging  that  his  time  was 
past.  He  then  conmienced  that  remarkable  charge  to  the 
jury  which,  but  that  he  himself  has  left  similar  examples, 
would  stand  alone  in  the  annals  of  legal  injustice.  With  what 
emotions  this  address  was  listened  to,  may  be  imagined ;  a 
profound,  almost  deathly,  silence  reigned.  Sydney's  couiie- 
nanoe  was  almost  the  only  one  in  court  which  betrayed  no 
signs  of  agitation.  Aurora's  eye  and  her  whole  soul  were 
fixed  on  tne  judge,  with  a  fixedness  and  intensity  of  thought 
that  barred  out  all  external  influences.  Much  curiosity  was 
entertained  relative  to  the  judge's  interpretation  of  the  statute 
whereby  two  witnesses  were  required,  and  which  seemed  to 
be  a  fatal  want  in  the  whole  process.  This  question  was  soon 
put  at  rest. 

Jeffreys  began  his  charge  by  an  able  exposition  of  the 
points  at  issue,  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  regarded, 
his  own  duties,  and  those  of  the  jurors.  With  appar^t 
impartiality  he  enumerated  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  high 
treason;  but  suddenly  he  launched  forth  that  celebrated 
decision  which  might  alone  have  made  his  name  infamous 
among  the  false  interpreters  of  the  law  of  England.  "I 
am  also  to  tell  you, '  he  said,  with  peculiar  emphasis  on 
every  word,  "  that,  in  point  of  law,  it  is  not  only  the  opinion 
of  us  here,  but  the  opinion  of  them  that  sat  before  us,  and 
the  opinion  of  all  the  judges  of  England,  and  within  the 
memory  of  many  of  you,  that,  although  there  be  two  wit- 
nesses required  to  prove  a  man  guilty  of  high  treason,  yet 
it  is  not  neceaaorj  ^^est^  ^a\j^^  \i^  \?^q  -witnesses  to  the 
same  tiling  at  one  van.e.  ^\\Jt.*\^  \,^sc>^?^Sfe«^^'9aR»»^^«55^^\:^v:i  ^rs^^ss^ 
facts  that  Kave  a  teii^exiE^  \.o  ^^  ^«kv^\:^^'5s^,'^5qis^  ««s^\»sk 
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These  words  struck  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  Sydney, 
but  still  he  was  unmoved,  save  that  he  looked  compassionately 
at  his  daughter.  Jeffreys  proceeded  to  defend  the  conduct 
of  the  crown  prosecutors,  by  assimilating  it  to  that  pur- 
sued by  the  popular  party  against  the  popish  plotters.  He 
spoke  mdignantly,  as  if  the  majesty  of  justice  were  affronted 
by  doubts  thrown  on  the  existence  of  a  plot,  for  which  many 
had  already  bled  on  the  scaffold.  Despite  of  Mervyns 
orerwhelming  evidence,  ho  artfuUy  amalgamated  and  dove- 
tailed the  £>ye  House  conspiracy  into  aU  the  ramifications 
of  the  popular  party.  Mervyn's  testimony  he  declared  un- 
worthy of  credit,  as  that  of  a  desperate  wretch,  who,  like 
the  dymg  wasp,  endeavoured  to  leave  its  sting  in  the  crusher's 
hand.  He  summed  up  the  evidence  altogether  against  Sydney 
and  his  witnesses,  and  drew  from  those  of  his  antagonists  a 
narratiye  of  the  plot,  to  which  he  seemed  to  pledge  the  weight 
of  his  judicial  authority. 

All  the  arguments  in  Sydney's  favour,  one  by  one,  disap- 
peared under  the  crushing  march  of  his  (so  called)  jvd^e  I 
But  as  if  aware  of  the  instability  of  his  decision  concermng 
witnesses,  the  chief-justice,  after  reiterating  it,  declared  that, 
eren  if  the  prisoner's  objection  was  good, — there  were  two 
witnesses,  one  indeed  dumb,  yet  speaking  with  a  mighty 
Toice — ^being  pen  and  ink.  There  was  a  general  murmur 
of  curiosity ;  out  when  the  judge  pronounced  that  this 
second  witxiess  was  the  book  which  Sydney  had  written,  a 
book  containing  "  all  the  imalice,  and  revenge,  and  treason, 
that  mankind  can  be  guilty  of,"  men  lookea  at  each  other 
in  mute  terror.  He  reminded  the  courtly  jury  of  the  bitter 
times  of  the  late  rebellion,  and  declared  that  without  vigour 
and  unanimity  similar  scenes  were  approaching.  "  Ilext,  I 
mnst  tell  you,  gentlemen," — ^he  concluded  tins  part  of  his 
summary  with  bloodthirsty  injustice, — "  upon,  I  think,  a  less 
testimony,  an  indictment  was  preferred  against  the  late  Lord 
Bussell,  and  he  was  thereupon  convicted  and  executed :  of 
which  the  record  has  been  brought.  This  is  the  evidence  for 
the  king." 

He  next  proceeded  to  demolish  Sydney's  various  objec- 
tions.   The  fabric  which  his  lawyer's  sxill  had  raised,  rapidly 
fell,  brick  by  brick,  beneath  tne  overbearing  hand  of  his 
aalQiority.     "So  that,  on  one  side,"  he  conwuded,  piously 
raising  nis  eye,  a  trick  he  had  learned  from  his  old  mas- 
ters, the  puritans,  "  God   forbid  but  we  should  b^  casfc^»L 
of  men*B  lives;  so,  on  the   other   aide,  ^od  ^cr^\  1^^^^^^ 
^oanshes  and  varnish  should  come  to  endaxi^'et  'Oc^^  '^'^  ^ 
the  king,  and  the  destruction  of  tlie  go^eTTXTCLeuXi.    ^^i5t-.  %^'^* 
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ilemen,  we  are  not  to  anticipate  yoa  in  matters  of  fact.  I  hare, 
according  to  my  memory^  recapitulated  the  matter  givea  in 
evidence.  It  remains  purely  in  you  now,  to  say  whemer  you 
believe,  upon  the  whole  matter,  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty  of 
the  high  treason  whereof  he  is  indicted." 

"  Grentlemen,  it  is  fit  you  have  our  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Jus* 
tice  Withins,  imvriUing  to  be  defrauded  of  his  share  of  e?^- 
lastmg  infamy.  "  In  all  the  points  of  law  we  concur  with  my 
lord  chief-justice:  Colonel  Svdney  says,  here  is  a  mighty 
conspiracy,  but  there  is  notning  comes  of  it :  who  must  we 
thank  for  that  P  None  but  the  Almighty  Providence :  one  of 
themselves  being  troubled  in  conscience,  and  came  to  dis- 
cover it ;  had  not  Keeling  discovered  it,  God  knows  whether 
we  might  have  been  alive  at  this  day." 

After  this  appeal,  ad  homiries,  the  jury  vdihdrew.  "And 
now,  my  dearest  child,  for  the  firmness  which  you  promised 
me,"  said  Sydney,  turning  to  his  daughter,  "  Eemember, 
you  are  a  Sydney !" 

She  look^  at  nim,  and  her  white  lips  moved,  but  uttered 
no  sound.  Sydney  stooped  and  kissed  her  marble  brow,  with 
dignified  tendiemess.  He  then  began  speaking  in  an  under- 
tone, bat  with  perfect  calmness,  to  his  counsel  and  the  gen« 
tlemen  of  his  acquaintance  who  crowded  round.  Mervyn, 
who  had  hitherto  looked  on  as  imperturbable  as  a  statue,  now 
observed  the  strange  lawyer  whisper  to  Jeftcejs,  who,  under 
pretext  of  taking  some  refreshment,  retired.  He  returned  in 
a  few  minutes,  something  flushed,  probably  with  a  draught  of 
strong  waters,  his  favourite  potation,  and  observed  in  a  mild 
tone, 

"  The  jury  are  like  to  occupy  the  best  part  of  an  hour  in 
their  talk,  so,  master  sergeant,  make  some  small  room  at  the 
bar,  and  let  us  see  this  rare  witness  of  ours,  who  hath  so 
amply  testified  against  himself.  Let  another  twelve  be  swoisn, 
and  we  will  despatch  his  business." 

The  orders  of  Jeffreys  were  always  obeyed  with  rapidity. 
A  new  jury  soon  occupied  the  box  of  those  in  debate,  and 
Mervyn's  ffuards  transferred  him  to  the  bar,  at  which  sat 
Sydney  and  his  daughter.  The  forriter  embraced  him  with 
extreme  emotion ;  the  latter  put  her  hand  mechanically  in 
his,  and  a  visible  shudder  ran  over  her  whole  frame.  Mervyn 
blessed  God  that  she  seemed  scarcely  sensible  of  what  was 
goinff  on,  and  took  his  stand,  leaning  on  the  bar  with  proud 
and  dignified  crnn^^ows^. 

"Prisoner  \"  said.  JeSte^^,  'va.  ^  XfisroS^a.  \j5iWb,*^''^Q^^and 
indicted  of  higja.  tte^&oiv,  wy^iova  ^«a.  ^1  ^5S&^  xft.-tssaw^N 
but,  for  the  saliBiwiXivoTi  ol^^\^^  A'iJv.^^>«^^«»2^^'^5e^ 
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**Yoti  may  spare  yourself  that  trouble,  my  lord,"  said 
Mervyn,  '*  as  also  any  attempt  to  frighten  me  with  big  looks 
and  noisy  words.  I  am  past  fear,  my  lord.  I  plead  guilty  to 
your  indictment,  for  in  that  guilt,  as  you  call  it,  do  I  place 
my  chief  hopes  of  being  remembered  with  applause  in  my 
country's  history.  I  am  guilty  of  conspiring  to  dethrone  the 
tyrant,  Charles  II.,  and  to  restore  their  liberty  to  the  English 
people.** 

**  Bead  his  confession,  clerk,"  said  Jefireys,  with  imper- 
turbable determination. 

While  this  form  was  goinff  through,  Mervyn  felt  his  sleeve 
plucked  ^m  behind,  and  Poking  round,  he  saw,  with  sur- 
prise and  horror,  the  form  of  Colonel  Blood,  half  hidden  by  a 
pillar.  He  looked  as  pale  as  a  corpse,  but  his  eyes  had  a 
wild  wolf-like  glare. 

"  Mervyn !"  ne  whispered,  "  there  is  stiU  another  die  in 
the  box — demand  the  ordeal  by  battle ;  'tis  an  ancient  law 
unrepealed!" 

Mervyn  turned  as  if  from  a  fiend,  but  the  words  worked 
etnngely  in  his  mind,  and  assimilated  well  with  the  reckless 
state  of  his  feelings.  When,  therefore,  Jeffreys  hurriedly 
began  to  pronounce  sentence  on  him,  for  Sydney's  jury  were 
now  ready  with  their  verdict,  he  interrunted  him.  "  My  lord, 
I  have  tms  to  sav  why  judgment  should  not  be  passed  on 
me,"  he  exclaimed.  "  By  an  ancient  law,  never  repealed,  it 
is  left  to  the  accused  to  vindicate  theiAselves  in  single  battle 
against  their  accusers.  Your  lordship  is  fond  of  these  ancient 
worm-eaten  laws,  and  will  not  deny  me  battle  with  my 
accuser,  whoever  he  may  be,  which  I  now  demand  to  the 
death,  as  witness  my  glove !" 

•*  lien  fight  it  out  with  yourself,  for  you  are  your  own  sole 
accuser !"  said  Jeffreys,  with  a  loud  laugh,  in  which  none 
joined.  "  Why,  the  man  is  mad — ^let  us  see  him  buffet  him- 
self—light, light !" 

A  few  torches  hastily  kindled  threw  a  dark  and  lugubrious 
illumination  on  the  scene,  and  produced  an  effect  of  peculiar 
solenmity  and  gloom.    The  pale  face  of  Mervyn,  glaring 
with  passion ;  the  passive  form  of  Aurora,  with  her  marble 
features  bathed  in  a  cold  dew;  the  calm,  majestic  attitude 
of  Sydney ;  the  immense  masses  of  gazing  faces,. which  had 
all  gradually  sunk  into  dark  twih'gnt;  3l  came  suddenly 
into  full  relief.    Jeffrevs  renewed  his  sentencing,  when  he 
suddenly  recollected  that   he  had  not  hia  b\»^^  «s«:^  <s^> 
sad  he  immed  with  a  sharp  rebuke  to  Wi<B  Q®LC«t  ^V<i  csv\sgc5^ 
to  hare  had  it  ready — ^when  a  imitteTin&  TMortKncc  t«s\^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
"/A^jnry,  tAejxajr     In  an  inBtant  \^iet^  ^^  ^  ^xsftfs^as^^ 
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silence  throogliout  the  hall.  The  iurj  appeared,  with  their 
foreman  at  the  head,  proceeded  by  an  officer  with  Hnks. 
But  this  iUumination  was  rendered  nnneeessarj  bj  a  cata- 
raet  of  rich  golden  light,  which  inundated  the  wliole  wall, 
and  lighted  np  its  minutest  carving — probably  a  sudden  bunt 
out  of  the  cloudy  sunset. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  well,  what  is  your  verdict  P"  exdaimed 
the  chief-justice.  There  was  a  general  leaning  forward  in  the 
audience,  and  suppressed  exclamations  in  female  tones. 

"  My  lord,  we  nnd  the  prisoner— Guilty,"  replied  the  fiwe- 
man,  in  a  tremulous  tone. 

There  was  a  moment  of  deathly  silence  ;  not  a  word,  not  a 
movement,  not  a  breath,  throughout  the  immense  msiB. 
Then,  as  if  released  from  the  wand  of  some  enchanter,  a 
general  murmur  was  heard;  some  looked  at  Sydney,  and 
a  smile  seemed  to  quiver  on  his  lips;  others  at  Aurora, 
and  she  seemed  in  nowise  disturbed  from  her  trance  of  agony, 
save  that  the  tears  were  flowing  unheeded  down  her  whac 
cheeks. 

"  Speak  up  like  men,  then — the  prisoner  is  guilty  !"  said 
Jeflreys,  witn  a  look  of  savage  tnumph.  "Mr.  Attomej, 
will  vou  move  anything  P" 

"  My  lord,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  convicted  of  high 
treason,"  said  Sir  Eobert.  "I  demand  judgment  against  him." 

"  Algernon  Sydney,  hold  up  thy  hand,"  said  the  derk  of 
the  court.  Sydney  obdyed.  And  the  usual  question  was  pat 
if  he  had  anything  to  say  why  judgment  of  death  should  not 
be  passed  against  him. 

"  My  lord,  I  humbly  conceive  I  have  had  no  trial,"  aaid 
Sydney.  "  I  was  to  be  tried  by  my  country ;  I  did  not  find 
my  country  in  the  jury  that  tried  me ;  there  were  some  of 
.  them  that  were  not  freeholders.  I  thmk,  my  lord,  there  ia 
neither  law  nor  precedent  of  any  man  that  has  been  tried 
upon  an  indictment  by  a  jury  who  were  not  entirely  composed 
of  freeholders.  Thus,  I  humbly  conceive  that  I  have  had 
no  trial  at  all,  and,  if  I  have  had  no  trial,  there  can  be  no 
judgment." 

J^ffrejs  abruptly  overruled  this  objection,  and  another 
which  Sydney's  counsel  put  into  his  hand,  relating  to  the 
omission  of  one  of  the  king's  titles  in  the  indictment.  Many 
more  arguments  he  produced,  as  if  in  the  vain  hope  of  ex- 
hausting the  injustice  of  his  judge,  who  at  length  proceeded 
in  a  bullying  masm^T  V^  ^^s^^^  ^^^ii^^^'s^fiA.  But  Sydney  again 
interrupted  mm. 

•*  I  must  ap-peal  to  Gco<^  \ssvSl  'Cci&'^^AVr  «i.^assssssSO^,^"X 

am  not  lieard.  * 
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**  Appeal  to  whom  you  will,"  replied  the  chief-justice.  "  I 
could  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  instead  of  appealing  to  the 
world,  as  though  you  had  received  something  extremely  hard 
in  your  case,  that  you  would  appeal  to  the  great  (xod  of 
Heaven,  and  consider  the  guilt  you  have  contracted  by  the 
great  offence  you  have  committed.  I  could  wish,  that,  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  Christian,  you  would  consider,  under  what 
particular  obligations  you  lie  to  that  gracious  king  who  hath 
done  so  much  for  you.  I  should  have  thought  it  would  have 
wrought  in  you  such  a  temper  of  mind,  as  to  have  turned  the 
rest  of  your  life  into  a  generous  acknowledgment  of  his 
bounty  and  mercy.  Mr.  Sydney,  you  are  a  gentleman  of 
quality,  and  need  no  coimsel  from  me :  if  I  could  give  you 
any,  my  charity  to  your  immortal  soul  would  OTovoke  me  to 
it.  I  pray  God  season  this  affliction  to  you.  There  remains 
nothing  with  the  court,  but  to  pronounce  that  judgment  which 
is  expected,  and  the  law  requires :  therefore,  the  judgment  of 
the  court  is — That  you  he  carried  hence " 

**  My  lord,  it  is  a  beastly  and  an  abominable  formula !"  in- 
terrupted Sydney.  "  Pray  you,  let  my  daughter  retire — ^ah, 
God,  she  is  dead !" 

This  exclamation  he  uttered  when  turning  roxmd  he  saw 
his  daughter  supported  by  Mervyn  in  her  chair,  her  head 
lying  back,  her  eyes  closed,  and  her  whole  appearance  calm 
aa  death. 

"No,  *tis  only  a  swoon — ^would  to  God  she  were  dead!'* 
groaned  Mervyn. 

"  Remove  her,  and  let  her  be  looked  after,"  said  Jeffreys. 
"  I  am  sorry  for  the  lady ;  there  are  those  waiting  without 
who  have  the  care  of  her." 

Sydney  raised  his  senseless  child  in  his  arms,  and  for  a 
moment  nature  overcame  the  heroic  stoicism  of  his  manner. 
His  countenance  grew  convulsed  with  emotion,  and  a  single 
choked  sob  burst  from  his  heart  as  he  resigned  her  powerless 
weight  to  Lady  Howard's  woman,  who  now  appeared.  Her 
undo,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  several  other  gentlemen, 
assisted  in  bearing  her  out,  and  then  the  immoved  Jeffreys 
pronounced  the  barbarous  sentence  of  the  law.  He  threw  in, 
as  if  by  make-weight,  Mervyn's  sentence — ^but  it  was  to  he 
hanged  only.  "  And  the  Gt)d  of  infinite  mercy  have  mercy 
on  your  souls !"  he  charitably  concluded. 

"Then,  O  God!  O  God!"  exclaimed  Sydney,  "I  beseech 
thee  to  sanctify  these  sufferings  unto  us,  and  im^uta  T^ofe  q'qs^ 
hlood  to  the  country,  nor  the  city,  t\Mfa\3L:^  '^'NKy;?^^'^^  «xfc\fi 
be  drawn ;  let  no  inquisition  be  made  ioT  \\.  •.  ^svv\.^i  ^co:?  -''^"^^^ 
he  shedding  of  blood  whicli  is  bmoceTit,  m\3A^\i'a^^-^«^^^^ 
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let  the  weight  of  it  fall  only  upon  those  tliat  maliciouslj 
prosecute  us,  for  righteousness*  sake !" 

"  I  pray  God  wonc  in  you  a  temper  fit  to  go  into  the  other 
world,    said  Jeffreys,  **  for  I  see  you  are  not  fit  for  this." 

"  My  lord,  feel  my  pulse,  and  see  if  I  am  disordered,  "  said 
Sydney,  extending  Lis  hand.  **  I  bless  God,  I  never  was  in 
better  temper  than  I  am  now." 

"I  demand  my  sentence  according  to  the  statute!"  ex- 
claimed Mervyn,  wildly.     "  I  will  not Tbe  hanged !" 

"  Is  not  that  good  enough  for  your  gentility  r"  said  Jefireys, 
with  a  bitter  sneer.   "Remove  the  prisoners, — ^we  are  done!" 

"  My  lord,  I  have  one  request  to  make,"  said  Sydney.  "  It 
is,  that  my  daughter  be  given  to  the  guardianship  of  her  unde, 
I  cannot  suffer  her  in  the  inhuman  nands  of  my  enemies." 

"  There  is  matter  against  her  before  the  council — she  is 
better  in  the  hands  of  Lady  Howard  than  the  dungeons  of 
the  Tower !"  said  Jeffi*eys,  nsing  impatiently. 

"Farewell,  then,  dear  and  worthy  son!"  said  Sydney,  em- 
bracing Mervyn.  "  Farewell  I — ^if  we  meet  again  on  earth  it 
must  be  on  the  scaffold,  but  I  doubt  not  in  a  brief  space  we 
shall  be  together  in  a  better  place." 

"  The  scaffold,  then,  be  our  field  of  glory,  father !"  said 
Mervyn.  "  I  have  followed  your  steps  on;earth,  and  I  shall 
follow  them  to  heaven !" 

They  embraced  once  more  with  solemn  tenderness,  and  the 
guards  removed  them  in  different  directions. 


CHAPTEE  LVI, 


MEAST7BE   FOB  MEASUBE. 


It  was  the  morning  following  the  eventful  day  we  have 
just  described,  when  a  figure  enveloped  in  a  long  cloak,  was 
seen  gliding  in  at  the  portals  of  Aumerle  House,  in  which 
but  few  now  entered.  He  mounted  the  stairs*  pushing  the 
page  aside  who  would  have  announced  him,  and  made  his 
way  into  the  apartment  we  have  formerly  described.  Things 
had  reassumea  their  usual  orderly  magnificence  ;  a  bright 
fire  blazed  in  the  chimney,  and  near  it  sat  Lady  Howard  in 
her  wonted  state.  She  had  some  gold  network  in  her  hand, 
but  had  forgotten  to  ply  it,  and  seemed  buried  in  a  dark  reverie. 

"  Well,  is  it  ^ou,  m.t.'^\oo^V  %\^<&  %«id,  carelessly  turning 
at  the  sound  o5  ioota^^^. 

•*  It  is,  madam,"  TelQ\\e^^^^^>SLfe^^^^. 

*'  You  seem  in  'Vsad  ^^M\t^,  ^o\Q\^^\r   ^^^^  *^^  ^^^aJMa*. 
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"  Wliat  ails  you  P    Lack  you  gold  P    There-^help  yourself — 
here  are  my  keys,  and  tiers  are  my  coffers." 

"  I  come  not  for  gold — ^I  liave  perchance  wHat  will  serve 
my  time,"  replied  Blood,  in  a  croaking  voice.  '*  This  wound 
in  my  side,  given  by  the  hand  of  the  heir  of  Aumerle,  is 
deadly.  I  want  what  is  better  than  all  the  mines  of  Mexico 
— a  moment's  peace  of  mind  !  Woman,  you  have  broken 
our  compact ! — ^ne  dies,  and  by  your  means." 

"  Well,  he  dies,"  said  the  countess,  calmly. 

"  But  he  shall  not  die ! — ^I  will  proclaim  you  rather !"  ex- 
claimed Blood. 

"Do  your  worst,  colonel — I  defy  you!"  she  replied, 
mockingly. 

"  Fatal  woman !  you  have  snapped  the  last  links  of  my 
chain !"  said  Blood,  violently. 

"  You  have  too  long  held  me  the  slave  of  your  threats,  sir," 
said  the  countess.  "  They  pall  upon  me  now,  and  lack  the 
taste  of  terror.  Do  you  worst,  Master  Blood — ^I  tell  you,  I 
defy  you." 

"  'Tis  weU,  then !"  said  the  colonel,  clenching  his  teeth  as 
if  in  resolute  purpose.  "  Madam,  I  bear  the  king's  com- 
mands to  speak  with  Mistress  Sydney." 

"  To  what  intent  P"  said  the  countess.  "  But  I  deny  you 
not ;  she  is  the  king's  prisoner,  not  mine.  I  marvel  you  have 
not  yet  noted  her — she  is  there." 

She  waved  her  hand  at  a  figure  reclining  on  a  couch,  in  a 
recess  of  a  window,  but  so  motionless  that  Blood  had  not 
perceived  it.  It  was  Aurora :  she  was  as  pale  as  snow,  her 
eyes  sunk  and  closed,  while  tears  streamed  as  if  unconsciously 
down  her  cheeks. 

"  Lady,"  said  Blood,  in  a  mSld  tone,  "  dry  your  tears ;  a 
better  day  has  dawned :  I  bring  you  good  news." 

"You  bring  then  word  that  1  am  to  die  with  themP"  she 
said,  with  wjld  eagerness. 

"  You  shil  all  live — all  be  hapny  yet !"  said  Blood.  "  It 
depends  on  yourself,  lady,  whether  they  live  or  die  like 
slaughtered  oxen  under  the  bloody  axe  !  B;ead  this  letter — 
it  wfll  explain  all — it  is  from  the  king." 

"The  king!"  she  exclaimed,  vacantly,  and  mechanically 
taking  the  paper.     "  Alack,  mine  eyes  are  all  on  fire,  or  else 
.   the  writing  bums.     'Tis  so — Charles  E !" 

She  seemed  to  reanimate  from  her  stupor  of  grief,  and 
began  reading,  but  the  contents  a^^^e^eSiX.Ci^'L'iXfcVE^.  "^^^ 
apparently  read  them  over  and  oveY  «i^«c«i\  ^  X^^'^j^'.^'s^"^^ 
ever,  the  meaning  seemed  to  "burst  tx^oxi\i^^,  ^^^^"^^  Qss^^-tsi^ 
Iier  face  in  an  a^ony  of  tears  and  ao\>?.. 
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"  Weep,  weep,  lady !  tears  relieve  tlie  overcliarged  heart," 
said  Blood.  "  Would  to  God  that  I  could  weep  too !  Hia 
majesty  is  touched  with  pity  for  your  sufTerin^,  but  on  no 
other  conditions  will  he  brave  the  niry  of  his  brother,  and  the 
discontent  of  the  cavaliers." 

"  My  father's  life  spared — only  to  be  confined  in  the  Tower 
— a  pflxdon  to  be  granted  in  a  year !"  said  Aurora,  in  a  tone 
of  amazed  incredulity.  "  Mervyn  pardoned  on  the  instant— 
his  birth  acknowledged — ostensibly  married  to  me — and  all 
the  price  of  one  poor  wretch's  shame.  Oh,  what  a  value  hath 
villa^  in  this  world !  and  virtue  none !"   • 

"Relieve  it  not,  Mistress  Sydney!"  said  Lady  Howard. 
"  York  will  never  consent  to  any  of  the  exclusion  men  heing 
spared :  your  father  will  be  beheaded  at  last,  like  Saleigh,  or 
murdered  in  his  dungeon,  like ** 

"  Like  your  husband,  Aumerle,"  interrupted  Aurora,  with 
a  flash  of  her  former  spirit.  "But  'tis  all  in  vain.  Oh, 
Colonel  Blood,  my  &ther  would  never  live  at  snch  a  ransom 
— Mervyn  would  detest,  loathe  me — I  cannot — I  will  not !  I 
wiU  die  with  them— mv  heart  will  not  take  Ion?  breaking." 

"  You  give  them,  then,  to  the  block !"  exdfaimed  Blood. 
"  Think,  Eidy,  think  of  your  father's  grey  hairs  !  think  you 
see  them  bathed  and  clotted  in  his  gore !  think  you  hear  the 
whirr  of  the  axe  as  it  severs  that  neck  round  which  you 
have  so  often  clung !  He  hath  been  both  father  and  mother 
to  you ;  she  who  should  have  shared  his  task  died  young,  yet 

Sou  have  never  missed  a  mother's  love.  Think  ere  it  be  too 
ite !  Oh !  it  wiU  madden  you  when  you  gaze  on  his  bloody 
hacked  corpse  to  think  that  a  word,  a  single  word,  might  have 
saved  him !" 

"  I  cannot — ^I  cannot — ^what  must  I  do  P"  gasped  Aurora. 
"  Cannot  the  king  content  him  with  my  life  P  I  will  gladly 
die  by  any  tormenting  death — ^but  must  I  die  of  shame  r" 

"  Beware,  Aurora  Sydney ;  put  no  faith  in  Charles's  pro- 
mises !"  said  Lady  Howard,  vehemently.  "  He  hath  deceived 
all  men,  and  broken  all  pledges — ^he  will  dishonour  you  and 
murder  you^  father  too  !" 

"  'Tis  false !"  exclaimed  Blood.  "  Do  but  consent,  and  in 
an  hour  I  wiU  bring  you  Mervyn's  pardon ; — ^promise  only  to 
— ^to  go  to-morrow  and  present  a.  petition  at  Whitehall  for 
your  father's  life,  and  not  alone  shall  it  be  granted  on  the 
instant,  but  you  ac^  ^•ev^^c^^oftNiJoL  orcoss^^oteiLt  in  England." 

"  Let  him.  "paidoTi  tcl3  ^^JOs\Et  ^^Hi^'^^cvysx.  TacsSwX  ^^s^.^ 
together  r  she  e^c\«xcDLe^,^^^l-    ^_        ^      r^-^v    ^ 
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wildly  ■pressing  her  brows.    "  I  am  maddening !    Would  that 
I  were  mad  as  tlie  veriest  Bedlamite !" 

"  Write  but  two  words— say  you  consent." 

"  Could  I  but  see  my  father — eould  I  but  know  that  he  will 
live  at  such  a  price,"  said  she,  distractedly.  "  Oh,  do  but  let 
me  see  him  ;  but  he  would  rather  die  a  mimon  million  deaths." 

"Ay,  ratiier  the  perpetual  death  of  ^Prometheus !"  said 
Lady  Howard. 

"  Oh,  countess,  cotmtess,  have  mererjr !"  said  Aurora.  "  I 
cannot  have  my  father  butchered.  Oh,  he  did  love  me  so ! 
I  must  not,  I  will  not !  If  it  be  a  crime.  Heaven  wiU  forgive 
it  sooner  than  the  selfish  virtue  which  would  give  them  both 
to  the  block." 

"live,  then,  a  mark  for  shame  to  point  at  through  all 
ages !"  shouted  the  countess. 

"  It  well  becomes  thee,  thou  pure,  wife  and  tender  mother, 
to  threaten  this  I"  said  Blood,  with  jbIow  bitterness. 

"  Tigress !  thou  hast  never  known  what  human  feelings  are, 
or  thou  couldst  not !"  said  Aurora,  with  a  sudden  and  stranse 
brilliancy  kindling  in  her  eye.  "  If  I  were  but  sure  liiat  the 
king  meant  truth  by  me — bring  me  this  pardon,  and  I  wiU 
consent." 

"  Jov,  joy !  I  will  soon  bring  you  good  news,  dearest  lady !" 
said  Blood,  as  he  rushed  out  oi  the  room. 

In  truth  a  few  hours  only  elapsed  ere  the  colonel  made  his 
reappearance,  though  the  rapid  night  of  an  English  November 
was  darkening  all  things  as  he  entered  the  mansion.  He 
found  Aurora  alone  in  the  same  apartment,  in  almost  the 
same  attitude,  save  that  she  was  now  perfectly  tearless  with 
long  weeping. 

"Victory!  victory!"  he  exclaimed.  "Here  is  Mervyn's 
pardon,  an  order  for  his  release,  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
birth,  dated  only  two  days  forward,  on  that  which  should  be 
his  day  of  execution !" 

"Can  this  be  true?  Lady  Howard  has  been  out  ever 
since  you  left  me,  and  treacnery  is  doubtless  at  work,"  said 
Aurora. 

"  Let  her  do  her  worst !"  exclaimed  Blood ;  "  be  at  Whitehall 
to-morrow  at  noonday,  and  you  are  empress  of  all  England !" 

Aurora  laughed — a  bitter,  wild,  jangfinff  laugh,  whidi  made 
Blood  shudder  and  stare  at  her  with  much  alann. 

"Nay,  it  is  all  well,  excellently  well,"  she  said,  hurriedly > 

"  but  I  must  needs  laugh  to  think-,  "L  tkxm^  %«:^^  ^£ss|'v«iSfe^> 

yon  know.    The  king  snail  sign  Toia  ip«c^OT\,  «:5,«xA%fc*"^^|^^^ 

as  Iree  as  a  wood-tmish,  ere  la©  po^aoaa  tk^\i^^^^^  ^^ 

breath  of  Ma  I  jet  he  cannot  ttiink  X  me^siXo  "^^^^  ^sssa.^"*^ 
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if  I  put  myself  wholly  in  his  power,  eh,  Blood  ?  and  shall  I 
nofc  be  BO— unless  death  come  to  the  rescue  P" 

"  It  is  true,  lady  l"  repUed  Blood,  "  but  at  least  I  have 
redeemed  my  soul,  by  savrng  the  heir  of  the  man  whom^ " 

"  But,  Blood,  I  must  be  <5lm ;  my  brain  leaps  with  agony," 
said  Aurora,  pressing  her  hands  to  her  brows.  "  They  tell 
me  that  one  Elkanah,  a  mediciner  in  the  Mall,  deals  in  a 
marvellous  drue;  to  calm  the  raging  blood  of  madness.  Here 
is  a  physician  s  rescript ;  get  me  this  drug,  in  the  name 
of  mercy !  Here  is  gold  for  him — a  purse — let  him  pay 
himself. ' 

Blood  took  the  paper,  and  saw,  with  a  surprise  which  he 
had  some  difficulty  in  concealing,  that  it  was  directed  to  his 
old  Mend,  the  alchemist.  He  promised  obedience,  however,, 
with  a  readiness  which  might  at  any  other  time  have  excited 
her  suspicions,  but,  in  the  present  perturbed  state  of  her 
mind,  Aurora  took  no  heed.  She  fell  into  a  kind  of  sleepiness 
and  stupor  of  grief,  which  Blood  thought  it  best  not  to  dis- 
turb, and  accordingly  took  his  departure,  and  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  Elkanah,  induced  as  well  by  curiosity  as  the 
intense  pain  which  he  felt  in  his  still  green  wound ;  the  Jew, 
as  usual,  being  his  mediciner. 

Blood  threaded  his  way  through  the  bye-streets  which  led 
to  Elkanah's  shop,  and  with  the  familiarity  of  old  a^uaintance, 
entered  the  chemist's  sanctum  unannounced.  He  was  snr- 
prised  and  somewhat  startled  to  find  the  old  man  engaged  in 
sharpening  the  edge  of  a  bright  dagger,  which  seemed  fast- 
ened by  a  spring  U)  a  richly-mounted  pistol.  Elkanah  started 
up  with  an  air  of  guilty  confusion  as  ne  heard  the  step,  and 
looked  at  Blood,  with  tne  weapon  quivering  in  his  hand,  for 
some  moments  ere  he  felt  assured  who  it  was. 

"  Well,  Elkanah,  what  do  you  there  P"  said  Blood,  taking 
the  dagger  in  his  hand,  and  suddenly  starting  as  if  his  hand 
were  stung. 

"But  polishing  this  quaint  Italian  wpapon  for  a  young 
cavalier  of  the  court — anything  for  money !"  said  the  apothe- 
cary, confusedly. 

"  Then  it  hath  been  stolen,  or  else  it  is  the  exactest  coun- 
terpart that  ever  was,"  said  Blood. 

"  Stolen !— whence  P" 

"From  the  Tower,"  replied  the  colonel,  and  Elkanah's 
swarthy  couateiioaGe  ^ew  of  e.  leaden  colour. 

"  There  hath  \>eei\.  tvo  ^^«*.\.  cviacs<st^%«a\R\s5^ViTv3^J^^^ 
the  Tower,  coloueA,"  Ve  tc^Xv^^ \,ot^1  .  ^^ 

"We  will  not  amTte\^wiJ^^'a5^^'»-^^^\-^^ 
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gold,  man,  gold  I    Dotk  the  fool.  Bethel,  bleed  as  freely  as 
eyer  P" 

"  Alack  no,  he  is  on  the  verse  of  bankruptcy  and  madness 
— the  ungrateful  beast  I"  rej^ed  Elkanah,  with  a  sudden 
brightness  of  enthusiasm  overspreading  his  sallow  face. 
"  And  yet,  colonel,  would  you  thmk  it  P  I  am  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  great  projection — smile  as  you  will — ^I  swear  *tis 
true !  I  lack  but  one  poor  thousand  pounds  to  buy  a  diamond 
of  a  peculiar  carat,  and  the  projection  is  complete,  and  I  shall 
live  for  ever.    But  what  am  I  to  do  for  these  moidores  ?" 

"  Give  me  this  drug,"  said  the  colonel,  handing  the  paper 
given  him  by  Aurora. 

The  apothecary  perused  it  with  an  air  of  indifference,  and 
proceeded  to  runmiage  in  a  cabinet  of  carefully-locked  drugs 
for  the  one  in  question. 

"And  whom  are  you  weary  of,  colonel P"  he  said  jocosely, 
9s  he  adjusted  his  scales,  "  that  you  intend  to  give  them  so 
ieadly  a  pinch  of  ease  P" 

"  Deadly  P"  repeated  Blood. 

"Marry,  call  you  not  arsenic  a  good  poison,  and  so  refined 
}liat  but  to  breathe  it  were  death  to  an  ox  r   said  the  apothecary. 

"  Is  it  so  P"  said  Blood,  with  assumed  indifference.  "  Well, 
[  want  not  so  deadly  a  dust ;  give  me  some  of  your  precious 
modynes — some  sleepy  essence  that  shall  counterfeit  death, 
)r  at  least  bring  repose  to  the  throbbing  brain  of  madness. 
::!anst  not  P" 

"  Certes,"  replied  the  apothecary.  "  Here  is  a  drug  which 
jhall  make  a  man  sleep  while  you  run  a  skewer  down  his 
narrow — ^ha,  ha !  it  shall  seem  death  for  good  twelve  hours— 
lot  long  enough  to  bury  a  man  alive,  if  such  be  thy  intent  P" 

"  It  will  do,"  replied  Blood.  "  And  now  tent  my  wound, 
Qlkanah ;  it  gnaws  like  the  undying  worm.  Thy  pharmacy 
lath  hitherto  but  heightened  the  smart." 

A  ghastly  smile  overspread  the  Hebrew's  face. 

"  Look  tnat  thou  dost  not  play  me  false,  Jew  I"  said  Blood, 
>bserving  this  with  some  undefined  suspicion  stealing  intoJiis 
nind. 

Elkanah  giggled  again  hysterically,  and  proceeded  to  dress 
;he  wound,  the  mouth  of  which  welled  out  a  dark  green  fiuid. 
^th  a  man  of  Blood's  impatience  this  was  soon  performed, 
;he  drug  carefully  folded,  and  once  more  he  was  in  the  open 
dr.  He  left  the  parcel  at  Aumerle  House,  and  then  resolved 
xygoto  Newgate,  to  relieve  Mervyn  from  the  agonizing  ap- 
pr^ensions  which  he  conceived  must  ^e\^Ai^Q\:i.\^^£s^ssi^ 

Me  knocked,  and  a  turnkey  xeadiiVy  aj&ii\\*Gfc^\si5£L%^'^^^^ 
isfrer  to  bis  request,  he  was  infoTmed  \\i3*>L.  ^'^  ^T^aa^^'t  ^'«»a 

2h 
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taken  to  the  Tower,  by  a  warrant  of  tlie  coonoil,  about  an 
bonr  before  I    Blood  looked  at  the  man  for  some  minutes  in- 
credulously, and  a  variety  of  circomstanees  rushed  into  his 
mind,  which  excited  a  strange  and  diabolical  suspicion. 
"  Ejiow  you  to  what  part  of  the  fortress  he  was  taken?" 

he  said. 

"  Yes,  very  well,  by  the  same  token  that  it  was  the  'psrt- 
ment  in  which  Lord  Aumerle  shot  liimself,  as  I  rememoer; 
for  I  was  a  serving-man  there  once — ^the  Bloody  Tower,  they 
call  it,"  replied  the  jailer. 

"  The  Bloody  Tower !"  repeated  the  coloneL  "  Then  I  have 
no  time  to  lose." 

He  rushed  out  of  the  precincts  of  Newgate,  called  a  hack- 
ney-coach, and  drove  rapidly  to  the  Tower.  The  gates  were, 
however,  closed,  the  drawbridge  raised,  and  the  only  reply 
which  Blood  could  get  to  his  earnest  entreaties  to  see  the 
lieutenant,  was  an  order  to  come  the  next  morning.  Break- 
ing vengeance  and  fury.  Blood  at  last  retired  to  a  neighboixring 
alehouse,  to  ruminate  on  what  was  to  be  feared,  and  what  was 
to  be  done. 
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The  excitement  and  agony  of  his  trial  once  over,  Merwn 
relapsed  into  that  state  of  quiet  desperation  which  is  usually 
remarked  in  men  of  his  ardent  character,  when  the  storm  of 
passions  is  over.  He  expected  the  tidings  of  de^ath  with  little 
emotion,  and  it  was  only  when  his  &ou^hts  reverted  to 
Aurora,  and  the  deplorable  state  in  which  she  would  be  kft, 
that  they  regained  the  venom  of  their  sting.  But  it  was  not 
without  some  surprise  that  he  learned  he  was  to  be  taken  to 
the  Tower,  for  greater  security  till  the  execution,  especially  u 
it  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  order  arrivM.  But  it 
was  obeyed  instantly,  and  he  was  taken  in  a  coach  to  St. 
Katharine's  Grate,  where  he  was  received  by  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  and  escorted  to  his  apartments  with  great  ciyifity. 

It  was  not  without  some  degree  of  melancholy  surprise  that 
Mervyn  found  they  were  lei^ing  him  up  the  stasis  of  tfce 
Bloody  Tower.  Sir  John  probably  understood  the  expresikw 
of  his  prisoneT^B  fto\rB\«wKwi^,^&\ya  a^lo^ed  for  the  intended 

which  be  dare^  t^oY,  ^^oXic^ ,  \si  VA«^  \sssa.  \».  *^is^  ^^ja&s^a^ 
suite. 
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"  It  matters  little  where  I  lodge  for  the  remainder  of  my 
life.  Sir  Jolm,"  replied  Mervyn. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  agree  with  you,  sir,"  replied  the  lieatenant, 
ap^axentlj  pleased  lith  his  p^oker's  Bu^iiwian.  "  I  have 
ordered  every  arrangement  likely  to  diminish  your  discom- 
forts, as  good  fires  and  good  wine,  and  good  old  Mr.  Ed^tnords 
win  be  your  seneschal.** 

So  saying,  he  motioned  to  a  very  old  man,  with  long  white 
hair,  and  much  bowed  by  years,  who  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs.  Meryyn  immediately  recognized  the  keeper  of  the 
regalia.  The  old  man  bowed  rererently,  and  threw  his  torch- 
li^t  forward,  to  light  him  up  the  murky  staircase. 

Mervyn  soon  found  himself  in  the  state-chtmiber,  whose 
gloomy  vastness  was  lighted,  or  rather  darkened,  by  a  single 
bmp.  The  high-barred  window  showed  a  square  patch  of  starry 
sky,  and  fainuy  illumined  the  tapestry  on  the  wails,  and  cross- 
ing the  yellow  lamp-light^  gave  a  peculiarly  ghastly  glare  to 
the  figures  on  it.  Some  signs  of  comfort,  however,  redeemed 
the  general  gloom  and  musty  neglect  of  the  apartment ;  a 
table  was  spread  handsomely  wim  silver  plate,  and  two  or 
three  kinds  of  wine  in  tanxards  ;  and  a  bright  wood-fire 
blazed  in  the  chimney,  without  dissipating  the  musty  smell 
and  dank  atmosphere  of  the  long-disused  chambers. 

Mervyn  walked  up  and  down,  restiiess  as  a  panther  first 
turned  mto  its  cage,  while  the  other  two  were  busied  in  the 
bedroom,  lighting  another  fire,  and  shaking  up  the  huge 
couch ;  and  he  marked  with  a  moment's  attention  the  river 
view,  visible  from  the  bedroom  window,  until  by  degrees  he 
grew  more  calm. 

"  Do  you  remember  me.  Master  Edwards  P"  he  said, 
observing  that  the  old  man,  on  his  return  into  the  chamber, 
looked  at  him  very  earnestly. 

"  Marry,  no,  sir,"  replied  Edwards ;  "  but  it  set  me  on 
thinking,  seeing  how  like  you  look  to  the  great  man  that 
slept  here  last-— many  a  year  agone«— the  great  catholic  earl,. 
Aumerle." 

"  How  long  ago  is  it  P"  said  Mervyn. 

"A  matter  of  some  twen^  years,  if  my  old  memory- 
tallies,"  replied  Edwards.  "  He  murdered  himself  in  that 
bed — though  I  should  not  tell  your  honour  so — I  could  show 
the  very  weapon.  Where  is  it,  Andrew  P — Oh,  Master  Chif- 
finch  took  it  away  when  he  was  last  here,  for  his  majesty's 
curiosities.' 


it 

earl 

Mervyn,  with  strong  emotion. 

2 


I  have  Been  the  day  you  wouVd  '!io\)"\sJK^^  ^Q^^^H^ssa&^^CJssRv 
did  that  dismal  deed  ImnaeV^,  lA.»a\«t  "^^L^va^r  ^»^^ 
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"  Indeed !"  said  Edwards,  with  much  curiosity. — "  Tour 
honour  will  excuse  my  boldness,  but  I  can't  help  thinking  you 
are  the  man  of  the  boy  that  came  here  with  Blood  when  he 
tried  to  steal  the  crown." 

"  You  are  right :  I  was  to  have  been  your  daughter-in- 
law,"  said  Mervyn,  with  a  melancholy  smile. 

"  Well,  sir,  you  saved  my  life  then ;  I  would  I  could  do  so 
by  yours  now,    replied  the  old  man. 

"An  angel  could  scarce  do  that,"  said  Mervyn,  looking 
round  with  a  slight  shudder.  "  But  why,  I  marvel,  have 
they  put  me  here  P  were  there  no  other  chambers  in  whicli 
to  stow  me,  Edwards,  till  I  fill  my  narrow  one?  These 
chambers  have  a  desolate  aspect ;  but  your  fire  makes  it  look 
more  cheerful.    Is  it  much  as  the  earl  left  it  P" 

"  Scarce  a  chair  out  of  place,"  said  the  old  man,  thought- 
fully. "  The  silver  crucinx  is  gone  indeed,  but  that  is  his 
desk  where  he  sat  writing  the  night  of  his  death.  The  bed- 
room, too,  is  just  the  same.  The  velvet  belonged  to  him,  I 
think — ^ay, indeed,  it  has  his  coronet  upon  it — poor  ^entiemaa!" 

"  Do  you  recollect  the  night  of  the  mur — smcide  P"  said 
Mervyn. 

"  Ay,  well  enough,  and  the  beautifyl  little  boy  that  Ckude 
Duval  brought  to  see  him,"  said  Edwards ;  "  and  the  quarrel 
with  that  oeast.  Blood — the  blow!  Oh,  I  can  recollect 
things  a  score  years  ago,  though  I  forget  those  of  yesterday." 

"  I  was  that  child,  Edwards,"  said  Mervyn,  musing  as  ii  in 
a  deeper  stratum  of  memory.  "  And  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I 
recollected  something  of  a  tall  pale  man,  with  a  noble  coun- 
tenance, dressed  in  black.  But  nad  he  a  bunch  of  poppies  on 
his  breast  P" 

"A  bunch  of  poppies  !"  repeated  Edwards,  with  an  aghast 
look.  **  When  he  was  dead  it  might  seem  so  P  Well,  God 
forgive  us  all ! — ^yet  blood  that  is  fairly  shed,  will  wash  out," 
continued  the  superstitious  old  man.  "  But  yonder  is  mj 
lord's,  as  crimson  in  the  boards  to  this  day  as  it  is  in  the  soul 
of  his  murderer !" 

"  But  I  at  least  shall  die  on  the  sca£fbld,  in  the  fair  day- 
light— and  in  a  glorious  cause !"  said  Mervyn,  earnestly  inter- 
rupting the  garndous  old  man. 

"  We  are  the  king's  of&cers  and  must  not  hear  you  say  so," 
said  the  old  keeper,  with  a  smile.  "  But  I  hear  you  are  to 
be  hanged,  sir,  and  'tis  a  pity,  if  you  come  of  such  good 
blood." 

"  They  wtlII  tio^.  c^eo.  V<»  Ts^a  $)i<a\^^  ^  ^jscitesssm."  said 
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but  this  place  is  enough  to  drive  any  man — ^to  cheat  the  hang- 
man," said  Edwaxds,  significantly.  « I  was  thinking,  too, 
of  poor  Claude  Duval,  who  is  to  swing  to-morrow  at  Tyburn, 
for  doinjy  on  the  highway  what  honest  men  do  in  their  closets.'* 

"  Is  Claude  Duval  then  taken  ?"  exclaimed  Mervyn. 

"  Why,  sir,  he  was  taken  with  you!"  said  Edwards,  much 
surprised.  ♦ 

"  Indeed,  indeed !  I  had  forgotten,"  said  Mervyn  musingly. 
"  But  what's  this  you  say  about  murders  P — No  matter. 
What  is  under  these  covers  ?  Come,  you  shall  stay  and  sup 
with  me." 

"I  have  orders  to  attend  you,  sir,  on  account  of  the 
knives,"  said  Edwards,  quite  seriously. 

"  Well,  there  is  enough  for  us  all,"  said  Mervyn.  "  I  am 
a  good  republican,  or  death  will  soon  make  me  one;  so  remove 
the  covers,  gentlemen,  and  draw  chairs." 

Edwdrds  declined,  however,  in  the  most  positive  terms, 
alleging  it  was  against  all  regulations ;  but  he  sat  down  at  the 
prisoner's  earnest  request,  and  the  warders  stood  behind  his 
chair  while  he  ate. 

At  length  Mervyn  was  left  alone,  and  he  listened  with  a 
heavy  heart  to  the  doors  swinging  on  their  hinges,  and  the 
bolts  rolling  into  their  sockets.  Albeit  seated  at  a  cheerful  fire, 
with  a  tankard  of  claret  at  hand,  his  meditations  were  not 
likely  to  be  of  an  exhilarating  character.  A  prisoner,  under 
sentence  of  death,  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  now  take  a  survey 
of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  pass  sentence  with  the  impar- 
tiality of  an  historian.  Becollection  called  up  recollection, 
and,  as  if  in  a  panorama,  the  scenes  of  his  short  but  eventful 
career  passed  in  review  before  his  ima^ation.  He  thought 
of  all  that  he  was,  and  contrasted  it  pamfoUy  with  all  that  h& 
might  have  been  !  But  for  the  crimes  of  a  few  individuals, 
how  happily  he  might  have  lived !  From  his  cradle  prosperity 
would  nave  waited  upon  him,  distinction  courted  him,  honour 
rewarded  his  least  effort.  The  exquisite  being  whom  his*  soul 
worshipped,  even  in  its  desolation,  would  have  been  his, 
amidst  all  the  enjoyments  of  wealth,  and  power,  and  grandeur. 
Then  arose  the  terrific  contrast.    His  scorned  youth,  his  dan- 

ferous  manhood,  his  lost  love,  his  approaching  death  of  terri- 
le  agony,  and  still  more  terrible  ignominy.  It  was  the  first 
time  ne  had  imaged  Death  in  his  fall  and  ghastly  actuality ;. 
hitherto  he  had  thought  of  it  onlv  in  the  distance,  as  a  chance- 
that  might  happen — a  sudden  ani  a  eloxiavjA  \Ass7? ,  ^\55^\ri\i^ 
hanfredf  throttled,  sufiTocated — ^tlieiaea'w»s\iC>o'W5rc^^\ 

He  felt  his  neck,  he  pressed  it,  lio  trve^  \.o  Vavaj^^  '^  ^^"^ 
ition-'it  was  agonizing.  He  recollected  Gco^^Tei' «.  ^^'«*>£^-^s^'^ 
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and  from  murder  to  murder,  he  bethought  him  of  his  father's 
dismal  end  in  that  very  chamber.  Then  he  reasoned  whether 
or  not  it  was  a  suicide  ;  he  sipped  his  claret  deliberately,  and 
weighed  the  motives  which  might  have  determined  his  father 
to  me  act.  Somehow  or  another,  all  these  arguments,  as  he 
shaped  them,  seemed  to  have  equal  intensity  with  reffard  to 
himself.  He  asked  himself,  why  should  a  man  fear  to  antici- 
pate his  doom  by  a  few  short  hours  P — ^but  then  was  it  not  a 
crime  P  Certainly  not  like  that  of  a  man  who  has  his  volition 
in  fall  play.  Then  he  thought  that  Aurora  woxdd  know  that 
he  had  died  by  the  hangman — and  he  looked  around,  not  as 
one  who  has  formed  a  resolution,  but  as  one  who  seeks  reasons 
to  form  it. 

He  looked  at  the  fire  burning  dully  down  into  its  white 
ashes — ^but  humanity  shrunk  back  appalled  from  the  terrible 
idea  which  crossed  him,  that  death  lurked  even  in  those 
flowing  embers.  Then  his  eye  fell  musingly  on  the  huge 
iron  bars  of  the  window,  and  ne  recollected  to  have  heard  of 
a  man  who  hung  himself  in  Newgate  at  a  similar  place — and 
that  was  only  to  escape  standing  in  the  pillory.  But  aeam 
the  gh&stly  face  of  God&ey  seemed  to  glare  at  him,  and  he 
triea  to  recollect  some  other  mode  of  suicide  less  terrible. 
Still  it  was  all  vague — ^merely  speculation. 

He  now  thought  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  of  the  weapon 
he  used — but  there  was  none  such  at  hand  ;  and  then  his 
thoughts  reverted  to  his  unhappy  fatlier.  It  chanced  that  the 
moonlight  streamed  at  the  moment  through  the  barred  win- 
dow on  the  desk,  and  by  some  wonderful  &eak  of  association, 
the  whole  scene  arose  almost  palpably  to  the  eye  of  sense. 
He  distinctly  remembered  the  features  and  dress  of  his 
father,  his  jewels  of  the  garter,  his  fine  eyes,  the  melancholj 
sweetness  of  his  smile.  He  sat  for  some  time  lost  in  this 
reverie,  and  a  superstitious  ague  began  to  creep  over  him. 
His  hair  hung  heavy  with  drops  of^  agitation ;  in  vain  he 
sipped  the  wine,  stirred  the  fire,  and  endeavoured  to  reason 
on  the  folly  of  his  fears.  Why  should  he  dread  a  species  of 
being  which  he  was  soon  to  pass  into  himself  P  Was  not  he, 
too,  a  spirit,  of  an  immortal  essence,  though  cased  in  material 
clay  P    Then  he  fell  to  reasoning  on  death. 

"Wliat  was  it,  this  death  P  Was  it  a  sleep  ?  merely  the 
absence,  not  the  privation,  of  all  the  powers  and  senses  called 
life  P  What  kind  of  passage  must  the  thinking  particle  yam 
through,  wlaatevcT  *\\i  Ttta:^  vi^,  «t^  ^^  ^\f^^  \^&k.<^  of  its  cfcy  1 
The  brain,  liie  eye^,\>\xs^^ixsv^\sL  wi^<2>waiC\^T^-->^^  S^^e^^vRb- 
coeded  ?  Aaam  Ve  V©"^^  "^"^  ^^  \:^^^/8i:5^%  ^^^^^ 
^pSks,  and  ?^o  TeV..^  oi  \i^  V^^  ^^^-^n  ^^.--^^-- 
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soon  ensue  if  the  sensation  had  been  continued :  what  then  P 
Would  the  thinlting  atom  surriTe  that  crush  and  inundation 
of  agonies,  or  would  it  become  a^ain  the  nothing  that  it  was  P 
A  thousand  different  speculations  which  he  had  heard  in 
the  course  of  his  diversified  career,  now  occurred  to  him.  The 
subtleties  of  the  schools ;  the  acute  logical,  yet  unconvincing 
theology  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  lively  atheism  of  the  courtiers 
of  Charles  II. — all  seemed  to  lose  power  and  meaning  in  the 
actual  presence  of  the  great  (Edipus — ^Death.  But  could  he 
not  put  the  great  question  now,  and  force  an  answer  P  And 
then  so  strangely  did  imagination  work,  he  ahnost  envied  his 
father,  his  dagger — ^pistol — so  rapid  and  so  sure.  He  endea- 
voured to  shape  out  the  earl's  tragedy,  and  followed  him  step 
by  step,  by  a  train  of  almost  mamematical  deductions,  in  the 
work  of  blood  and  death.  Suddenly  he  felt  an  irresistible 
desire  to  go  into  the  bed-chamber  where  he  had  breathed  his 
last.  He  took  the  light  and  walked  towards  the  door,  but  as 
he  approached  its  threshold,  a  sHght  sound,  it  may  be  an 
imagmary  one,  caused  him  to  look  shudderiugly  back,  and 
his  eye  feU  upon  a  large  mirror  opposite,  and  so  ghastly  pale, 
and  like  what  he  remembered  of  tne  earl,  was  his  own  image 
there,  tiiat  he  stood  for  a  moment  horror-struck,  as  if  he 
beheld  a  phantom.  Then  he  smiled  dismally  at  his  own 
terrors,  and  after  hesitating  another  moment  at  the  fatal  door, 
entered. 

The  appearance  of  the  bedchamber  was  not  such  as  to 
dispel  the  visions  which  haunted  him.  A  low  fire  burned  in 
the  huge  chimney,  and  shed  a  dark  glare  on  the  red  damask 
curtains,  the  faded  tapestry,  and  naked  floor.  He  placed  the 
candle  down,  and  seated  himself  in  an  arm-chair  near  the 
fire,  that  he  might  dehberately  comprehend  his  own  feelings 
in  regard  to  his  actual  situation.  A  vague  idea  of  escape 
suddenly  crossed  his  mind  as  he  looked  at  the  vast  chimney ; 
he  glanced  up ;  there  was  a  hole  scarcely  wider  than  a  quart 
boifle  in  the  vast  stones  of  the  masonry.  His  eye  reverted 
in  despair,  and  fell  upon  a  broad  stain  m  the  fioor,  and  as  if 
fascinated,  he  followed  its  least  meander,  to  a  distance  of  • 
several  yards  from  the  bed.  **  Oh,  my  father,  my  father  !" 
lie  exclaimed  aloud,  "  thou  who  didst  prefer  death  to  dishonour 
-^hall  the  last  of  thine  ancient  blood  die  by  the  hangman  P" 

As  he  spoke,  his  gaze  was  attracted  bv  the  gHtter  of  a 

silver  ta^  which,  according  to  the  fashion  oi  the  day,  fastened 

his  doublet,  and  the  thou^t  occurred  to  h\Ta.l\vB.\.\s^  S^'-vas^cc^- 

mentality  he  might  baffle  the  vengeaivGe  o^  >J)aa  \:^^3>^.— '^c^-* 

like  the  victima  of  the  Eoman.  ]SeTO,\ie  im^sA  o\|C^^!^?^^"^ 

and  quietly  bleed  to  death.    Tbia  \dfta  itvaciva»^«^  ^^sjxsa^^ "» 
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his  resolve  was  instantly  matured.  He  took  a  strange  plea- 
sure in  the  thought  that  he  would  go  to  the  very  spot  where 
his  unhappy  father  had  perished,  and  there  like  hun  elude  the 
fangs  of  his  enemies.  He  arose,  took  the  tag  from  his  hreast, 
and  having  ascertained  that  the  point  readily  pierced  the  skin 
of  his  hand,  he  went  towards  the  bed.  But  suddenly  a  form 
met  his  eye — ^whether  the  offspring  of  delirious  fancy,  or  one 
of  those  inexplicable  and  tremendous  phenomena  wmch  cross 
our  mysterious  being,  and  are  incapable  of  all  rational  solu- 
tion while  the  secrets  of  death  remain  such — ^but  the  form  of 
his  father,  exactly  as  he  had  last  seen  him,  save  for  a  grisly 
wound  in  his  left  side,  stood  there,  before  him !  Bjs  garb 
was  the  same  as  he  had  seen  it  in  life — black  velvet  glittering 
with  jet  ornaments — ^but  his  face  was  of  the.aw^  pe^enessof 
the  tomb,  and  a  mournful  tenderness  seemed  to  stirigglewith 
the  rigidity  of  death. 

The  fiffure  stood  perfectly  motionless  between  Mervyn  and 
the  coucn,  and  as  the  prisoner  gazed,  his  hair  rose  upright 
on  his  head,  his  teeth  clenched,  and  his  whole  &ame  seemed 

Earalyzed.    In  a  few  moments  the  figure  grew  indistinct,  and 
nally  waved  into  air.     He  seemed  men  to  recover  breathing 
and  life,  and  staggered  back  to  his  chair. 

A  few  moment  rally  persuaded  him  that  what  he  hadseoi 
was  merely  an  illusion  of  his  excited  organs,  and  tiie  dreadM 
longing  after  death  a^ain  assailed  him,  like  that  which  men 
feel  to  leap  when  gazing  down  a  precipice.  He  rose  again, 
and  looked  towards  the  couch  which  he  destined  for  that  of 
his  eternal  rest ;  but  the  form  was  there  again,  distinct,  dear 
— and  this  time  waving  its  hand  earnestly  away.  Mervyn's 
resolve  once  more  faded,  and  terror  rendered  him  motionless ; 
the  tag  dropped  from  his  hand,  the  room  seemed  to  whirl 
roimd,  a  million  Hghts  danced  in  his  eyes,  and  he  sunk  insen- 
sible on  the  floor. 

When  he  awoke  from  his  trance,  his  brain  seemed  shooting 
with  the  keenest  darts  of  pain,  and  he  had  scarcely  strength 
to  lift  himself  up.    He  sat  down  in  his  chair  with  a  drea&d 
conviction  that  he  was  maddening,  but  the  hope  and  desire 
of  self-murder  had  vanished.    He  felt  that  if  he  could  weep 
it  would  be  an  unspeakable  relief,  but  not  a  drop  came  to  his 
burning  lids.     He  endeavoured  to  pray,  but  he  could  not, 
His  ideas  rushed  with  marvellous  comiision  one  over  the 
other  ;  his  lamp  was  fast  sinking  in  the  socket,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  his  mind  wo\3\d  «a^  V^JSol  \5^»    "Sa  Wthed  his  parched 
lips  with  a  little  ^wme,  «sA  ^\jc<y?fe  \/i  T^t^3^^^-^R^isstjb\iS5.^^> 
and  what  liad\iaWfeTLe^\  \yo.\.\\.-«^\sv;^^.  K^^'s^^ 
began  to  oppxeas  W,^.xiJ.  IV^  ot\i  ^x%\.^s.^^^^-^^^^^ 
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remained  was  some  indefinite  horror  of  tlie  bed.  He  remained, 
therefore,  where  he  was,  in  the  arm-chair,  and  fell  into  a  kind 
of  half-consciouB  doze. 

An  hour  might  have  passed  thns,  when  he  became  aware 
of  a  slight  crackling  sound  in  his  ear,  and  starting  with  a 
sensation  of  universal  cold,  he  looked  around.  The  fire  had 
burned  into  red  embers ;  and  though  his  own  figure  was  lost 
in  the  black  shadow  of  the  chimney,  the  rest  of  me  room  was 
faintly  illumined  by  a  red  reflection  from  the  grate.  He  saw, 
he  was  certain  he  saw,  the  tapestry  figure  of  iSiasuerus  waver 
on  his  throne ;  it  stirred  with  more  violence,  and  the  tapestry 
swelled  out ;  then  a  head  appeared  at  the  bottom — the  thick 
matted  locks  and  beard  of  a  man  level  with  the  floor ;  it 

Eaused  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  face  turned  up  as  if  to 
sten.    The  glare  of  the  embers  fell  full  upon  it,  and  in  the  . 
swarthy  countenance  and  basilisk  eyes  of  that  head,  Mervyn 
recognized  the  features  of  Elkanah,  the  alchemist. 

He  now  concluded  that  he  was  delirious,  though  he  mar- 
velled at  having  reason  enough  to  know  it,  and  looked  on 
rather  with  a  dreadful  curiosi^r  as  to  what  frightful  phantas- 
mata  his  imagination  was  about  to  present,  Sian  any  other 
feeling.  A  figure  followed  the  heaa,  sHding  out  like  a  ser- 
pent, and  occasionally  pausing  to  listen,  until  it  lay  at  fiill- 
leneth  on  the  floor,  then  grSually  it  raised  itself  uprigjht, 
and  seemed  to  wipe  the  dust  from  its  face  and  eyes,  shaMng 
back  its  shaggy  hair. 

Mervyn  looked  on  with  what  one  might  almost  call  philo- 
sophical curiosity,  to  see  what  his  imagination  would  do  with 
this  extraordinary  phantom,  having  evoked  it.  It  proceeded 
in  all  its  movements  apparently  with  breathless  caution,  and 
though  convinced  that  all  he  saw  was  an  illusion,  Mervyn 
shuddered  at  the  expression  of  that  diabolical  countenance* 
The  figure  fumbled  m  its  upper  garments,  and  drew  out  a 
dagger — the  dagger — ^his  father's  dagger.  He  marvelled  at 
the  coincidences  of  his  disordered  mncy,  and  remained  ab- 
sorbed in  watching  the  illusion. 

It  listened,  and  as  if  satisfied  with  hearing  no  sound,  moved 
towards  the  bed  on  tiptoe,  paused  a  brief  moment,  drew  the 
curtains  slightly  back,  and  raised  its  arm  as  if  to  strike  where 
its  spectator  should  have  lain.  But  suddenly  that  arm  was 
arrested  by  another — a  hand  which  seemed  to  strike  it  with 

Earalysis.   The  apothecary  uttered  a  slight  shriek,  and  turned 
is  horror-struck  countenance !  The  fire  lifted  with  asuddexL 
glow  that  silent  and  terrific  group — ^fc-s^aamoci^^x^I^S&asi:^. 
Mervyn  smiled  at  these   straxx?;©  i^\Mai>u8.«a^'5^^^^^  ^^-v^^ 
imagination  ;  iie  thought  that  'h©  co\>i^  ^^iscjc^^^  ^5s^^  -^\^^^^ 
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vision  by  an  effort,  but  he  would  not  make  it ;  it  amused  him 
like  a  wild  dream,  and  he  almost  laughed  at  the  spaamodie 
workings  of  Elkanah's  face  ;  but  his  diversion  changed  to  the 
most  dreadM  sensation  of  horror  when  he  heard  his  phantoms 
speak  in  human  tones ! 

"  Hush,  on  thy  life,  thou  Jewish  devil !  a  word,  and  I  crnsh 
thee,"  said  Blood,  in  an  awful  under-tone. 

*' Colonel  Blood !  is  it  indeed  youP"  gasped  .tiie  affirighted 
wretch. 

"  Look  on  me — ^thou  hast  some  cause  to  know  me,"  relied 
Blood. 

"  Hist !  wake  him  not,  and  both  our  fortunes  are  made," 
said  Elkanah,  in  a  low,  crawling  tone.  "  I  vill  share  vid  yoa. 
Blood,  like  a  brother !  Serve  him  as  jou  served  lus  fatner, 
and  ve  vill  divide  the  spoil :  it  vill  m&ke  us  both  for  ever— 
tree  tousand  pounds.  Blood  !*' 

"  Give  me  the  dagger !"  said  Kood,  quietly  disarming  him. 
**  Stand  there !  if  mou  but  move  a  hair's  breadth,  this  steel 
is  buried  in  thy  heart." 

The  apothecary  cowered  abjectly  down,  and  Blood  moved 
towards  the  bed ;  but  he  stood  as  if  irresolute,  and  muttered, 
**  I  cannot,  I  dare  not  look  at  him  there !  Ho,  Meivyn, 
Master  Mervyn !" 

Mervyn  could  not  but  think  that  his  fevered  imagination 
was  playing  him  false,  and  repeating  the  dire  phases  of  his 
father's  murder ;  but  the  illusion  began  to  grow  too  terrific. 
He  resolved  to  break  it,  by  palpably  convincing  himself  of 
the  non-existence  of  the  spectre  before  him ;  he  arose,  but 
with  such  a  strong  air  of  likeness  and  existence  did  the  whole 
group  strike  him,  that  he  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "  Blood !" 

The  colonel  glared  round,  and  a  beam  of  firelight  falling  on 
the  prisoner's  form,  he  seemed  as  if  thunderstruck,  staggered  a 
few  paces  back,  and  fell  against  the  wall,  with  a  shock  wbieli 
struck  on  Mervyn  the  fufl  conviction  that  it  was  a  material 
substance.  His  first  effort  was  to  spring  at  the  dagger ;  his 
next  to  rush  to  the  fire,  and  attempt  by  stirring  the  embers 
to  obtain  some  light.  He  then  faced  his  enemies,  out  Elkanah 
and  Blood  were  both  gazing  at  him  in  an  agony  of  fear,  the 
latter  half  raised  on  his  elbow. 

"  Colonel  Blood,  do  you  not  know  me  ?'*  he  said,  at  length, 
in  tones  which,  without  intending  it,  were  really  awfiu  in 
depth  and  horror. 

"  Mercy,  mercy,  i^\3LTQ!eA<feV'  ^t^^xv^^^sa^^^,    "  MstcYi  niy 
lord  !  I  slew  t\iee,  Wt  \.«2fcA  tiqX.  tk^  ^^-^  \si  ^^^^SasSoa^s^^js^. 
I  would  have  save^^ovxi  wm-^^  «8k^  \flas^--wsrfstoaN^ 
remove  thy  nevex-ceaam?,  7<;m\to. . 
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"  If  you  would  save  the  son  of  Aumerle,  I  am  lie !"  replied 
Mervyn.    "  Dost  thou  not  know  me,  murderer  P" 

"  Is  it  thou,  in  thy  bodily  form ;  thou,  Mervyn  P"  ex- 
claimed he,  shuddering  convulsively. 

"  It  is  I — Mervyn  of  Aumerle." 

"  I  come  to  save  you  at  the  risk  of  my  life,"  said  Blood, 
leaping  briskly  up.  "  Come,  come !  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost ;  if  discovered,  life  is  the  least  thing  lost.  Where  is  the 
Jew  assassin  P" 

"  If  you  mean  me,  I  am  here,"  said  Elkanah,  with  a  look  of 
fiendish  hate.  "  But  beware  how  you  hurt  hut  a  hair  of  my 
head !  At  my  Lady  Howard's  command  I  have  poisoned 
yowr  wound,  I  alone  possess  the  antidote— I  alone  can  save 
you  from  the  most  horrible  death,  a  slow  and  Hving  rot ! 
!wow  kill  me,  if  you  dare !" 

"  I  did  dream  as  much,"  said  Blood,  wildly ;  "  but  if  thou 
hast  poisoned  my  wound,  I  know  this  much  of  surgery,  'tis 
too  far  gone  to  be  cured :  but  I  reserve  thee  for  a  worthier 
fate  than  my  dagger.     "  Hast  any  arms  P" 

The  fire  now  olazed  brightly  up,  and  by  its  light  Blood 
searched  the  villain,  but  he  lound  no  weapon.  He  men  lifted 
the  tapestrv,  and  Mervyn  saw  with  amazement  a  square  hole 
about  two  feet  high,  wmcli  seemed  formed  by  the  displacing 
of  one  of  the  huge  stones  in  the  wall.  "  Enter  there,  Mervyn  I 
-*fear  nothing,"  he  said.  "  It  is  a  secret  passage  contrived 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  leads  to  Hoerty.  Elkanah, 
follow — I  will  be  laat." 

Mervyn  hesitated — a  dreadful  idea  crossed  his  mind  that 
the  whole  was  but  a  delusion  got  up  to  entice  him  to  some 
secret  slaughter-house ;  but  could  they  not  as  easily  take 
thither  his  dead  carcase  P  He  entered  an;er  an  instant's  hesi- 
tation, and  the  look  which  he  gave  Blood  as  he  did  so,  told 
him  that  the  great  secret  was  discovered,  and  Lord  Aumerle's 
murder  no  longer  a  suicide. 

He  groped  ms  way  into  the  dark  hole  on  all  fours,  for  it 
was  not  nigh  enough  to  admit  of  any  other  posture ;  the 
apothecary  followed,  and  then  Blood.    Mervyn  neard  a  loud 
crashing  noise  foUow,  and  Blood  called  out  that  he  had  closed 
the  spring  marvellously  well,  and  then  he  laughed.    There 
was  now  not  a  gleam  of  light,  but  utter,  almost  palpable 
darkness;  the  passage  was  so  narrow  that  Mervyn  could 
hardlj  force  himself  Song,  and  the  air  was  so  thick  and  dusty 
that  it  almost  stifled  him.     He  groped  baa  ^«:^  ^«5fw|,,\5kss^- 
eyer,  and  Ma  irnoffledge  that  the  old.  ■po\aQrckfcx  ^^  ^i-^^^i^^^- 
Iiind,  perhaps  with  a  weapon,  gave\i\m\^ift  ^er^cvsiC^^siGt^esc^^ps^ 
to  crawl. 
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It  was  a  terrific  passage,  and  would  have  been  impassable 
to  all  but  resolution  of  the  most  extraordinary  description. 
It  was  probably  contrived  in  the  original  architecture,  for  it 
seemed  impossible  to  have  been  made  at  any  subsequent 
period,  so  massive  were  the  stones  of  that  tower,  and  so 
curiously  welded  together.  Narrow  as  it  was,  to  Menyn's 
horror  tne  way  seemed  to  grow  narrower,  and  abominable  as 
Blood's  voice  was  in  his  ears,  it  sounded  like  sweet  music  when 
it  called  to  him  that  all  was  right.  At  last,  though  it  widened, 
the  height  of  the  passage  seemed  to  diminish,  until  grovelling 
as  he  £d  perfectly  fiat,  Meivyn  could  strike  his  he^  again^ 
the  roofing  with  scarcely  lining  it.  His  lungs  panted  for 
want  of  air,  and  the  horrors  of  sufibcation  seemed  to  threaten 
him ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  assailed  by  the  dreadful  idea 
that  his  companions  would  retreat,  and  leave  him  to  die  in 
the  unfathomable  horrors  of  a  living  tomb !  For  a  moment 
he  thought  of  forcing  his  way  back,  but  the  narrowness  of 
the  space  prohibited  all  idea  oi  the  sort. 

His  eyes  and  mouth  were  now  choked  in  dust,  and  he 
called  to  Blood  that  he  was  suffocating ;  in  reality  he  was 
rapidly  yielding  to  the  horror  of  his  situation,  and  a  moment's 
deprivation  of  nis  faculties  in  such  a  situationwas  equivalent 
to  giving  himself  up  to  death.  But  Blood  did  not  seem 
to  hear  him,  and  making  a  last  efibrt,  he  pushed  forward 
a  few  feet,  and  felt  with  ecstatic  joy  that  there  was  sud- 
denly space  above  his  head.  The  passage  was  now  both 
wider  and  higher,  but  it  seemed  to  Mervyn  as  if  they  were 
hastening  down  an  inclined  plane.  The  height  of  the  pas- 
sage gradually  increased,  though  the  width  was  seldom  more 
than  that  of  a  bulky  man,  and  at  last  Mervyn  found  that 
he  could  raise  his  aching  backbone.  In  a  few  more  steps 
he  could  stand  upright,  but  Blood  assured  him  it  was  pre- 
mature to  do  so,  though  they  were  near  their  exit.  In  fict, 
he  was  forced  to  go  again  on  his  hands  and  feet,  and  finally 
ramp  on  the  earm,  drawing  himself  painfully  along  like  a 
wounded  eel.  But  he  now  began  to  feel  a  cold,  breezy  air, 
which  encouraged  him,  and  wonderfully  revived  his  exhausted 
spirits. 

Suddenly  he  perceived  a  dull  blue  light,  like  that  at  the 
top  of  a  chimney,  and  straining  every  nerve,  in  a  few  moments 
he  had  forced  ms  body  out  at  a  narrow  aperture,  and  found 
himself  in  great  d-aikxiess,  but  with  plenty  of  room  to  move 
about. 

He  was  iomed\XKca^&^^\.^lV5^^^Q2t^^^?^^^ 

voice:     He  mc^Mir^^  Vsi^^e  "^^^tv^  ^^^  ^^t^^^^^ 
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that  lie  knew  not,  and  Blood  stood  appfixently  puzzled  for  a 
moment. 

"  The  villain !"  he  said,  in  a  hollow  tone.  "  Ho,  Elkanah, 
make  haste  back — ^fate  gives  thee  one  more  chance  for  tiiy 
villanous  life !" 

There  was  no  reply,  but  a  grating  sound  was  heard,  and 
the  hole  whence  they  had  made  their  exit  closed  with  a  mas- 
sive stone,  as  if  by  some  mighty  spring  set  at  work,  so  that 
the  wall  seemed  whole  and  perfect  as  ever. 

"  Do  you  hear  that  P"  said  Blood,  in  an  awe-struck  tone. 
"  Poor  wretch !  he  knows  not  that  the  spring  will  not  open 
from  the  inside." 

"  He  hath  returned  to  give  the  alarm,"  said  Mervyn.    . 

"  Hath  he  P"  said  Blood,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  "  They  will 
hear  him  at  the  da^  of  jtidgment,  then.  But  his  fate's  of 
his  own  carving.  He  must  do  as  well  as  he  can — and  so 
must  we.  He  is  there  with  his  great  secret  of  endless  life, 
and,  I  trow  me,  will  be  immortal  to-morrow.  We  are  on 
the  steps  of  the  Traitor's  Gate — ^hear  you  not  the  roar  of 
the  moatP  Some  dozen  steps  are  here,  and  at  the  bottom 
is  the  water :  when  you  feel  well  your  feet,  plunge  deeply 
beneath  the  spikes  of  the  gate,  and  follow  the  cut." 

Blood  himself  set  the  example  by  running  down  and  plung- 
ing; Mervyn  unhesitatingly  followed  the  example,  and  after 
a  deep  dive  in  the  muddy  water,  found  himself  outside  the 
gate,  m  the  moat,  shone  on  by  as  lovely  a  moon  as  ever 
welcomed  man  to  Hberty.  Blood  led  the  way  to  the  oppo- 
site bank,  and  they  scrambled  out  just  under  the  thick 
shadow  of  the  chestnuts,  which  in  those  days  was  called  the 
Ladies'  Walk. 

"  You  are  safe  now  if  you  can  keep  yourself  perdue  for  a 
few  hours,"  said  Blood,  triumphantly,  **  Give  me  your  hand 
— ^say  you  forgive  me !" 

"  I  cannot — ^your  hand  is  red  with  my  father's  blood !"  re- 
plied Mervyn. 

"  Folly — ^madness  to  chaffer  now ;  but  I  must  not  leave  my 
work  half  done :  come  with  me  and  resume  your  canonicals. 
Follow  me !"  and  Blood  led  the  way  to  a  miserable  pot-house 
near  the  Tower. 
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Haying  washed  himself,  and  put  (m  the  disguise  wliich 
Blood  had  proyided,  Merryn  began  to  nuninate  on  his  extra- 
ordinarj  escape,  and  on  what  was  necessary  to  perfect  it.  He 
was  interrupted  by  Blood,  who  came  in  looking  ghastly  pale 
in  the  dawning  lignt. 

"  Tliat  villam  spoke  truth  1"  he  said,  pantingly.  •*  The 
angiiish  of  iny  wound  passes  all  belief;  I  am  on  fire  in  my 
vitals.  For  (xod's  pity,  Mervyn,  assist  me  to  crawl  to  my 
old  burrow  in  Alsatia,  to  die.  It  is  revenue  enough  for  thee 
to  have  inflicted  the  blow  whereof  I  feel  I  shall  not  have  hag 
to  complain." 

Mervyn  looked  at  the  wan  and  miserable  countenance  of 
the  strong  man,  whom  in  former  days  he  had  seen  in  all  the 
insolence  of  strength ;  and  he  could  scarce  forbear  compas- 
sionating the  woenil  figure  which  he  now  presented — ^tean  of 
anguish  running  down  his  cheeks.  He  assented  by  silenee 
ramer  than  words,  and  they  walked  forth  together  on  as 
lovely  a  morning  as  ever  broke. 

Early  as  it  was,  the  streets  seemed  in  a  state  of  great 
bustle  and  movement.  They  could  not  divine  the  reason,  and 
were  not  without  apjprehensions,  tmtil  passing  Newgate,  tiiey 
heard  St.  Sepulchre  s  bell  tolling  for  an  execution.  A  crowd 
was  assembled  round  the'gates,  a  troop  of  soldiers  and  a  posse 
of  constables.  Blood  asked  who  was  to  be  hanged,  and  a  by- 
stander answered  that  it  was  Claude  Duval,  and  seemed  quite 
astonished  that  any  one  could  ask  the  question. 

Almost  as  this  answer  was  given  the  gate  rolled  open,  and 
a  cart,  drawn  by  two  black  horses,  appeared.  It  was  painted 
black,  and  the  sides  were  ornamented  with  g;rinning  deaths* 
heads  and  crossbones.  There  was  a  coffin  stucMed  wiu  bright 
nails  on  the  front,  and  leaning  gracefully  on  it  sat  Claade 
Duval,  dressed,  as  it  seemed,  wim  peculiar  care  on  the  occa- 
sion. He  wore  a  suit  of  brown  velvet,  very  richly  em- 
broidered with  silver,  violet  gloves,  and  a  red  silk  nigntcap, 
with  the  tassel  of  which  he  played  negligently.  The  ordinaiy 
in  his  long  black  gown,  and  the  mmgman  in  hip  greasy 
leather  doublet,  were  the  other  personages  honoured  with  a 
seat  in  the  convevwicc.  TVi'fc  %\jLftT\fiA  and  some  gentlemen 
followed  in  a  giXae^  c«3re\a.^<fe,  ^x^^  \:^<2>  ^'js^  ^\  ^sssi:S*s^»sss. 
walked  on  eacVi  eiv^c.  ^  .>       :.  c  cv.       ^^     «^ 
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Claude  bowed  graciously,  pressing  his  hand  to  liis  heart.  He 
had  something  of  the  sickly  tint  of  the  dungeon,  but  the 
bright  morning  and  the  shout  returned  his  usuSi  high  colour* 
and  his  eve  ranged  curiously  among  the  crowd,  as  if  he  were 
seeking  the  countenances  of  old  Mends  and  acquaintances. 

''I  must  bid  Claude  farewell!"  said  Meryyu,  forcing  his 
arm  from  Blood's  grasp,  who  would  have  detained  him,  but 
finding  the  effort  in  vain,  he  handed  him  a  sealed  packet. 
"Be  careful  of  it — it  is  yoop  M,rdon!'*  he  exclaimed,  as 
Mervyn 'mechanically  took  it.  llie  words  fell  without  signi- 
ficance  on  his  ear,  but  he  put  the  packet  in  his  bosom,  and 
pushed  on.  The  crowd,  takmg  him  for  some  minister  bent  on 
thrusting  protestant  truths  on  the  popish  highwayman,  gaye 
way,  and  Mervyn  soon  reached  the  cart. 

"  Claude  Duval  !**  he  said,  in  his  well-known  accents> 
"  would  you  die  like  a  dog  without  succour  of  religion  P" 

Duval,  who  was  now  gmncing  at  a  missal,  turned  sharply 
rotmd,  and  stared  astonishedly  at  Mervyn,  who  touched  his 
lips  significantly,  and  Claude,  with  ready  wit,  took  the  hint. 

"  I  have  refused  the  ccmsolations  of  this  gentleman,"  he 
said,  "  but  mayhap  he  will  not  in  his  charity  refiise  to  let  the 
hungry  eat,  thoiign  it  be  not  bread  of  his  baking." 

"  A  popish  priest  in  disguise,  eh,  merry  Claude  P"  said  the 
ordinary,  who  was  of  the  v  icar  of  Bray's  school,  and  fancied 
he  saw  the  times  changing.  "  Well,  wcU,  every  man  to  his 
taste — ^hist,  sir,  your  h^d  P"  and  he  assisted  Mervyn  to  get 
into  the  cart. 

Mervyn  and  Claude  embraced  with  much  emotion,  and 
Claude  eagerly  inquired  in  French  how  he  came  to  be  at 
liberty.  £i  a  few  orief  words  the  former  related  his  marvel- 
lous escape,  and  Duval  listened  with  a  breathless  interest 
which  seemed  to  turn  his  attention  altogether  from  his  own 
deplorable  position. 

**  Thank  Grod,  thank  God !"  he  said,  "  I  have  lived  to  know 
that  my  suspicious  were  well-founded,  and  I  die  not  with 
an  nnjust  Uiought  in  my  heart.  Oh,  that  remorseless  villain ! 
would  I  could  five  only  to  av^ige  mj  noble  master !" 

"  It  needs  not ;  the  blow  I  ix^cted  is  mortifying  with 
cankerous  poisons,"  replied  Mervyn. 

"  This  is  justice,  and  it  nmkes  me  think  my  lot  in  the  next 
world  will  be  better  than  in  this,"  said  Claude,  sadly.  "  I  have 
shed  no  ftian's  blood,  and  not  an  eye  of  all  these  looks  at  me 
with  reproach.  No  orphan's  groan,  no  widow's  shriek,  shall 
follow  me  to  the  bar  above,  and  1  doviXA.  M  ^Jassfa*^  ^'R^'Si  ^jwcv.- 
demned  me  can  say  as  much.  TLVie  -s^oxcieo.,  V'sbs^'k^^^^^^'^ 
tbem  !  you  will  not  see  a  dry  eye  amoix^V^^TCL-,  CSSss^^^^^J*'^ 
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has  lived  in  their  smiles,  and  lie  will  die  in  their  tears. 
Besides,  I  confessed  and  receiyed  absolution  last  night  from 
the  ^ipran  padre  himself." 

"  What  ^ran  padre,  Claude  P" 

"Olivammself — ^your  ancient  protector.  He  hath  come 
over  secretly,  to  direct  the  great  revolution  which  is  re8tx>ring 
England  to  the  church.  I  told  him  all  your  sorrows,  your 
loves,  misadventures,  and  what  not.  He  was  astonish^  to 
learn  that  the  famous  conspirator  was  his  little  ^o^;9r^,  and 
promised  to  attempt  something  in  your  favour." 

"  Then  'tis  he  too  hath  obtained  my  pardon— or  what  was 
it  that  Blood  saidP"  exclaimed  Mervyn,  drawing  out  the 
packet. 

A  paper  appeared  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  England, 
and  witn  a  surprise  which  may  be  well  conceived,  he  found  a 
pard(Mi,  in  which  his  legitimacy  was  acknowledged ;  but  it 
was  conditioned  that  he  should  reside  abroad  for  three  yean. 

"  I  have  lived  long  enough,"  said  Claude,  joyfully.  "  Bnt 
can  this  possibly  be  done  by  Oliva  P  He  told  me  the  king's 
hate  was  mexorable.    Have  you  no  other  friend,  Mervyn  P" 

A  dreadful  thought  darted  into  the  young  man's  mind,  bat 
he  strove  to  reply  m  the  negative  with  cahnness.  Meanwhile 
the  words  **  pardon,"  thougir  pronounced  in  French,  reached 
the  ears  of  the  crowd,  andla  general  cry  arose  of,  "  Claude  is 
pardoned !"  followed  by  an  equally  general  hurrah ! 

"  I  wish  you  would  prove  your  words,  gentlemen,"  said 
Claude,  shalong  his  head,  mournfully.  "  But  you  have  not 
left  your  warm  beds  so  early  for  nothmg — Claude  Duval  is  to 
be  hanged,  sure  enough." 

"  Oh,  Duval ! — and  but  for  your  goodness  to  me  you  were 
not  here,"  said  Mervyn,  much  afiected. 

"  That  is  my  only  comfort,  sir ;  but  'tis  as  well  to-day  as 
any  other,"  replied  Claude.  "  I  thank  God,  I  die  fulfilling 
the  oath  which  I  made  to  my  noble  master,  your  father.  And 
now  I  may  tell  you  his  dying  words  and  wish.  *  Teach  my 
son  to  weep  for  me,  to  honour  my  memory,  tell  him  his  father 
loved  him  best  when  least  he  seemed.*  Oh,  my  dear  master  I" 

As  he  spoke  Mervyn  melted  into  tears. 

"  Kay,  my  lord,"  he  continued — "  I  warrant  I  shall  not  be 
the  last  to  give  you  that  title — do  not  take  the  stiffening  out 
of  me.  I  would  die  as  good  game  as  any  beef-fed  Englishmen 
of  them  all.  I  wiU  not  shame  fair  Irance  at  th*  gallows. 
Five  la  JBVance !  Vwe  la  France  !  If  ever  you  live  to  hare 
your  own,  Master  "MLetr^,  ^^  ^cc^a  ^i*  i^^Jck&l  dog^s  place  at 
my  master's  feet  •,  iox  -^oxjl  V^  \aka\iKsa.  q\5^  <2»\  \sa.  n^ss.'j^^ 

the  Tower  Ditc\i^" 
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The  shouts  of  a  dense  mob,  closely  wedged  together,  now 
announced  their  arrival  in  the  TjDum  road.  The  great 
curiosi^  of  the  eager  masses  was  to  witness  Claude's  arrival 
in  St.  uiles's,  where,  at  a  tavern,  occupying  the  site  of  an  old 
hospital,  according  to  ancient  custom,  prisoners  were  presented 
with  a  bowl  on  their  way  to  execution.         ^ 

The  scattered  little  village  now  came  in  sight,  looking 
bright,  and  green,  and  cheemil  in  the  transparent  beauty  of 
the  morning.  Who  could  think  of  death  while  contemplating 
the  sunny  verdure  of  trees,  the  sweet  serene  blue  of  the  sky, 
the  glittering  weathercocks  on  the  roofs,  the  playM  shine  on 
the  ponds,  and  busy  animation  of  all  things  living !  Claude's 
cheek  did,  nevertheless,  blanch  as  they  approached  the  Crown 
—the  resting-place  whence  the  stirrup-cup  of  the  last  journey 
was  wont  to  issue.  The  inn  came  in  sight,  with  its  innu- 
merable chinmeys  and  carved  balcony,  but  Mervyn's  attention 
was  turned  towards  Sydney's  deserted  mansion,  peeping 
above  the  woods,  and  hali  concealed  in  their  autumn  luxuriance. 

It  seemed  as  if  it  were  some  day  of  festival  instead  of  sor- 
row and  death.  A  bright  flag  waved  from  the  roof  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  light  Imian  verandah  over  its  rustic  portico 
was  crowded  with  gay  groups  of  cavaliers  and  ladies  of  r£uik, 
in  masks.  Among  tne  latter,  one  was  conspicuous  by  the 
whiteness  of  her  throat  and  symmetrical  chin,  mough  her  face 
was  well  concealed  by  a  black  vizor. 

To  the  superstitious  eye  of  one  going  to  death  this  c^htter- 
ing  mass,  with  their  black  faces,  might  well  have  kindled  an 
idea  of  flends  looking  on  with  satisfaction  at  the  sight ;  but  in 
Claude  it  roused  recollections  of  mirth  and  fesdval,  which 
sought  relief  in  a  heavy  sigh. 

A  shout,  and  the  dead  halt  of  the  procession,  announced  its 
arrival  before  the  inn,  and  immediately  a  stout  handsome 

firl,  with  a  silver  tankard  in  her  hand,  followed  hj  a  jolly 
luff-looking  host,  who  csurried  a  can  of  some  bright  red 
liquor,  anpeared  at  the  cart. 

"  Gooa  bye  Duval — honest  Duval,  for  all  you  are  to  be 
hanged,"  said  the  host,  heartily  shaking  Claude  by  the  hand. 
"  Tliou  art  going  aloft,  good  iellow,  and  though  it  be  to  the 
mast-head,  many  a  worse  fellow  shall  stand  on  the  world's 
deck  to-night." 

"  G-ood  bye.  Jack  Edwards — ^hearty  Jack !"  said  Claude, 
"  and  bonny  Mistress  Edwards  !  give  me  but  one  parting  kiss 
of  your  sweet  lips,  that  I  may  go  out  of  the  ^oT\ji^\Ji!Qc'^^'5{s^ 
taste  on  my  mouth," 
And  bending  gi^aceiully  down,  lie  B8lu\.e^>2$i"a"^"t^'^'^^^'^^^^^ 
ere  she  could  say  nay. 
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"  Well,  well,  Dayal,  thou  art  a  merry  fellow  to  the  last- 
good  claret  to  Ihe  lees,"  she  said,  smilingly.  "  See  you  now, 
my  good  man  knows  you  were  never  much  of  an  ale-bibber, 
so  we  have  brought  you  a  stoup  of  our  very  best  Bui]|^dy, 
at  which  half  the  gallants  of  the  city  have  smacked  their  lips." 

And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  hostess  handed  nim 
a  glittering  tankard  of  the  beverage.  Claude  raised  it  up  and 
looked  at  we  eay  verandah — ^for  a  moment  Mervyn  saw  that 
his  hand  trembled.  The  lady  with  the  fair  neck  was  now 
heard  to  sob,  and  taking  a  rich  nosegay  from  her  breast,  ^e 
threw  it  to  Claude,  sa^ng  in  a  sweet  but  tremulous  voioe, 
"  God  pity  thee,  brave  VvlysI  V* 

'*  'Tib  Mistress  Gwyn,"  said  Claude,  in  a  whisper,  as  he 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  flowers,  and  kissine  them,  he  put  them 
gaJlantly  in  his  bosom.  He  then  waved  uie  full  tankard,  and 
exdaiming,  "  To  the  women  of  France  and  England !"  drank, 
but  not  deeply.  He  then  handed  the  cup  to  Mervyn,  who 
touched  it  to  his  lips,  and  passed  it  to  the  ordinary,  who 
declined  with  a  mournful  shake  of  the  head.  Claude  then 
handed  it  to  the  hangman,  observing,  **  It  will  do  thee  g[ood, 
fnend  !  steady  thy  mind,"  and  the  functionary  drained  it  to 
the  dregs. 

"Wm,  I  ain't  dainty,"  said  Edwards,  as  the  goblet  came 
back ;  "I  would  drink  afler  a  dog,  but  not  after  that  mur- 
derer by  trade — so  here's  to  your  health  and  prosperom 
voyage,  Xhival,  in  the  can !" 

And  he  took  a  hearty  swig,  handing  it  afterwards  to  his 
wife,  who  followed  his  examp£.  The  signal  was  then  given 
to  proceed,  and  with  a  fareweU  bow  at  the  verandah^  on  went 
the  prisoner  and  his  train. 

A^  the  cart  turned  towards  Tvbum,  and  its  fatal  trees  came 
in  sight,  Claude's  face  flushed  deeply,  and  in  a  low  voice  he 
desired  Mervyn  to  assist  him  with  the  prayers  of  the  catholic 
church ;  Mervyn,  though  much  moved,  complied.  He  chanted 
the  Litany  for  the  dyin^,  which  he  had  learned  at  St.  Omer, 
and  Claude  devoutly  joined  in  the  responses.  The  mob, 
although  nearly  all  fanatic  anti-papists,  oflered  no  inter- 
ruption, but  listened  in  solemn  silence.  Tyburn  was  now 
distinctly  in  sight ;  the  black  gallows  appeared  above  the 
trees.  The  cart  drove  slowly  over  the  turfy  ground,  and 
came  at  last  to  the  tremendous  halt. 

Claude  spruns  up,  pressed  Mervyn's  hand,  and  leaped  on 
the  ladder,  w\u§i  n^a  «A<ifcTi^<i^'w\SCQ.^^rssL«te^  to  the  scaffold. 
Mervya  followed,  asid  ^a&  V5  "^^  ^^^^  ScM^waci^.  ^Sm^ 
thanked   limi  vn.\i\i  a.\ooY  c>1  «^c^\.>sss.\.  ^tss^mS^  ^Syaw^^^sR.. 
The  ordinary,  coii^v.^CT^x^^'^^^^^^^^^  ^^"8^=^^^ 
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in  the  car,  and  the  executioner  followed,  concluding  the 
procession. 

**  And  now,  sir,  leave  me — ^you  look  as  if  you  were  going  to> 
be  hanged  yourself,"  said  Claude ;  and  he  added,  in  a  whisper, 
**  I  see  a  scowling  pair  of  eyes  fixed  on  you  in  the  throng ; 
besides,  I  would  not  you  should  see  me  dangling  there  like  a 
scarecrow  in  an  orchard.  Farewell,  my  dear,  dear  master ! 
Heaven  bless  you !" 

Overcome  by  emotion,  Mervyn  and  his  faithful  protector 
embraced  for  the  last  time ;  but  Mervyn  would  not  leave  hun, 
and,  at  his  desire,  he  commenced  murmuring  a  miserere  in  a 
low  voice,  while  Claude  mounted  to  the  fatal  drop.  Meryyn 
saw  them  draw  the  cap  over  his  face,  and  sobs  choked  his 
own  utterance ;  but  Imval  called  out  in  a  merry  tone,  "  Gret 
a  mass  said  for  my  soul,  master,  and  commend  me  to  beauteous 
Mistress  l^dney !"  and  then  muttering  a  short  prayer,  the 
dismal  "  Ha !"  from  the  mob,  as  if  every  man  had  received 
a  blow  in  the  breast,  announced  that  the  fatal  drop  had 
descended. 


CHAPTEE  LIX. 

LOVE  AND  DEATH. 

While  Claude  Duval  went  through  the  last  act  of  his 
drama,  another  scene  was  enacting  on  a  far  dijBTerent  stage — 
the  royal  palace  of  Whitehall.  About  noonday,  a  massive 
gilded  coach,  such  as  was  used  by  the  prime  nobility  of  the 
time,  drew  up  at  the  ^at  gate,  and  two  ladies  dismounted. 
^Diese  were  tne  Lady  Howard  and  Aurora  Sydney — ^the  latter 
in  deep  mourning.  Chiffinch  was  in  waiting,  and  escorted 
ihem  with  ceremonious  respect  to  a  magnificent  apartment. 
It  included  a  great  variety  of  chambers  and  cabinets,  appa- 
rently fitted  up  for  female  habitation,  in  a  mostprofiise  style. 
The  saloon  in  which  they  were  at  last  allowed  to  remain  was 
himg  with  rich  Erendx  tapestry,  representing  scenes  of 
licentious  gaiety,  drinking,  love-making,  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  loun^g  in  artificial  landscapes,  and  attending 
to  anything  but  their  sheep.  Hichly  gilded  Aimiture,  cande- 
lebra,  vases  of  massy  silver,  curious  birds,  and  glittering 
Italian  curiosities,  were  crowded  around, 

Chiffinch  observed,  with  a  smile,  that  th.e.%^  ^^t^  Hk^^  «:^«j^- 

menta  ofthel&te  Lady  Castlemame.  A3aiOTft.«>^^TEia^  ^csxt^s^^^R* 

notice  that  be  spoke  to  her,  or  of  \ke  ^crc^<&QV3La  ^orw  -sitQ^^sSj^* 

ahe  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  and  aeemed^Jo^o^^^'^'^^^^ 
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Once  or  twice  she  put  Iier  hand  to  her  bosom,  and,  as  if 
satisfied  that  what  sne  thought  was  there,  relapsed  into  pro- 
found thought;  insomuchthat  she  heeded  not  the  disappearance 
of  Lady  Howard,  who,  after  whispering  a  little  with  Chi£Sncli, 
glided  out.  The  latter  drew  a  table  of  inlaid  gold,  oorered 
with  caskets  and  fragrant  vases,  towards  the  lady,  and  retired 
also. 

Aurora  looked  round,  and  smiled  with  a  ghastly  expression ; 
but  her  meditations,  whateyer  their  nature,  soon  terminated. 
There  was  a  slight  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  cayalier  entered, 
exquisitely  dressed,  perftimed,  jewelled,  fresh,  gay,  and  spark- 
ling as  a  bridegroom.  It  was  the  king.  A  momentary  olosh 
crimsoned  Aurora's  cheek;  she  sprang^  up,  advanceaafew 
stops,  and  knelt  as  Charles  extended  his  band  in  welcome.  He 
raised  her  immediately.  ^    • 

"  No,  dear  Aurora,  that  posture  is  rather  mine,"  he  said, 
with  a  triumphant  smile. 

'*Mock  not  your  woful  suppliant,  sire!"  she  said,  as  lie 
kissed  her  hand  tenderly. 

"  Nay,  I  am  the  suppliant  now,"  he  replied,  leading  her  to 
a  seat,  near  which  he  drew  another  for  himself.  "  xet,  you 
can  ask  nothing  of  me  which  I  will  re^e.  What  is  it,  dearest?" 

And  he  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment,  as  a  wolf  gazes  at  its 
proy ;  but  he  was  obviously  startled  with  her  excessive  paleness, 
and  the  wild,  unnatural  brilliancy  of  her  eyes. 

"  What  would  you  ask,  lovely  Sydney  ?"  he  said  at  last, 
observing  that  she  could  not  speak  from  the  intensity  of  her 
emotion.  "All^that  Charles  of  England  hath  is  yours— his 
realm — ^himself.  These  apartments  are  yours — ^Richmond  is 
yours — ^the  proudest  title  your  woman  s  fancy  can  shape. 
Kay,  I  will  even  pledge  myself,  if  my  wife  dies,  to  make  you 
queen  of  England  in  her  room.  My  brother  did  as  much  with 
a  poorer  cause,  and  the  common  sort  applauded  him.  Did  he 
not  marry  Hyde's  daughter,  whom  I  reared  from  a  dunghill, 
and  your  house  is,  perchance,  as  ancient  as  ours." 

"  Instead  of  all  these  immense  gifts,  I  only  ask  a  single 
life !"  said  Aurora — "  a  life  which  taken  will  cover  your  name 
with  perpetual  dishonour — spared,  wiU  redeem  it  almost  to 
men's  love." 

"  Your  father's — ^he  shall  be  spared,"  said  Charles.  "  Have 
I  not  already  pardoned  one  whose  blood  my  soul  panted  for— 
the  traitor  Meivyn  P "    . 

"  He  lacks  no  "^^s^ot;!  Q?l^crQ3K^,^\x^\-— "^«rrjnhath  escapiwl 
from  tiiieTo^ftT,  at  VXie  Tv^^%'^\i^^^^HAi^\jRs^<3vsc'«^ei5^^ 
false  I"  rep^e^  Axnoxt^.,  ^^  ^  ^-c^^  ^"5.  ^isss«saSi^^  >^^ 
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betrayer,  liast  had  him  privily  murdered  and  buried  him  from 
the  accusing  light  of  day." 

"  I  swear  to  you,  Aurora,  by  all  that  is  sacred,  he  is  living 
and  breathing  at  this  moment  for  aught  I  know  to  tiie  con- 
trary," said  Charles,  turning  pde.  "  He  hath  bribed  his 
warders,  or  flown  through  the  air — ^what  do  I  know  P" 

"  Well,  he  is  dead  and  gone,"  said  Atu'ora,  with  mad 
seremty ;  "  so  no  more  bargaining  for  him— only  my  father's 
head  is  ill  the  market  now.  Pardon  him — ^release  him  from 
his  durance — ^and  I  will  believe  you." 

"  You  ask  too  much,"  said  Charles ;  "his  life  is  sacred  as 
mine  own ;  but  his  pardon  and  release  must  be  the  work  of 
time.  My  brother — all  my  faction — ^forl  am  but  the  head  of 
a  faction — ^would  turn  round  on  me,  like  mad  dogs  on  their 
master." 

"  You  think  to  betray  me,  ha !  and  to  butcher  him  too !" 
exclaimed  Aurora,  with  wild  vehemence.  "  But  I  will  believe 
in  no  pledge,  no  oaths,  no  heaven-shaking  protestations- 
nothing  but  facts." 

"  What  would  you  have  ?"  exclaimed  Charles  ;  "  methinks 
I  would  hazard  all — crown — life — ^vengeance— to  win  but  one 
angelic  smile  from  thode  pale  lips." 

"  Your  council,  they  tell  me,  is  sitting  now  to  decide  upon 
my  father's  death,"  replied  Aurora.  **  Gro  to  those  blood- 
thirsty men — tell  them' you  are  a  king,  and  that  the  royalest 
virtue  of  a  king  is  mercy !  Tell  them  that  enough  blood  has 
been  shed  in  tms  baffled  conspiracy;  that  Sydney  is  innocent, 
and  that  if  he  be'^guilty  you  are  resolved  to  pardon  him ! 
Send  then  to  the  lieutenant  of  your  Tower — ^bid  ^^rn  release 
his  prisoner — and  return  to  me  for — ^for  your  reward !" 

"  By  Heaven  I  thou  movest  me,"  said  the  king,  irresolutely 
gazing  at  her.  "  Enough  blood  hath,  indeed,  been  shed ;  I 
will  not  burthen  my  som  with  more.  I  will  to  the  council-— 
I  will  do  your  biddmg  to  the  letter,  let  Oliva  and  York  prate 
as  they  wiU.  But  you  must  not  quit  me  ever  again,  loveuest ! 
These  apartments  must  henceforth  be  yours,  and  as  soon  as  I 
have  done  your  will  with  the  council,  1  will  return,  to  bask  in 
the  full  sunshine  of  your  restored  beauty  and  love !" 

"  It  shall  be  so !"  she  said,  with  a  ghastly  smile,  and  suf- 
fering Charles  to  press  his  hot  lips  to  hers  without  reluctance, 
and  almost  without  consciousness,  she  sat  gazing  steadfastly 
at  him.  Charles  felt  that  this  scene  was  growing  mdescribably 
painful  to  himself;  it  seemed  as  if  «ii.e  te^A^iJsift  \safikSs^\»'sRS2t^^ 
of  his  soul  in  that  long,  profound,  axv!dT£ic?^«w2t\J^  ^gea.^.  ^^'^ 
muttered  something  Siat  she -was  ^erj  ^^<&,  ^i2£^  ^>sv^*^'«^ 
'>eaufet,  brought  her  a  goblet  of  mne. 
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No,  no,"  she  said,  shnddering  as  she  raised  it  to  her  lips ; 
•*  it  is  blood,  yon  see — Anmerle's  blood !  Go  to  the  conncil ; 
I  shall  be  weU  anon — I  need  bnt  peace — ^nothing  but  peace.'* 

And  reclining  her  sorrow-stncken  form  in  ^e  oamask 
chair,  she  closed  her  eyelids  in  a  kind  of  slumber.  Charles 
seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  moment,  bnt  having  satisfied  himself 
that  she  breathed,  he  suddenly  left  the  apartment,  locking  the 
door  after  him. 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  Anrora  started  up,  with  a  strange 
expression  of  despair  and  trinmph  in  her  look,  which  seemed 
at  once  mingled  and  separate.  She  glanced  around,  but  her 
eye  passed  xmheedin^ly  over  the  ghtter  and  pomp  of  the 

forgeous  chamber ;  she  sought  only  if  any  one  observed  her. 
'here  was  something  utterly  desperate  in  that  glance.  The 
sun  shone  brightly  m  at  the  windows,  and  she  gazed  for  a 
moment  at  the  smiling  landscape  of  park  scenery,  but  it  was 
without  consciousness.  A  sindie  thought  seemed  to  have 
frozen  fixedly  in  her  brain.  She  poured  some  wine  into  a 
goblet  deliberately,  took  a  powder  from  her  bosom  and  shook 
it  in,  every  grain.  "  i  will  join  him  in  heaven — his 
unstained  wife !  she  said,  aloud.  "  Grod  is  not  so  merciless 
as  man — He  will  forgive  me.  He  knows  how  far  He  has 
made  humanity  to  endure,  and  that  I  have  reached  the  limit. 
This,  at  least,  is  not  suicide ;  it  is  murder,  murder,  murder  l" 
and  she  repeated  the  word  as  if  it  consoled  her. 

She  shook  the  glass  round  and  round  to  mix  the  fine  pow- 
der which  stood  on  its  surface,  and  it  might  be  that  some- 
thing of  the  dark  shadow  of  death  crossed  her  yoimg  imagina- 
tion.    She  started,  and  set  the  cup  down ;  a  few  leaden  tears 
rolled  slowly  down  her  check ;  but  the  emotion  soon  past, 
and  desperate  thoughts  crowded  thickly  on  her  fancy,  and 
she  raised  the  goblet  to  the  sun  as  if  to  admire  the  ex- 
quisite purple  tint  to  which  the  wine  had  turned  by  its  con- 
tact with  the  mortal  druff.     She  then,  though  but  slowly, 
brought  it  to  her  lips,  and  was  about  to  drink,  when  a  long 
lean  hand  clutched  ner  arm,  and  stopped  the  movement.  She 
looked  around  with  a  stified  shriek,  and  saw  what  at  first  she 
took  to  be  an  illusion  of  her  maddened  fancy.    It  was  a 
venerable  old  man,  whose  figure,  though  much  bent  and 
depressed    with    years,    was   stiU  commanding,    and    hist 
countenance  remarkable  for  its  antique  grandeur  of  form  and 
benevolence  oi  ex^jt^moii.    "Sa  "wuja  dressed  in  a  thick  dark 
mantle,  such  as  "usnsIJ^^  '^crrDL\s^  ^^s^«»3MiGtf»  <:5l  ^Qss&  Cj^^ssick 
of  Home,  which.  ieOi  mocKoVi  io^  ^tovsaA^X^^^x^. 
"  What  woxddBt  V^oxL  1^'^^^^^-^^^^^^^^ 
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and  loTe,  that  Aurora  looked  with  a  kind  of  vacant  wonder 
at  him,  and  set  the  goblet  down. 

"  M&y  I  not  even  die  P"  she  exclaiined,  after  a  momentary 
pause. 

"  Who  hath  bidden  thee  die — He,  who  alone  hath  the 

rhtP"  said  the  ecclesiastic,  mildly.  "  In  His  cause,  and  at 
Ss  command,  it  is  indeed  lawful  to  brave  aU  things — ^but 
where  is  thy  celestial  manumission,  that  thou  darest  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  he  has  imposed  ?'* 

"  What  mean  you  P  May  I  not  taste  the  king's  wine  P" 
said  Aurora,  wildly  and  affiri^tedly  staring  at  the  apparition. 

"  And  dost  thou  fear  a  creature^— thou,  who  wert  about  to 
rush  unsummoned  into  the  presence  of  the  Creator  P"  he 
replied,  solemnly.  "  Look  not  so  amazedly  at  me  ;  I  know 
that  this  cup  overflows  with  poison.  iNay,  more,  I  have 
been  an  unseen  spectator  of  your  interview  with  the  king ;  I 
know  all  your  bygone  misfortunes  ;  and  I  am  here  to  save 
you  from  one  greater  than  all — a  death  like  this." 

"  The  king  keeps  not  so  niggard  a  house  that  you  need 
grudge  me^is  draught,"  said  Aurora,  with  wHd  fierceness. 
"  I  am  the  king's  visitor ;  no  one  shall  hinder  me  from  sharing 
his  hospitality." 

And  she  clutched  the  goblet  in  both  her  slender  hands, 
glaring  with  mad  defiance  m  the  old  man's  &ce. 

"  Nay,  drink,"  he  said,  hindering  her  in  no  respect,  save 
with  his  hand  gently  on  her  arm ;  "  dnnk,  but  not  with  the 
tremendous  thought  that  thereby  you  commit  suicide !  It  is 
but  a  soporific  draught  of  great  power." 

"  Hatn  he,  too,  deceived  me  P'  sighed  Aurora,  in  a  heart- 
broken tone. 

"  You  mean  Colonel  Blood  P"  replied  the  priest.  "  Yes,  to 
thy  immortal  benefit !  He  and  I  plotted  to  save  Mervyn,  and 
the  only  bait  that  could  tempt  the  king,  alas  I  was  thy  ill- 
starred  loveliness.  And  even  when  he  consented  to  pardon  thy 
lover,  it  seems  a  black  plot  was  at  work  that  should  have 
rendered  this  mercy  of  no  efiect.  But  the  malice  of  Mervyn's 
enemies  worked  only  his  safety.  They  confined  him  m  a 
dungeon  which  has  a  secret  adit ;  and  he  is  now  safe  and  at 
liberty." 

"  Ko,  no,  he  is  murdered — ^he  is  buried,  all  mangled,  in  the 
Tower !"  gasped  Aurora. 

"  And  Slink  not  that  it  were  possible  to  save  your  father !" 
continued  the  Jesuit.    "  The  king  is  ^ledi^'a^  \sj  twsjk^  osiSoa* 
to  give  bis  head  to  the  axe ;  ihQ  slaott  ^^«asi  ot^'assijssss^*^'^'* 
his  craelty  wiH  regain  the  upper  Imoi^l"  ,  .         ^,^, 

''And  who  art  ^u  wko  spesk  Y»  me  m^  *^5o^  ^^^ 
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authority  P**  said  Aurora,  drying  her  BtreanuBg  eyes,  with  a 
yain  effort  at  composure. 

"  The  friend  of  Mervyn's  childhood — your  friend— all 
men's  friend,  save  those  who  rage  in  savage  ignorance  against 
the  church — Johannes  de  Oliva,  a  servant  of  Christ,  and 
general  of  all  his  societies." 

"  O  father,  father!  and  will  you  abandon  me  to  the  iyrant ?** 
said  Aurora,  wildly  clasping  her  hands. 

"  No,  my  child  ;  rather  will  I  perish  myself,"  replied  the 
Jesuit,  compassionately.  "  But  we  must  dJeal  subtly  as  with 
subtle  men-— aU  thinj?s  to  all.  Drain  this  goblet — now,— a 
deep  slumber  only  wul  follow ;  but  we  will  make  the  king 
beheve  that,  in  your  despair,  you  have  swallowed  poison.  He 
will  then  comprehend  tne  vastness  of  a  hate  wnidi,  in  so 
youn^  and  tender  a  woman,  could  overcome  the  fear  of  a 
painful  death.  Drink,  child  I  you  see  I  do  not  fear  to  taste 
it,"  and  he  sipped  from  the  cup. 

*'  Give  it  me ;  I  do  not  fear  to  drain  it,"  she  said,  eageily 
raising  it  to  her  lips ;  but  a  sudden  suspicion  checked  her. 
She  looked  at  the  priest  with  a  troubled  eye.  "  Can  it  be," 
she  said,  "  that  thou  betrayest  me,  priest — dreading  of  a 
failure  in  my  resolution  P  l5o  you  fear  in  me  a  rival  to  your 
authority  P  Eager  for  the  blood  of  Sydney,  fear  you  his 
daughter's  influence  over  the  tyrant's  heart  P 

'"Wherefore  should  I  stay  this  hand,  then,  when  the 
draught  of  death — if  such  it  were — ^was  on  your  lips  P"  said 
Oliva,  sadly.  "  But  be  it  as  you  wiU ;  I  force  you  not  to 
drink.    Methinks  I  hear  footsteps." 

"  But  what  if — abandoned  in  sleep — oh,  horror !"  shrieked 
Aurora,  clasping  the  monk's  tremulous  hand. 

"  Heaven  make  these  words  my  last,  if  I  mean  you  ill !" 
he  said,  solemnly.  **  Can  you  not  truBt  one  who  so  loved  your 
Mervyn,  that  to  my  childless  age,  he  almost  seemed  a  dear 
and  well-loved  son  r" 

"  Yes,  I  will  trust  you ;  the  issue  be  with  Heaven !"  said 
Aurora,  and  she  drained  the  goblet  to  the  dregs. 

"  Lovely  martyr  I  Alas  1  how  sudden  it  is !"  exclaimed 
Oliva.     "  How  feel  you  P  you  look  dull  and  faint,  child  P" 

"  All  things  reel  about  me ;  my  heart  is  clogged  with  some 
heavy  weight !"  sighed  Aurora,  very  faintly.  The  Jesuit  put 
his  arm  round  her  sinking  form,  and  almost  carried  her  over 
the  room  to  a  couch  of  silver  tissue,  on  which  she  sunk.  Ima^ 
gination  probaNAy  "\^a»\fcTife^^'b  Tvaateos^  ^ji^^svv^  ^1  ^Jaa  -<^idon ; 
she  lav  for  a  xnomciA  ^^aMi^^wSJOjiKsiasJ^  ^«^  \s^  '^ittfc  ^o^s^v 

face,  4]io  Bti\i  >\^  ^«^:^'^'.'^^^^^^^^^:ft^^ 

found  Bleep. 


face,  wlio  BtiU  \ie\ai  '^^^^'^'*=^''^5^w^\.«to^^ 
found  BleeD.     SeT  ooxvb\«ms.c«  «xA'5.¥fis^V^^»s^*s».=*s=^N 
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sepulchral,  tliat  but  for  the  li^ht  .breathing  of  her  lips,  she 
might  have  been  a  marble  chiselling  of  repose.  Oliva  arranged 
her  garments  with  fatherly  care,  iSd  the  cup  beside  her  with 
its  glistening  dregs,  and  then  paused  a  moment  to  survey  the 
sleeper.  Tears  came  to  his  aged  ejres,  but,  hearing  footsteps 
in  the  corridor,  he  retreated  bemnd  the  gilt  curtains  oi^a 
window,  which  had  been  his  ^rmer  hiding-^ace. 

The  door  opened  and  Charles  entered  nimbly,  his  features 
flushed  with  excitement.  He  looked  around,  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  surprise,  not  at  first  perceiving  Aurora,  but 
his  eye  glanced  at  the  couch,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  kneeling 
beside  it.  But  suddenly  he  started  up  as  if  stung  by  an 
adder,  and  stood  aghast,  gazing  at  the  white  and  motionless 
form.  He  seemed  U>  be  skipified  for  some  minutes,  when  he 
clutched  up  the  goblet  and  eagerly  examined  it,  letting  it  £elI1 
to  the  ground  as  the  terrible  certainty  rushed  upon  hmi.  He 
called  her  name,  he  shook  her,  and  finding  that  the  lethargy 
defied  all  attempts  to  break  it^that  she  fell  lifelessly  on  the 
couch  when  he  raised  her — ^he  rang  a  bell  on  the  table  with 
frantic  violence.  Chiffinch  rushed  in,  but  ere  he  reached  the 
king,  Oliva  was  there. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  son  P"  he  said,  very  calmly. 

"  Oh,  Oliva,  look  there !  1  have  killed  her  !  it  is  Sydney's 
dat^hter— she  has  taken  poison !"  ^oaned  Charles.  "  Chif- 
finch,  raise  her — it  cannot  be — she  is  not  dead !" 

"  Here,  then,  are  all  the  fruits  of  your  guilty  passion,  sire," 
said  Oliva,  gazing  mournfully  at  the  seeming  corpse.  "  Oh, 
my  son,  for  dust  like  this  wouldst  thou  have  bartered  thine 
heavenly  and  temporal  good  for  ever  P" 

"  Madden  me  not,  monk  P"  said  Charles,  wildly.  "  She  is 
dead — she  is  dead,  Chiffinch." 

"  Thou  art  mad,  ahready,  king !"  said  Oliva.  "  Again,  I 
say,  wouldst  thou  have  sacrificed  so  much  for  one  who  pre- 
fers death  to  youP" 

"She  is  not  dead — she  shall  not  die — she  breathes!" 
shouted  the  king.  "  Chiflfinch,  bring  a  physician — antidotes 
—where  is  Hu<£on  P" 

"  It  is  the  stupor  of  death — she  has  swallowed  poison,"  said 
Oliva.  "  Chiffinch,  stay,  I  command  you — ^we  wiU  make  no 
scene  for  the  mob.  Bear  her  from  these  apartments  to  those 
of  Mistress  Gwyn — the  scandal  will  be  less  apnarent.  Por 
heaven's  sake,  stay  where  you  are,  sire  — I  will  bring  you 
news." 

And  making  a  sign  to  Chiffinda.,  ^e^  '^S^^  '^^'^  csi^^ss^  ^-^ 
which  the  lady  reposed,  and  "bore  'Viet  ttN^«:s  %  ^\Sifc^^?«^s^=^ 
ifJaspmg  his  hands  mmute  ^Kmj,vQS^\st^'fi^i^^'^M^^^^^^ 
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It  was  with  a  feeling  of  the  most  utter  deepondency  that 
Mervyn  descended  from  the  scaffold  whereon  had  periahed 
the  faithfdl  servant  of  his  house ;  and  totally  disregarding  or 
forgetting  Claude's  intimation  about  his  being  observed,  he 
resolved  to  find  out  Blood,  and  learn  the  trath,  as  to  the 
means  by  which  his  pardon  had  been  obtained.  Not  doubt- 
ing that  he  should  find  the  colonel  in  his  old  haunts  of  White- 
friars,  he  took  his  way  towards  the  river.  As  he  went  twiat 
Whitehall,  however,  a  muffled  figure  brushed  close  past  him, 
without  pausing  to  apologize,  though  he  looked  back.  Mer- 
vyn would  scarcely  have  noticed  this  in  his  present  mood,  but 
that  he  had  observed  he  was  for  some  time  followed  by  the 
same  figure,  who  now  took  this  rude  means  of  gratifying  his 
curiosity.  A  glance  convinced  Mervyn  that  it  was  Xjord 
Howard,  much  as  he  endeavoured  to  keep  himself  concealed. 
He  took  his  resolution  immediately,  and  affecting  to  take  no 
fiirther  notice,  cut  rapidly  iato  the  Mali,  and  thence  to  Hyde 
Park,  observing  with  satisfaction  that  the  figure  still  followed. 
PauBing  at  leUh  in  an  obseore  and  ^tired  spot,  orer- 
shadowed  by  lofty  oaks,  Mervyn  crouched  at  the  trunk  of 
one  of  them,  and  awaited  till  his  follower  arrived  almost  close 
to  him,  loolnng  anxiously  aroimd,  but  at  too  high  a  level  to 
perceive  him.    He  then  sprang  up. 

"Good  day  to  you,  master  shadow!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Prithee,  are  you  ia  love  with  a  kick,  that  you  dodge  so  nigh 
my  heels  P" 

"Is  it  you,  indeed.  Captain  Mervyn P"  said  the  figure, 
staring  incredulously,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ^host. 

"  No,  I  am  not  Captain  Mervyn,"  rephed  the  yotmg  man, 
quivering  with  passion.  "  I  am  Mervyn  of  Aumerle,  son  of 
the  earl  that  was  murdered  in  the  Tower,  and  thou  art 
Howard  of  Eskricke,  who  caused  his  murder ;  and  we  two 
will  not  lightly  part.  Draw !"  And  his  sword  flashed  in  his 
hand,  but  not  with  so  fierce  a  sparkle  as  his  eye  shot  forth. 

Howard  delayed  not  an  instant,  and  their  blades  met  with 
a  violence  which  he  did  not  expect ;  his  hand  wavered,  and 
hia  sword  ^ew  \x^taii>i^:^  \x)i^  ^  wsw&^xLd  splinters. 

"  Curse  on  "your  "VisxiAr— ^<i  ^^^s^^aj^  S&  ^^sssassM'  ^ss*  «? 
claimed.     "  Take  m-y  ^'&— "^  ^\^^  Sit  t^sS^  "^i^  *^^  ^s^j^sb^^v 
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who  raised  his  sword,  but  Howard  never  shrank,  and  that 
moment  had  probably  been  his  last,  but  for  an  inexplicable 
refinement  of  revenge  which  occurred  to  his  enemy.  "  No, 
traitor !  take  a  fitter  recompense  ;  thou  are  not  worthy  to  die 
by  a  true  man's  sword — be  the  gallows  branded  on  thy  brow !" 

Two  bright  slashes  over  his  forehead  were  all  that  Howard 
felt,  but  the  blood  suddenly  gushed  into  his  eyes — and  he 
^ew  that  an  indehble  brand  was  fixed  on  his  brow.  Language 
can  only  faintly  shape  the  horror  of  such  a  punishment  to  a 
man  like  Howard. 

"  TTill  me  I"  he  yelled,  as  Mervyn  stood  as  if  enjoying  the 
bitter  feast  of  revenge.    "  I  prefer  death — a  million  deaths  !**" 

"  No,  live — ^live,  wretch !  to  be  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  the 
world  I"  said  Mervyn,  with  a  fearful  laugh. 

"And  hve  thou  to  envy  me  in  my  misery!"  retorted 
Howard — "live  to  this  knowledge — ^thy  life,  thy  pretended 
legitimacy,  are  bought  at  the  pnce  of  Aurora  Sy<mey*s  dis- 
honour. Thy  remorseless  mother  bore  her  to  "Wiutehall — ^to 
him! — ^this  morning.  She  is  his!  —  live,  now,  my  Lord 
Aumerle,  to  imitate  thy  father !" 

Mervyn  stood  for  some  moments  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot. 
"  *Gris  as  I  thought !"  he  said  at  lenffth.  "  'Tis  all  over  now. 
— ^But  think  not,  Howard,  to  provoEe  me  to  take  the  curse 
from  thy  brow,  and  slay  tiliee !  Live,  renegade !  live,  seducer ! 
— ^but  henceforth  no  man  shall  be  deceived  in  thee,  for 
wherever  thou  goest  thy  branded  brow  proclaims  thee." 

As  he  concluded  these  words,  he  folded  his  cloak  round  his 
naked  sword,  and  strode  off  witJiout  even  looking  behind  him, 
leaving  Howard  fixed  like  a  statue  of  despair. 

Mervyn  plunged  instantly  among  some  thickets,  and  taking 
a  by-path,  reached  the  river.  His  perturbed  resolutions  were 
now  again  altered.  He  determined  to  ask  an  interview  with 
Sydney  in  the  Tower,  at  whatever  risk,  and  learn  from  him 
the  real  state  of  the  affair ;  for  he  concluded  that,  if  Aurora 
were  indeed  sacrificed,  he  too  must  have  received  a  reprieve 
or  pardon. 

A  two-oared  sculler,  at  which  he  himself  plied  like  a  mad- 
man, soon  brought  him  to  the  Tower;  and  as  no  one, 
annoimcing  himself  as  Sydney's  friend,  was  denied  access  to 
him  now  that  friendship  could  be  of  no  service,  he  was  readily 
admitted.  A  warder  escorted  him  to  the  White  Tower,  in 
which  Sydney  was  confined,  and  ushered  him  into  a  large, 
handsome  apartment  well  furmBJied,  ^i^o^^  \s^  ^sNaS^^ssSscsv. 
and  with  a  brilliant  file.  Tlie  waidet  \3i^ex«^\fissi.  "^3i.^^ccS^ 
bolted  the  door  after  him.  ^ 

Sjrdney  looked  up  with  evident  sarpr^.    ^^  ^^  x^'s^^fiss 
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a  paper  to  two  gentlemen  sitting  near  him — one  of  tliem  the 
Lord  Cavendifih,  the  other  a  grave,  aristocratic-looking  man, 
whose  Kkeness  to  Sydney  stamped  him  as  his  near  kinsman, 
even  if  Mervyn  had  not  instantly  recognized  him  as  the  Eail 
of  Leicester. 

"  Grood  heavens,  Mervrri !"  exclaimed  Sydney.  "  Is  it  in- 
deed you,  rash  boy  P  Aner  escaping  from  the  Eon's  jaws,  do 
you  rush  into  them  asainP  or  are  you  come  to  teach  us  how 
to  get  out  at  a  keyhole  P"    ■ 

"  No,  colonel,  you  have  no  subterraneous  entrance  con- 
trived for  murder !"  said  Mervyn,  wildly.  "  But  I  defy  the 
Hon ;  his  teeth  are  drawn.  See  you  here — ^I  am  pardoned— 
my  rights  acknowledged — ^nay,  'tis  the  great  seal. 

Henanded  the  document  as  he  spoke  to  Sydney,  who,  ailer 
glancing  over  it  in  mute  astonishment,  handed  it  to  the  two 
noblemen. 

"  Good  saints !  and  what  miffhiy  service  have  you  done  to 
be  thus  rewarded  P"  said  the  colonel,  amazedly.  "  Or  are  you 
a  magician,  Mervyn  P" 

"  Have  you  not  got  your  reprieve  yet  P"  exclaimed  Mervyn. 

"  No,  heaven  knows,  unless  you  call  yonder  death-warrant 
a  reprieve  from  the  toils  and  tyranny  of  this  earth  P"  said 
Sydney,  pointing  to  a  paper,  "it  is  a  gauntlet  which  I  have 
taken  up  and  answered  m  this  appeal  of  mine  to  posterity 
which,  after  aU,  is  my  judge— not  Jeflfreys." 

"  Has  not  your  daughter  sent  you  a  reprieve  P"  said  Mer- 
vyn, stiU  more  wildly. 

"  Alas,  poor  soul,  no.  My  brother,  Leicester,  was  indeed 
so  unadvised  as  to  sanction  Lady  Howard's  taking  her  to  the 
kvee,  to  implore  a  pardon  for  me ;  and  on  a  fauure,  which 
was  inevitaole,  she  hath  been  insensible  ever  since  at 
Aumerle  House,**  said  Sydney,  with  much  agitation  of  voice 
and  look. 

"  And  dated  from  this  noon's  council  P**  said  Mervyn.  "  It 
is  impossible — ^it  cannot  be — it  would  outrage  heaven  too  far 
to  sacrifice  the  father  and  dishonour  the  daughter  in  one  brief 
sundown.*' 

"  What  mean  you,  Mervyn  P"  said  Sydney,  turning  very 
pale. 

The  meaning  was  soon  explained.  Mervyn  related  his 
escape— ^his  rencontre  with  Howard — the  tidmgs  concerning 
Aurora,  in  a  few  \jt\»£  TiOTds,  yet  left  no  important  circmn- 
fitance  untouela.ed.  ^'j^e^  \iaJwaa\  '^r^J^  ^sjl  «a!^5ii5jB.^l]ich 
at  lenfrtli  vanqyna^vfe^L  ^Ql'W  ^\aS\cs&\sx.,  «si.^,  ^'3HSiSKsv^|^^ 
with  hiB hands,  gtotaie^  «C6  M'm^^  ^q^v^^  ^  ^ W&i^^nSs. 

"My  niece r^exc\»ime^ l^^e«^\«..  m ^V^ts^  1*^^ -ss^ 
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predominated— "tho  granddaughter  of  the  great  Sydney, 
and  of  almost  royal  In  orthumberland !  This  shall  not  be 
endured — aU  Christendom  shall  ring  with  it.  Old  and  feeble 
as  I  am,  my  house  hath  still  its  friends ;  and  we  shall  try,  we 
shall  try — ^Alas  !  what  can  we  do  P" 

"  Take  comfort,  dear  colonel,"  said  Lcard  Cavendish.  "  If 
she  hath  consented  to  such  dishonour,  she  is  no  longer  your 
dau^ter,  nor  worth  a  single  tear." 

"^ad  it  been  but  her  death — ^I  could  have  borne  it — ^I 
could  still  have  found  comfort,"  said  Sydney.  "  But  her  dis- 
honour leaves  me  none--nothmg."  And  he  yielded  to  the  in- 
tolerable anguish  of  his  feelings,  in  a  few  hot  tears  which  all 
his  misfortimes  had  not  yet  extorted.  But  dashing  them 
aside,  he  exclaimed^  "  Pardon  me,  friends ! — ^I  confess  I  can 
no  longer  resist — ^but  it  will  pass — ^it  will  pass.  I  will  not 
shame  our  good  cause  with  a  weening  martyr.  Oh,  I  will 
have  vengeance  yet !  The  sim  shall  draw  my  blood  to  heaven, 
and  from  thence  a  crimson  cloud  shall  descend  in  tempests  on 
this  king-cursed  earth !  I  leave  my  vengeance  to  my  country. 
O,  my  country,  my  noble  couniry,  avenge  me !  Infamous 
tyrant !  O  God,  I  cannot  endure  this !"  And  again  he  yielded 
to  a  silent  ecstasy  of  sorrow ;  no  one  spoke ;  but  each  looked 
at  the  other  with  gushing  eyes. 

V  Fool,  mad  woman !  does  she  think  to  preserve  my  life  on 
such  terms  P"  he  exclaimed,  starting  up.  "  Had  she  a  drop 
of  my  blood  in  her  veins,  she  would  Know  it  is  impossible  !  I 
leave  my  everlasting  curse  upon  her ! — tell  her  so,  Mervyn ! 
— ^bear  tnese  as  my  dying  words  to  her  in  her  guilty  pomp — 
she  hath  slain  me  with  a  keener  stroke  than  the  axe  in  an, 
enemv's  hand." 

*'Bat  at  least  we  shall  be  spared  the  anguish  of  seeing  you 
die  —  you  wiU  live  to  vengeance,  Sycmey !"  said  JLord 
Cavencfish. 

"  No,  no,  even  if  the  tyrant  hath  subdued  her  sorrow- 
weakened  fancy  to  believe  so,  I  feel  it  cannot  be,"  said  Sydney, 
in  a  voice  of  deep  gloom.  "  He  pardoned  Mervyn — ^yet  the 
same  night  murder  was  to  have  made  his  specious  clemency 
vain.  He  dares  not  let  me  live,  and  I  thank  God  for  it !  1 
can  now  lay  my  head  on  the  block  with  no  other  regret  than 
that  mine  own  hand  cannot  avenge  her.  I  leave  that  task  to 
you  Mervyn  !-^remember,  he  who  values  not  his  own  life,  is 
master  of  his  enemy's  I — and  the  tyrant  who  deprives  his 
victims  of  all  hope,  sharpens  the  dagger  for  his  own  breast " 

"I  will  live,  Sydney,  I  swear  \\,,\ieiv<i^icpc^  Q^\a^«^- 
^eance !"  exclaimed  Mervyn,  pa&aiou-aAi^^ ,    "  "Y^ca^  $^«:^,n5^ 
hour,  that  minute  1  cease  to  live  ioT  Tre\i^e«a'c^,^i^^5ss^^a»^  ^ 
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**  Yet,  after  aU,  this  may  be  but  another  lie  of  Howard's," 

id  Sydney,  wiUi  a  Bndaen  gleam  of  bope.     "  I  take  some 

>mfort  from  this  death-warrant ;  it  is  dated  from  this  day's 

onncil,  at  noon-day ;  it  cannot  be  that  he  is  wearied  already 

)f  his  leman,  to  send  her  father's  head  to  the  block." 

"  I  will  hunt  up  Blood — ^I  will  extort  from  him  the  troth  of 
ihis  pardon !"  exclaimed  Mervyn,  catchins  at  this  straw  with 
equal  eagerness.  *'  And,  meanwhile,  my  Lord  Leicester  maj 
to  Aumerle  House,  and  demand  to  see  his  niece — ^I  think  it 
cannot  be  refiised." 

"  And,  Cavendish,  go  with  my  son ;  your  presence  will 
hinder  his  from  bein^  questioned  of  men's  eyes,'  said  Sydney. 
**  But  tarry  not — ^brmg  me  back  swift  news — ^lest  my  heart 
break  in  ignorance." 

This  pmn  was  hastily  adopted ;  and  promising  to  return 
with  all  possible  ex][>eaition,  the  three  gentlemen  left  the 
prisoner  alone,  with  his  great  sorrows. 
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Mebyyn  and  Lord  Cavendish,  at  the  former's  sugjojesiion, 
now  bent  their  course  to  the  river,  to  go  to  Whitemars  by 
water.    It  was  late,  but  they  readily  procured  a  sculler,  which 
Mervyn,  who  knew  the  way  but  too  well,  undertook  to  guide. 
Long  as  the  terrible  phantasmagoria  of  the  popish  plot  had 
passed,  Mervyn  shuddered  as  he  turned  the  rudder  towards 
the  miser's  house  in  Whitefriars,  and  when  the  boat  ran  np 
the  dark  archway,  his  very  soul  sickened.   They  ascended  the 
stairs  gropingly,  and  he  easily  pushed  open  that  door  whicl 
he  womd  at  one  time  have  given  the  world  to  force — ^andonc 
more  he  was  in  the  rained  nail.  A  stream  of  moonlisht  shoe 
through  the  fissures  of  the  roof,  and  it  seemed  as  if  me  even 
of  the  intervening  years  suddenly  effaced  themselves,  and  \ 
the  horrors  and  anguish  of  that  terrible  night  returned  up 
him.    He  half  thought  that  the  dusky  figure  of  Cavend 
was  a  phantom  of  the  departed ;  but  these  visions  vanis) 
before  the  sudden  light  of  a  torch.    Their  footsteps  ^ 
startled  some  one,  and  Tom  Hunt's  burly  figure  appears 
the  gallery  above. 

"  Well,  Hunt,  1m>w  \a  ^<fe  c^qtm^.^"  %^d  Mervyn,  step 
forward,  in.  answer  to  \Xi<e  ^cr5i>CmYL\a%  ^\»xfe  '^i^^^^-c 
oyer  the  haill.     "  la  ^e  ^lete  V'  ^^,     . :.  tv^ 

«  Captain  Meryyii\— i*  Vc  ^ova  Vow^^    ^^^'^'ot 
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puttm^  a  pistol  in  his  breast,  which  he  was  levelling  round. 
**  Faith,  I  am  glad  to  see  you — ^I  have  been  hunting  all  over 
the  town  for  you,  sir,  and  I  am  nigh  dead  of  fear,  though  no 
chitsicen  either.  Oh,  the  ^oor  colonel ! — you  will  hardly  Know 
him — he  is  going,  sir,  goings — trotting  piecemeal.  But  that's 
not  the  worst  of  it ;  he's  dying  like  a  devil — howls,  gnashes 
his  teeth,  and  does  so  beg  for  mercy  it  would  make  a  stone 
pity — he  won't  die  game,  X'm  afeard.    Who's  that — there  P" 

"  A  friend  of  mine,"  replied  Mervyn.  "  Have  you  had  a 
surgeon  P" 

**  Yes ;  and  he  says  in  confidence  to  me,  that  the  game's 
up,"  said  Tom — "  as  how  he  couldn't  last  the  night  out,  and 
that  if  he  had  to  choose  himself,  he  would  rather  be  burned 
ona  gridiron  than  die  his  death." 

While  Tom  delivered  this  oration,  he  lighted  the  visitors 
through  the  gallery  to  the  miser's  chamber,  and  as  they  ad- 
vanced, they  could  distinctly  hear  the  de^  measured  groans 
of  Blood,  like  those  of  an  expiring  bull.  Tnere  was  a  narrow 
plank  put  over  the  well,  which  they  crossed  to  enter  the 
chamber  of  a^ony.  Hunt  went  before  to  announce  them, 
and  as  he  held  the  streaming  torch  over  the  bed,  Mervyn  was 
horrorstruck  to  perceive  the  figure  on  it.  Blood  lay  on  his 
back,  convulsively  clutching  the  folds  of  the  rusty  counter- 
pane— his  face  swollen  beyond  all  knowledge,  and  covered 
with  purple  blotches  as  if  in  a  pla^e.  His  Inack  hair  lay  in 
wet  masses  on  the  pillow,  ana  his  eyes  seemed  absolutely 
spouting  out  of  his  head. 

"  What ! — ^who  are  these  in  the  black  cloaks  P"  said  he, 
gazing  wildly  around.  "  Oh,  I  understand — a  Mineral  P  Who 
IS  that  yonder  P — ^ha,  Tom,  who  is  that  P"  And  he  raised 
himself  with  a  strong  effort  on  his  elbow,  gazing  intently  at 
Mervyn,  as  he  stood  at  the  end  of  the  bei 

**  It  is  Captain  Mervyn,  sir,"  replied  Tom. 

"Bogue,  you  lie!"  ydled  Blood,  pushing  him  violently 
back.  "  It  is  Aumerle — ^he  whom  i  slew  m  the  Tower — 
come  to  bear  my  soul  to  everlasting  fires !  Spirit,  I  defy 
thee !  I  defy  all  hell !  I  can  bear  the  worst,  and  challenge 
more !  I  spit  upon  thee,  liar !  I  had  never  slain  thee,  hadst 
thou  not  resisted !  Fool  I  was  a  little  paper  worth  so  much  P" 

"  It  is  thy  unhappy  conscience  shapes  thy  victim  in  his 
son.  Blood,"  said  Mervyn. 

"Devil!   to  cheat  me  with  such  musical  sounds!"  said 
Blood,  brokenly.     "  Thou  canst  not  forgive  me — ^thou  wilt 
nob — *ti8  no  use  to  feign.    See  Iciow  \ia^W5»icJ^  V^  ^^fit«^"^ 
me  !    But  again  I  tell  thee,  thy  \ook»  'te're  t\o  \fcTtcrt  lax  ^^  n 
I  feared  thee  not  alive,  and  I  wi\i  -not  ^^«A,  A.  ^^A^^^^^^^^ 
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when  I  heard  thy  blood  dropping  on  the  floor  that  ni^kt-^ 
did  I  not  smile  r — Thou  liair!  to  say  I  feared  thee  in  thy 
bloody  sleep  of  death !    Away,  away,  I  scorn  thee !" 

"Satire  apart,  that  he  may  not  see  you ;  it  wiU  calm  him," 
said  Cavendish  ;  and  Mervyn  stepped  behind  the  curtains. 

Blood's  eye  still  dwelt  on  his  vacant  place  with  ^eat  and 
curious  attention.  "  Where  is  he  gone  nowP"  he  said  at  last, 
with  apparent  pleasure.  "  I  say.  Hunt,  don't  you  think  he  is 
sufficiently  avenged — ^look  at  this  carcase  festering  alive — the 
heU  I  feel  within — ^might  he  not  forgive  me  P" 

"  If  he  has  any  marcy  in  him  at  all,  sir,"  said  Tom,  whim- 
perincly. 

"  Tom,  you  are  a  good  fellow,  but  you  will  come  to  the 
gallows,  lad,  at  last ;  you  ar^  too  good  for  this  world,"  said 
Slood,  with  a  strange  smUe.  "  Don't  think  I  am  Mghtened, 
because  these  tortures  wring  a  groan  or  so  from  me ;  I  will 
die  as  I  have  lived — bad  as  manv  a  future  age  shall  call  me, 
no  man  shall  say  that  he  who  stole  the  crown  died  a  coward." 

"  Curse  'em !  I'll  slit  the  fellow's  throat  that  says  so," 
sobbed  Hunt,  overcome  with  this  dismal  idea. 

"  Don't  sniffle,  man — don't  come  the  cant  over  me :  yet  I 
was  once  a  sabbath-goer  myself,"  said  Blood,  in  a  tone  wnich, 
even  from  his  harsh  voice,  sounded  plaintive.  "  I  was  one©  as 
good  as  any  of  you,  and  could  weep  like  a  woman  at  the  sight 
of  blood ;  but  evil  commimication  corrupts  good  nuumers, 
Hunt.  The  court  spoilt  my  virtues.  Oh,  I  can  recollect 
bounding  out  of  school,  ancl  nutting  in  the  woods — ^merry 
times,  merry  tiijies,  my  liege !  But  whereabout  is  Master 
Mervyn  ?  would  he  not  come  ?" 

"  I  am  here,"  said  Mervyn,  again  appearing. 

"  Ay,  indeed !"  said  the  colonel,  with  a  long  gasp.  "  Well 
I  have  sent  for  your  mother,  boy,  under  pretext  of  giving  up 
the  papers  and  documents  of  your  birth.  I  will  force  her  to 
do  you  justice  yet ;  but  I  loved  her  once,  too— ah,  too  well. 
She  used  the  strange  magic  of  my  despised  love  to  make  me 
half  what  I  am." 

"  I  care  not  for  her  nor  your  documents :  tell  me,  how  did 
you  procure  my  pardon  ? — Where  is  Aurora  ?"  said  Mervyn. 

"  She  is  safe,  i  trust,"  replied  Blood.  "  Oh,  yes,  she  is  safe ; 
the  old  monk  has  saved  her — ^but  I  cannot  tell  you  now ;  Lady 
Howard  knows  best." 

"  They  are  coming,  sir,"  said  Tom  Hunt,  entering  from  a 
short  abseiice.  "\  ^^^  ti.\>ci^,^s!rA3DL  "B^rrot  and  a  muffled 
female  in  it  *.  X  NvatT«jQfe'M"\a  ^'^^  "KsA.^'S^s.^'^jiey^ir 

"Sirs  \lide^o\a^e\Nfe^^i^toxA^^^i^^^^fe^iW 
wires  m  X\I  m  tVe  tx^^r  ^^^^"^^^   ^  ^.-^.^^^^n.-^ 
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signal.  The  world's  turned  topsy-turvy !  There  was  a  time 
I  would  have  made  mincemeat  or  ye  ail  for  a  look  of  hers — 
but  I  can't  be  damned,  even  to  obHge  Eleanor  d'Aimierle— 
loUy,  joUy,  molly,  folly !"  he  conduifed,  humming  the  burden 
of  a  nonsensical  street-ballad  of  the  time. 

The  witnesses  of  this  strange  scene  obeyed,  though  scarcely 
knowing  what  was  intended,  and  Hunt  assisted  to  conceal 
them  TOhind  the  massive  bedstead.  The  well-door  opened 
with  a  sudden  gust,  as  if  an  impatient  hand  were  at  it,  and 
the  commandii^  figure  of  Lady  Howard,  enveloped  in  a  long 
mantle,  with  her  face  half  concealed  by  a  black  visor,  entered. 
Parrot  lighted  her  with  a  long  flaring  torch  as  he  guided  her 
over  the  narrow  plank,  and  the  countess  walked,  without 
uttering  a  word,  to  her  accomplice's  deathbed.  Hunt  instantly 
brought  his  torch  into  requisition,  and  lighted  up  the  horrors 
of  the  scene,  but  the  lady  quailed  not.  Their  eyes  met,  and 
after  several  moments  of  earnest  and  emphatic  gaze,  Blood 
withdrew  his,  muttering,  "  Hard  as  ever !' 

"  Well,  Mr.  JSlud,  you  have  sent  for  me — I  am  here.  What 
do  you  want  P — ^where  are  the  papers  P"  said  the  countess, 
with  great  rapidity  of  utterance. 

"  Bring  light.  Hunt,  let  my  lady  see  me,"  said  the  colonel, 
with  a  deep  groan.  "  Have  you  no  flpring  of  pity  in  your 
heart,  though  marbled  over  with  selfishness,  Lady  Howard  P 
Look  at  your  miserable  victim — Oh,  Eleanor,  did  I  deserve 
this  at  your  hands  P" 

"  At  my  hands,  sir  P  what  mean  you  P"  exclaimed  the 
countess,  much  agitated.  **  Am  I  then  answerable  for  the 
diseases  which  Colonel  Blood's  riotous  course  of  life — or, 
perchance,  the  malaria  of  this  black  retreat  of  crime  and 
misery ^" 

"  It  was  built  by  your  ancestor,  the  wizard  baron — he  who 
bored  the  infernal  passage  into  the  Bloody  Tower,  for  his 
felonious  purposes  when  constable  there !"  said  Blood,  in  a 
tone  of  dark  melancholy.  "  Bitterly  did  the  punishment  fall 
on  his  race.  But  of  natural  causes,  I  had  not  died  for  tiiese 
twenty  years.  Eleanor,  it  is  in  vain  to  put  an  ignorant  face 
on  your  work ;  your  prisoner,  Elkanah,  hath  confessed  all." 

"  Elkanah !  the  vilL&in  lies !"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  bade  him 
retard  your  cure,  in  sooth,  lest  your  new  idiocy  of  remorse 
should  interfere  with  my  plans ;  but  if  this  hideous  tetter  be 
poison,  he  is  a  murderer,  out  I  am  none." 

"  Will  you  swear  that,  when  tke  etem'eii  T^^<5t^Sa^^^'5»^^ 
roup" said  Blood,  witK  a  ghast\j  csm,    *''V  -srwJs.^ H»ssO^'^- 
lieve—I  would  fain  believe  tY\a.t  aVie  ioT  ^Vovo.  ^^^^^ 
Bovd  and  body  could  not  tlms  Blay  me  Yi^e  «-  ^cas^  ^^^  •  ^^^^ 
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w«  are  a  nest  of  vipers,  that  sting  each,  other  for  lack  of  othfcr 
victims. 

'*  Yon  are  revenged  to  the  ghit,  colonel,"  said  ihe  isonntess, 
recovering  her  rel^tless  calm.  "  Have  yon  not  let  Anmede's 
son  loose  npon  me — baffled  me  at  the  momest  when  I  -was 
about  to  be  zid  of  him  for  ever  withont  a  crime— for  was  not 
his  life  forfeit  to  the  laws." 

*'  Down,  down,  on  those  stiff  Imees  to  thank  Grod  eveary 
hoar  that  I  have  saved  him  from  thjmnrderoos  mtent  !**  said 
Blood.  *'  Is  he  not  your  son  ?  Are  yon  not  satisfied  with  his 
father's  blood  P" 

"  I  did  not  shed  it — ^I  defy  thy  malice  to  say  so,"  exclaimed 
the  eountesB.  ''  I  did  not  even  consent  to  his  death ;  andbnt 
for  thy  pemicions  instigation — I  did  bnt  bid  thee  redeem  the 
paper  which  would  have  mined  ns  all — ^who  bade  thee  kill 
him,  monster,  as  he  slept  P" 

"  Who  was  it  chnro^  me  np  to  madness  when  smariaiig 
with  that  insolent  blowP"  said  Blood,  forcing  himself  np  on 
his  elbow.  **  Who  was  it  spoke  more  than  an  age  of  words 
in  the  tremendous  silence  wherewith  thon  gavest  me  the 
dagger  back  again  P  Who  was  it  instmcted  me  in  the  secret 
of  that  infemu  passage  P'* 

"It  was  a  secret  which  I  discovered  by  mere  chance, 
deoipheiing  the  strange  papers  of  nnr  ancestor,  for  which  no 
one  bnt  I  had  patience,  replied  the  lady,  deliberately. 
"  Again  I  repeat,  I  but  instructed  thee  to  steal  that  &tel 
paper  while  he  slept,  and  if  the  deed  be  mine,  bitterly  have  I 
paid  the  forfeit !  ^o  night  of  quiet  sleep,  no  day  of  trancrail 
thought !  he,  too,  is  false  for  whom  I  was  false  to  alL  Oh, 
could  I  have  foreseen  these  times !" 

"Wherefore,  then,  repent  ye  not,  Eleanor P"  said  Blood, 
earnestly.  "  'Tis  not  so  late.  Your  son  still  lives — ^preserved 
by  a  series  of  miracles — restore  to  him  that  whereof  you  have 
wronged  him — ^his  name  and  heirdom." 

"No,  Blood,  no!"  said  the/;C0untess,  grinding  her  teeth 
with  fiendish  hatred.  "  I  am  of  the  same  obstixucte  blood  as 
that  yon  shed,  which  preferred  death  to  surrender.  Give  me 
the  papers,  if  you  have  any,  or  I  go  without.  I  shall  find 
means  enough  to  keep  your  minion  at  bay." 

"  Deem  you  so  P  then  you  are  mistaken,"  said  Blood,  sink- 
ing exhausted  back  on  his  pillow.  "  Those  papers  which  I 
sold  you  at  bo  daax  ^^^t^ — even  your  own  letter— are  merely 
duplicateB  *,  tlae  OTv^vnsXa  ^s^Hjc^tss^  -\|f»%'sa!as5Q..  Tksa  tnissii^ 
draffon  from  t^e  cVaim.  oi  ^^  o«E\.«t,-^riSQ.  *^^  ««^V^ss&:^^ 
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treasures,  and  found  that  among  them.  Perfectlj  as  he 
imitated  the  earl's  hand,  no  man  that  ever  knew  it,  seeing 
them  compared,  but  will  know  the  original — ^besides — ^I  took 
care  thai;  yours  should  be  written  on  paper  of  a  later  water- 
mark than  his  death !" 

''Blood,  Bloody  what  ravings  aare  these  P"  Bxdaimed  Lady 
Howard. 

"  Yes,  that  very  letter  in  whidi  you  acknowledged  your 
aon — the  eacL's  attestation  of  his  legiramacy — all  that  I  found 
in  Duval's  cloak,  are  still  in  my  possession !" 

"  Give  them,  then,  to  me,  as  thou  hast  sworn !"  said  the 
countess,  dropping  her  mask  in  her  agitation.  *'  I  will  give 
thee  aU-every^  thou  canst  iuk !" 

"  With  what  canst  thou  bribe  a  man  dying  in  the  midst  of 
these  horrors  P"  said  Blood,  solenmly.  "What  is  gold,  what 
are  riches,  pomp,  power — all  the  earth — ^to  me !" 

"You  cannot  have  resolved  to  betray  me — whom  you  loved 
once  so  well,  dear  Blood  P"  said  Lady  Howard,  in  a  tone  of 
melting  entreaW. 

"It  is  too  fate— your  talisman  is  broken,"  replied  the 
dying  man.  "  Yet  I  can  and  will  save  you  from  open  shame 
-and  exposure.  Promise,  to  save  my  soul,  that  you  will  restore 
Aumerle  to  half  the  estates  during  your  lifetune — acknowledge 
him,  and  I  ^ill  procure  you  terms  for  the  rest." 

"I  will  not — I  cannot!"  replied  she,  fiercely.  "Coward, 
liave  you  forgotten  the  blow  his  father  gave  you  in  the  Tower  P 
Slave !  he  spumed  you  like  a  dog." 

"  You  have  played  on  that  strmg  till  it  is  broken,"  said  the 
colonel.  "  I  cannot  summon  gall  to  ihink  of  hira — all  my 
revenge  glutted  itself  in  that  infernal  blow !  Yet  I  would  still 
save  you — still  the  magic  of  your  early  power  is  on  my  heart. 
Oh,  Eleanor,  be  merciful  to  yourself— force  me  not  to  expose 
you." 

"Do  your  worst!  I  defy  you,  trickster!"  exclaimed  the 
countess.  "A  deathbed  repentance  for  such  a  life  as  thine 
but  makes  the  devil  laugh.  Thou  hast  betrayed  me  all  along 
— ^the  wretch,  Elkanah,  would  never  have  so  betrayed  me. 
He  had  done  his  work  like  a  man  but  for  thy  meddling  hand 
and  pretended  conscience,  which  is  but  a  new  trick  to  extort 


monev." 


"  £te  did  not  betray  yon ;  let  m  acquit  his  memory  of  the 

only  good  deed  that  ever  was  laid  to  his  charge,"  a8id"B\si<:A, 

"  But  jou  flhould  have  chosen  some  o^ket  -^^i^oro.  KJasss.  "sss:^ 

dagger — ^iiat  refinement  of  vengeaaice"\aett«:^^^'^a>QL>-  "^i^sasis^ 

was,  and  is  likely  to  contiime,  very  true  \jo  "jwiLr  ^ 

"  Where  is  he  now  P"  said  the  eoMnteaa,  ^ome^'V^^  ^\as%.v 

2k:^ 
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**  Fear  him  not — ^he  is  whence  he  shall  never  come  till  the 
great  day  to  testify  against  you,"  replied  Blood,  calmly.  **  He 
13  quietly  coffined  in  that  passage  whence  murder  aliall  issue 
no  more — ^buried  as  deep  as  the  foundation !  He  closed  it  on 
himself,  not  knowing  tnat  I  had  broken  the  spring  at  the 
other  end,  and  so  he  is  buried  alive,  poor  man^  on  tke  veij 
verge  of  discovering  the  secret  of  eternal  life !" 

"  To  what  point  of  hellish  turpitude  have  I  reached,  when 
to  hear  this  horror  gladdens  me  P  said  Lady  Howard,  fiuntly. 
**  Oh,  Blood,  Blood,  will  you  give  me  up  to  the  executioner, 
and  worse,  worse — ^to  shame  ii^culable — ^to  the  horror  of  all 
future  ages,  which,  understanding  but  my  crimes,  will  not 
perceive  by  what  an  invisible  hand  1  was  urged  on !  That  com- 
pelled marriage  was  the  root  of  all  mj  faults,  which  have 
forced  on  each  other  till  I  am  the  guiltiest  wretch  that  ever 
trod  beneath  the  heavens  uncrushea.  But  I  would  not  be 
cursed  for  ever.  Oh,  spare  me.  Blood,  spare  me !"  and  she 
knelt,  bathing  his  hands  with  a  gush  of  tears. 

"  Brin^  the  papers.  Hunt,"  said  the  colonel,  hastily,  "  I 
shall  yield  else. 

Answering  the  call,  Tom  made  his  appearance,  with  an  iron 
box  carefully  sealed,  which  he  laid  on  the  bed ;  the  countess 
clutched  it  eagerly. 

"  Touch  them  not ;  you  shall  not  even  touch  them  till  you 
consent  to  do  what  poor  justice  can  yet  be  done !"  said  Blood. 
"  Turn  those  tears  to  a  gracious  account,  and  save  your  own 
soul  as  well  as  mine." 

"  Where  is  this  son  of  mine,  then  P"  said  the  countess, 
eagerly.  "Give  me  the  papers;  what  must  I  do  for  him  P" 
Her  eye  met  Blood's,  which  dwelt  upon  her  with  profound 
and  searching  earnestness. 

"  It  will  not  do ;  it  is  all  in  vain :  you  are  still  athirst  for 
his  blood !"  exclaimed  the  colonel.  "  Ho,  Lord  Aumerle— 
witnesses !  it  is  time." 

As  he  spoke  these  words  a  considerable  uproar  overhead 
was  heard,  and  a  voice  shouted  at  the  trap-door  above,  "  Here 
they  are — here  they  are !"  and  the  gleam  of  a  partisan  ap- 
peared above.  At  the  same  time  Mervyn  and  Lord  Cavendish 
rushed  out,  and  Blood,  rising  vehemently  in  his  bed,  yelled, 
"  Seize  her,  seize  her !  you  have  heard  her  confession ;  I 
accuse  her  of  murder  •,  seize  her !" 

"Dost  tliou  la.e«c,  Tcwa^«Yie«^  q1  tss^  ^%iXw5cr'  exclaimed 
Mervyn,  clutcVmie  ^i^  co\fli\««i^  ^^^,  ''?^BSi\i»^  ^vxs^R^^s^ 
and  stood  fixed  m  «.  Taswgc^^^\  ^^vj5s»Sl^  ^W^sc^.J^ 
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and  forgetting  the  narrowness  of  tlie  passage  over  it,  rushed 
out.  A  moment,  and  they  heard  an  exclamation  of  inex- 
pressible horror — ^then  a  struggle — then  a  hollow  dash.  At 
the  same  moment  the  room  was  crowded  with  soldiers, 
headed  by  Lord  Howard  and  Sir  Philip  Lloyd. 

"  What  woman  is  that  P  where  is  she  gone  P"  exclaimed 
Howard,  wildly.  "  Master  Mervyn,  you  are  my  prisoner  in 
the  king's  name !" 

"  It  is  Lady  Howard ;  she  must  needs  be  dashed  to  pieces  !" 
said  Lord  Cayendish,  as  Mervyn,  breaking  loose  from  his 
grasp,  rushed  to  the  well.  All  followed,  even  Blood,  lately 
so  powerless  on  his  bed  of  death !  Mervyn  threw  his  torch 
down  the  dark  depths,  but  the  light  was  soon  lost  in  its  pro- 
found gloom. 

"A  rope,  a  rope!  she  cannot,  she  shall  not  die  thus!" 
exclaimedMervyn. 

"  Here  is  one,  but  it  is  not  long  enough,"  exclaimed  Tom 
Hunt,  "  and  there  is  water  at  the  bottom." 

"  Hark,  she  groans ;  help,  help  me !"  exclaimed  Mervyn, 
and  rushing  to  the  bed,  he  tore  its  massive  counterpane  into 
strips.  The  rest,  understanding  his  desperate  purpose  aided. 
The  work  was  complete  in  a  few  minutes,  fastened  to  the  rope, 
and  securely  knptted  to  the  roller  above  the  well,  and  though 
Cavendish  sought  to  dissuade  him,  Mervyn  eagerly  descended, 
clinging  and  swinging  over  a  fearful  depth. 

Cavendish  hung  the  torch  as  far  as  possible  down  after  him, 
but  soon  the  light  grew  misty,  the  voices  above  indistinct, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  a  black  fog  surrounded  him.  Still  he 
descended.  His  next  sensation  was  that  of  intolerable  stench, 
and  a  burning  heat  in  the  hand,  caused  no  doubt  by  friction 
with  the  rope.  A  difficulty  of  breathing,  increased  darkness, 
and  a  singing  noise  in  his  ear,  were  successive  perceptions ; 
he  began  to  feel  giddy,  and  a  dread  assailed  him  that  ne  was 
about  to  swoon  and  abandon  his  hold.  Suddenly  he  felt  the 
last  notch  of  his  rope,  to  which  he  had  fastened  the  plank  as 
a  kind  of  resting-place  in  his  descent.  Not  knowing  what 
depth  remained,  he  concluded  that  an^  farther  effort  was  in 
vam,  but  he  extended  his  arms  gropmg  wildly  about,  and 
striving  to  shout  for  li^ht,  but  his  voice  was  inarticulate.  He 
lowered  himself  to  a  sitting  position  on  the  plank,  and  bent 
desperately  down,  gasping  and  almost  stifled  as  he  was  for 
breath.  Suddenly  he  grasped  something  which  appeared  to 
him  either  like  hair  or  weeds,  and  at  this  momenta  Cave\\.di&Vi. 
Bent  down  a.  hmp  which  fell  hiasmg  m>iJlaaTCM.^\iN3Jfo*^'^?i2'^ 
him  Bu&cient  light  to  see  that  Lady  BLON5«c^\«:5^i>s2^ia^^a.*^^ 
flUb,  and  that  she  was  gasping  coirrvj^aV^^^^ «   ^^  ^^35ss«^^g^ 
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was  no"^  almost  exhausted,  but  this  sight  seemed  to  restore  it 
ail.  Observing  a  projecting  piece  of  stone,  lower  down,  he 
leaped  upon  it,  and  was  thus  ooliged  to  abandon  his  hold  of 
the  rope,  which  flew  loosely  up,  and  probably  misl^bkin^  rt 
for  a  signal,  those  aboye  be^an  to  roll  it  up.  Snowing  mat 
all  attempts  to  make  them  hear  would  be  in  vain,  he  seized 
the  countew  by  her  mantle,  dragged  her  from  the  mud,  and 
giving  a  supernatural  leap,  regained  his  seat  on  the  plank. 

Mervyn  Icnew  not  whether  the  countess  was  alive  or  dead, 
but  she  hung  motionless  on  his  arm,  and  it  was  only  by 
twistinff  it  in  some  strange  maimer  in  the  rope,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  support  the  terrible  burden.  He  felt  that  tibe 
limb  stretched  severely ;  it  seemed  as  if  tearing  out  by  the 
joint.  They  hung  wavering  over  the  abyss,  but  still  they 
were  rapidly  rising ;  if  he  could  only  endure  the  agony  a  KtUe 
longer  both  were  safe.  He  could  not  shout,  for  he  felt  that 
sum>cation  must  ensue ;  his  eyes  and  ears  seemed  bursting 
with  some  heavyweight ;  a  deadly  sickness  seemed  to  deprive 
his  heart  of  motion ;  his  head  sunk  back,  his  arm  failed,  and 
his  reason  tottered.  Suddenly  the  burden  seemed  lightened 
as  if  by  miracle,  though  he  Mt  that  it  was  still  on  his  arm, 
but  clinging  auvlike ;  a^ain  some  wonderM  support  seemed 
to  raise  up  nis  own  sinMng  frame,  and  then  all  grew  brkht, 
and  numerous  faces  seemed  straining  down  upon  him.  £i  a 
few  moments  he  was  on  a  level  with  the  margin,  and  many 
arms  stretehed  out  to  help  him  land.  He  now  perceived  that 
Hunt  had  procured  a  boat-hook  by  which  he  helped  him  up. 

Howard,  Cavendish,  and  Sir  Kulip,  carried  the  wretched 
woman  to  Colonel  Blood's  bed,  where  they  attempted,  for 
some  time  in  vain,  to  restore  her ;  she  seemea  suffering  under 
some  severe  internal  injury,  and  her  Irps  bubbled  continually 
with  gore ;  but  at  length  she  opened  ner  eyes,  and  with  a 
shriek  of  superhuman  agony,  made  signs  that  she  was  suffo- 
cating, and  desired  to  be  raised.  Mervyn,  who  stood  beside 
the  pillow,  raised  her,  and  as  he  did  so,  she  continued  to  look 
at  him  with  a  wild  and  most  piteoxus  gaze,  and  at  length  mur- 
mured, in  a  tone  which  went  to  the  heart  of  all  present,  "  My 
son !" 

"  Eleanor— Lady  Howard— J  am  here,"  said  Howard,  ad^ 
vancing  eagerly. 

"  Howam— Howard ! — *tis  Aumerle's  son  and  mine !"  she 

murmured,    pauain^y.     "All    ye  around — I    acknowledge 

him  I — Oh,  my  son— tkj  '^eCTyo-V- <^S^  "ifesaSs*  Y  ^wsdd  have 

tlioughttliiBye«r»«L^o."  ^    v    ^  ^  «^ 

"  Son  or  no  sou,  \ie  ^a  tjk^  ^gmQi^sst  %  \ifc\ia59Q.  ^'eswsg^^  'ass®. 
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the  king's  prison  of  the  Tower !"  said  Howard,  desperately. 
"  Sir  Pnilip,  I  call  npon  you  ta  arrest  him." 

"On  your  peril,  Sir  Philip— he  hath  his  pardon t"  ex- 
claimed JBlood,  staggering  up  and  falling  at  his  length  on  the 
floor. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Sir  PhiHp,  after  carefully  examining  the 
parchment  which  Mervjm  handed  to  him.  "  And  my  Lord 
Howard,  I  do  think  it  becomes  you  to  think  of  other  matters 
when  your  countess  lies  thus^" 

"  Pardoned !"  repeated  Howard,  aghast. 

"  Pardoned,  ifc  is  true,"  said  Lady  Howard,  gaspingly ; 
"  but  oh,  at  what  a  fearful  price !  Mervyn,  she  is  in  the 
king's  power — ^Aurora !" 

"Not  if  Elkanah's  poison  tell  as  truly  as  on  me,"  said 
Blood,  with  a  deep  groan. 

"  Oh,  then  the  measure  of  my  crimes  is  complete !  Howard, 
do  you  desert  me  eyen  in  death  P"  exclaimed  the  unhappy 
countess,  making  a  convulsiye  effort  to  rise,  and  sinking  shud- 
derii^ly  back  as  Howard  turned  away  with  bitter  scorn,  she 
exclffimed,  "  Oh,  heayen  have  mercy  on  my  soul !"  and  fell 
straggling  on  ker  piUow  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

The  pamful  scene  was  soon  oyer,  and  just  as  a  surgeon, 
hastily  summoned,  entered,  the  spirit  had  fled  from  its 
lacerated  flesh. 

A  brief  examination  satisfied  the  mediciuer  of  this  fact,  and 
Howard  seemed  then  to  be  touched  with  the  fate  of  his  un- 
fortunate and  gnilty  countess.  He  wept  profusely,  and 
directed  her  remains  to  be  immediately  earned  to  Aumerle 
House,  an  office  which  was  principally  performed  by  Sir 
Philip  Lloyd's  soldiers ;  and  he  himsen,  without  taking  any 
farther  nonce  of  Mervyn,  followed.  The  surgeon  wa«  about 
to  follow,  when  Blood,  who  had  now  crawled  to  an  arm-chair» 
where  he  lay  groaning  miserably,  called  him  back. 

"  I  can't  bear  this  any  longer,  doctor !"  he  yelled.  "  I  am 
bursting  all  oyer,  and  snll  tms  cursed  skin  wont  split  and  let 
out  my  Doiling  blood.  Giye  me  something  for  ease — ^what  you 
will — a  bowl  of  laudanum,  doctor  I  TVL  giye  you  a  guinea  for 
every  drop." 

"  X  ou  are  dying  of  the  plague,  sir !"  exclaimed  the  horrified 
mediciner.  "It  is  the  black  iphsgae  of  Italy,  and  a  goblet  of 
the  purest  wine  would  be  as  mortal  to  you  as  the  strongest 
poison." 

"Say  you  so.  Master  Graleu?"  exctooftd  "B»\GQft.>  ^•sis^^^. 
''Tom,  bring  me  a  fflass  of  IbTan^Ly,  c«xsi«t«AoA<3t.  ^^  "«^"" 
qwuntance  sake ;  I  feel  it  "wiH  do  me  ^oo^  uo^  -^ 
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Hnnt,  with  tears  in  liis  eyes,  broagHt  a  tumbler,  and  as  no 
one  offered  any  objection,  he  filled  it  to  the  brim,  and  handed 
it  to  Blood.  "  That's  a  right  lad,"  said  the  colonel,  kindfy. 
"  Thou  at  least  wilt  miss  a  mend  when  I  am  gone,  Tom— but 
never  hang  thy  dewlaps,  man.  Had  I  lived  thou  shonldst  not 
have  lack^  a  coffin  when  they  hanged  thee !  Here,  gentle- 
men, wish  me  a  good  voyage.  I  am  at  the  stirrap-cnp !— 
Master  Mervyn,  can  you  not  forgive  me  P" 

'*  For  what  vou  have  done  against  myself,  I  can  and  do, 
unhappy  wretch !"  said  Mervyn. 

*'  Then  return  to  the  Tower,  and  my  life  on't — ha,  ha,  my 
life !— Mistress  Sydney  is  safb  there,  or  dead,"  said  Blood ; 
then,  eJiffhtly  flavouringtiie  brandy  on  his  lips,  he  added,  ** It 
is  real  Nantzic,  Tom.  Think  you  not^  Master  Aumerle,  Ihat 
centuries  of  penal  fires — ^but  what's  the  use  of  thinking  p  He 
who  made  us  all,  will  do  what  he  likes  with  us,  f^ood  or  bad- 
inflict  what  suffering  he  will,  yea,  for  all  eternity — ^we  must 
endure  it,  for  he  is  the  master,  and  hath  the  nower  to  inflict." 
Then,  taking  the  cup  in  his  swollen  hands,  he  swallowed  the 
brandy  to  its  dregs.  The  effect  was  immediate,  and  yelling 
outtfaiat  he  was  on  fire,  he  sprang  ud,  and  dashed  about  Ihe 
room  in  a  paroxysm  of  agony.  Dreaou^  that  he  intended  to 
throw  himself  mto  the  well,  Cavendish  stationed  himself 
there,  while  Mervyn  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  into  bed. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain,  until  his  raving  and  fury  eidiausted 
him,  when'he  sunk  senseless  on  the  floor. 

"Let  us  leave  this  charnel-house — ^I  will  take  charge  of 
these  papers — ^it  is  time  we  were  with  Sydney,"  said  Lord 
Cavendish,  hurriedly,  and,  in  fact,  the  morning  light  began  to 
break  on  the  gloomy  scene.  Mervyn  readily  complied.  Hunt 
and  Parrot  promising  to  witness  the  last  moments  of  their  old 
leader,  and,  with  a  sensation  of  extreme  relief,  they  found 
themselves  in  the  fresh  air  once*more. 


CHAPTEE  LXn. 

A  MABSTAGE,  AN  EXBCUTION,  AND  A   FINIS. 

The  two  friends  returned  to  the  Tower,  and  early  as  it  was, 
the  guards  readily  admitted  them  at  their  lieutenant's  orders. 
They  found  Sydney  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  but,  as  he 
looked  more  oomi^o'&^^'scT^  ^^^^iosax^  \i^  W^  he  had 
heard  good  news,    ^^isie^  xe^^^  ^^nifia.  «.T&.^^as^^c|^'»^&^ 
that  S5  Jolxn\iaA\)eftxi.\»*^««^'?«^^'^'^^ 
ordered  f or  tliat  day,\>>x^^\^^.>^^^^'^^  ^.s^^V«r^--^ 
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of  AtirGva  except  lihat  she  had  lefb  Amnerle  House  in  the 
morning  with  Jjady  Howard,  and  neither  of  them  had  re- 
turned. He  endeavoured  to  conclude  from  these  scanty  pre- 
mises, that  she  had  escaped ;  but  suddenly  struck  with  the 
wild  oad  haggard  look  of  Meryyn,  he  hurriedly  inquired  what 
had  happened.  Cavendish  briefly  narrated  the  terrible  scene 
of  the  mght,  to  which  Sydney  listened  with  extreme  interest ; 
but  it  seemed  as  if  he  dimg  principally  to  Blood's  wild  state- 
ments about  his  daughter.  He  embraced  the  young  earl, 
nevertheless,  with  much  affection,  and  seemed  to  congratulate 
him — ^but  emotion  choked  his  utterance. 

At  this  moment  a  tapping  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Sir 
John  Eobinson  himseli  appeared,  ceremoniously  escorting  an 
old  man,  and  a  female  wrapped  in  a  large  black  cloak.  All 
rose  in  evident  surprise. 

"  Trouble  yourselves  not,  gentlemen,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  I  trust  I  shall  not  prove  an  unwelcome  visitor,  })eing  so 
fairly  attended.  I  am  John  of  Oliva,  whom  methinks  you 
know.  Colonel  Svdney  P — ^Ladv,  by  your  leave." 

And  drawing  oack  ner  hood,  he  revealed  the  beauiiful  but 
very  ghastly  features  of  Aurora  Sydney.  A  faint  smile  played 
upon  her  lips,  which  died  away  under  the  severe  and  pro- 
tracted gaze  of  Sydney. 

"  Father !  dearest  mther !  do  you  not  know  me  P"  she  said, 
almost  inaudibly,  but  for  the  deep  stillness  around. 

"  Prithee,  wno  are  you  P"  replied  Sydney,  with  a  look  of 
such  extreme  agitation  that  his  whole  soul  seemed  shaken. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  sir,"  said  Oliva,  taking  her  hand  encourag- 
ingly. "  She  is  the  purest  and  most  virtuous  of  maidens,  want- 
ing nothing  but  the  holiness  of  death  to  fit  her  for  the  white- 
robed  company  of  virgin-martyrs !  Listen  to  me — ^I  will  ex- 
onerate her  or  every  offence  but  what  an  angel  might  have 
done  and  never  dimmed  his  amaranth." 

The  Jesuit  looked  at  Sir  John,  who  took  the  hint,  and  im- 
mediately retired.  He  then  related  those  particulars  with 
which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  Aurora  had  but  just 
awoke  from  her  trance,  and  in  obedience  to  her  passionate 
request,  he  had  brought  her  to  the  Tower. 

"My  child— my  own  child — ^thy  an^el  mother's  true 
daughter ! — ^this  moment  is  dearer  to  me  man  a  million  years 
of  such  life  as  thy  dishonour  could  have  purchased,  *  ex- 
claimed Sydney,  clutching  her  to  his  breast.  "  Good  monk, 
I  forgive  the  human  motives  that  may  have  min^^ed'^K^ilcL^Joak 
heavenly  deed  of  thine.  Your  "pait^  ivfifc^  xs^  XJtf^i^^  «a^^*^ 
does  my  cause !"  ^^ 

"Oh,  my  father,  and  must  tou  dieV*  ^e:^\.  fc^ssx^-t^^ 
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is  not  yet  too  late — ^leave  not  thy  eoise  upon  me,  and  I  can 
yet— yet  save  you  !" 

"What,  wouldst  thou  preserve  at  such  j&thomless  in* 
famy,  my  child  P"  said  Sydney,  tenderly.  **  My  life  ? — a  life 
which  nature  will  soon  demand 'as  a  just  debt  P  Would  yoa 
deprive  me-  of  the  eternal  glory  of  djmg  for  the  great  Enfflish 
people,  to  linger  on  a  few  sliiert  years  of  painM  age  P  S^o, 
my  true  child !— old  and  naming  to  the  lees  air  is  my  life,  I 
would  have  poured  the  dregs  out  with  mine  own  hand,  so 
preserved! — I  must  die,  sweet  innocent; — ^my  blood  is 
needed ;  it  will  fertilize  the  noble  oak  of  En^lisn  liberty,  to 
bloom  for  everlasting  ages  !  Were  my  native  £md  but  a  poor 
sterile  rock — unknown  to  fame  and  never  to  be  known- — sfill  I 
would  have  died  cheerAilly  in  her  cause ;  but  for  my  England, 
my  mighty  land,  destined  to  extend  her  vast  arms  over  half 
tlie  earth,  the  mother  of  nations — oh,  who  so  base  as  to  refuse 
a  million  lives  to  her  needP  And  to-  the  latest  age,  to  the 
latest  hour  of  recorded  time,  shall  Sydney's  name  he  dear  to 
this  vast  people — known,  loved,  reverenced — as  &r  as  the 
ocean  spreads,  which  they  shall  rule !" 

Aurora  continued  to  weep,  but  she  seemed  to  lack  strength 
to  speak,  and  Sydney  repeatedly  kissed  her  brow  with  pas- 
sionate grief.  But  some  pleasant  and  soothing  idea  seemed 
suddenly  to  beam  on  his  agitated  soul. 

"  Thou  hast  it  at  least  in  thy  power  to  make  my  death 
happy,"  he  said.  "  Grood  monk,  perfect  your  work — marry 
this  youth  and  maiden,  with  the  dymg  blessing  of  their  &J&er, 
Let  me  live  to  see  them  wedded,  as  I  have  secretlj  hoped  I 
should." 

"  Brother  Algernon,  to  whom  would  you  wed  my  niece  ?" 
exclaimed  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

"  To  the  son  of  my  earliest  and  dearest  Mend,  Earl 
Aumerle,"  replied  Sydney.  **  And  if  he  were  a  beggar's  ^n, 
nature  enrols  him  amonff  her  greatest  nobles !  yfill  you 
pleasure  a  dying  man,  father  P" 

"  Wed  Mervyn,  now,  my  father  I" 

"  Mourn  me  as  long  as  nature  prescribes,  my  child,  but 
give  me  this  consolation  in  death,"  said   Sydney,  gently. 
"  Let  Mervyn  regard  you  but  ae  a  dear  Mster,  tul  circum- 
stances allow  of  a  more  open  and  splendid  marriage.    My 
brother,  Leicester,  hath  sworn  to  protect  you  with  his  life. 
At  PenBhuTBt,  s\xrrounded  by  a  powerful  ftmily — by  the 
pJbantoms  of  youac  TiOTi^«t^^  feftTiQisir--"^^s^«R>%R«Qa».    Mer- 
vyn's  life,  aa  ^neVosvA.  's^'Ci^  ^\»"aav^,  t'«K!M:^»\s^^»l^"^^'&^sJ'^ 
confines  ;  let  liim  to  tVe  ^Qroa\.  ^1  ^^^^^  tJS^^^*^^ 
-   letter  from  me,  n^Vo  «s.  t.^  ^W&^^^  ^^ 
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soyereign's  sight.  Then,  when  time  hath  tnmed  the  sharp 
edge  of  your  grief,  and  he  hath  won  such  means  as  may  keep 
you  both  from  poverty,  let  him  return  and  claim  his  bride, 
with  Heaven's  sanction  and  mine.  I  have  nought  to  leave 
you,  duldren,  but  my  blessing  :  the  rest  is  confiscate  to 
the  tyrant — ^but  bettOT  days  are  coining.  Again  I  tell  you, 
the  mood  of  patriots  quencher  not,  but  feeds  the  sacred  fire 
of  liberty." 

"  Give  me  a  right  to  die  for  you,  dearest  Aurora,"  said 
Meryyn,  with  deep  and  mournful  tenderness. 

"  Heaven  approves,  my  child,  and  I  am  willing  to  perform 
my  part,"  said  Oliva. 

"  Lad^,  give  not  way  to  weak  scruples,"  said  Lord  Cavendish. 
"  This  IS  all  that  can  now  sweeten  the  draught  of  death  to 
your  noble  fether." 

"  But  your  life— your  life,  my  fether,"  sobbed  the  unhappy 
lady.  "  Oh,  must  I  carry  to  the  grave  the  bitter  thought  that 
I  might  have  saved  you,  and  did  not !" 

"  It  is  not  so ;  I  Jcnow  it  was  never  intended  to  save  Syd- 
ney's life !"  exclaimed  the  Jesuit.  "At  the  council  which  the 
king  left  you  to  attend,  York  wrung  from  him  the  signature 
to  your  father's  death-warrant." 

Aurora  made  no  farther  scruples,  but  never  was  there  so 
sad  a  wedding.  Pale  and  almost  insensible,  she  stood  by  the 
man  to  whom  she  was  about  to  plight  her  &ith,  in  the  presence 
of  that  father  on  whom  the  scythe  of  death  was  about  to 
descend.  Mervyn  was  obliged  to  support  her  trembling  frame 
during  the  ceremony,  though  he  himself  was  so  agitated  as 
scarcdy  to  falter  forth  the  responses.  Sydney,  however, 
rested  not  till  the  link  was  rivetted,  and  aU  he  held  dear  on 
earth  was  confided  to  the  brave  and  honest  heart,  whose 
aspirations  after  the  great  and  good  he  had  himself  directed 
from  early  manhood.  Oliva  never  went  without  his  breviary, 
and  they  lacked  nothing  but  a  pkin  rinff,  which  Sydney  pro- 
cured by  breaking  the  diamond  out  of  one  whicn  he  wore. 
The  ceremon^r  was  soon  completed,  and  Oliva  blessed  ihe 
bridal  pair  with  pious  f^nrour  as  they  knelt  to  receive  the 
closing  oenediction.  Sydney  raised  his  daughter  in  his  arms,, 
kissed  her  affectionately,  and  said  as  he  placed  her  hand  in 
Mervyn's— 

"  fie  happy,  my  children.    I  have  repaid  you,  Mervyn,  for 
all  the  generous  valour  and  love  you  have  shown  for  me.    I 
give  you  here  my  soul's  last  and  choicest  tce^js^sx^  V*    T&«stt.> 
seeming  to  recollect  something,  "h.e  BAda^^^3Mi\'5Js^,^^"^^^^*^ 
till  to-morrow,    but  I  need  some  ^^Jc^i©  ^wxaft  V>  x^^^^^^ 
myself.     Ton  shall  retoiD.  to  me  a\.  tiootsS«3  ^ 
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**  Oh,  let  me  stay  with,  yon,  my  father !"  said  Aurora.    "  I     ' 
have  a  thousand  things  to  say — a  thousand  forgivenesses  to 
ask.    You  were  always  so  good,  so  kind,  so  tender  to  my 
faults,  and  I  have  caused  you  so  many  sorrows." 

"  Never  one,  my  darling  child,"  said  Sydney,  fondly. 

"  Oh,  but  I  mignt  have  loved  you  more — ^have  pleased  yon 
more,  had  I  foreseen  this  moment ;  I  could  have  made  your 
life  so  much  happier,"  wept  poor  Aurora. 

"  No,  my  daughter,"  said  Sydney,  strongly  affected ;  "no, 
not  on  eartnl  (xo  With  your  uncle,  and  whenever  we  meet 
again,  be  but  as  pure,  as  good,  as  gentle,  as  now  that  we  part ; 
and  I  am  persuaded,  in  the  inmiite  mercy  of  my  God,  we 
shall  meet  again  in  a  realm  where  neither  sorrow,  nor  sin,  nor 
death,  nor  terror,  shall  ever  come !" 

There  was  something  so  inexpressibly  sad  in  these  parting 
words,  that  it  seemed  as  if  Aurora  comprehended  that  that 
lon^  lingermg  look  of  love  was  the  last,  and  she  sank  insensi- 
ble into  ner  father's  outstretched  arms. 

"  Take  her  away  now — ^to  your  wife,  Leicester ;  it  will 
spare  me  much  pain,"  said  Sydney ;  and  the  earl  and  Lord 
Cavendish  removed  the  senseless  bride. 

"  If,  Colonel  Sydney,  you  need  any  spiritual  assistance—" 
began  Oliva  meekly ;  but  Sydney  interrupted  him. 

"  Nay,  I  will  not  give  my  long  life  the  lie  at  last.  Sydney 
and  his  good  cause  need  no  intercessors  with  Heaven.  I 
regard  the  Deity  as  the  sole  judge  between  Himself  and  His 
creature.  I  regard  religion  as  a  divine  essence,  and  place  no 
reliance  on  exterior  forms." 

"  Sydney,  you  are  a  great  and  a  good  man,  and  posterity 
will  call  you  so,"  said  Oliva,  extendrng  his  hand.  "  "Whicn 
of  us  is  right  I  know  not — ^but  I  wou5  die  in  my  cause,  as 
you  die  in  yours." 

They  wrung  each  other's  hands  in  silence,  and  parted  for 
ever.  Sydney  retired  to  dress  himself  for  the  scaffold,  and 
the  brief  conversation  which  ensued  between  Mervyn  and 
his  early  protector  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of  a  number 
of  gentlemen  anxious  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  departing 
patriot.  Oliva  then  retired,  with  an  assurance  to  Mervyn 
that  he  would  look  to  his  welfare. 

Sydney  re-appeared  very  soon,  in  a  suit  of  black  velvet, 
serene  and  di^oified,  as  if  it  were  merely  an  ordinary  meeting 
of  his  Mends.  His  brother  now  returned,  and  announced 
that  Aurora  'waa  ft>Si^  \a&cti"sW^<&,  «sA  ^^&  \il  the  care  of  his 
Tin  ft* 

"WeU,  btolVet  "SVa^fi,  ics^  V^y  %«AH»-W«^,^ 
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only  recollect  that  we  had  one  mother,  and  that  in  our  yonth 
Tre  have  bled  together  in  the  same  great  cause.  Shed  no 
tear,  brother,  for  i  die  very  hapny,  save  for  my  poor  child. 
Come,  let  ns  embrace ;  you  recollect  how  our  ancient  father 
blessed  us  both  when  he  was  dying — ^he  and  our  mother  will 
be  glad  even  in  Heaven  to  hear  {nat  we  parted  as  good  friends 
as  mey  left  us." 

The  brothers  again  embraced,  and  Leicester  sobbed  audibly. 

"  Your  daughter,  Algernon,"  he  said,  "  shall  be  as  dear  to 
me  as  mine  own — ^I  swear  it,  by  our  mother's  memory." 

*'  Come,  gentiemen,  I  will  drink  to  your  sood  health,  and 
our  happy  meeting  at  some  ftiture  day,"  exmimed  Sydney. 
"  Bring  wine,  wamer,  and  of  a  better  quality  than  tliat  you 
gave  me  to  supper.  Ducas,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  faithful 
steward,  whose  bleared  eyes  showed  his  sorrow,  **  Bring  me 
m^  papers,  and  the  copies  you  have  made.  This,  in  my  own 
writmff,  I  give  to  you,  my  dear  son,  Aumerle,  with  this  let- 
ter, wmdi  1  desire  you  to  convey  to  his  highness,  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  This  copy  I  leave  with  you,  brother  Leicester ; 
and  this  I  intend  to  give  the  sheriffs  on  the  scaffold ;  but  I 
doubt  thev  wiU  find  it  convenient  to  suppress  it,  as  far  as  in 
them  lies. 

"  You  do  not  think  to  address  the  people,  then,  brother  ?" 
said  Leicester.  "  It  shall  be  well,  for  complaint  and  up- 
braidings  will  but  further  irritate  your  enemies." 

"  *Tis  not  for  that,  HiUip,"  said  Sydney,  emphatically;  "  but 
that  I  fear  to  rouse  the  poorer  sort,  who  will  oe  there  to  weep 
for  me,  to  some  outrageous  act  which  will  but  bathe  the  streets 
in  blood,  and  not  wash  out  the  stain  of  tyranny.  Moreover, 
mine  age,  and  the  rigorous  season,  might  prove  impediments 
to  my  being  heard ;  so  I  will  leave  mj  appeal  to  a  tongue 
which  neither  kings  nor  crowds  can  silence.  And  I  tnist 
the  time  will  come  in  England  when  no  man  shall  be  afraid 
to  be  of  my  hearers.  I  drink  to  all  your  good  estates,"  he 
said  solemnly ;  "  and  to  our  happy  re-union,  gentlemen." 

All  drank  the  toast  in  silence,  except  Mervyn,  whose  lips 
trembled  so  that  he  dared  not  trust  the  wine  to  them. 

"  Drink,  my  son,"  said  Sydney,  cheerfully.  "  This  is  the 
last  glass  we  shall  ever  drink  together.  Do  not  forget  me, 
nor  the  cause  for  which  I  suffer.  Gentlemen,  I  pray  you 
remark,  I  die  at  peace  with  all  men,  and  as  far  as  my  personal 
feelings  are  concerned,  even  with  4hose  who  have  wronged 
mj  country  of  her  liberties." 

A  warder  now  entered  and  w\na^etfi^  \/i  '^vt  ^^^^^'^^^ 
apologizing  for  the  interruptioii,  m^orova^  %^^^1  *«^=«^  ^^^ 
merim  of  London  had  sent  la  to  dfimwii^^J^^*'^  * 
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"  I  deny  that  they  are  the  Bhenffs  of  London ;  their  electioa 
was  in  violation  of  Ihe  diy  charterB,"  said  ^dne^,  -warmly. 
*'  But  let  it  be— ihey  shall  have  what  of  me  remamB.  I  am 
ready." 

"  Tell  their  hanoars  to  -Bteip  '|^--*I  moBt  ha^e  a  receipt  for 
my  prisoner/'  said  Bir  John.  The  fihBEif&  acoordingly  made 
tlieir  appearance,  in  ML  costume,  bowing  with  ceoremomoog 
respect  to  their  destined  prey,  and  to  the  company. 

"  Master  sherifis,"  Sydm^  said,  with  great  calmness,  '*  I 
will  not  quarrel  wilh.  your  errand  otn  mine  own  aooooni  for 
the  world  is  now  notmng  to  me ;  but  I  womld  entreat  yon, 
for  your  own  «ikes,  to  consider  what  heavy  guilt  you  We 
incurred,  in  not  returning  a  £Eur  jury,  but  one  packed  by  tlie 
solicitors  for  the  crown." 

"  See,"  whispered  Cavendish  to  Lord  Leioester,  "  see  how, 
like  the  sood  Ihief,  one  of  them  relents,  and  tears  stream 
down  his  neavy  visage." 

The  sheriffs  and  Sir  John  signed  a  mutual  release,  and  the 
preparations  being  complete,  Sydney  was  informed  that  aU 
was  ready.  He  seemed  m  no  wise  troubled,  but  shook  hands 
with  the  warders  who  had  waited  on  him,  made  each  a  presezKt, 
and  informed  the  lieutenant  that  he  too  was  ready. 

The  procession  then  formed  which  was  to  escort  the  pri- 
soner to  the  scaffold.  A  guard  headed  it,  and  the  lieutenant, 
Mervyn,  and  the  other  gentlemen  surrounding  Sydney,  they 
descended  to  the  courfcyard.  A  smile  lighted  the  prisoner's 
noble  countenance  when  he  saw  how  brightly  the  sun  was 
shining,  and  what  masses  of  anxious  faces  were  aronnd. 
There  was  a  light  sprinMe  of  snoir  dn  the  ground,  and  the 
roofs  glittered  wridi  a  hoar  frost. 

They  reached  the  out^  gate  of  the  fortress,  where  the 
sherifira'  coaches  waited,  but  Sydney  declared  he  would  rather 
walk  the  short  distance  which  remained  to  the  scaffold,  and 
as  the  way  was  densely  lined  with  mounted  soldiers,  no  ob- 
jection was  made.  The  people  could  not  even  catch  a  glimpse 
of  him  as  he  came,  though  &om  the  extraordinary  flutter  and 
excitement  they  were  aware  that  he  had  left  iike  Tower.  The 
scaffold  was  visible  all  the  way  as  they  went,  on  the  noint 
where  Tower  'Hill  debouches  into  the  great  esplanade  of  the 
fortress.  It  was  hung  with  black  doth,  and  guarded  by  a 
great  body  of  horsemen. 

When  they  resuciked  the  stairs  ascending  to  the  scaffold, 
Sydney  paused  ioT  a.  TjiOTafi?QJt  \,Q\svWsis^^svKQ^  l^s^^'sJL  He 
desired  tiaat  no  one  ^orai^  «iiRRra£^^\cBsv^ 
and  two  of  bis  seTvaatea,  ^VooV\iK^^^^^^^s^^«-^ 
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liis  brother  aSeotlonately.  He  then  with  unaltered  composure 
mounted  the  sooffold,  leaning  on  Merry's  shonlder. 

When  once  his  nfrpearanoe  was  manifest  to  the  vast  masses 
assembled,  there  was  a  general  and  tremendous  shout  of 
"Sydney !"  and  then  a  silence  so  profound  and  extraordinary 
that  the  sheriffs  tamed  pale,  and  looked  at  each  other  in 
great  alarm.  Sydney  bowed,  and  glanced  with  a  calm,  un- 
dismayed eye  over  the  vast  assemblage.  T3ie  wide  space 
surrounding  the  Tower  ditch  was  densely  packed  with  spec- 
tators, the  numerous  streets  which  veiled  into  it,  every 
window,  every  roof,  even  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress,  were 
black  with  gazers.  The  sentinels  even  paused,  leaning  on 
their  glittermg  partisans  over  the  battlements,  but  the 
fortress  was  decked  out  in  banderols  and  ^i&gB,  as  if  for  some 
general  festivaL 

"  It  is  only  the  dungeons  of  England  that  are  glad  to-day !" 
said  Sydney,  with  a  cahn  smile.  "  Behold !  here  is  tiie  great 
English  people  present  1  this  generation  of  men  will  tefi  the 
tale  to  their  children,  and  they  to  theirs,  and  my  name  shall 
be  eternal  as  the  English  tongue  to  utter  it,  and  in  many  a 
region  of  which  we  dream  not  yet.*' 

"  It  shall  be  blessed  as  long  as  Jefi&eys  is  cursed !"  said 
Meiryn,  with  entiiusiasm. 

''  Thsy  expect  a  speech  from  me,  it  seems,  and  I  hme  none 
to  make  them,"  said  Sydney.  "<3k)od  people,  I  have  made 
my  peace  with  Grod.  I  come  not  hither  to  make  a  speech, 
but  to  die.  Here,  master  sheriffs,  I  desire  you  to  take  charge 
of  this  paper,  which  contains  all  the  last  words  I  intend  to 
make.  I  desire  not  to  read  it,  nor  to  have  it  xead  to  the  mid- 
titude,  for  I  am  no  mutiny-stirrer.  Look  not  so  dejected, 
son,"  lie  said,  cheerfully  clapping  Mervyn  on  the  shoulder. 
"  I  am  going  to  a  better  place  tmui  I  leave  you  in,  and  I  die 
in  as  good  and  great  a  cause  as  ever  was,  tiiough  for  a  time 
it  seems  unfortimate,  and  for  which  I  bled  in  my  youth,  w^en 
my  veins  flowed  not  so  laggardly.  Be  kind  to  my  poor  orphan, 
Mervyn !  My  last  wor£  are  a  blessing  on  you  both.  And 
at  some  future  day,"  he  added,  witli  an  affectionate  smile, 
*'  tell  her  I  desired  your'  heir  might  be  called  Algernon  Syd- 
ney !  And  now  farewell  day  and  night,  and  joy  and  trouble, 
and  welcome  eternal  peace  I  I  do  l^ust  my  country  will  not 
forget  me ;  and  if  a  brighter  day  should  come,  this  elevated 
spot  on  which  they  have  raised  my  scaffold  may,  perchance, 
prove  the  basis  of  a  statue  to  my  memOTy .  "SroiL  TL«<i,*\!a.^^»s!l^ 
which  haiJi  not  raised  a  temple  to  i^e  Tastossr^  ^^  Ks&sfc^> 
Sydney  may  weE  lack  even  a  grttvestoneJ* 
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Mervyn  was  too  mucli  affected  to  reply,  and  Sydney  asked 
for  the  executioner,  who  advanced  with  a  familiar  bow, 
touching  the  top  of  his  black  mask  in  respect. 

''  I  desire  you  wiU  not  hac^  me  as  you  did  my  Lord  Eussell, 
sir,"  said  Sydney.  "  Here  are  three  guineas  for  you — what, 
is  that  not  enough  for  taking  off  an  old  head  like  nune? 
Giye  him  tliree  more,  Ducas,  if  he  does  it  cleverly.  Prithee, 
let  me  feel  your  axe." 

The  executioner  raised  the  axe,  and  Sydney  felt  the  edge, 
and  seemed  satisfied  that  it  was  sharp  enough. 

"Let  not  my  daughter  see  my  corpse,"  said  Sydney, 
earnestly.  "  You  wiU  bury  me  at  Penshurst,  Mervyn,  as 
near  my  father  and  mother  as  may  be,  and  privately,  thoadi 
I  forbid  no  man  to  weepihat  hath  tears,  in  such  a  cause.  It 
wiU  be  about  sunset  to-morrow  when  you  go  up  the  old  avenue 
of  oaks  to  Penshurst ;  I  pray  you  remember  then,  as  you 
pass  it,  that  perched  high  in  the  branches  of  that  hollow  oak, 
which  is  the  last,  it  was  my  boyhood's  delight  to  study  old 
Plutarch's  characters.  I  trust  my  death  wifl  not  disgrace 
him  whom  I  chose  as  my  model  even  then — Marcus  Brutus !" 

"  Here  are  forty  thousand  spectators,  and  your  honour 
alone  seems  unconcerned,"  sobbed  Ducas. 

"  Would  you  have  me  die  worse  than  common  wretches, 
who  daily  outbrave  death  for  picking  a  pocket?"  said  Sydney. 

"  Are  you  ready,  sir  P"  excmimed  one  of  the  sheriffs.  "  If 
you  are,  I  must  indeed  tell  you,  Mr.  Sydney,  that  it  would 
become  your  great  quality  and  Christian  demeanour,  to  tell 
the  people  that  you  acknowledge  the  justice  of  your  death, 
and  desice  forgiveness." 

"  I  die  for  my  country,  and  the  last  act  of  my  life  shall  not 
give  the  lie  to  the  rest !    said  Sydney,  with  a  sli^tly  scornful 
>  smile. 

**  Then,  sir,  the  clock  has  past  our  time,"  said  the  sheriff, 
abruptly. 

"I  think  so,  too,"  repHed  Sydney,  calmly.  "Are  you 
ready,  &iend,  with  the  axe  P" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"And  so  am  I.  And  now,  farewell,  Mervyn,  till  we  meet 
above !"  said  Sydney,  turning  to  his  young  disciple.  They  em- 
braced, and  themob,  who  perceived  that  themoment  of  execution 
had  arrived,  uttered  faint  cries  and  sobs,  while  women  shrieked 
and  swooned,  and  it  seemed  as  if  that  vast  mob  were  joining 
in  one  loud  and  genettiX.  ^aiai<&'Q^^<^xl^^&^^^u^  Sydney's  stem 
character  had.  TpteveTiXj&d  \siaa.  ^^"m.  e^^t^^eo^  "^aa  -^-^^^^aaL 
idol.  He  bowed,  aad  iv.  ^<fc«iEL  oi  %tj.^'btf3«^^\srj^wW 
smile,  came  oYeT^x^  ^^ee.   ^v.  %^t^«s.\i.^^'^  ^n.tv^^^^^^.>. 
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doublet  and  cravat,  and  opened  the  neck  of  his  shirt.  He 
then  knelt  conveniently  at  the  block,  and  for  a  few  brief 
moments  seemed  absorbed  in  solemn  prayer.  Afber  this  he 
wrung  Mervyn's  hand  once  more,  and  observing  that  he  was 
speechless  with  grief,  murmured  in  a  low  voice,  "  Give  my 
love  to  Aury ;  t^  her,  if  my  soul  be  eterUal,  that  love  will  be 
so  too !"    And  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block. 

"  Will  you  rise  again,  sir  ?"  said  the  executioner,  lifting  his 
axe,  and  almost  grazing  the  neck  in  levelling  his  aim." 

*/  Not  till  the  generad  resurrection ;  strike  on !"  was  the  re- 
ply, and  instant^eously  the  axe  rose,  glittered,  fell,  and  the 
severed  head  rolled  on  the  scaffold!  The  executioner  in- 
stantly clutched  it  up  by  the  long  fair  hair,  and  held  it  up  at 
the  four  comers  of  the  scaffold,  exclaiming,  "  Behold  the 
HEAD  OF  A  TSAiTOB !"  To  each  of  which  asseverations, 
Mervyn  replied  in  a  loud  voice,  "  No !" 

That  No  has  been  echoe.d  by  posterity. 

Sydney's  ^meral  took  place  next  d&j  at  Penshurst,  and  at 
that  sad  ceremony  did  Mervyn  and  his  youthful  wife  meet 
again,  but  only  to  part.  Bowed  down  with  grief  and  anguish 
as  she  was,  even  the  consolation  of  his  presence  was  denied 
her ;  information  arrived  from  OHva  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  now  despotic  government  to  seize  him  again ;  there  was 
no  resource  but  flight*  and  he  fled  to  Holland. 

The  fame  of  his  extraordinary  adventures,  and  Sydney's 
letter,  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Pnnce  of 
Orange,,  although  without  any  public  demonstration.  '  His 

Eerfect  acquaintance  with  the  plot  and  plotters,  and  all  the 
roken  skeins  of  the  popular  party  which  William  of  Orange 
was  anxious  to  knit  up  in  his  own  hand,  rendered  him  almost 
invaluable  to  that  prince.  His  advice  was  eagerly  sought, 
and  Mervyn,  who  had  now  transferred  his  allegiance  from  his 
king  to  hijs  country,  thought  it  no  treason  to  encourage  the 
ambitious  visions  of  the  Butch  prince.  Meanwhile  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  at  his  own  cost  and  expense,  commenced  formal 
proceedings  in  the  House  of  LoraJs  for  the  restoration  of 
Mervyn's  title  and  estates,  which  Howard  had  now  seized 
and  rioted  in.  But  he  met  with  continued  and  most  vexatious 
delays  on  the  part  of  the  chancellor,  Jeffreys,  and  though  the 
valiaity  of  the  young  earl's  claim  was  not  resisted,  it  remained 
a  dead  letter  in  consequence^ 

Witii  aU  hia  favour  at  tlie  coifft  oit\ie^«-^<fc,  S5^Sa>Tsa\»\ssv. 
possible  that  Mervyn  mijglitliave  ataacNre^^ejt^.  ^ka'^Saa^^^ 
micid  prince  never  took  it  into  Taia  Toyi^>afc«»^'^^   o^^^c 
fugitive  must  be  in  want  of  every tW^.    ^\sJt  Vsve  \Svo>>>fe 

2  ii 
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love  of  his  yoiine  wife  simplied  this  deficiency ;  she  sent  him 
all  her  jewels,  with  an  anectionate  assurance  that  he  was  to 
consider  it  only  as  a  loan,  till  more  prosperous  times  enabled 
him  to  repay  her  with  interest. 

Shortly  alter,  he  was  relieved  from  a  still  greater  uneasiness 
by  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  who  departed  suddenly,  either  by 
poison  or  apoplexy.  Oliva's  influence  over  the  mind  of  his 
successor  was  unlimited,  and,  under  pretext  of  producing  him 
as  evidence  against  Oates,  who  wai^  now  indicted  for  perjury, 
he  obtained  Mervyn  permission  to  return  to  London. 

Mervyn's  evidence  was  that  which  brought  the  wretch  to  his 
condign  punishment :  he  it  was  who  proved  that,  at  the  time 
when  Oates  swore  he  had  been  at  the  consult  of  the  Jesuits 
held  in-  London,  he  was  at  St.  Omer,  and  he  horrified  the 
court  with  a  detail  of  his  monstrous  crimes.  The  lawyers, 
however,  contented  themselves  with  their  own  indictment, 
for  there  was  only  one  witness  to  the  other  facts ;  and  Mer- 
vyn had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  sentence  pronounced, 
which,  tremendous  as  it  was,  seemed  weak  and  impotent 
compared  to  the  criminal's  ofiences : — A  fine  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  public  and  annual  exposure  on  the  pillory, 
to  be  whipped  by  me  hangman  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn,  and 
perpetual  imprisonment !  This  sentence,  pronounced  with 
mfinite  gusto  by  Jefireys,  is  almost  the  only  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds he  gave  in  his  time,  which  posterity  has  applauded,  as 
did  the  crowded  court  which  heard  it  delivered. 

From  London,  Mervyn  flew  on  the  wings  of  love  to  Pens- 
hurst,  where  Leicester  resided  in  retirement.  How  he  was 
received — ^with  what  j)assionate  joy,  by  the  beautiful  orphan 
who  had  but  him  left  in  the  world  to  love — ^must  be  imagmed, 
not  described.  The  gay  and  imaginative  girl  had  ripened  into 
the  calm  and  thoughtful  woman,  and  her  beauty  had  acquired 
a  still  more  touchmg  interest  from  the  serene  and  gentle 
melancholy  which  sluided  its  lustre. 

Jeflreys  no  longer  oflered  his  delays  to  Mervyn's  suit,  and 
judgment  was  pronounced  in  his  favour;  me  necessary 
measures  to  eject  Howard  were  in  forwardness,  and  Mervyn 
awaiting  the  assemblage  of  Parliament  to  take  his  seat,  after 
which  his  nuptials  were  to  be  jjubliclv  solemnized  with  Aurora, 
when  suddemy  the  insurrection  ojt  Monmouth  alarmed  all 
England.  Without  the  least  shadow  of  pretext,  the  govern- 
ment of  Jamea  H.  VJaoxx^X.  Y^o^^t  \g  «t^^^t  Mervyn  of  a 
share  in  IImb  new  cons^\3»fci  %  «sA\»  «n^yQl  Sav^saccsysw&sRs^^N^ 
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yoTmff  earl,  and  he  was  one  of  the  principal  movers  of  that 
grand  revolution  which  shattered  the  tyrannous  throne  of  the 
Stuarts.  After  that  great  event,  honours,  riches,  and  fame 
were  showered  upon  him.  He  was  restored  to  all  his  rights, 
and  the  illustrious  titles  of  his  ancient  house ;  wedded,  with  a 
pomp  which  outshone  aU  but  royal  nuptials,  to  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Sydney ;  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  every  earthly  happiness ;  dying,  as  the  great 
monument  in  Mervyn  Abbey  records,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three  years — surviving  his  wife,  Aurora  Sydney,  only  six 
months.  According  to  the  same  inscription,  he  died  a  Knight 
of  the  Grarter,  and  Constable  of  the  Tower,  leaving  a  numerous 
issue,  the  eldest  of  whom,  "  Algernon  Sydney  d*Aumerle," 
was  created  a  peer  in  his  father's  lifetime,  as  head  of  the 
deputation  which  carried  the  news  of  his  accession  to  Greorge 
I.  The  same  vault  also  contains  the  body  of  the  murdered 
Lord  Aumerle,  transported  thither  from  the  Tower,  with  great 
funeral  pomp  and  honours ;  and  at  its  feet  was  laid  another 
coffin,  without  inscription,  but  which  a  constant  tradition 
ascribes  as  the  last  dwelling-place  of  Claude  Duval. 

There  are  a  variety  of  memoranda  still  preserved  in  the 
Aumerle  fanuly,  written  by  the  earl,  which  may,  perhaps, 
interest  such  readers  as  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  minor 
personages  of  our  chronicle.    After  taking  a  review  of  the 
piinciped  events  of  his  stormy  youth,  and  thanking  Grod  that, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  he  still  preserved  his  dear  wife,  and 
all  his  senses  in  great  vigour,  the  pari  proceeds — "  And  now, 
indeed,  it  doth  something  startle  me,  looking  back  at  those 
times,  to  remember,  that  I  am  as  it  were,  the  last  oak  of  a 
noble  forest,  standing  bare  and  alone,  that  was  once  sur- 
rounded by  the  verdure  of  a  thousand  contemporaries.    The 
woodsman.  Death,  hath  spared  scarcely  one ;  and  of  all  the 
actors  in  the  fearful  drama  of  my  youth,  not  indeed  one. 
Charles  II.,  James  II.,  William  of  I^assau,  and  Mary  his 
queen,  Anna  of  York,  in  succession  my  sovereigns,  have 
passed  into  the  tomb,  and  (which,  indeed,  something  troubles 
me)  a  prince  who  cannot  speak  English  sits  on  the  throne  of 
Alfred;  of  the  whi^,  as  they  are  now  commonly  called, 
Shaftesbury  died  in  his  bed.  Lord  Kussell,  my  father,  Sydney 
(whose  attainders  were  reversed  as  soon  as  we  had  king 
William  on  the  throne),  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth — were 
beheaded;  my  lord  Essex  died  in  the  Tow«5\  "ELo^i'^Jt^  ^*l 
JSskncke  perished  in  great  misery  oi  ipo"^«t\^  «sA  ^'b^^^'^'^N 
mjrlord  Argyle  was  beheaded  at  "E^irifeTtt^.    ^^  "^^  ^cso^^ 
psatfr,  that  most  infamous  ludge  and  c^vasicSiiQt,  ^^'S^^'^^^^S 
nigb  torn  to  pieces  by  a  mob,  and  ^aed  TBs&ex^J^^  ^  ^ 
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Tower ;  Colonel  Blood  expired  in  ^at  agonies  a  few  dayii 
after  that  dreadful  scene  in  Wbite&iarB,  wherein  my  unhappj 
mother  perished ;  the  wretch  who  poisoned  him,  I'  found  ht 
skeleton  many  years  after  when,  being  constable  of  the 
Tower,  I  caused  the  subterraneous  passage  to  be  mortared 
and  stone-choaked.  As  for  Master  ChiffinclT,  he  followed  Miig 
James  to  France,  and  I  neyer  heard  any  more  of  him ;  Mrs. 
Creswold,  I  am  told,  died  a  most  horrible  death  in  prison. 
As  to  that  most  abominable  of  all  wretches,  Titus  Oates,  he 
surviyed  his  severe  flaying,  and  was  released  at  the  revolution, 
but  I  did  hear  from  many  hands  that  the  remnant  of  hifi 
years  were  so  lashed  by  the  whips  of  conscience,  that  he 
enjoyed  no  peace  on  earth,  and  left  it  at  last  in  hideous 
despair." 
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